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PART  I 


SUMMARY  AND  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  TWO  YEARS  FROfiRESS 
IN   EDUCATION. 

REC0M3IENDAT10NS. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE  AND  HOW  TO  DO  IT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  TWO  YEARS  PROGRESS. 


SUMMARY  AND  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  TWO  YEARS  PROGRESS 

IN  EDUCATION 


The  following  summary  and  brief  outline  of  the  progress  in  education  for 
the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1914,  and  ending  June  30,  1916,  is  based 
on  the  official  reports  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  can  be  verified  in  detail  by  the  published  statistical  reports  of 
this  biennial  period. 

Increase  in  School  Funds: — The  total  available  school  fund  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  was  $7,272,887.70.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,153,284.98 
over  the  total  available  school  fund  for  1914.  Of  this  total  available  school 
fund  for  1916,  $3,377,039.13  was  raised  by  State  and  county  taxation  and  ap- 
propriation, and  $1,640,985.^0  was  raised  by  local  taxation  in  syecial-tax  dis- 
tricts of  which  $937,385.29  was  raised  in  urban  districts  and  $703,600.51  was 
raised  in  rural  districts.  This  is  an  increase  in  1916  over  1914  of  $159,018.03 
in  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  in  rural  districts  and  $114,019.12 
raised  by  local  taxation  in  urban  districts. 

Of  the  total  available  school  fund  for  1916,  $4,573,931.62  was  the  rural 
school  fund  and  $2,698,956.08  the  urban  school  fund.  In  percentage  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  29  per  cent  in  the  funds  raised  by  local  taxation  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  14  per  cent  in  the  funds  raised  by  local  taxation  in 
the  urban  districts,  and  18  per  cent  in  the  annual  available  fund  raised  by 
general  State  and  county  taxation  and  appropriation  in  1916  over  1914. 

Excluding  bonds,  loans,  State  appropriations,  and  the  balance  from  the 
previous  year,  the  whole  amount  raised  by  county  and  local  district  taxation 
for  public  schools  during  1916  was  $4,191,472.76,  an  increase  of  $184,693.25 
over  1914.  These  figures  show  that  during  1916  $8.80  was  raised  for  each 
child  of  school  age  enumerated  in  our  State  school  census,  $6.90  for  each 
child  outside  the  cities  and  towns  and  $16.49  within  the  cities  and  towns. 
This  was  a  per  capita  increase  in  1916  over  1914  of  93  cents  for  each  child, 
an  increase  of  51  cents  for  each  county  child  of  school  age  and  $2.46  for 
each  city  child  of  school  age. 

These  comparisons  are  made  between  the  last  year  of  this  biennial  period, 
1916,  and  the  last  year  of  the  preceding  biennial  period,  1914,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  progress  of  the  period.  The  figures  for  the  year  1915  and  the  rela- 
tive progress  in  1916  over  1915  can  be  easily  ascertained  from  the  published 
statistical  reports  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

For  What  Money  Was  Spent. — ^^'ith  this  increase  in  available  funds  for 
educational  purposes,  there  has  been  during  the  year  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  those  things  that  can  be  provided  only  by  increased  funds.  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  $1,104,350.16  in  the  value  of  rural  school  property 
and  1,306,828.34  in  fhe  value  of  urban  school  property,  making  a  total  increase 
of  $2,411,178.50  in  the  value  of  the  public  school  property  of  the  State. 
There  has  been  spent  during  the  period  $2,155,984.27  in  building,  improving, 
and  equipping  public  schoolhouses.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-five  new  rural 
schoolhouses  have  been  built  at  an  average  cost  of  $1,109.95.  There  has  been 
an  increase  of  822  in  the  number  of  rural  schoolhouses  equipped  with  patent 
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desks,  and  $154,045.96  has  been  expended  during  the  biennial  period  for  furni- 
ture for  rural  schoolhouses  and  $86,202.96  for  furniture  for  urban  schools. 

Two  and  eight-tenths  days  have  been  added  to  the  average  annual  school 
term  of  the  white  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  average  annual  school  term  of 
the  colored  schools  of  the  State  has  remained  the  same;  2.2  dajs  to  the 
white  rural  school  term;  4.5  days  to  the  white  urban  school  term.  There  has 
been  an  increase  of  1,007  in  the  number  of  white  teachers  employed,  and 
269  in  the  number  of  colored  teachers  employed.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  average  annual  salary  of  white  teachers  of  $25.26  and  $2.23  in  the 
average  annual  salary  of  colored  teachers.  The  average  annual  salary  of 
rural  school  teachers  has  been  increased  $18.45  or  21  per  cent.  There  has 
been  a  necessary  increase  in  the  expense  of  collecting,  administering,  and 
expending  a  larger  fund,  and  an  increase  in  the  current  expenses  for  longer 
terms  with  more  schoolrooms  and  teachers. 

The  total  expenditures  for  all  schools  during  1916  was  $6,561,646.84,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  $994,653.95  over  1914,  an  increase  of  $655,473.55  in 
the  expenditures  of  rural  schools,  and  $339,180.40  in  the  expenditures  for  city 
schools.  Of  this  increase,  rural  teachers  and  superintendents  received  $433,- 
920.78  and  urban  teachers  and  superintendents  received  $192,504.22.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  expenditures  for  administration  in  the  rural  schools, 
which  includes  expenses  of  county  board,  treasurers'  commissions,  school 
committeemen,  attendance  officers,  teachers"  institutes,  postage,  stationery, 
etc.,  of  $6,271.88,  and  an  increase  in  the  urban  schools  of  $4,629.40.  The  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  for  repaying  borrowed  money,  i.  e.,  money  bor- 
rowed temporarily  for  paying  teachers'  salaries  between  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  school  and  the  collection  of  taxes  for  money  repaid  State  Loan 
Fund,  payments  on  bonds,  and  errors  and  overcharges  in  taxes,  was  $323,- 
861.21  for  the  rural  schools  and  $237,092.65  in  the  urban  schools.  The  ex- 
penditures for  public  high  schools  showed  a  reasonable  increase.  In  this 
report  the  expenditures  for  rural  high  schools  have  been  included  with  the 
other  rural  school  expenditures,  and  will  not  be  found  listed  separately  as 
heretofore.  The  detailed  report  of  the  high  school  expenditures  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools,  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  amount  spent  for  buildings  and  furni- 
ture. Taking  collectively  the  gain  in  the  expenditures  under  each  head,  there 
was  a  net  increase  in  the  expenditures  for  the  State  for  public  schools  of 
$994,653.95  in  1916  over  1914.  This  shows  a  gain  in  the  expenditures  for 
schools  of  17  per  cent  in  1916  over  1914. 

Increase  in  Value  of  School  Property. — ^In  1916  the  total  valtie  of  school 
property  of  the  State  was  $11,489,881.77.  Of  this  amount,  the  value  of  rural 
school  property  was  $6,135,060.18  and  the  value  of  city  school  property  was 
$5,354,821.59.  This  is  an  increase  in  1916  over  1914  of  $2,411,178.50  in  the 
total  value  of  all  school  property,  of  which  $1,104,350.16  is  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  rural  school  property  and  $1,306,828.34  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  city  school  property.  The  value  of  white  school  property  in  1916  was 
$10,205,859.77,  of  which  $5,467,795.61  was  rural  and  $4,738,064.16  was  urban. 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  during  the  biennial 
period  was  26  per  cent,  22  per  cent  rural,  32  per  cent  urban. 

In  1916  there  were  8,088  schoolhouses  in  the  State— 7,743  rural  and  345 
urban,  5,449  rural  white  and  2,294  rural  colored,  225  urban  white  and   120 
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urban  colored.  The  average  value  of  each  rural  white  schoolhouse  was 
$1,003.45,  the  average  value  of  each  urban  white  schoolhouse  was  $21,058.06; 
the  average  value  of  each  rural  colored  schoolhouse  was  $290.90,  the  average 
value  of  each  urban  colored  schoolhouse  was  $5,137.98.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  $151.90  in  the  average  value  of  each  rural  white  schoolhouse,  and 
$43.42  in  the  average  value  of  each  rural  colored  schoolhouse  in  1916  over 
1914.  During  the  biennial  period  $943,421.55  was  spent  for  white  rural  school 
buildings  and  sites,  and  $729,067.03  was  spent  for  white  urban  school  build- 
ings and  sites,  and  $83,235.29  was  spent  for  colored  rural  school  buildings, 
and  $125,437.13  was  spent  for  urban  colored  school  buildings.  Taken  collec- 
tively, this  means  that  $1,026,456.84  was  spent  for  rural  school  buildings  and 
sites,  and  $854,504.16  was  spent  for  urban  school  buildings  and  sites. 

Isfeio  Rural  Schoollwitses  Built. — As  will  appear  from  the  table  found  else- 
where in  this  report  845  new  rural  schoolhouses  have  been  built  during  the 
biennial  period,  639  white  and  206  colored,  valued  at  $937,904.23.  This 
means  an  average  of  one  rural  schoolhouse  built  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  including  the  city  schoolhouses  built,  the  average  runs  considerably  over 
one  per  day.  This  pace  of  building  at  least  one  new  schoolhouse  for  every 
day  in  the  year  according  to  approved  plans  of  modern  school  architecture 
prepared  by  competent  architects  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  distributed  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  maintained  for  the  past  fourteen  years — a 
total  of  5,624  new  rural  schoolhouses  having  been  built  during  this  time — 
in  5,114  days.  This  also  means  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  schoolhouses  in  the 
State  have  been  built  or  rebuilt  within  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Improvement  in  Scliool  Furniture  and  Equipment. — During  the  biennial 
period  $240,248.92  has  been  spent  for  school  furniture  and  necessary  equip- 
ment. In  1916  there  w-ere  4,268  rural  schoolhouses  equipped  with  modern 
school  furniture — 3,711  white  and  557  colored — an  increase  of  662  white  and 
160  colored  over  1914;  2,6.26  rural  schoolhouses  were  equipped  with  home- 
made desks — 1,436  white  and  1,190  colored. 

Increase  in  Local-Tax  Districts  and  Funds  Raised  by  Local  Taxation. — 
During  the  period  205  local-tax  districts  have  been  established  by  voluntary 
vote  of  the  people  in  rural  communities  and  small  towns,  an  average  of  more 
than  two  districts  per  week  for  each  week  in  the  two  school  years.  This 
made  a  total  of  1,834  districts  in  the  State  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  In 
1916  $1,640,985.80,  or  more  than  22  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  fund  of 
this  State,  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  $703,600.51  in  rural  districts  and 
$937,385.29  in  urban  districts.  All  the  counties  of  the  State  now  have  from 
one  to  67  local-tax  districts  each,  levying  special  taxes  therein  to  supplement 
their  apportionment  from  the  State  and  county  funds  for  longer  terms,  better 
schoolhouses  and  equipment,  better  teachers  paid  better  salaries,  and  for 
better  schools. 

Increase  in  Attendance  and  Lengtliening  of  School  Term. — The  increase  in 
the  school  census  in  1916  over  1914  was  48,037—35,600  white  and  12,437 
colored.  The  increase  in  the  school  enrollment  was  49,599 — 39,709  white  and 
9,890  colored.  The  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  37.727—30.083 
white  and  7,644  colored.  These  figures  indicate  a  most  remarkalile  increase 
in  the  enrollment  and  attendance  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  went  into  effect  in  1914,  and  there  was  at  that  time  an  in- 
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crease  in  thq  attendance  of  75,919.  This  means  that  in  four  years  the  num- 
ber of  children  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  State  has  been  increased 
by  113,646,  or  more  than  30  per  cent. 

In  191C  the  average  length  of  school  term  in  the  white  rural  schools  was 
117.6  days,  in  the  city  white  schools  170.5  days,  in  all  white  schools  of  the 
State  127  days,  in  the  rural  colored  schools  104  days,  in  the  city  colored 
schools  166  days.  This  is  an  increase  in  1916  over  1914  in  the  average  term 
of  rural  white  schools  of  2.2  days.  The  average  increase  in  the  term  of  all 
rural  schools  was  2  days.  The  increase  in  1916  over  1914  in  the  average 
term  of  urban  white  schools  was  4.5  days. 

As  stated  above,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  1,276  in  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  white  and  colored. 

Improvement  in  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Other  Facilities  for  Teacher- 
training. — Under  amendments  to  the  school  law  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1909  a  two-weeks'  teachers'  Institute  was  made  mandatory  in  every  county 
biennially.  Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  twenty-nine  counties  in  1915 
and  in  sixty-two  counties  in  1916.  Institutes  were  arranged  for  in  Ashe  and 
Wilkes  but  could  not  be  held  on  account  of  flood  conditions.  The  number  of 
institutes  conducted  in  1916  was  smaller  than  in  1914  because  the  General 
Assembly  of  1915  amended  the  law  so  as  to  equalize  the  number  of  counties 
having  institutes  in  1916  and  1917.  This  change  took  eighteen  counties  from 
the  1916  group  and  put  them  in  the  1917  list.  Special  arrangements  were  made 
in  Durham,  Craven,  Guilford,  Jackson,  McDowell,  Orange,  Pitt,  and  Watauga 
for  the  training  of  the  teachers  in  summer  schools  or  otherwise  to  take  the 
place  of  institute  work.  With  the  aid  of  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher-training, 
also  made  possible  by  an  amendment  to  the  law  in  1909,  the  work  of  the 
county  teachers'  institutes  and  the  county  teachers'  associations  has  been 
organized  and  systematized,  and  through  teachers'  reading  circles,  a  valuable 
course  for  home  study  and  home  training  for  the  professional  improvement 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  is  being  successfully  conducted.  Teach- 
ers' associations,  holding  monthly  meetings,  are  in  successful  operation  in 
more  than  ninety  counties.  Most  of  these  associations  have  also  organized 
teachers'  reading  circles  for  pursuing  the  prescribed  course  of  professional 
reading. 

A  trained  man  and  a  trained  woman  have  been  appointed  to  conduct  each 
of  these  county  teachers'  institutes.  All  institute  workers  have  been  required 
to  attend  a  conference  of  three  or  four  days  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher-training,  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  work  and  the  arrangement  of  uniform  and  definite  plans  of 
work  before  beginning  the  institutes,  and  have  been  furnished  with  bulletins 
containing  definite  outlines  and  approved  suggestions  for  the  work  of  the 
institutes.  Under  this  plan  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  direction  of  this  institute  work.  It  has  been  uniform,  practical, 
and  progressive,  with  more  teaching  and  demonstration  and  less  lecturing, 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  essential  subjects  and  less  on  the  frills. 

The  reports  received  from  these  institutes  have  been  the  most  encouraging 
ever  received  by  the  State  Superintendent.  They  have  been  more  largely 
attended  and  the  teachers  have  been  more  interested  and  benefited  than 
ever  before.  A  fuller  report  of  this  institute  and  teacher-training  work,  by 
the  Supervisor  of  Teacher-training,  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  An 
attempt  has  been  made,  with  encouraging  success,  to  correlate  and  coordinate 
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the  work  of  these  agencies  for  home  study  and  professional  improvement  of 
teachers — the  teachers'  institute,  the  county  teachers'  association  and  reading 
circles,  to  plan  the  work  so  as  to  make  it  more  progressive  and  continuous 
.from  year  to  year.  North  Carolina  Education,  our  official  State  teachers' 
journal,  is  heartily  cooperating  and  rendering  valuable  assistance  in  carrying 
on  this  work. 

Improvement  in  County  SuperviHion. — There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  county  superintendents  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of 
supervision  and  an  increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  their  work  by  nearly  all 
the  superintendents.  Seventj'-five  county  superintendents  now  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  work.  The  county  superintendents  are  thoroughly  organ- 
ized into  State  and  district  associations,  holding  annual  meetings  for  the 
discussion  with  each  other  and  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  their  com- 
mon problems,  for  an  exchange  of  views  and  experiences,  for  mutual  counsel 
and  advice  and  for  forming  plans  for  carrying  on  more  uniformly  and  suc- 
cessfully the  great  work  of  educating  all  the  people  in  the  schools  for  all  the 
people.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  during  this  biennial  period  the  county 
superintendents  have  shown  an  unusual  improvement  in  the  efficient  and 
intelligent  discharge  of  their  duties  and  that  on  the  whole  they  have  mani- 
fested a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  work.  Much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  organization,  training,  and  directing  of  their  teaching 
force  and  in  systematization,  classification  and  gradation  of  the  work  in 
the  rural  schools. 

As  will  appear  elsewhere  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Brogden  and  Mr.  New- 
bold,  the  State  Agents  for  Rural  Schools,  there  has  been  during  the  year 
marked  progress  in  a  number  of  counties  in  closer  and  more  efficient  super- 
vision of  rural  schools.  At  least  18  counties  employed  during  the  year  com- 
petent, trained  women  to  assTst  in  the  supervision  of  their  rural  schools. 

Progress  in  Rural  Public  High  Schools. — During  the  biennial  period  seven 
new  public  high  schools  have  been  established,  making  a  total  of  212  stich 
schools  in  ninety-six  counties  of  the  State.  There  are,  therefore,  only  four 
counties  that  do  not  have  one  or  more  of  these  schools.  The  annual  State 
appropriation  for  their  maintenance  is  $75,000,  and  has  not  been  increased 
since  1911.  During  the  biennial  period  $503,505.32  has  been  expended  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools.  The  total  enrollment  of  country  boys  and  girls 
in  them  was  8,986  in  1915  and  10,379  in  1916,  a  total  of  19,365  for  the  biennial 
period — 9,406  boys  and  9,959  girls.  This  is  an  increase  of  3,103,  or  19  per 
cent.,  in  the  total  enrollment  in  1916  over  that  of  1914.  There  has  been  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  6,773  in  1915  and  7,873  in  1916.  The  percentage 
of  the  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  past  two  years  was  75 
per  cent. 

In  connection  with  some  of  these  high  schools  dormitories  have  been  built 
and  equipped,  in  which  high  school  students  may  secure  board  at  the  actual 
cost  and  pay  for  it  in  money  or  in  provisions  at  the  market  price. 

These  figures  show  an  encouraging  increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance 
upon  these  public  high  schools,  indicating  a  commendable  growth  in  public 
sentiment  among  the  rural  population  for  high  school  education,  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  average  of  intelligence,  and  for  better  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship and  service.  A  fuller  report  of  these  public  high  schools,  prepared  by 
the  State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools,  is  printed  in  another  section  of 
this  report. 
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Increase  in  Rural  Libraries. — During  the  biennial  period  493  new  libraries 
have  been  established  costing  approximately  $14,790.00,  containing  an  aver- 
age of  about  eighty-six  volumes  each  of  well  selected  books  which  are  lent 
to  the  pupils  of  rural  communities  for  their  use;  248  new  supplemental 
libraries  have  beeii  added  to  the  libraries  formerly  established,  costing 
$3,720.00,  and  adding  about  thirty-five  books  to  each  of  these  original  libra- 
ries. The  total  number  of  rural  libraries  in  the  State  at  the  close  of  the 
biennial  period  was  4,102,  the  total  number  of  supplemental  libraries  1,773. 
Almost  one-half  of  all  the  school  districts  in  the  State,  white  and  colored, 
are  now  provided  with  rural  libraries. 

Loan  Fund  for  Bidlding  SchooUwuscs. — During  the  biennial  period  the  total 
amount  of  new  loans  made  from  the  State  Loan  Fund  for  Building  and  Im- 
proving Public  Schoolhouses  was  $208,985,  an  increase  of  $1,538  over  the 
preceding  biennial  period,  to  seventy-four  counties  for  building  and  improv- 
ing houses  valued  at  $781,796.  The  total  amount  of  loans  made  from  this 
fund  since  its  establishment  in  1903  aggregates  $1,105,008.50  to  ninety-eight 
counties  for  building  and  improving  1,772  houses  valued  at  $3,193,296.  This 
means  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  schoolhouses  in  the  State  have  been 
built  with  the  aid  of  this  fund.  The  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans  unpaid 
November  30,  1916,  was  $524,963.80. 

This  fund  continues  to  be  of  incalculable  service  in  building  and  improv- 
ing public  schoolhouses;  the  loans  from  it  often  make  possible  at  once  much 
needed  new  houses  where  they  would  not  otherwise  be  possible  without  clos- 
ing the  schools  and  using  the  entire  apportionment  for  one  or  more  years 
for  building.  A  timely  loan  from  this  fund  also  often  means  to  a  district 
the  difference  between  a  pooi*  cheap  house  and  a  good  properly  constructed 
one.  By  the  method  of  extending  the  payments  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
and  charging  such  a  small  rate  of  interest  a  district  can  take  care  of  the 
repayment  of  a  loan  from  this  fund  without  seriously  hampering  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  or  materially  shortening  the  school  term.  Loans  from 
this  fund  are  made  only  for  houses  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  plans 
for  any  house  not  constructed  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  plans  issued  by 
the  State  Department  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  his 
approval  before  the  application  will  be  filed  or  the  loan  made.  A  fuller  and 
more  detailed  report  of  the  loan  fund  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work,  An  Increased  Interest  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion.— With  the  aid  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne,  agent  for  Agricultural  Extension 
"Work,  his  corps  of  able  assistants,  Mrs.  Jane  McKimmon,  agent  in  charge  of 
Girls'  Demonstration  Work,  and  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  county 
superintendents  and  teachers,  boys'  corn  clubs,  pig  clubs,  poultry  clubs,  baby 
beef  clubs,  and  girls'  tomato  clubs  have  been  organized  in  many  communities 
in  the  State.  The  growth  of  this  work  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  it  is 
doubtless  doing  much  toward  giving  the  country  boy  and  girl  real  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  A  report  of  the  work  of  these 
clubs  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Farm-Life  ScJwols  and  Rural  Uplift  Movement. — Since  the  amendment  to 
the  farm-life  school  law,  allowing  any  county  that  will  provide  the  required 
equipment  and  an  annual  maintenance  fund  equal  to  the  amount  received 
from  the  State  to  avail  itself  of  the  State  appropriation  not  to  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum  of   $2,500   for   instruction    in   agriculture,    sewing,    cooking,    household 
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economics  and  other  farm-life  subjects  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  its 
rural  high  schools,  nine  new  farm-life  schools  have  been  established  during 
the  biennial  period,  making  a  total  of  twenty-one  such  schools  in  seventeen 
counties  of  the  State.  No  part  of  the  annual  maintenance  fund  for  these 
schools  or  of  the  funds  for  their  necessary  equipment  is  allowed  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  regular  school  funds  and  to  shorten  the  regular  public  school  term 
until  those  funds  are  sufficient  to  provide  a  minimum  of  six  months.  The 
significant  and  hopeful  fact  about  their  establishment  through  the  cooperation 
and  sacrifice  of  the  people  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located  is  the 
evidence  that  it  furnishes  of  intense  interest  in  the  education  of  country  boys 
and  girls  for  country  life,  and  of  the  faith  of  the  country  people  in  a  sort  of 
education  and  school  that  can  and  will  provide  better  preparation  for  more 
profitable,  more  comfortable,  more  healthful,  more  joyous  and  more  contented 
living  in  the  country. 

The  farmers,  individually  and  through  their  various  organizations,  have 
lined  up  enthusiastically  behind  this  movement.  All  the  rural  uplift  forces  of 
the  State  and  county,  educational,  agricultural,  public  health,  have  actively 
cooperated  in  the  movement. 

These  schools  are  in  successful  operation  now,  and  their  results  more  than 
justify  the  wisdom  and  the  expense  of  their  establishment  and  maintenance. 
In  cooperation  with  the  A.  and  M.  College,  arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  supervision  and  aid  in  the  direction  of  the  vocational  and  extension  work 
of  these  schools  by  trained  specialists  in  these  subjects  who  are  connected 
with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  also  as  supervisor  of  these 
schools  and  of  this  sort  of  work  in  other  public  schools,  devoting  such  time 
to  that  work  as  may  be  necessary. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  Brogden  and  Mr.  Newbold,  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  a  number  of  consolidated  rural  schools  with  three  or 
more  teachers  are  also  doing  some  excellent  work  in  instruction  and  practical 
training  in  farm-life  subjects  without  State  aid  under  the  direction  of  the 
county  superintendents  and.  the  rural  school  supervisors. 

I  regard  the  establishment  of  these  schools  and  the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  number  of  them  through  the  efforts  and  demands  of  the  country  people 
themselves  as  perhaps  the  most  significant,  practical,  and  far-reaching  single 
forward  step  of  this  decade.  In  my  opinion,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  rural  education  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  work  of  the  rural 
schools  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the  country  people  that  is  destined  to  result 
in  increased  efficiency  of  the  rural  population  and  in  a  redirection  and  a 
reorganization  of  rural  life  and  a  revolution  of  rural  conditions  within  one 
or  two  generations. 

Community  Service  Work. — One  of  the  most  hopeful,  successful,  and  stimu- 
lating movements  for  rural  uplift  was  the  inauguration  and  observance  of 
Community  Service  Week  in  1914.  So  gratifying  was  the  result  that  the 
idea  was  extended  in  1915  to  include  a  month,  which  was  devote:l  entirely  to 
the  elimination  of  adult  illiteracy  and  was  known  as  Moonlight  School  Mouth. 
Again  success  was  marked.  But  the  feeling  grew  that  community  service 
should  mean  not  a  spasmodic,  or  periodic,  but  a  continuous  and  permanent 
effort.  The  final  culmination  of  this  feeling  was  the  formation,  in  1916,  of 
the  State  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  supported  and  directed  cooperatively 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  State  Board  of  Health,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  State 
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Experiment  Station,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  State  Farmers' 
Union.  Through  this  bureau  community  service  has  been  made  a  permanent 
part  of  our  work  by  means  of  the  organization  and  registration  of  local  com- 
munity service  leagues  under  the  following  plan  of  organization  and  work: 

1.  The  area  covered  by  a  Community  Service  League  should  consist  of  one 
school  district  of  at  least  sixty  white  families. 

2.  Before  a  community  is  organized  under  this  plan,  it  shall  be  visited  by 
a  representative  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Community  Service  and  a  report  made 
indicating  that  conditions  favor  the  success  of  the  organization. 

3.  Each  local  league  shall  adopt  its  own  method  of  electing  officers  and 
new  members. 

4.  The  officers  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer, 
and  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  the  president  and  the  secretary 
of  the  league,  and  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  five  permanent  committees 
named  below. 

5.  The  president  and  secretary  of  each  local  league  shall  keep  in  touch 
with  and  report  to  the  State  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  Raleigh,  and 
circulars  and  literature  from  the  bureau  shall  be  sent  to  them. 

6.  The  five  permanent  committees  of  the  local  league,  and  their  duties, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

I.  Committee  on  Education.    Objects: 

(1)  Increasing  efficiency  of  community  school  in  teaching,  studies,  at- 

tendance, etc. 

(2)  Improving  school  grounds,  buildings,  equipment,  and  library. 

(3)  Cooperative  extension  work:    corn,  pig,  poultry,  cooking,  sewing, 

and  canning  clubs,  traveling  libraries;  increasing  book  and 
newspaper  reading  among  the  people;  teaching  adult  illiterates; 
making  school  community  center,  etc. 

II.  Committee  on  Farm  Progress.     Objects: 

(1)  Better  farm  methods,  aiming  especially  at  richer  lands  and  crop 

diversification  so  as  to  make  a  self-feeding  community,  with 
"money  crops"  as  surplus  crops. 

(2)  Increasing  interest  in  live  stock,  dairying,  poultry-raising,  canning, 

and  home  industries. 

(3)  Getting  better  tools  and  machinery  and  better  breeding  sires,  with 

cooperation  to  effect  this  result. 

III.  Committee  on  Cooperative  Marketing.     Objects: 

(1)  To   secure   standardization   of    sales    products,    scientific    grading, 

warehousing,  and  pooling. 

(2)  To  promote  economical  buying  on  cash  basis,  and  encourage  thrift, 

credit  unions,  cooperative  associations,  etc.,  as  aids  to  this  end. 

(3)  To  encourage  good  roads  as  aids  to  economical  marketing. 

IV.  Committee  on  Healtu.    Objects: 

(1)  To   study   local    health    conditions    and    promote    community   and 

home  sanitation. 

(2)  To  teach  individuals,  adults  and  children,  methods  of  disease  pre- 

vention. 

(3)  To   combat   agencies   of   fraud   and    superstition    in   treatment   of 

disease. 
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V.  Committee  on  Okganizatioxs  and  Social  Life.     Oiwixts: 

(1)  To    promote    and    assist    the    local    farmers'    organization,    farm 

women's  club,  young  people's  debating  society,  and  community 
fair. 

(2)  To    encourage    lectures,    debates,    musicals,    entertainments,    local 

plays,  picnics,  celebrations,  etc.,  and  to  make  community  surveys 
and  maps. 

(3)  To  promote  wholesome  sports  and  recreation,  outdoor  and  indoor 

games,  and  a  community  playground,  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  on  education  in  making  the  school  the  social  and 
intellectual  center  of  the  community. 

7.  The  executive  committee  of  the  local  league,  in  consultation  with  the 
State  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  will  determine  upon  the  specific  and 
strategic  lines  of  progress  it  is  desirable  to  stress  each  year,  selecting  from 
the  general  and  permanent  aims  of  each  committee  some  particular  and 
urgent  problem  on  which  attention  should  be  centered. 

8.  An  official  registration  card  shall  be  furnished  free  to  each  local  league 
(one  each  for  officers  and  chairmen  of  committees  and  one  for  filing  in  State 
Bureau).  The  registration  card  shall  set  out  name  of  community,  county, 
regular  meeting  place,  names  and  addresses  of  all  officers  and  chairmen  and 
secretaries  of  committees,  and  the  definite  line  of  work  each  committee  is  to 
carry  on  for  a  given  period,  as  agreed  on  under  section  7. 

9.  All  the  services  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  including 
lectures,  lantern  slides,  literature,  etc.,  shall  be  rendered  free  to  communities 
registered  under  this  plan. 

10.  The  executive  committee  of  each  league  so  organized  and  registered 
shall  sign  the  following  agreement: 

We,  the  executive  committee  of Community  Service 

League,  in  consideration  of  the  aid  offered  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Community 
Service  in  working  out  our  community  problems,  hereby  join  the  officials  of 
said  bureau  in  agreement  to  all  of  the  articles  of  organization  above  set  out. 

The  object  of  a  Community  Service  League  is  to  organize  permanently  the 
combined  strength  of  a  community.  The  purpose  of  such  leagues  is  for  each 
community  to  find  ways  to  increase  the  happiness  of  country  life;  to  improve 
the  educational,  social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  community;  to  conserve 
the  health  of  the  community  dwellers;  to  lighten  their  labors  by  the  intro- 
duction of  home  conveniences  and  farm  inachines;  to  add  economically  to  the 
productivity  of  their  farms;  to  encourage  community  thrift  and  saving,  and 
in  general  to  promote  community  welfare  by  united  effort. 

Poor  schools  and  churches,  pathetic  loneliness,  poverty  of  soil  and  soul, 
tenantry,  isolation,  bad  roads,  bad  health,  joyless  drudgery  in  home  and 
field — these  are  a  few  of  the  rural  ills  to  be  combatted  by  the  organization 
of  community  service  leagues. 

During  1916,  33  communities  were  organized  and  registered  through  this 
bureau.  Annual  reports  already  in  hand  from  20  of  these  leagues  show  that, 
although  the  first  was  not  organized  until  March,  and  the  last  in  November, 
an  aggregate  of  152  meetings  were  held  with  an  average  attendance  at  each 
of  47. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  organizing  and  registering  community 
service  leagues  and  directing  their  activities,  two  great  county-wide  com- 
munity service  schools  were  held,  one  in  Union  County  and  the  other  in  Samp- 
son, where  all  the  community  service  leagues  of  a  county  gathered  in  a  great 
five-day  school,  and  where  the  grown-ups  were  taught  along  the  line  of  their 
everyday  problems  and  the  youngsters  were  given  special  instruction  by 
experts. 

Practical  Instruction  in  Pul)lic  Health  and  Hygiene. — With  the  valuable 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  its  efficient  and 
energetic  secretary  and  assistant  secretaries,  much  valuable  work  has  been 
done  in  the  public  schools  in  increasing  interest  and  giving  instruction  in 
public  health  and  hygiene.  Bulletins,  dealing  in  a  concise,  simple,  and  prac- 
tical way  with  the  simple  hygienic  laws  affecting  the  everyday  life  of  the 
child  and  the  people,  have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and  printed  and  distributed  to  teachers  of  the 
State  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A  list  of  these  bulletins 
will  be  found  under  Educational  Literature. 

Directions  have  been  given  to  the  teachers,  through  the  county  superin- 
tendents, to  make  use  of  these  bulletins  for  the  systematic  instruction  of 
the  children  of  their  schools  in  public  health  and  hygiene,  and  to  give  to 
the  entire  school  at  least  three  brief  health  talks  a  week,  the  information 
for  which,  progressively  and  logically  arranged,  has  been  furnished  them  in 
the  Health  Talks  Bulletins.  Another  one  of  these  bulletins,  enlarging  some- 
what on  the  first  ideas,  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation. 

This  health  and  hygiene  work  is  a  long  step  forward  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions  and  public  health  in  the  rural  districts.  County 
superintendents  and  public  school  teachers  have  responded  intelligently  and 
enthusiastically  to  the  call  for  it.  Emphasis  was  laid  upon  this  work  in  the 
county  teachers'  institutes,  and  special  attention  is  being  given  to  it  in  the 
county  teachers'  associations. 

By  addresses  and  talks  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  general  public,  the  secre- 
tary and  assistant  secretary  to  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  physicians 
of  the  State  generally  are  aiding  greatly  in  this  campaign  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  and  the  people  of  the  State  in  public  health  and  hygiene  and 
in  the  cultivation  of  public  sentiment  therefor.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
how  much  can  be  done,  through  simple  instruction,  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  for  the  rising  generation  in  the  public  schools  for  the  preven- 
tion and  eradication  of  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  hookworm  disease,  scarlet 
fever,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  other  preventable  diseases  that  constitute 
the  chief  scourges  of  our  population.  The  sentiment  is  rapidly  growing  and 
the  demand  rapidly  increasing  that  such  instruction  shall  be  made  an  essen- 
tial and  organic  part  of  our  educational  work. 

Whole-time  health  officers  have  been  employed  in  a  number  of  counties, 
and  with  their  cooperation  and  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made  in  several  counties  in  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children. 

Camimign  for  Education.~The  campaign  for  education,  by  bulletins, 
through  the  press,  and  by  public  addresses,  has  been  carried  on  without  cessa- 
tion. The  State  Superintendent  has  used  all  the  time  that  he  could  spare 
from  his  work  in  the  office  for  field  work  and  educational  campaign  work. 
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In  this  work  he  has  also  been  assisted  bj^  the  State  Agents  for  Rural  Schools 
and  the  State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools  and  other  members  of  his 
staff. 

In  many  counties,  of  course,  enthusiastic  and  consecrated  county  superin- 
tendents have  carried  on  almost  continuously  effective  campaigns  for  public 
education  and  school  improvement,  by  personal  work,  public  addresses,  circu- 
lar letters,  newspaper  articles,  etc.  In  this  work  many  of  them  have  been 
assisted  by  consecrated  teachers  and  public  spirited  citizens  of  all  classes  and 
vocations.  After  all,  the  most  effective  part  of  this  campaign  is  that  carried 
on  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  without  blare  of  trumpets,  in  the  county, 
under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  county  superintendent  of  common  sense  and 
consecration. 

Wo7na?i's  Association  for  the  Betterment  of  Public  Schoolhoitses  and 
Grounds. — Through  the  unselfish  work  of  the  patriotic  women  of  the  State, 
county  and  local  associations,  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  raised  for  the 
improvement  of  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  and  much  valuable  voluntary 
service  that  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents  has  been  rendered  in 
making  the  schoolrooms  and  school  grounds  more  beautiful  and  attractive, 
and  in  cultivating  public  sentiment  and  public  interest  for  the  betterment 
of  the  public  schools.  Many  county  superintendents,  public  school  teachers, 
county  boards  of  education,  and  school  committeemen  have  given  their  hearty 
cooperation  to  the  women  in  this  work. 

County  Commencements. — Another  significant  and  distinctive  forward  step 
in  the  educational  progress  of  the  period  has  been  the  increased  number  of 
county  commencements  held  and  the  Increased  Interest  and  improvement 
in  these  events.  Successful  county  commencements  have  been  held  in  most 
counties  in  which  thousands  of  school  children  participated  in  parades,  con- 
tests, school  exhibits,  school  fairs  and  other  events  and  hundreds  of  children 
received  certificates  after  examination  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
seven  elementary  grades. 

These  commencements  have  come  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  educa- 
tional rallies  and  the  most  popular  public  gatherings  in  the  counties  in  which 
they  have  been  held.  They  have  proved  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies 
for  the  stimulation  of  county  pride,  school  spirit,  community  emulation,  for 
the  cultivation  of  public  sentiment  for  public  education,  and  for  the  encour- 
agement of  children  to  remain  in  the  public  schools  for  the  completion  of 
the  elementary  grades  and  to  enter  the  rural  high  schools  and  the  farm-life 
schools.  A  bulletin  on  the  county  commencements,  containing  accounts  of 
some  of  them,  typical  programs  and  valuable  suggestions  for  their  organiza- 
tion and  successful  conduction,  has  been  issued  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  can  be  obtained  from  any  county 
superintendent. 

MOONLIGHT  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHING  AMLTS  TO  KEA1>  AND  AVRITE 

In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  State  Superintendent,  about  five  thousand 
public  school  teachers  volunteered  their  services,  without  additional  com- 
pensation, to  teach  night  schools  to  instruct  adults  that  could  not  read  and 
write.  The  North  Carolina  press  actively  and  generously  joined  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy,  the  State  Council  of  the  Junior  Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics  appropriated  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  aid  the 
work,  and  its  State  Councilor,  Col.  Paul  Jones,  unselfishly  devoted  much  time 

Part  1—2 
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and  effort  to  assisting  in  the  work.  The  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
local  women's  clubs,  and  other  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  State  re- 
sponded to  the  call  and  rendered  most  valuable  assistance. 

To  ascertain  the  results  of  these  schools  in  the  reduction  of  adult  illiteracy, 
a  careful  survey  in  two  typical  counties,  Pasquotank  in  the  East  and  Caldwell 
in  the  West,  was  conducted  for  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Crosby,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Service,  in  cooperation 
with  the  county  superintendents  of  those  counties. 

The  report  of  those  surveys  reveal  the  remarkable  facts  that  in  those 
counties  white  illiteracy  has  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent — one-half — since  the 
census  of  1910;  that  practically  all  illiterates  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
in  1910  have  since  been  taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  public  schools;  that 
practically  every  one  of  the  illiterates  remaining  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
were  past  thirty  years  of  age.  These  facts  justify  the  belief  that,  with  a 
proper  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  illiteracy  in  the  present 
and  in  future  generations  can  be  prevented  and  that,  with  a  well  organized 
and  properly  directed  system  of  night  schools,  practically  all  adult  illiterates 
can  be  reached  and  taught  to  read  and  write  in  a  few  years. 

I  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  right  to  call  upon  the  poorly  paid,  hard- 
worked  public  school  teachers  of  the  State  to  continue  to  give  their  services, 
without  compensation,  to  this  work  of  teacning  night  schools  for  adults,  nor 
did  I  believe  that  this  work  could  be  efficiently  and  permanently  conducted 
under  a  volunteer  plan,  therefore  I  have  earnestly  recommended  for  its  con- 
tinuation an  appropriation  by  the  State  to  be  duplicated  by  the  county  and 
the  community.  With  the  aid  of  such  an  appropriation  I  confidently  believe 
that  adult  illiteracy  can  be  practically  wiped  out  within  the  next  few  years. 
Below  is  given  a  brief  report  of  the  surveys  in  Pasquotank  and  CaldAvell 
counties: 

A  list  of  the  white  illiterates  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  by  name,  age,  and 
voting  precinct,  as  found  by  the  Federal  census  takers  in  1910  in  each  of 
these  counties,  was  secured  from  the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  With 
this  list  in  hand,  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Service 
visited  each  county  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  local  school  officials,  made  can- 
vasses and  secured  definite  and,  it  is  believed,  accurate  information  concern- 
ing each  illiterate. 

In  this  manner  the  following  significant  facts  were  obtained: 
Pasquotank  County. — Nearly  half,  or  253,  of  the  569  illiterates  reported 
in  1910  can  now  read  and  write — have  learned  to  read  and  write  since  1910. 
Thirty-six  had  moved  away  from  the  county,  68  could  not  be  found  at  all, 
51  are  dead,  and  only  28  per  cent,  or  161,  were  definitely  established  as  still 
being  illiterate. 

Caldwell  County  (five  townships  and  town  of  Lenoir). — Six  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  the  1,598  reported  in  1910  can  now  read  and  write,  137  have 
moved  away,  138  could  not  be  found,  105  are  dead,  and  30  per  cent,  or  543, 
are  still  illiterate. 

Granting  that  the  reduction  in  illiteracy  among  those  who  moved  away 
and  those  who  could  not  be  found  is  approximately  the  same  as  among  those 
accounted  for,  and  deducting  from  the  number  those  who  have  died,  we  find 
that  62  per  cent  in  Pasquotank  County  and  55  per  cent  in  Caldwell  have 
definitely  passed  from  the  illiteracy  class.  In  Pasquotank  County  the  per- 
centage of  the  white  population  illiterate  in  1910  was  7.5.     According  to  the 
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above  it  would  now  be  less  than  3  per  cent,  while  Caldwell  County,  which  in 
1910  had  18.8  per  cent  of  the  white  population  illiterate,  there  now  would 
be  only  8.5  per  cent  illiterate. 

A  most  striking  fact,  and  one  that  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  school 
folk,  is  that,  almost  without  exception,  it  was  found  in  both  counties  that 
those  illiterates  who  were  under  18  years  of  age  in  1910  have  since  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  the  public  schools.  Further,  practically  every 
one  of  the  704  illiterates  remaining  in  the  two  counties  was  past  thirty 
years  of  age.  And  here  lies  the  task  of  the  Moonlight  Schools.  If  these 
people  are  to  be  reached  at  all,  they  must  be  reached  either  by  these  schools 
or  by  personal  workers. 

The  facts  disclosed  by  this  survey  are  especially  interesting  and  valuable, 
since  they  form  a  concrete  basis  upon  which  some  idea  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  illiteracy  in  the  whole  of  North  Carolina  can  be  based. 

Surveys  are  planned  for  two  more  counties — Lincoln  and  Catawba.  The 
lists  have  been  secured  and  the  results  will  be  published  as  soon  as  the  sur- 
veys are  completed. 

Following  will  be  found  the  tabulated  results  of  the  surveys  in  Pasquotank 
and  Caldwell  counties: 

Results  in  Pasquotank  County  by  Townships. 
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Results  in  Caldwell  County  by  Townships. 
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86 

40 

64 

7 

42 

North  Catawba 

149 
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418 

87 
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94 
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23 
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9 
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30 
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23 
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Little  River 

121 

Hudson.         .... .       

76 

Lower  Crefk 
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1,.598 
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Imiiortant  Educational  Legislation.— Yo\\o^\ms  is  a  summary  of  the  edu- 
cational legislation  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1915: 

State-wide  Bond  Act  for  School  Buildings. — This  act  enables  any  county, 
township,  or  school  district  which  embraces  an  incorporated  town  or  public 
high  school,  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  for  building  school- 
houses.  The  rate  of  interest  shall  not  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  the  maximum 
amount  that  may  be  voted  by  any  county  is  $100,000,  or  by  any  district  or 
township  f25,000.  A  sinking  fund  and  interest  are  provided  for  by  means  of 
a  special  tax,  and  the  bonds  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  par. 

Census. — Section  4148  was  amended  so  as  to  place  the  taking  of  the  census 
in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee,  and  provides  that  they  may  employ 
the  teacher  or  some  other  competent  person  in  each  district  to  take  the 
census. 

Compulsory  Attendance. — The  compulsory  attendance  law  was  amended  so 
as  to  require  monthly  reports  of  absences  from  teachers  instead  of  weekly, 
and  also  to  require  the  teachers  to  ^notify  the  parents  of  absences  of 
children.  Further  provides  for  attendance  officer  requiring  parents  to  report 
on  a  certain  day  in  each  month  to  render  excuse  for  unexcused  absences  of 
children. 

High  Schools. — The  public  high  school  law  was  amended  so  as  to  require 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  20  pupils  to  entitle  the  school  to  appropriation 
from  the  State.  The  minimum  apportionment  possible  from  the  State  was 
reduced  to  ?200  from  $250,  and  the  maximum  possible  apportionment  was 
raised  to  $600  from  $500. 

Educational  Literature, — During  the  two  years  the  following  new  educa- 
tional literature  has  been  prepared,  published,  and  sent  out  from  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent: 

Program  for  North  Carolina  Day,  1915,  40  pages. 

Program  for  North  Carolina  Day,  1916,  16  pages. 

Handbook  for  High  School  Teachers,  1916,  30  pages. 

Public  School  Law,  complete  edition,  136  pages. 

Public  School  Law,  short  edition,  93  pages. 

Directory  of  School  Officials,  1915,  48  pages. 

Directory  of  School  Officials,  1916,  48  pages. 

Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  1915,  12  pages. 

Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  1916,  50  pages. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools,  1914,  96 
pages. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools,  1915,  96 
pages. 

Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  1915, 
347  pages. 

Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  1916, 
279  pages. 

Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1914-1916, 
485  pages. 

Daily  Schedule  of  Work  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  1915,  36  pages. 

Daily  Schedule  of  Work  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  1916,  48  pages. 

Song  Collection  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  1915,  56  pages. 

Song  Collection  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  1916,  56  pages. 

Public  School  Register,  48  pages. 
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Arbor  Day,  1915,  36  pages. 

Arbor  Day,  1916,  32  pages. 

How  to  Teach  Spelling,  1916,  16  pages. 

Uniform  Gradation  and  Certification  of  Teachers,  1916,  16  pages. 

Adult  Illiteracy  in  North  Carolina,  1916,  32  pages. 

Twelve  Lessons  for  Moonlight  Schools,  1916,  40  pages. 

Corn  Bulletin,  1916,  96  pages. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  State  Board  of  Examiners,  8  pages. 

Course  of  Study  for  Farm-Life  Schools,  1916,  50  pages. 

Approved  List  of  Books  for  Rural  Libraries,  1916,  45  pages. 

Reports  of  the  Colleges  of  North  Carolina.  1916,  13  pages. 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  1916,  104  pages. 

Various  pamphlets  containing  extracts  from  school  law  and  other  matters 
of  interest. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  supply  of  the  most  valuable  bulletins  heretofore  pub- 
lished and  reported  has  been  kept  on  hand  and  will  continue  to  be  kept  on 
hand  for  distribution.  Besides  the  foregoing,  blanks  covering  every  phase  of 
school  organization  and  work  have  been  sent  out.  These  have  aided  all  school 
officials  in  keeping  their  records  and  making  accurate  reports  of  "the  work 
done.  A  new  and  improved  system  of  accounting  has  been  introduced 
throughout  the  State  to  aid  in  keeping  record  of  school  funds.  A  new  system 
of  statistical  records  of  the  county  superintendents  has  been  provided  during 
this  biennial  period.  The  efforts  along  this  line  have  aided  greatly  in  the 
gradation  of  rural  schools,  which  means  a  great  saving  of  time  to  the  children 
who  attend  these  schools  by  enabling  them  to  do  more  consistent  and  con- 
secutive work.  A  card  index  system  for  the  statistical  record  of  the  schools 
has  also  been  devised  and  furnished  the  counties  where  desired. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 

PUBLICINSTRUCTION 


In  accordance  with  my  duty  under  the  law,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
recommendations  and  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor: 

I.  The  Establishiueiit  of  a  State  Board  of  Exaniiuers  and  Institute  Conductors. 

For  the  uniform  certification,  by  examination  and  by  accrediting  without 
examination,  of  all  public  school  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents, 
rural  and  urban,  except  second  and  third  grade  teachers,  the  examination 
and  certification  of  whom  will  be  left  iu  the  hands  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, by  some  equitable,  definite,  uniform  plan  for  examination,  gradation, 
and  accrediting.  For  the  conduct,  in  cooperation  with  county  superintend- 
ents, of  county  teachers'  institutes  and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  other 
work  in  the  county  for  the  professional  improvement  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
public  school  teachers. 

The  need  of  a  better  method  of  examining,  accrediting,  and  certificating 
teachers  and  superintendents  in  North  Carolina  is  apparent  from  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  present  method  that  has  been  in  operation  in  this 
State,  almost  without  the  crossing  of  a  "t"  or  the  dotting  of  an  "i,"  since 
1S81: 

1.  All  teachers  in  the  elefnentary  rural  public  schools  are  required  to  be 
examined  and  certificated  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in 
which  they  teach:  first  grade  teachers  biennially,  second  and  third  grade 
teachers  annually.  There  is  no  provision  for  them  to  secure  exemption  from 
this  endless  round  of  examinations  on  the  same  subjects.  Their  certificates 
ai'e  valid  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  issued.  The  same  teacher 
may  be  legally  required  to  be  subjected  to  a  new  examination  on  the  same 
subjects  in  every  other  county  to  which  he  removes  and  desires  to  teach. 
There  is  no  legal  provision  for  the  renewal  of  certificates  without  further 
examination,  for  the  issuance  of  permanent  or  life  certificates,  or  for  allow- 
ing credits  towards  certification  without  examination  for  work  done  in  stand- 
ard colleges,  normal  schools,  or  high  schools,  or  for  successful  experience. 
Previous  preparation  and  successful  experience  count  for  nothing  toward 
certification.  All  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  examination  on  the  same 
subjects  for  all  grades  of  certificates  in  the  elementary  rural  schools. 

2.  All  teachers  in  all  city,  town,  and  other  public  schools  operated  under 
special  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  are  exempt  from  examination  or  certifi- 
cation of  any  sort  by  anybody. 

3.  Each  county  superintendent  is  authorized  to  prepare  his  own  examina- 
tion questions  and  grade  his  examination  papers.  With  a  hundred  county 
superintendents,  some  rigid,  some  lax,  all  differing  temperamentally  and 
intellectually,  it  is  possible  to  have  a  hundred  different  standards  for  the 
same  grade  of  certificate  in  North  Carolina;  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
uniform  standard  of  qualification  or  certification  for  teaching  or  any  State 
standard  that  will  command  or  deserve  the  respect  of  the  public  or  of  the 
profession,  or  that  will  afford  reasonable  protection  in  either. 
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4.  Some  rural  high  school  teachers,  only  those  in  State-aided  rural  high 
schools,  are  .required  to  be  examined  and  certificated;  others  are  not.  No 
high  school  teachers  in  city  and  town  schools  are  required  to  be  examined 
or  certificated. 

5.  Under  the  present  law  there  are  no  required  qualifications  in  scholar- 
ship, professional  training,  or  experience  for  superintendents  of  city  and 
town  schools,  and  only  the  glittering  generalities  of  a  liberal  education  and 
two  years  experience  in  teaching  within  the  five  years  preceding  their  elec- 
tion for  county  superintendents. 

6.  The  tyro  just  entering  the  work  of  teaching,  often  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  something  else  or  as  a  mere  temporary  means  of  making  a  little  money 
to  do  something  else,  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  professional 
teacher.  Under  such  a  system  there  can  be  no  adequate  protection  to  the 
teaching  profession  or  to  the  public  against  incompetents  and  charlatans; 
without  professional  protection  there  is  no  adequate  inducement  to  strong 
men  and  women  to  enter  it  as  a  life  work,  and  no  guarantee  to  the  public  and 
to  the  taxpayers  against  the  waste  of  money  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  precious 
time  and  the  interests  of  their  children  by  the  employment  of  incompetent, 
untrained,  and  inexperienced  teachers  on  the  same  footing  and  practically 
at  the  same  salaries  in  unjust  competition  with  competent,  trained,  and 
experienced  teachers.  Every  other  profession  in  North  Carolina  has  been 
granted  by  the  General  Assembly  the  professional  protection  that  it  asked 
for  itself  and  for  the  public  against  incompetents  and  charlatans  in  the 
profession. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  the  present  law  regulating  the  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  its  injustice,  its  inconsistency, 
its  lack  of  uniformity,  though  Article  IX,  sec.  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina  explicitly  directs  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  public 
schools,  its.  inadequacy  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  in  the  State  and  to 
conform  to  the  progress  in  education  along  other  lines,  and  to  the  demand 
for  a  better  guarantee  for  better  trained  teachers  and  better  service  for 
largely  increased  expenditures  for  teaching,  ought  to  be  evident  to  every- 
body. A  law  enacted  thirty-six  years  ago,  fairly  well  adapted,  perhaps,  to  the 
needs  of  that  time,  could  hardly  be  expected  by  any  reasonable  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  changed  conditions  since  that  time  to  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  this  time.  It  is  out  of  date,  a  half-century  behind  progressive  legis- 
lation upon  this  subject  in  many  other  States  and  out  of  harmony  with  pro- 
gressive educational  thought  everywhere  upon  this  subject. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  in  the  name  of  a  long  suffering  profession, 
and  a  long  suffering  public,  I  earnestly  and  confidently  recommend  to  this 
General  Assembly  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  the  uniform  certification  of 
teachers  and  superintendents,  urban  and  rural,  by  examination,  and  without 
examination,  by  a  proper  accrediting  for  previous  preparation  and  successful 
experience,  by  a  competent  representative  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  co- 
operation and  consultation  with  county  and  city  superintendents.  Forty-five 
of  the  48  States  of  the  United  States  already  have  State  examination  and 
certification  of  public  school  teachers. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  methods  of  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  in  many  other  States,  I  beg  to  suggest  the  following  outline  of  the 
plan  that  I  would  recommend  as  best  adapted  to  our  needs  at  this  time  in 
this  State: 
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(a)  That  the  work  of  examinins;',  accrediting,  and  certificating  all  super- 
intendents and  public  school  teachers,  except  second  and  third  grade  teach- 
ers, and  tlie  work  of  conducting  county  institutes  and  of  supervising  and 
directing  other  work  in  the  counties  for  the  professional  improvement  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  public  school  teachers,  and  for  allowing  them  proper  credits 
for  such  work,  be  combined  under  one  board  to  be  known  as  "The  State 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors."  That  the  work  of  this  board 
shall  be  conducted  in  cooperation  and  consultation  with  the  county  super- 
intendents. 

(b)  Tliat  the  Board  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  appointive  members — ■ 
three  men  and  three  women — who  shall  devote  their  entire  time  to  its  work, 
and  who  shall  conduct  in  person — one  man  and  one  woman  to  each  county — 
the  two  weeks  biennial  county  institutes  for  teachers.  These  members  of  the 
Board  can  devote  to  the  county  institute  work  thirty-two  weeks  each  annu- 
ally, thereby  holding  institutes  in  lialf  of  the  counties  of  the  State  each  year. 
This  will  leave  twenty  w'eeks  annually  to  be  devoted  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  to  certification  of  teachers  and  to  the  other  work  of  the  Board.  The 
members  of  the  Board  in  this  Avay  will  be  brought  into  close,  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  county  superintendent  and  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  every  county  at  least  two  weeks  every  two  years.  The 
knowledge  and  sympathy  thus  acquired  by  them  at  first  hand  will  fit  them 
better  for  planning  wisely,  sympathetically,  and  conservatively  the  work  of 
examination  and  certification,  and  for  planning  and  successfully  carrying 
out  a  continuous,  progressive,  systematic  course  of  work  and  study  through 
county  teachers'  institutes,  teachers'  associations,  reading  circles,  etc.,  for 
the  professional  improvement  of  these  teachers.  This  w'ill  largely  remove 
the  serious  objection  and  the  possible  danger  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  that 
might  become  too  unsympathetic,  exacting,  and  theoretical  because  of  a  lack 
of  practical  knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  and  conditions  of  the  differ- 
ent counties  of  the  State  by  personal  acquaintance  with  county  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  and  of  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  under  which  so 
many  of  these  in  so  many  counties  are  compelled  to  labor.  By  providing  a 
whole-time  stenographer  and  a  whole-time  secretary  for  this  Board,  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  tlie  employment  of  competent  help  in  the  grading  of  exami- 
nation papers  when  found  absolutely  necessary,  such  a  board  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  able  to  handle  with  ease  all  this  certification,  county  institute,  and 
teacher  training  work,  to  correlate  it  all,  and  to  have  it  all  done  much  more 
efficiently,  expeditiously,  and,  in  the  long  run,  economically.  The  money  re- 
quired to  be  appropriated  biennially  by  every  county  for  institute  work  to  in- 
stitute workers  working  at  it  only  a  few  weeks  each  summer  and  constantly 
changing,  could  be  used  far  more  wisely  for  paying  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors, 
who  could  give  their  entire  time  and  thought  to  the  work,  and  would  certainly 
be  able  to  render  more  valuable  service.  From  $10,000  to  $12,000  is  now 
annually  spent  for  this  desultory  and,  in  many  respects,  unsatisfactory  and 
uncorrelated  county  institute  work.  About  $1,000  is  annually  expended 
for  the  work  of  the  present  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  certification 
of  high  school  teachers  in  214  State  rural  high  schools,  and  for  the  certifi- 
cation of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  first  grade  elementary  public 
school  teachers.     Not  more  than  $10,000  additional  would  be  needed  for  the 
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salaries  and  the  expenses  of  this  combined  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute 
Conductors.  It  is  evident,  without  argument,  that  such  a  whole-time  board 
could  do  all  of  this  work  far  more  satisfactorily,  systematically,  and  pro- 
fessionally, with  little  additional  cost  to  the  State,  and  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  work  would  far  more  than  compensate  for  the  small  increase 
in  cost. 

(c)  That  this  Board  shall  be  authorized  to  establish  a  uniform  standard, 
scholastic  and  professional,  for  the  certification  of  all  public  school  teachers, 
superintendents  and  principals,  rural  and  urban,  by  examination,  or  without 
examination  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  plan  of  accrediting  applicants 
for  satisfactory  work  in  standard  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  high  schools. 

(d)  That  the  certificates  issued  by  it  upon  examination  or  upon  credits 
and  successful  experience  without  examination  shall  not  be  valid  until  signed 
by  the  county  superintendent  or  the  city  superintendent  for  the  county  or 
city  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  or  by  whom  the  examination  is  con- 
ducted, who  shall  have  authority  to  pass  upon  the  personality,  character, 
and  general  qualifications,  other  than  scholarship,  of  all  such  applicants  for 
the  work  of  teaching,  and  to  withhold  for  valid  reasons  his  approval  of  such 
certificate,  with-  the  right  of  appeal  by  the  applicant,  however,  to  the  county 
board  of  education,  or  the  city  board  of  trustees,  and  from  them  to  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  review  and  investigation  of  the  causes  of  such  re- 
fusal and  for  final  determination  of  the  matter. 

(e)  That  certificates  so  issued  and  validated  shall  be  valid  without  further 
examination  in  every  county  in  the  State,  subject,  however,  to  revocation  by 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  good  and  sufficient  cause. 

(f)  That  examinations  prepared  by  the  Board  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
county  superintendents  and  the  town  and  city  superintendents  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  to 
the  State  Board  for  gradation. 

(g)  That  the  State  Board  shall  arrange  a  uniform  plan  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  certificates  and  for  the  promotion  of  teachers  from  one  class  to 
another,  for  the  renewal  of  certificates  and  for  the  issuance  of  life  certifi- 
cates that  shall  encourage  and  reward  successful  experience,  professional 
training,  and  advanced  scholastic  attainment. 

(h)  That  all  certificates  heretofore  issued  shall  be  valid  until  the  date  of 
their  expiration  without  further  examination,  and  that  the  State  Board  shall 
provide  for  issuing  certificates  without  examination,  upon  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  character  and  qualification  to  all  teachers  now  engaged  in  teaching 
in  town  and  city  schools  in  which  certificates  to  teach  have  npt  heretofore 
been  required,  and  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  such  certificates. 

(i)  That  the  Board  shall  m.ake  similar  provisions  for  certificating,  without 
examination,  all  county,  city,  and  town  superintendents  and  assistant  super- 
intendents now  in  service.  The  Board  shall  fix  a  uniform  minimum  profes- 
sional and  scholastic  requirement  for  each  class  of  certificates  issued  by  it 
upon  examination  or  without  examination,  for  all  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents entering  the  work  hereafter,  and  shall  gradually  and  conservatively 
raise  this  minimum  standard  of  requirement  after  due  notice  in  advance. 

(j)  That  the  Board  shall  require  at  least  the  same  minimum  qualifica- 
tions in  scholarship,  professional  training  and  experience  for  county  and 
city  superintendents  hereafter  entering  that  work  qs  shall  be  required  for 
the  highest  grade  teachers  whom  they  supervise. 
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(k)  That  the  examination  or  certification  of  second  and  third  grade  ele- 
mentary teacliers  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  each  county  as  at  present,  thereby  preventing  a  dearth  of  teachers  in  any 
county  until  more  first  grade  teachers  can  be  prepared,  and  leaving  open  the 
door  of  entrance  to  the  profession  to  all  worthy  aspiring  young  men  and 
women  of  limited  means  and  limited  opportunity  for  preparation  for  first 
grade  work,  with  ample  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  later  for  such  work. 

The  advantages  of  this  proposed  plan  for  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  and  for  the  organization  and  efficient  direction  and  correlation  of 
the  county  institute  work  and  the  whole  teacher  training  work  in  the  counties 
for  the  professional  improvement  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  public  school 
teachers  over  the  present  plan  ought  to  be  evident  without  further  argu- 
ment to  any  thoughtful  person  who  wall  take  the  time  to  compare  the  two 
plans. 

Some  of  Its  Advantages  May  Be  Summed  Up  As  Follows: 

1.  It  will  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  qualifications  for  all  public 
school  teachers,  urban  and  rural,  without  special  privileges  to  any. 

2.  It  provides  reasonable  protection  to  the  profession  and  the  public  and 
to  the  children  against  incompetents  and  charlatans. 

3.  It  provides  for  the  rational  certification  of  teachers  with  or  without 
examination,  and  the  classification  of  certificates  according  to  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 

4.  It  provides  for  academic  and  professional  credits  for  work  done  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship  and  training  and  successful  experience. 

5.  It  gives  relief  from  the  everlasting  round  of  senseless  examinations 
of  the  same  teachers  on  the  same  subjects  for  the  same  grade  of  certificate 
by  making  provision  for  renewals  of  certificates  without  examination  and 
for  permanent  and  life  certificates. 

6.  It  will  protect  the  members  of  the  teaching  profession  from  unjust  com- 
petition with  inexperienced,  unqualified,  and  untrained  teachers,  and  make 
it  possible  to  develop  and  maintain  a  real  teaching  profession  in  North 
Carolina. 

7.  It  will  gradually  eliminate  incompetent  teachers,  stimulate  professional 
pride,  and  encourage  better  preparation,  scholastic  and  professional,  by  put- 
ting a  premium  upon  this. 

8.  It  will  relieve  superintendents  from  the  embarrassment  of  personal  and 
political  influences  in  behalf  of  local  applicants  and  from  criticism  and  an- 
tagonism, injurious  to  the  schools,  from  the  friends  and  relatives  of  appli- 
cants refused  certificates  by  them  for  lack  of  scholarship  and  for  other  good 
reasons. 

9.  It  takes  care  of  all  the  worthy  among  the  present  teachers  and  super- 
intendents and  throws  proper  safeguards  around  entrance  to  the  profession 

in  the  future. 

10.  With  little  additional  cost  it  provides  a  much  more  efficient  and  system- 
atic plan  for  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  and  for  the  conduct 
of  teachers'  institutes  and  all  other  teacher  training  work  of  the  counties 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers. 

11.  It  leaves  open  for  those  who  are  not  qualified  for  first  grade  certificates 
and  high  school  certificates,  second  and  third  grade  certificates,  so  that  no 
worthy  person  need  be  deprived  of  his  means  of  livelihood.    In  the  meantime 
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he  is  afforded  a  better  opportunity   for  professional  improvement  and  for 
qualifying  for  higher  and  better  paid  work  in  the  profession. 

The  Success  and  Practicability  of  State  Certification  Already 

Demonstrated. 

In  1907,  when  the  rural  State  high  schools  were  established,  in  order  to 
safeguard  them  against  unqualified  high  school  teachers,  a  State  Board  of 
Examiners  was  established  for  the  certification  of  teachers  in  these  schools 
by  examination  and  by  accrediting  without  examination  for  satisfactory  work 
in  standard  colleges  and  normal  schools.  This  Board  was  also  empowered 
to  issue  five-year  State-wide  first  grade  elementary  Certificates.  The  work  of 
this  Board  has  been  most  successful  and  has  resulted  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  for  teachers  in  these  high  schools  and  in  encouraging 
and  stimulating  higher  scholastic  and  better  professional  preparation.  What 
such  a  board  has  accomplished  for  this  limited  number  of  schools  and  teachers 
can  be  accomplished  for  all  the  schools  and  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  by 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  under  the  plan 
recommended.  In  fact,  the  establishment,  under  this  recommendation,  of 
a  larger  and  better  equipped  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  have  charge  of 
the  certification  of  all  superintendents,  high  school  teachers,  and  all  first 
grade  elementary  teachers  would  be  simply  an  enlargement  and  improvement 
of  a  plan  already  in  successful  operation  for  the  past  ten  years  for  a  limited 
number  of  such  teachers.  The  success  and  practicability  of  such  a  plan  has 
already  been  demonstrated,  therefore,  in  the  State.  Under  the  present  law, 
however,  the  chief  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  stenographer  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent has  been  compelled  to  do  the  stenographic  work  of  the  Board.  The 
work  of  the  Board  and  the  necessary  correspondence  has  increased  so  greatly 
that  at  least  one-half  or  more  of  the  time  of  the  chief  clerk  and  the  stenogra- 
pher in  the  State  Superintendent's  office  is  now  required  to  attend  to  the 
work  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  In  the  meantime 
the  regular  work  of  this  office  has  greatly  increased  also.  The  work  of  the 
State  Superintendent's  office  has  consequently  suffered  greatly,  necessitating 
unavoidable  and  sometimes  annoying  delays  in  the  work  of  the  office  and 
imposing  much  work  upon  the  chief  clerk  and  the  stenographer,  with  no 
additional  compensation.  It  is  impossible  for  this  arrangement  to  continue. 
Unless  this  recommendation  for  a  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors with  a  whole-time  secretary  and  stenographer  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  work  of  examination  and  certification  of  teachers  is  adopted,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  either  to  abolish  the  present  State  Board  of  Examiners 
or  to  provide  an  additional  secretary  and  stenographer  for  it. 

Resolutions  of  the  I^.  C.  Teachers'  Assembly  and  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  fob  State  Examination  and  Certification. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly, 
held  in  Raleigh,  December  1,  1916,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed: 

That  we  renew  our  pledge  of  support  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  improve  the  standards  of  the  teaching  profession. 
We    request   the    Legislative    Committee    of    the   Assembly    to    strive    vigor- 
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ously  in  assisting  the  state  superintendent  to  induce  tlie  Legislature  to  enact 
a  uniform  plan  of  examination  and  certification  of  public  school  teachers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  for  the  uniform  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers  and  general  direction  of  the  county  institutes 
and  other  teacher  training  work,  respectfully  and  earnestly  petition  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  North  Carolina  to  enact  it  into  law  for  the  protection  and 
elevation  of  our  profession  and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education, 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  its  passage. 

Similar  resolutions  in  favor  of  State  certification  and  examination  of  teach- 
ers have  been  passed  by  teachers  assembled  in  the  summer  schools  and  by 
many  County  Teachers'  Associations,  and  hundreds  of  personal  petitions 
from  individual  teachers  for  its  adoption  are  already  on  file.  All  of  these 
will  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  later. 

II.  The  Appointment  of  an  Educational  Commission. 

My  second  recommendation  is  for  the  appointment  of  an  educational  com- 
mission of  three  or  five  members  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  school 
laws  and  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  State  and  a  careful  survey  of 
the  educational  conditions,  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1919, 
with  a  view  to  codifying  the  laws,  and  recommending  such  amendments  as 
will  give  the  State  a  complete,  correlated,  coordinated  public  school  system 
that  shall  in  all  respects  be  modern  and  effective. 

For  forty  years  we  have  been  gradually  amending  and  improving  our 
school  laws  and  improving  and  enlarging  our  school  system  a  little  at  a 
time.  We  started  with  the  University  and  the  elementary  schools.  One  by 
one  at  different  times  the  A.  and  M.  Colleges  and  the  Normal  schools  were 
added.  In  1907  a  general  system  of  public  secondary  schools  was  started; 
in  1911  the  first  provision  was  made  for  starting  a  system  of  vocational 
secondary  schools.  Each  of  these  necessary  and  important  parts  of  a  com- 
plete educational  system  has  been  started  at  different  times  and  developed 
more  or  less  independently  of  the  other  and  more  or  less  disproportionately, 
according  to  the  influence  and  activity  of  its  respective  advocates  and 
friends.  .Naturally  in  a  system  that  had  to  be  developed  in  this  way  there 
are  some  duplications  of  work  and  some  lack  of  uniformity,  correlation,  and 
coordination. 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  system, 
a  careful  survey  of  thfe  State's  educational  conditions  and  needs,  and  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  best  in  the  school  systems  of  other  States  by  a  compe- 
tent educational  commission  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  with  authority  to  call  to  its  assistance  in  this  work  any 
expert  help  that  may  be  available  either  from  public  or  private  foundations. 
I  have  the  assurance  of  such  assistance  from  some  of  these  foundations,  if 
desired  and  requested.  As  State  Superintendent,  I  should  welcome  the 
assistance  of  such  a  commission.  With  its  aid  a  much  more  thorough  and 
comprehensive  study  can  be  made  of  the  whole  educational  system,  its  con- 
ditions and  needs,  in  two  years  than  would  be  possible  in  many  years  by  the 
State  Superintendent  and  his  corps  or  workers,  each  busy  with  his  special 
work   and   with   the   numerous   executive   details   thereof.     The   report   and 
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recommendations  of  such  a  commission  ought  to  form  a  safe  basis  for  pro- 
gressive educational  legislation  in  the  State  in  1919,  that  would  at  once  set 
the  State  forward  educationally  many  years  and  make  it  possible  for  North 
Carolina  to  have  one  of  the  most  modern,  complete,  and  efficient  public  school 
systems  in  this  whole  country.  Such  commissions  have  proved  successful 
and  helpful  in  other  States,  notably  so  recently  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
After  investigation  of  the  cost  of  this  work  in  Maryland,  I  feel  sure  that  with 
such  assistance  as  can  be  easily  obtained  from  outside  sources,  if  desired, 
the  cost  of  this  work  to  this  State  need  not  exceed  $5,000. 

III.  County  Boards  of  Education. 

The  present  plan  of  selecting  county  boards  of  education  has,  in  my 
opinion,  some  serious  defects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  uniform.  Six 
counties  of  the  State  are  allowed  by  special  acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  elect  the  members  of  their  county  boards  of  education,  and  three  of  these 
counties  are  also  allowed  to  elect  their  county  superintendents.  County 
boards  of  education  in  all  other  counties  of  the  State  are  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  county  superintendents  of  these  counties  are  elected 
by  the  county  boards  of  education.  Section  2,  Article  IX,  of  the  Constitution 
directs  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools.  To  have  elected  boards  of  education  in  some  counties 
and  elected  superintendents  in  some  counties  and  appointive  boards  of  edu- 
cation with  authority  to  select  county  superintendents  in  all  other  counties, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  this  mandate  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and  whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  unwise  and  has  become 
a  constant  source  of  agitation  and  irritation. 

Experience  everywhere  has  demonstrated  that  partisan  and  factional  poli- 
tics cannot  be  mixed  with  the  management  of  the  public  schools  without 
proving  disastrous  to  their  best  interests.  Both  political  parties  in  North 
Carolina  profess  to  favor  removing  the  public  schools  from  politics.  The 
present  plan  of  appointing  county  boards  of  education  by  the  General  As- 
sembly has  not  removed  the  public  schools  from  politics,  and,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  method  of  appointing  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  the 
county  school  system  by  a  political  body  upon  recommendation  of  political 
and  sometimes  partisan  factional  representatives,  or  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  a  political  party,  cannot  remove  them  from  politics.  It  has  not 
been  satisfactory  mainly  because  these  appointments  have  been  too  subject 
to  factional  and  political  influences  and  have  sometimes  been  thus  con- 
trolled, to  the  injury  of  the  schools. 

The  law  inaugurating  this  plan  of  appointing  counfy  boards  of  education 
was  enacted  by  the  Democratic  General  Assembly  of  1901,  before  the  present 
State  Superintendent  came  into  office.  It  is  not  his  plan,  and  is  not  the  plan 
that  he  has  recommended  or  that  he  now  recommends.  He  has  advocated 
the  appointive  plan  in  preference  to  the  plan  of  electing  county  boards  of 
education  by  popular  vote  advocated  by  the  Republican  Party  in  its  plat- 
form, in  its  campaigns,  strenuously  fought  for  by  its  representatives  in 
every  General  Assembly  for  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  favored  by 
some  Democrats,  because  he  believed  and  still  believes  it  to  be  a  better  plan, 
in  that  it  removes  the  selection  of  the  chief  administrative  officers  of  the 
county  school  system,  and,  therefore,  the  county  schools,  farther  from  politi- 
cal and  factional  influences  and  wrangles. 
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Election  of  County  Boards  of  Education  by  Popular  Vote. 

The  election  of  county  boai-ds  of  education  by  popular  vote  would  neces- 
sarily make  the  co.unty  school  system  and  the  county  schools  more  subject 
to  political  influences,  political  prejudices,  political  and  factional  discontent, 
and  political  and  factional  revenge  than  the  appointment  of  them.  It  would 
make  it  easier  to  revolutionize  the  educational  policy  of  the  county  every 
two  years,  more  difficult  to  secure  a  reasonable  degree  of  stability,  perma- 
nency, and  continuity  of  progressive  educational  policies  in  the  county,  found 
by  experience  here  and  everywhere  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  getting  the 
best  results  in  educational  work  and  for  permanent  growth  and  development 
in  that  work.  From  the  very  nature  of  education  its  growth  and  development 
must  be  comparatively  slow;  the  results  of  educational  policies  cannot  be 
fairly  tested  in  a  few  years.  The  election  of  county  boards  of  education 
would  finally  mean  the  indirect  election  of  the  county  superintendent,  who 
would  generally  be  the  main  issue  in  the  election  of  the  board.  This  would 
make  it  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a  proper  professional 
standard  of  qualification  for  this  position,  and  would  reduce  the  position  of 
county  superintendent  to  the  plane  of  a  political  oflftce  instead  of  a  profes- 
sional position.  The  best  qualified  men  for  county  boards  of  education  and 
county  superintendent,  the  most  important  and,  at  present,  the  most  poorly 
compensated  positions  in  the  county,  would  not  be  willing  to  enter  a  politi- 
cal scramble  for  these  offices.  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  disaster  that 
could  befall  the  schools  of  any  county  than  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  elec- 
tion that  would  make  possible  and  almost  unavoidable  the  selection  of  the 
county  superintendent,  the  head  of  the  county  school  system,  for  political 
rather  than  professional  qualifications. 

The  election  of  county  boards  of  education  by  popular  vote  W'Ould  always 
place  the  county  school  systems  of  a  considerable  minority  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  under  the  control  of  the  minority  political  party  of  the  State 
and  render  it  practically  impossible  to  secure  uniformity  and  harmony  in 
administering  the  State  system  and  in  enforcing  the  State  educational  poli- 
cies of  the  majority  party.  The  constant  temptation  to  play  the  county 
system  in  these  counties  in  antagonism  to  the  State  system  and  policies  for 
which  the  majority  political  party  is  held  responsible  for  political  gain  to 
the  minority  party  would,  I  fear,  be  too  great  for  political  nature  to  resist. 

A  business,  like  education,  that  is  mainly  professional  can  never  be  "most 
successfully  administered  under  a  method  of  selecting  its  chief  administra- 
tive ofllicers  that  is  mainly  political. 

The  minority  party  in  its  recent  platform  and  political  campaign  made  the 
election  of  county  boards  of  education  by  popular  vote  in  each  county  and 
the  administration  of  the  public  schools  the  chief  issue,  and  was  defeated 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned  if  time  and  space 
permitted,  I  cannot  recommend  the  election  of  county  boards  of  education 
by  popular  vote.  I  believe  that  the  present  plan  of  appointment  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  preferable  to  that  plan. 

Suggested  Plan  for  Selection  of  County  Boards  of  Education. 

I  believe  that  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  very  close  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  our  people  honestly  desire 
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that  the  administration  of  their  schools  shall  be  removed  as  far  as  possible 
from  partisan  politics  and  factional  bitterness.  The  leaders  and  campaign 
speakers  of  both  political  parties  in  their  discussion  of  this  subject  with  the 
people  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  advocacy  of  keeping  the  public 
schools  out  of  politics.  The  Republican  Party  definitely  proposed  to  do  this 
by  election  of  county  boards  by  popular  vote;  but  the  people  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  the  schools  could  not  be  taken  out  of  politics  by  a  plan 
that  necessarily  threw  them  into  the  turmoil  of  partisan  or  factional  politics 
in  everj^  county  every  two  years. 

Have  not  the  people  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  recent  election) 
declared  that  election  of  county  boards  of  education  by  popular  vote  is  not 
the  remedy  that  they  desire  or  approve? 

In  my  opinion,  the  wisest  way  to  select  county  boards  of  education  would 
be  through  a  State  board  or  council  of  education  appointed  by  the  Governor 
or  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  the  Governor  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  com- 
posed of  representative  men,  teachers,  farmers  and  men  of  other  professions 
and  vocations,  at  least  one  or  more  from  every  congressional  district  of  the 
State,  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  needs  and  with  the  people  of  the 
various  counties  of  those  districts.  This  board  or  council  should  be  non- 
partisan, having,  like  the  State  Board  of  Elections,  minority  representation 
of  the  minority  party  of  the  State.  Every  county  board  of  education  should 
have  at  least  one  representative  of  the  minority  party  of  the  State,  where  a 
suitable  representative  can  be  found.  The  members  of  this  board  for  the 
selection  of  county  boards  of  education  and  the  members  of  the  county  boards 
of  education  should  be  chosen  because  of  their  known  interest  in  education 
and  their  known  fitness  in  character  and  intelligence  for  this  position.  Since 
the  schools  are  maintained  by  the  taxes  of  all  the  people,  patronized  by  the 
children  of  all  the  people,  irrespective  of  their  political  views,  and  need  for 
their  success  the  hearty  support  and  interest  of  all  the  people,  they  should 
be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  partisan  politics  and  directed  by  a  board 
of  education  as  nonpartisan  as  is  consistent  with  the  constitutional  require- 
ment for  a  uniform  system  of  education  and  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
majority  political  party  of  the  State  for  the  successful  administration  of  the 
system  in  every  county  of  the  State.  It  is  wise,  fair,  and  just  that  wherever 
well  qualified  men  can  be  found  in  the  minority  party,  representation  should 
be  given  to  both  of  the  leading  political  parties  upon  the  county  boards  of 
education  in  every  county. 

If  the  two  political  parties,  their  leaders  and  their  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  1917,  are  honest  in  their  protestations  and  their  advo- 
cacy of  taking  the  public  schools  out  of  politics,  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  showing  it.  Let  them  advocate  and  enact  into  law  a  plan  that  will  remove 
the  selection  of  county  boards  of  education,  the  chief  administrative  officers 
of  the  county  school  system,  farthest  from  political  and  factional  influences. 

There  is  a  division  in  the  Democratic  Party  upon  this  question  of  the  selec- 
tion of  county  boards  of  education,  manifesting  itself  in  almost  bitter  dis- 
sension in  the  last  General  Assembly  and  in  several  previous  General  As- 
semblies, to  the  injury  of  the  party  and  to  the  injury  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1917,  responsible  for  State 
educational  policies,  to  meet  in  the  early  days  of  the  session,  to  call  to  tneir 
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counsel,  if  necessary,  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  representative  citizens  and 
leaders  of  the  party  in  the  State  to  consider  carefully  and  discuss  freely  this 
whole  question,  in  the  hope  of  finding  and  agreeing  upon  a  plan  for  the  selec- 
tion of  county  boards  of  education  that  will  remove  their  selection  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  turmoil  of  partisan  and  factional  politics,  and  that  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  present  plan  of  appointing  them  by  the  General 
Assembly,  inaugurated  by  the  Democratic  Party,  or  the  proposed  plan  to 
elect  them  by  popular  vote,  advocated  by  the  Republican  Party  and  rejected 
by  the  people?  I  believe  that  the  plan  I  have  recommended,  or  some 
similar  plan  for  a  nonpartisan  representative  State  board  for  the  appointment 
of  nonpartisan  county  boards  of  education  with  a  majority  control  of  the 
majority  party  of  the  State  of  each  board,  would  remove  the  administration 
of  the  schools  as  far  as  is  possible  in  a  democracy  from  partisan  and  fac- 
tional politics  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  public  school 
system. 

IV.  County  Supervision. 

In  every  county  the  county  superintendent  is  necessarily  the  business  and 
professional  head  and  director  of  the  county  school  system.  No  big  business 
can  be  permanently  successful  without  a  competent  head  devoting  his  entire 
time  and  ability  to  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  business  in  all  of  its 
departments.  The  education  of  thousands  of  children  through  scores  of 
schools  and  teachers  in  each  county  is  the  biggest  and  most  important  busi- 
ness in  that  county.  The  business  has  been  growing  bigger  and  more  impor- 
tant in  every  county  every  year.  The  expenditures  for  it  by  State,  county,  and 
district  taxation  have  been  rapidly  increasing  every  year  until  in  1916  they 
were  in  the  State  at  least  five  times  what  they  were  in  1902.  The  business 
has  grown  most  rapidly  and  its  success  along  all  lines  has  been  greatest  in 
those  counties  that  have  employed  competent  whole-time  superintendents  at 
a  living  salary  and  have  given  these  superintendents  adequate  assistance 
where  needed. 

Increased  expenditures,  increased  attendance,  increased  teaching  force, 
lengthened  school  terms,  demonstrated  successful  results  in  counties  that 
have  tried  it  as  set  forth  elsewhere  in  my  biennial  report,  seem  to  me  to 
make  the  conclusion  irresistible  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  employment 
of  a  competent  whole-time  county  superintendent  at  a  living  salary  in  every 
county,  and,  in  the  larger  counties  for  the  employment  of  such  additional 
assistance,  clerical  and  professional,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  as  efficient 
administration  and  supervision  of  the  work  may  demand. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  for  more  efficient  supervision : 

(a)  That  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion of  each  county  to  employ  for  his  entire  time  a  competent  superintendent, 
who  shall  be  required  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  direction  of  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  county  and  the  visitation  and  supervision  of  the  schools 
while  in  session  and  who  shall  be  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  other  profession 
or  regular  business  while  superintendent. 

(b)  That  county  boards  of  education  in  the  larger  and  wealthier  counties 
be  specifically  authorized  to  employ  such  additional  clerical  and  profes- 
sional assistance  for  the  county  superintendent  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  work;   provided,  however,  that  each  county 
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shall  provide  the  additional  expense  necessary  for  such  assistance  out  of  its 
special  levy,  or  its  regular  county  school  funds,  and  that  no  part  of  the  same 
shall  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  State  Equalizing  Fund. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  additional  expense  necessary  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  whole-time  superintendent  in  counties  employing  only  part- 
time  superintendents  now,  will  be  provided  by  the  special  levy  for  necessary 
expenses  for  a  four-months  term,  or  out  of  the  "State  Equalizing  Fund"  in 
counties  in  which  such  a  levy  is  unnecessary.  As  the  State,  therefore,  bears 
directly  or  indirectly  this  additional  expense  for  whole-time  county  superin- 
tendents, as  the  school  term  in  the  county  will  not  be  shortened  thereby,  as 
the  smaller  and  weaker  counties,  because  of  their  lack  of  them  heretofore, 
need  them  worse  now,  I  can  conceive  of  no  valid  objection  to  providing  whole- 
time  county  superintendents  for  these  counties  as  well  as  for  larger  and 
stronger  counties,  practically  all  of  which  now  have  them  at  State  expense. 
Nor  can  I  see  any  reasonable  objection  to  authorizing  specifically  any  county 
to  provide  at  its  own  expense  additional  assistance  for  its  superintendent,  if 
it  is  able  to  do  so  and  needs  it. 

V.  Increase  in  State  Appropriation  for  Rural  Hi;?h  Schools. 

I  urgently  recommend  an  increase  of  at  least  $25,000  annually  in  the  State 
appropriation  for  rural  high  schools.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  this 
appropriation  since  1911.  The  enrollment  and  daily  attendance  have  rapidly 
increased,  and  will  continue  to  increase.  In  1911  the  enrollment  in  these 
high  schools  was  6,514  and  the  daily  attendance  4,716.  In  1916  the  enroll- 
ment was  10,379  and  the  daily  attendance  7,873.  These  schools  are  the  only 
means  of  placing  high  school  education  within  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  country  boys  and  girls,  of  giving  them  preparation  for  college  and 
better  preparation  for  citizenship  and  life.  The  cities  and  towns  of  the  State 
have  public  high  schools,  and  the  country  people  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  move  to  town  to  get  high  school  advantages  for  their  children.  Without 
an  increase  in  the  State  appropriation  for  these  rural  high  schools  it  will  be 
Impossible  to  meet  the  increasing  attendance  and  the  increasing  demands 
upon  those-  already  established,  or  to  establish  others  where  they  are  badly 
needed,  for  the  establishment  of  which  numerous  applications  are  on  file. 
For  fuller  information  about  the  very  successful  work  and  growth  of  these 
rural  high  schools  and  the  need  of  increased  appropriations  for  their  future 
development,  I  beg  to  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  the  report  of  Prof. 
N.  W.  Walker,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  High  Schools,  contained  in  my  bien- 
nial report. 

VI.  Compulsory  Attendance. 

I  recommend  that  the  compulsory  attendance  law  be  amended  so  as  to 
extend  the  compulsory  attendance  age  from  12  to  14  years,  and  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  for  its  enforcement. 

VII.  Health  Inspection  and  Medical  Inspection. 

I  recommend  an  amendment  to  section  4116  of  the  Public  School  Law  that 
shall  authorize  the  county  board  of  education  to  make  an  appropriation  out 
of  the  public  school  fund  not  to  exceed  $500  annually  to  be  used  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  county  board  of  health,  for  health 
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instruction  and  medical  inspection  of  the  cliildren  of  the  public  schools,  and 
to  include  such  appropriation  in  the  budget  of  annual  necessary  expenses, 
for  which  a  special  tax  shall  be  levied. 

YIII.  Increase  in  Salaries  of  Clerks  and  Stenographer. 

In  consideration  of  the  largely  increased  cost  of  living,  their  constantly 
increasing  work,  their  efficient  and  faithful  service,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
their  present  salaries  to  the  work  required  and  the  responsibility  imposed,  I 
earnestly  and  urgently  recommend  an  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  stenogra- 
pher of  the  Department  from  $900  to  $1,500  a  year,  and  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  salaries  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  of  the  Statistical  and  Loan  Fund 
Clerk. 
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Notwithstanding  the  encouraging  progress  along  all  former  lines  and  the 
encouraging  beginning  along  new  lines  of  educational  work  during  the  past 
two  years,  as  revealed  by  the  official  reports,  the  w-ork  to  be  done  and  the  ways 
and  means  of  doing  it  have  not  been  materially  changed  since  my  pi-eceding 
report.  As  I  discussed  most  of  these  subjects  somewhat  fully  and  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  in  that  report,  basing  my  discussion  and  suggestions  on  the 
most  careful  study  of  our  educational  conditions  that  I  have  been  able  to 
make,  I  have  deemed  it  wise  to  bring  forward,  with  some  changes  and  addi- 
tions, parts  of  my  previous  biennial  report.  This  is  the  work  to  be  done, 
as  I  see  it;  these  are  the  ways  and  means  of  doing  it,  as  I  see  them.  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not  until  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  people  hear  and  heed  the  suggestions  or  in  their  wisdom  find  and  adopt 
some  better  ways  of  doing  this  needed  work. 

Thoroughness  in  Essentials. — The  foundation  of  all  education  is,  of  course, 
a  mastery  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge — the  elementary  branches  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  A  knowledge  of  these  and  the  training 
and  development  which  comes  from  the  effort  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
such  knowledge  are  absolutely  essential  for  every  human  being.  It  is  folly 
to  talk  about  higher  education  or  special  training  along  any  line  for  any 
useful  sphere  of  life  or  work  until  the  children  have  secured  at  least  this 
much  instruction.  According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910  12.3  per  cent 
of  the  white  population  and  31  per  cent  of  the  colored  population  over  ten 
years  of  age  in  North  Carolina  could  not  read  and  write.  While  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  have  reduced  this  per  cent  of  illiteracy  during  the  past  six 
years,  it  is  still  painfully  true  that  there  is  yet  a  large  number  of  illiterates 
among  us  and  a  large  number  of  children  on  the  straight  road  to  illiteracy. 

A  large  majority  of  our  country  schools  are  still  one-teacher  schools.  The 
average  length  of  our  white  rural  school  term  is  still  only  117.6  days.  Our 
chief  attention  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  doing  thoroughly  this  founda- 
tion w^ork  and  making  adequate  provision  for  it.  If  the  foundation  be  not 
well  laid  first,  the  entire  educational  structure  must  fall  to  pieces. 

The  law  now  wisely  forbids  the  teaching  of  any  high  school  subjects  in  any 
school  having  only  one  teacher.  It  requires,  however,  the  teaching  of  thirteen 
subjects  in  these  one-teacher  schools.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  one 
teacher,  with  as  many  children  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  average  rural  school 
in  seven  grades,  to  do  thorough  work  in  so  many  subjects.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  number  of  required  subjects  should  be  reduced,  that  the  teacher  In 
every  one-teacher  school  should  be  required  to  devote  more  time— in  fact, 
most  of  the  time— to  teaching  thoroughly  these  fundamental  essentials- 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  spelling.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible. In  my  opinion,  at  least  the  first  four  years  of  the  elementary  school 
with  only  one  teacher  should  be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  these  four  sub- 
jects, sandwiching  in  just  enough  of  geography,  mainly  in  the  form  of  nature 
study,  talks  on  everyday  hygiene,  etc.,  to  give  a  little  variety  to  the  course 
and  to  furnish  some  foundation  for  a  little  more  extensive  work  in  these  and 
kindred  subjects  later. 
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There  is  more  educational  value,  more  acquisition  of  power  and  of  correct 
intellectual  habits  in  a  thorough  mastery  of  a  few  subjects  than  in  a  super- 
ficial knowledge,  a  mere  smattering,  of  many.  The  one  lays  the  foundation 
for  real  culture;  the  other  lays  the  foundation  for  nothing  better  than  veneer- 
ing. I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  great  need  for  a  substantial  reform  along 
this  line  in  the  required  course  of  study  in  our  elementary  schools.  The 
sensible  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  are  not  attempting  to  teach  this 
multiplicity  of  required  subjects,  and  those  who  are  attempting  to  teach  all 
of  these  are  failing  to  teach  any  as  they  should  be  taught.  The  law  ought  not 
to  require  a  vain  and  foolish  thing. 

Public  High  Schools. — Every  child  has  the  right  to  have  the  chance  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  every  faculty  that  God  has  endoAved  him  with.  It  is  to 
the  highest  interest  of  the  State  to  place  within  the  reach  of  every  child  this 
chance.  By  the  evidence  of  the  experience  of  all  civilized  lands  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  the  study  of  the  higher  branches  is  necessary  for  the  fullest 
development  of  these  faculties.  Unless  provided  in  the  public  schools,  in- 
struction in  these  cannot  be  placed  within  reach  of  nine-tenths  of  the  children 
of  North  Carolina.  If  the  great  masses  of  our  people  are  to  be  limited  in 
their  education  to  the  etementary  branches  only,  we  cannot  hope  for  any 
material  improvement  in  their  intelligence  and  power  and  any  material  in- 
crease in  their  earning  capacity.  This  State  cannot  expect  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  States  that  have  provided  such  instruction  in  their  public 
schools  for  the  highest  and  fullest  development  of  all  the  powers  of  all  their 
people. 

"The  old  idea  that  instruction  in  the  public  schools  must  be  confined  to  the 
rudimentary  branches  only,  or  the  three  R's,  as  they  were  called,  was  born 
of  the  old  false  notion  that  the  public  schools  were  a  public  charity.  This 
notion  put  a  badge  of  poverty  upon  the  public  school  system  that  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  progress  and  development  of  public  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina.  The  notion  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  the  few 
that  at  heart  do  not  believe  in  the  power  and  rights  of  the  many.  It  has  no 
place  in  a  real  democracy.  It  must  give  place  to  that  truer  idea,  accepted 
now  in  all  progressive  States  and  lands,  that  public  education  is  the  highest 
governmental  function — in  fact  the  chief  concern  of  a  good  government.  This 
was  the  conception  of  our  wise  old  forefathers  when  they  declared  in  their 
Constitution  that  'Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  educa- 
tion shall  forever  be  encouraged,'  and  when  they  wrote  into  their  Bill  of 
Rights,  'The  people  have  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right.' 

"No  man  in  this  age  will  dare  maintain  that  instruction  in  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  learning  can  be  called  an  education  or  that  the  people  have  been 
given  the  right  to  an  education  when  instruction  in  these  branches  only  has 
been  placed  within  their  reach.  Under  this  broader  democratic  conception  of 
public  education  and  its  function  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  the 
poorest  is  as  binding  as  its  obligation  to  the  richest.  The  right  of  the  poorest 
to  the  opportunity  of  the  fullest  development  is  as  inalienable  as  the  right  of 
the  richest.  Good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  are  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  development  of  the  fullest  powers  of  the  poorest  as  upon  the 
development  of  the  fullest  powers  of  the  richest.  Where  the  Creator  has  hid- 
den the  greatest  powers  no.  man  can  know  till  all  have  been  given  the  fullest 
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opportunity  to  develop  all  that  is  in  them.  Every  taxpayer,  rich  or  poor,  has 
an  equal  right  to  have  an  equal  chance  for  the  fullest  development  of  his 
children  in  a  public  school  with  the  fullest  course  of  instruction  that  the 
State  in  the  discharge  of  its  governmental  function  is  able  to  provide. 

"Public  high  schools  constitute  a  part  of  every  modern,  progressive  system 
of  public  education.  If  our  system  of  public  schools  is  to  take  rank  with  the 
modern,  progressive  systems  of  other  States  and  other  lands,  to  meet  the 
modern  demands  for  education  and  supply  to  rich  and  poor  alike  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity,  instruction  in  these  higher  branches,  whereby  prepa- 
ration for  college  or  for  life  may  be  placed  within  the  easy  reach  of  all,  must 
find  a  fixed  and  definite  place  in  the  system." 

Under  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  appropriating  $75,000  from  the 
State  Treasury  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  public  high  schools,  212  public 
high  schools  in  96  counties  of  the  State  have  been  established,  and  applica- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  many  others  have  had  to  be  refused  each  year 
on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation.  A  report  of  these  schools 
by  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools,  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  report.     I  commend  it  to  your  careful  attention. 

Under  the  law  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  not 
more  than  four  of  these  schools  can  be  established  in  any  one  county.  No 
public  high  school  can  be  established  except  in  connection  with  a  public  school 
having  at  least  two  other  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades, 
and  the  entire  time  of  at  least  one  teacher  must  be  devoted  to  the  high  school 
grades.  No  public  high  school  can  be  established  in  a  town  of  more  than 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 

Each  district  in  which  a  public  high  school  is  established  is  required  to 
duplicate  by  special  taxation  or  subscription  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
school  from  the  State  appropriation;  each  county  is  required  to  apportion  to 
each  public  high  school  out  of  the  county  fund  an  amount  equal  to  that  appor- 
tioned to  it  out  of  the  State  appropriation.  The  minimum  sum  that  can  be 
apportioned  annually  from  the  State  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  any  public  high  school  is  ?200  and  the  maximum  sum  $600. 
The  total  sum  annually  available  for  any  public  high  school  established  under 
this  act  ranges,  therefore,  from  $600  to  $1,800.  The  high  school  funds  can 
be  used  only  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  the  high  school  teachers  and  the 
necessary  incidental  expenses  of  the  high  school  grades. 

No  teacher  can  be  employed  to  teach  or  can  draw  salary  for  teaching  any 
subjects  in  any  public  high  school  who  does  not  hold  a  high  school  teacher's 
certificate  covering  at  least  all  subjects  taught  by  said  teacher  in  said  public 
high  school,  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  of  which  the  State 
Superintendent  is  ex  officio  chairman.  The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

As  indicative  of  the  need  and  demand  for  these  schools,  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  applications  for  many  more  such 
schools  than  could  be  established  with  the  appropriation,  and  that  the  number 
of  such  applications  would  have  been  greatly  increased  had  it  not  been  under- 
stood that  the  appropriation  was  already  exhausted.  As  a  further  striking 
indication  of  the  need  for  them,  of  the  desire  among  the  masses  of  the  country 
people  for  higher  instruction,  and  of  their  willingness  and  determination  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  placed  within  their  reach  for  such  in- 
struction, I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  these  significant  facts,  taken  from 
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the  official  reports  of  these  schools,  all  of  which  are  in  country  districts  or 
small  towns  of  less  than  twelve  hundred  people:  10,379  country  boys  and  girls 
were  enrolled  in  the  high  school  grades  of  these  schools  during  the  ninth 
year,  and  of  these  7,873  were  in  average  daily  attendance. 

Do  not  the  large  enrollment  and  the  remarkable  average  daily  attendance 
of  more  than  76  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  these  high  schools  indicate 
almost  a  pathetic  eagerness  of  the  country  boys  and  girls  for  high  school  in- 
struction, and  a  commendable  willingness  on  the  part  of  their  parents  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  give  their  children  a  chance  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  to  get  it?  Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  per- 
haps nine-tenths  of  all  these  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  all  the  grades  of  these 
high  schools  would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  for  any  higher  instruction 
or  better  preparation  through  higher  instruction  for  service  and  citizenship 
had  not  these  public  high  schools  been  established  within  their  reach  and 
means? 

The  State  and  county  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  demand  and  need.  An 
adequate  system  of  public  high  schools  will  be  found  to  be  a  part  of  every 
modern  system  of  public  education  in  all  progressive  cities  and  States  in  the 
country  and  in  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  countries  of  the  world. 
It  Is  a  need  and  demand  of  the  age.  By  no  other  means  than  by  the  public 
high  school  can  high  school  instruction  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
children  of  the  many.  By  no  other  means  than  by  the  rural  public  high 
school  can  it  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  the  country 
boys  and  girls. 

The  private  high  school  cannot  meet  this  demand,  because  the  tuition  and 
other  necessary  charges  for  its  maintenance  place  it  beyond  the  means  of  the 
majority  of  the  country  boys  and  girls,  and  because  the  number  of  country 
parents  who  are  able  to  bear  these  necessary  expenses  of  instruction  in 
private  high  schools  for  their  children  is  far  too  small  to  maintain  enough 
of  these  private  high  schools  to  be  within  reasonable  reach  of  more  than  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  country  boys  and  girls.  No  one  church  is  able  to 
support  enough  of  these  high  schools  to  place  high  school  instruction  within 
reasonable  reach  or  within  the  financial  ability  of  more  than  a  mere  handful 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  church  high  school  could  hardly  hope  for  the  patronage  of  more  than 
the  children  of  the  families  accepting  its  tenets  or  inclined  to  its  doctrines. 
For  a  complete  system  of  high  schools,  therefore,  that  would  reach  all  the 
children,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  each  denomination  to  maintain  a 
system  of  high  schools  in  every  county  and  to  have  as  many  systems  of  high 
schools  in  each  county  as  there  are  denominations  in  that  county.  The  im- 
practicability and  expensiveness  of  meeting  adequately  the  demand  for  high 
school  instruction  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  by  private  high  schools  or  by  church  high  schools  must  be  apparent, 
therefore,  to  any  thoughtful  student  of  rural  conditions. 

The  task  of  placing  high  school  instruction  within  reasonable  reach  of  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people,  irrespective  of  creed  or  condition,  is  too  great 
and  too  complicated,  it  seems  to  me,  ever  to  be  successfully  performed  by 
church,  private  enterprise  or  philanthropy.  If  performed  at  all,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  must  be  by  all  the  people  supporting  by  uniform  taxation  a  system 
of  public  high  schools  of  sufficient  number  to  be  within  the  reasonable  reach 
of  all  the  children  of  every  county  and  community,  with  doors  wide  open 
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to  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  children  of  the  rich,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  condition,  affording  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  the  children 
of  a  republic,  of  which  equality  of  opportunity  is  a  basic  principle. 

The  church  high  school  and  the  private  high  school  will  still  find  a  place 
and  an  important  work  in  our  educational  system,  but  they  can  never  take  the 
place  or  do  the  work  of  the  public  high  school  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 
There  will  always  be  those  among  us  who  will  prefer  the  church  or  private 
high  school,  and  who  will  be  able  to  indulge  this  preference,  but  the  main 
dependence  of  the  many  for  higher  education  must  still  be  the  public  high 
school,  supported  by  the  taxes  of  all  the  people,  belonging  to  all  the  people, 
within  reach  of  all  the  people.  God  speed  the  work  of  the  church  and  the 
private  high  school  in  this  common  battle  against  ignorance  and  illiteracy. 
There  is  work  enough  for  all  to  do;  but  surely  in  a  republic  like  ours,  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  which  is  and  must  ever  be  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  friends  of  the  church  high  school  and  of  the  private  high 
school  will  never  undertake  to  say  that  all  the  people  must  get  out  of  the 
way  of  a  few  of  the  people,  and  that  the  many  public  high  schools,  supported 
by  all  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children,  must  get  out  of  the  way 
for  a  few  private  and  church  high  schools  that  can  at  best  hope  to  reach 
but  a  few  of  the  children  of  the  people. 

Future  Developnient  of  Public  High  Schools. — There  are  now  from  one  to 
four  public  high  schools  in  each  of  96  counties  of  the  State.  There  are,  there- 
fore, four  counties  in  which  no  public  high  schools  have  yet  been  established. 
For  the  proper  maintenance  and  development  of  these  high  schools  more 
money  will,  of  course,  be  required. 

It  is  our  hope  to  be  able  to  select  the  best  high  school  in  each  county,  taking 
into  consideration  the  location,  the  accessibility,  the  environment,  etc.,  and 
develop  this  into  a  real  first-class  county  high  school,  doing  thorough  high 
school  work  for  four  full  years  and  some  vocational  work  in  agriculture,  sew- 
ing and  cooking  and  other  rural  life  subjects.  Around  this  school  should  be 
built  a  dormitory  and  a  teachers'  home.  The  dormitory,  properly  conducted, 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  boys  and  girls  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  to  board  at  actual  cost.  Many  of  these  could  return  to  their  homes 
Friday  evening,  coming  back  Monday  morning.  Many  of  them  who  do  not 
have  the  money  to  spare  to  pay  their  board  would  probably  be  able  to  bring 
such  provisions  as  are  raised  on  the  farm  and  have  them  credited  on  their 
board  at  the  market  price.  A  small  room  rent  could  be  charged  each  student. 
The  principal's  home  would  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  better  principal  and 
keep  him  pi'obably  for  years,  thereby  giving  more  permanency  to  the  school 
and  more  continuity  to  the  work,  making  a  citizen  of  the  teacher  and  enabling 
him  and  his  family  to  become  potent  factors  in  the  permanent  life  of  the  com- 
munity, contributing  no  small  part  to  uplifting  it,  morally  and  intellectually, 
by  their  influence. 

It  is  my  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  the  development  of  a  number  of  these 
central  county  high  schools  in  the  most  favorable  counties,  equipped  with  dor- 
mitories and  teachers'  homes,  and  demonstrate  the  practibility,  success  and 
the  value  of  them.  Having  done  this,  it  will  be  easy  to  secure  their  establish- 
ment and  development  in  other  counties.  We  should  gradually  develop  in 
every  county  of  the  State  at  least  one  first-class  county  high  school  with 
dormitory  and  teacher's  home.  Then  the  other  high  schools  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  county  should  be  correlated  with  this  central  school,  and  the 
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course  of  study  in  these  should  be  limited  probably  to  not  more  than  two 
years  of  high  school  work,  requiring  all  students  desiring  to  pursue  the  last 
two  years  of  the  four-year  course  to  attend  the  central  county  high  school, 
which  will  be  fully  equipped  in  all  respects  for  thorough  high  school  work. 

The  central  county  high  schools,  as  they  grow  and  develop,  should  become 
also  the  nuclei  for  successful  industrial  and  agricultural  training.  Parallel 
courses  of  study  for  the  last  two  years  might  be  arranged,  one  course  offering 
thorough  preparation  for  college  of  the  small  number  of  students  desiring 
such  preparation  and  the  other  offering  practical  industrial  and  agricultural 
training  for  the  large  number  whose  education  will  end  with  the  high  school. 
The  dormitory  would  afford  a  splendid  equipment  for  practice  work  for  the 
girls  in  cooking,  domestic  science,  household  economics,  etc.;  while  the  boys, 
during  the  last  two  years,  could  have  training  in  agricultural  subjects  that 
will  fit  them  for  more  intelligent  and  profitable  farming.  The  practical  side 
of  this  work  could  be  supplied  by  acquiring  by  purchase  or  lease  a  small  farm 
in  connection  with  the  high  school. 

All  this  development  must,  of  course,  be  a  gradual  and  perhaps  a  some- 
what slow  growth.  It  is  best  that  it  should  be.  We  must  be  content  with  the 
day  of  small  things.  We  cannot  far  outrun  the  desire,  demand,  and  ability 
of  the  people.  Our  schools  must  have  their  roots  in  the  life  and  needs  of  the 
people  and  grow  out  of  these.  They  must  not  be  lifted  at  once  so  high  above 
these  that  their  roots  cannot  touch  them  and  that  the  people  will  be  unable 
to  reach  up  to  them.  They  must  connect  with  the  life  and  conditions  as  they 
now  are,  and  grow  upward  slowly,  changing  these  gradually  and  lifting  them 
upward  with  them  as  they  grow. 

The  best  colleges  of  the  State  are  raising  their  entrance  requirements  with 
a  gradual  elevation  of  their  courses  of  study  to  standard  colleges,  thereby  em- 
phasizing the  necessity  for  the  development  of  more  high  schools  prepared  to 
give  a  full  four  years  course  of  high  school  instruction,  in  order  to  prepare 
students  at  home  for  entering  these  higher  institutions. 

The  demand  for  vocational  work  in  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  household 
economics  and  other  rural  life  subjects  for  preparation  of  country  boys  and 
girls  at  home  for  country  life  is  increasing,  and  becoming  more  insistent 
every  year,  thereby  also  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  more  rural  high  schools  with  a  full  four  years  course  of  study 
including  instruction  in  these  rural  life  subjects.  If  these  demands  are  to  be 
met,  there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  State,  county,  and  district  appropria- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  more  of  these  central  rural 
high  schools,  prepared  in  faculty  and  material  equipment,  to  give  a  full  four 
years  course  of  study  for  preparation  for  college  and  for  vocational  prepara- 
tion for  country  life. 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Education. — "Every  complete  educational  sys- 
tem must  make  provision  also  for  that  training  in  the  school  which  will  give 
fitness  for  the  more  skillful  performance  of  the  multitudinous  tasks  of  the 
practical  work  of  the  world,  the  pursuit  of  which  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the 
many,  for  that  training  which  will  connect  the  life  and  instruction  of  the 
school  more  closely  with  the  life  that  they  must  lead,  which  will  better  pre- 
pare them  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  the  varied  spheres  in  which  they 
must  move.  All  these  spheres  are  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  a  complex  life 
like  ours.  The  Creator,  who  has  ordained  all  spheres  of  useful  action,  has  not 
endowed  all  with  the  same  faculties  or  fitted  all  for  the  same  sphere  of  action. 
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"We  are  all  hut  parts  of  one  stuvendous  whole, 
Whose  hody  Natu7-e  is,  and  God  the  soul!" 

"Every  wise  system  of  education,  therefore,  must,  beyond  a  certain  point  of 
educational  development,  recognize  natural  differences  of  endowment  and  fol- 
low to  some  extent  the  lines  of  natural  adaption  and  tastes,  thus  cooperating 
with  Nature  and  God.  The  education  that  turns  a  life  into  unnatural  chan- 
nels and  into  the  pursuit  of  the  unattainable  fills  that  life  with  discontent  and 
dooms  it  to  inevitable  failure  and  tragedy.  In  recognition  of  these  established 
laws  of  Nature  and  life,  manual  training  and  industrial  education  are  begin- 
ning to  find  a  fixed  and  permanent  place  in  systems  of  modern  education. 
They  have  already  been  given  a  place  in  some  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
our  public  school  system — in  the  A.  and  M.  College  for  the  white  race  at 
Raleigh,  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  women  at  Greensboro, 
in  the  A.  and  M.  College  for  the  colored  race  at  Greensboro,  and  in  our  county 
farm-life  ^schools.  Under  the  new  supervision  industrial  training  is  empha- 
sized in  the  State  Colored  Normal  Schools  at  Winston,  Fayetteville,  and  Eliza- 
beth City.  Some  of  the  city  graded  schools,  notably  those  of  Durham,  Ashe- 
ville.  Wilmington,  Winston,  Greensboro,  Charlotte,  and  Raleigh,  have  intro- 
duced manual  training  and  industrial  education. 

"This  sort  of  education,  however,  must  come  as  a  growth,  a  development  of 
a  general  school  system  that  provides  first  for  the  intellectual  mastery  of 
those  branches  that  are  recognized  as  essential  for  intelligent  citizenship  and 
workmanship  everywhere.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  essential 
difference  between  skilled  labor  and  unskilled  labor  is  a  difference  of  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  of  special  training;  that  a  skilled  farmer  must  be  first  of  all 
a  thinking  man  on  the  farm;  a  skilled  mechanic,  a  thinking  man  in  the  shop; 
that  a  skilled  hand  is  but  a  hand  with  brains  put  into  it  and  finding  expres- 
sion through  it;  that  without  brains  put  into  it  a  man's  hand  is  no  more 
than  a  monkey's  paw;  that  without  brains  applied  to  it  a  man's  labor  is  on 
the  same  dead  level  with  the  labor  of  the  dull  horse  and  the  plodding  ox;  that 
a  man  with  a  trained  hand  and  nothing  more  is  a  mere  machine,  a  mere  hand. 
The  end  of  education  is  first  to  make  a  man,  not  a  machine. 

"It  will  be  well  to  remember,  also,  that  industrial  education  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive sort  of  education,  on  account  of  the  equipment  necessary  for  it  and 
the  character  of  the  teachers  required  for  it.  Teachers  prepared  for  success- 
ful instruction  in  this  sort  of  education  must,  of  course,  be  in  some  sense 
specialists  in  their  line,  and  always  command  good  salaries.  For  the  majority 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  therefore,  with  one-room  schoolhouses  with- 
out special  equipment  and  with  one  teacher  without  special  training,  with  the 
present  meager  salary,  and  barely  money  enough  for  a  five  months  term  and 
for  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  with  more  daily  recitations 
already  than  can  be  successfully  conducted,  industrial  education  and  technical 
training  are  at  present  impracticable. 

"A  study  of  the  history  of  this  sort  of  education  will  show  that  it  has  come 
as  a  later  development,  after  ample  provision  had  been  made  for  thorough  in- 
struction in  the  lower  and  in  the  higher  branches  of  study,  in  those  schools 
that  were  provided  with  school  funds  sufficient  for  instruction  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  studies,  for  the  expensive  equipment  and  for  the  teachers  trained 
especially  for  industrial  and  technical  education.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  such  education  has  been  provided  first  in  towns  and  cities  and 
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great  centers  of  wealth  and  population  or  in  institutions  generously  sup- 
ported by  large  State  appropriations  or  by  large  endowments.  To  undertake 
such  education  in  the  ordinary  rural  schools  of  the  State  in  their  present  con- 
dition, with  their  present  equipment  and  with  the  meager  funds  available  for 
them,  would  result  in  burlesque  and  failure,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  set 
back  for  a  generation  or  two  this  important  work." 

We  can  and  should,  however,  continue  to  give  in  all  our  public  schools 
elementary  instruction  in  agriculture,  and  to  encourage  nature  study  in  these 
schools.  An  admirable  little  text-book  on  agriculture  has  been  adopted  for 
use  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  course  of  study  sent  out,  nature  study 
has  been  provided  for  every  grade. 

In  a  number  of  counties,  with  the  aid  of  the  county  superintendents  and 
their  assistants  in  rural  school  supervision,  many  public  schools  with  three  or 
more  teachers  have  been  organized  by  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  small 
districts.  In  these  schools,  without  interference  with  thorough  instruction  in 
the  required  elementary  school  subjects,  some  efficient  instruction  is  being 
successfully  undertaken  in  sewing,  cooking,  gardening,  agriculture,*  and  other 
subjects  adapted  to  country  life.  We  must  reduce  to  a  necessary  minimum, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  one-teacher  schools,  and  multiply  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  number  of  schools  with  three  or  more  teachers  if  we  expect 
to  place  more  thorough  instruction  in  the  prescribed  elementary  branches  and 
any  sort  of  efficient  industrial  and  agricultural  education  within  close  reach 
of  the  majority  of  the  country  children.  I  beg  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
fuller  reports  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  rural  schools  of  this  type  and  to 
the  encouraging  results  thereof,  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Agents 
in  Rural  Supervision  published  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

I  beg  to  call  attention,  also,  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  contained  in 
the  address  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  the  State  Association  of  County 
Superintendents  published  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  longest  and  most  successful  step  in  the  direction  of  efficient  industrial 
and  agricultural  education  for  preparation  of  country  boys  and  girls  for 
country  life  yet  taken,  is  the  establishment  of  the  county  farm-life  schools,  a 
fuller  discussion  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  first  part  of  this  report. 

Illiteracy  and  'Nonattendance.  and  How  to  Overcovie  Them — Compulsory 
Attendance. — With  131,992  native  white  illiterates  over  ten  years  of  age,  or 
12.3  per  cent,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910;  with  only  79 
per  cent  of  the  white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools  and  only  57  per  cent  of  them  in  regular  daily  attendance; 
with  about  115,000  white  children  between  these  ages  unenrolled  in  the  public 
schools;  with  North  Carolina  still  standing  in  the  United  States  Census  of 
1910  near  the  last  in  the  column  of  white  illiteracy;  the  urgent  need  of  finding 
and  enforcing  some  means  of  changing  as  rapidly  as  possible  these  appalling 
conditions  must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful,  patriotic  son  of  the  State. 
Two  means  suggest  themselves:  (1)  Attraction  and  persuasion.  (2)  Com- 
pulsory attendance. 

Attraction  and  Persuasion. — "Much  has  been  done,  much  more  can  be  done, 
to  increase  attendance  through  the  attractive  power  of  better  houses  and 
grounds,  better  teachers,  and  longer  terms.  An  attractive  schoolhouse  and  a 
good  teacher  in  every  district,  making  a  school  commanding  by  its  work 
public  confidence,  respect  and  pride,  would  do  much  to  overcome  nonattend- 
ance.    The  attractive  power  of  improved  schools  and  equipment  to  increase 
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attendance  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  of  this  Report,  which 
show,  with  few  exceptions,  the  largest  per  cent  of  attendance  in  consolidated 
districts,  rural  special  tax  districts  and  entire  counties  that  have  the  largest 
school  fund,  the  longest  school  terms,  and  the  best  schools. 

■'The  general  rule  seems  to  be,  then,  that  attendance  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  and  the  school  system.  I  have  already  called 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  the  improvement  in  the  public  school- 
house  and  schools,  and  the  increased  educational  interest  during  the  past 
few  years,  has  come  also  an  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  enrollment  and  at- 
tendance in  the  public  schools. 

"Much  can  also  be  done  to  increase  the  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
by  earnest  teachers,  who  will  go  into  the  homes  of  indifferent  or  selfish 
parents  whose  children  are  not  in  school,  and  by  persuasive  argument  and 
tact  and  appeals  to  parental  pride  induce  many  of  these  parents  to  send  their 
children;  who  will  seek  out  children  in  homes  of  poverty,  and  remove, 
through  quiet,  blessed  charity,  the  causes  of  their  detention  from  school. 
From  the  census  and  from  the  report  of  the  preceding  teacher  recorded  in 
the  school  register  each  teacher  can  ascertain  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
the  names  of  all  illiterates  and  non-attendants  of  school  age  in  the  district 
and  reported  cause  of  nonattendance.  Under  the  rules  recommended  by  the 
State  Superintendent  and  adopted  by  many  county  boards  of  education  the 
teacher  is  required  to  spend  two  days  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  visiting  the  parents  and  making  special  efforts  to  get  these 
children  to  attend  school.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  can  be  and 
will  be  reached  by  these  efforts.  Much  can  be  done,  also,  by  active,  efficient 
school  committeemen  and  other  school  officers  who  will  take  an  interest  in 
the  school  and  aid  the  teachers  in  finding  and  bringing- in  the  children. 

"The  compelling  power  of  public  opinion  will  do  much  to  bring  children 
into  the  school.  Logically,  as  public  sentiment  for  education  increases,  public 
sentiment  against  nonattendance  will  increase.  Public  opinion  might,  in 
many  communities,  be  brought  to  the  point  of  rendering  it  almost  disgrace- 
ful for  parents  to  keep  children  at  home  without  excellent  excuse  during  the 
session  of  the  schools.  Self-respecting  parents  would  be  loath  to  defy  such 
a  public  opinion  and  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the  best  people  of 
the  community. 

"It  is  the  tragic  truth,  hoAvever,  that  there  are  some  parents  so  blinded  by 
ignorance  to  the  value  and  importance  of  education,  and  others  so  lazy,  thrift- 
less or  selfish  that  they  cannot  be  reached  by  the  power  of  attraction  and 
persuasion,  or  the  mild  compulsion  of  public  opinion."  It  is  the  sad  truth  that 
those  whose  children  most  need  the  benefits  offered  by  the  public  schools  are 
hardly  to  be  reached  by  any  other  means  but  compulsion. 

Comindsory  Attendance. — The  tendency  of  illiteracy  is  to  perpetuate  itself. 
The  majority  of  illiterate  children  are  the  children  of  illiterates  and  perhaps 
the  descendants  of  illiterates.  It  is  natural  that  ignorance  and  illiteracy, 
being  incapable  of  understanding  or  appreciating  the  value  and  the  necessity 
of  education,  should  be  indifferent  and  apathetic  toVvard  it— just  as  natural 
as  it  is  for  the  children  of  darkness  to  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  The 
intervention  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  the  only  effective  means  of  saving 
the  children  of  many  illiterates  from  the  curse  of  illiteracy.  The  intervention 
of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  hope  of  saving,  also, 
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the  children  of  literate,  and  sometimes  intelligent,  parents  from  the  careless- 
ness, indifference,  incompetency,  laziness,  thriftlessness  or  selfishness  of  such 
parents. 

No  child  is  responsible  for  coming  into  the  world,  nor  for  his  environment 
when  he  comes.  Every  child  has  a  right  to  have  a  chance  to  develop  the 
power  to  make  the  most  possible  of  himself  in  spite  of  his  environment  during 
the  helpless  and  irresponsible  period  of  childhood.  No  man,  not  even  a 
parent,  has  any  right  to  deprive  any  child  of  this  inalienable  right.  This 
right  is  vouchsafed  as  a  constitutional  right  to  every  child  in  North  Carolina 
by  the  following  clauses  of  our  State  Constitution: 

"The  people  have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right."     Article  I,  section  27. 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged."     Article  IX,  section  1. 

"Every  person  presenting  himself  for  registration  (to  vote)  shall  be  able  to 
read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the  English  language" 
(which  went  into  effect  December  1,  1908).    Article  VI,  section  4. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  intervene  and  protect  the  child  is  his  right,  and 
to  protect  itself,  society,  and  humanity  against  the  ignorance  of  the  child  is 
recognized  and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  clause  in  the  State  Consti- 
tution: "The  General  Assembly  is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  every 
child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability  shall  attend  the  public  schools 
during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years  for  a  term  of 
not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless  educated  by  other  means."  Article  IX, 
section  15. 

Not  only  has  the  child  a  natural  and  constitutional  right  to  have  the  chance 
to  develop  through  education  the  powers  that  God  has  given  him,  and  thereby 
make  the  most  of  himself,  and,  therefore,  to  have  the  law  intervene,  if  neces- 
sary, to  secure  this  right  to  him,  but  the  taxpayer,  also,  has  a  right  to  demand 
the  intervention  of  the  Government  that  compels  him  to  pay  his  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  to  secure  to  him  the  protection  that  he  pays  for  against 
the  ignorance  of  the  child.  The  Government  has  the  right  to  intervene,  if 
necessary,  to  protect  itself,  society,  liberty,  and  property  against  the  dangers 
to  all  to  be  found  in  ignorance,  according  to  the  experience  of  mankind  and 
the  evidence  of  all  human  history.  If  it  has  the  right  to  tax  its  citizens  for 
protection,  it  has  the  right  to  adopt  the  necessary  means  to  insure,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  protection.  If  the  State  or  the  community  has  the  right  to 
correct  and  punish  crime  and  vice,  so  often  resulting  from  ignorance  and 
illiteracy,  it  ought  to  have  the  right  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove 
the  cause.  Prevention  is  cheaper  and  better  always  than  correction  and 
punishment. 

Compulsory  attendance  laws  are  the  only  means  found  effective  by  other 
States  and  other  countries  of  the  world  for  overcoming  illiteracy  or  largely 
reducing  it.  Practically  all  Important  foreign  countries,  except  the  ignorant 
countries  of  Russia,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  in  order  to  overcome  illiteracy,  and  have  found  them 
effective  in  overcoming  it.  Forty-five  of  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  same  means  of  overcoming  it, 
and  are  finding  the  means  effective.  Illiteracy  is  least  in  the  States  and  coun- 
tries that  have  compulsory  attendance  laws,  and  greatest  in  those  that  have 
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not.  No  State  or  country  in  modern  times,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  has  ever  repealed  a  compulsory  attendance  law  after  it  was  once 
enacted.  If  such  laws  have  been  found  beneficial  and  effective  in  all  these 
great  States  and  countries,  will  they  prove  otherwise  for  North  Carolina? 
One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  effectiveness  of  compulsory 
attendance  laws  in  reducing  illiteracy  is  that  of  France.  In  1882  a  compulsory 
education  act  went  into  effect.  At  that  time  31  per  cent  of  the  French  people 
were  illiterate;  in  1900,  the  illiteracy  had  been  reduced  to  6  per  cent,  only 
one-fifth  of  what  it  was  eighteen  years  before. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  effectiveness  of  compulsory  attendance  laws 
in  reducing  or  overcoming  illiteracy,  the  following  tables  of  comparative 
illiteracy  in  typical  Southern  States  that  have  no  compulsory  attendance  laws 
and  typical  New  England  a;nd  Western  States  that  have  such  laws  will  be 
interesting  and  suggestive: 

Table  A.  Nativk  White  Illitekate.s  Over  Te^  Years  of  Age. 

Per  Cent. 

Virginia    81.10.5  8.2 

North  Carolina  131.992         12.3 

South  Carolina  50.112         10.5 

Georgia    79,875  8.0 

Mississippi    28.344  5.3 

Rhode   Island    944  0.7 

Connecticut    "1,707  0.5 

Michigan   9,561  1.0 

TxVBLE  B.     Native  White  Illiterates  of  Voting  Age. 

Per  Cent. 

Virginia    33,488  9.9 

North  Carolina  49,619         14.1 

South  Carolina   17,535         11.0 

Georgia    29,936  8.9 

Mississippi    11,129  6.1 

Rhode  Island  466  1.0 

Connecticut    893  0.7 

Michigan   5,254  1.6 

The  tide  of  emigration  has  evidently  flowed  from  illiterate  to  literate; 
from  ignorance  to  intelligence;  from  darkness  to  light. 

To  sum  up,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  only  78.5  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
population  of  the  State,  79  per  cent  of  the  white  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
colored,  is  ever  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  only  about  57  per  cent  of 
the  white  school  population  and  about  48  per  cent  of  the  colored  is  in  daily 
attendance;  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  illiterates,  white  and  colored,  and 
of  the  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  on  the  straight  road  to  illiteracy 
in  North  Carolina,  can  any  honest  citizen  doubt  the  need  of  the  intervention 
of  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  through  compulsory  attendance  to  overcome  such 
conditions?  In  view  of  the  constitutional  provisions  guaranteeing  to  every 
child  the  privilege  of  education  and  imposing  upon  the  State  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide it  and  encourage  the  means  for  it,  and  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
recently  adopted  prescribing  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage  and 
citizenship;  in  view  of  the  divine  right  of  every  child  to  make  the  most 
possible  of  himself  in  spite  of  any  sort  of  environment  in  childhood,  for 
which  he  can  in  no  sense  be  held  responsible,  can  any  citizen  fail  to  recognize 
the  constitutional  and  the  natural  right  of  every  child  to  have  guaranteed  to 
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him  the  opportunity  to  get  an  education,  and  the  duty  of  the  law  to  intervene 
to  prevent  any  man  from  depriving  any  child  of  his  natural  and  constitutional 
right?  In  view  of  the  fundamental  fact  established  by  the  experience  of 
mankind  that  in  universal  education  is  to  be  found  the  best  protection  to 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  right  and  wise  for  the 
Government  to  tax  every  citizen  to  provide  the  means  of  universal  education, 
and  thereby  secure  protection  to  himself  and  to  every  other  citizen;  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  every  citizen  taxed  for  this  purpose  has  the  right  to 
demand  from  the  Government  compelling  him  to  pay  the  tax  the  protection 
that  he  has  paid  for  against  the  ignorance  of  every  child,  can  any  reasonable 
man  doubt  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  community  to  compel 
the  child  to  use  the  means  of  protection  provided,  and  to  intervene  to  prevent 
the  parent  from  preventing  the  child  from  using  them?  In  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  compulsory  attendance  laws  are  the  only  means  found  effective  In 
all  other  States  and  in  all  foreign  countries  for  reducing  and  overcoming 
illiteracy,  is  not  any  reasonable  man  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  North 
Carolina  will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  same  means  in  order  to  bring  all 
of  her  children  into  the  schools  provided  for  them  and  thus  reduce  illiteracy 
and  secure  to  every  child  his  right,  to  the  Government  its  safety,  and  to  the 
taxpayer  the  protection  that  he  pays  for? 

I  have  brought  forward  from  my  previous  biennial  reports  this  argument 
for  compulsory  attendance  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  information,  conven- 
ience, and  assistance  of  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  are  seeking  to  enforce 
it  and  to  convert  others  to  it,  and  for  the  enlightenment  and  possible  con- 
version of  honest  opponents  and  skeptics  on  the  subject.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  1913  wisely  enacted  a  State-wide  compulsory  attendance  law  for 
North  Carolina,  an  explanation  and  discussion  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
first  part  of  this  report. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  this  compulsory  attendance  law 
the  average  daily  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  State  has  been 
increased  113,646,  or  30  per  cent.  This  increase  in  attendance  was,  of  course, 
mainly  attributable  to  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  reports  show  that 
in  a  number  of  counties  where  the  law  was  properly  enforced,  from  90  to  95 
per  cent  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve — the  com- 
pulsory period  prescribed  by  the  law — were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  public  school  age  in  this  State  is  from  six 
to  twenty-one  years,  that  the  compulsory  attendance  period  is  from  eight  to 
twelve,  and  that  the  increase  in  attendance  was  necessarily  mainly  from  the 
children  of  the  compulsory  attendance  age,  and  that  this  increase  was  suffi- 
cient to  increase  the  attendance  of  children  of  all  ages  upon  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  113,646,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  must  have  attended  the  public 
schools. 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  have  been 
very  encouraging.  The  task  before  us  now,  however,  for  the  elimination  of 
nonadult  illiteracy  in  the  present  and  the  prevention  of  illiteracy  in  the 
future,  is  to  raise  gradually  the  age  limits  of  the  compulsory  period,  to  In- 
crease the  annual  length  of  the  period  until  it  shall  at  least  cover  the  entire 
school  term  in  each  public  school  district,  and  to  strengthen  the  machinery 
for  its  enforcement.  All  of  these  things  we  hope  to  accomplish  as  rapidly  as 
public  sentiment  and  available  funds  will  justify.     In  the  meantime,  we  must 
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continue  persistently  to  work  for  their  accomplishment  and  for  providing  the 
means  through  which  they  shall  be  accomplished. 

Adult  Illiteracy  and  Its  Elimination. — The  census  of  1910  shows  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  native  born  white  illiterates  in  the  United  States,  ranking  forty- 
sixth  in  this  particular.  By  reaching  this  generation  of  children  as  they 
pass  through  the  public  schools,  our  compulsory  attendance  laws,  properly 
amended  from  time  to  time  and  properly  enforced,  ought  to  eliminate  illit- 
eracy in  the  next  generation  of  adults.  In  the  meantime,  this  vast  army  of 
adult  illiterates,  already  beyond  the  reach  of  the  schools  and  all  compulsory 
attendance  laws,  must  be  reached,  if  reached  at  all,  during  this  generation, 
by  means  outside  of  the  public  schools.  The  honor  of  the  State  and  our  mani- 
fest duty  to  these  adult  illiterates — our  fellow-citizens — demand  that  we  shall 
find  and  put  into  successful  execution  at  once,  some  effective  means  for  reach- 
ing them  immediately,  for  reducing  rapidly,  and  finally  eliminating  adult 
illiteracy  in  North  Carolina. 

By  strong  resolutions,  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents, 
the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American 
Mechanics,  and  the  North  Carolina  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  have 
pledged  themselves  to  cooperate  actively  in  the  movement  for  the  elimination 
of  adult  illiteracy.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  churches, 
the  women's  clubs,  and  all  social  service  organizations  of  all  sorts,  in  this 
movement.  By  a  properly  organized  and  wisely  directed  movement  for  this 
purpose  in  every  community  in  North  Carolina  having  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  adult  illiterates,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  eliminate  adult  illiteracy  within 
the  next  few  years. 

OUR    PROBLEM    OF    ILLITERACY 

The  following  is  North  Carolina's  problem  of  illiteracy  so  far  as  the  facts 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  United  States  Census  of  1910: 

The  total  number  of  illiterates  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over,  232,226. 
Total  illiterates  of  all  ages,  291,497 — 18.5  per  cent;  native  white  illiterates 
of  all  ages,  132,189 — 12.3  per  cent.  (The  separate  figures  for  white  and  negro 
adult  illiteracy  are  not  obtainable  from  the  census.)  Total  number  of '  native 
white  male  illiterates  of  voting  age  49,710—140  out  of  every  thousand— 14 
per  cent  of  the  white  male  population,  the  largest  percentage  of  native  born 
adult  white  male  illiteracy  in  the  United  States.  (It  has  been  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  figures  for  the  adult  female  population,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  there  are  as  many  illiterate  white  women  as  men.)  Percentage  of  illit- 
eracy or  total  native  white  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over— 12.3  per 
cent,  as  against  3.7  per  cent  for  the  United  States,  and  7.7  per  cent  for  the 
South,  and  as  against  19.5  per  cent  for  North  Carolina  in  1900. 

I  give  below  extracts  from  an  address  on  this  subject  delivered  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
in  1915: 

Realizing  that  the  press  is  the  most  potent  of  all  agencies  in  molding  senti- 
ment, in  shaping  public  policies,  and  in  promoting  all  movements  for  public 
welfare,  I  count  it  not  only  a  pleasure  and  an  honor,  but  a  great  opportunity 
as  well,  to  speak  to  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Association. 

In  mv  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  the  teachers  and  others  actively  en- 
gaged in  educational  work,  the  editors  of  North  Carolina  have  contributed 
more  for  less  pay  than  any  others  to  the  educational  progress  of  this  State 
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during  the  thirteen  years  of  my  administration.  With  the  exception  of  the 
public  school,  the  public  press  is  perhaps  the  greatest  instrumentality  for 
public  education.  Appreciating  your  activity  and  assistance  in  this  great 
work  in  the  past,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  talking  to  you  today  informally, 
as  to  friends  and  coworkers  in  a  great  cause  for  the  common  good,  about  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  educational  program. 

Adult  Illiteracy  and  Its  Elimination. — The  limitation  of  the  time,  however, 
compels  me  to  content  myself  with  the  briefest  statement  of  the  first  two 
problems,  with  which  you  are  already  familiar,  and  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  third  problem,  with  which  you  are  less  familiar. 

With  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population  over  ten  years  of  age  and 
14  per  cent  of  the  white  voting  population  unable  to  read  or  v\rrite,  according 
to  the  last  census,  the  editors  of  North  Carolina  will  agree  with  the  teachers 
and  all  other  patriotic  citizens  that  the  reduction  and  final  elimination  of 
illiteracy  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  urgent  educational  duties — a  duty 
already  too  long  neglected.  The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Oklahoma  Suffrage  Amendment  case  adds  new  emphasis  to  this 
question  of  adult  white  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  for  children  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  12,  conservatively  strengthened  later,  will  be  found  a  most  effective 
means  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  in  the  rising  generation  and  its  pre- 
vention in  future  generations.  The  present  crop  of  adult  illiterates  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  regular  public  schools  must  be  reached  by  some  other 
means.  They  constitute  an  army  of  132,189  native  white  illiterates,  of  which 
49,710  are  native  white  illiterates  of  voting  age,  140  out  of  every  thousand 
white  voters  unable  even  to  read  their  ballots — an  army  marching  under  the 
black  banner  of  ignorance,  a  prey  to  all  the  ills  that  follow  in  the  wake  of 
ignorance,  a  menace  to  all  that  is  best  in  civilization  in  a  democracy,  doomed 
to  darkness,  inefficiency,  intellectual  and  industrial  bondage,  ambitionless, 
hopeless,  helpless,  unless  some  effective  means  be  found  and  found  quickly  for 
their  relief  and  liberation. 

This  army  of  adult  illiterates  is  an  inheritance  from  former  generations, 
from  slavery,  from  an  aristocratic  instead  of  a  democratic  civilization,  from 
civil  war  and  the  devastation,  the  poverty,  and  the  destruction  of  our  school 
system  and  institutions  that  followed.  It  must  inevitably  handicap  the 
progress  of  the  State,  discourage  immigration  of  the  desirable  sort,  and  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  invite  the  sneers  of  the  scorner  and  the  defamation 
of  the  witling  to  the  shame  and  injury  of  the  State  for  the  next  two  or  three 
generations,  unless  we  find  and  put  into  immediate  operation  some  effective 
means  of  reducing,  and,  if  possible,  eliminating  adult  illiteracy  during  this 
generation.  It  is  our  duty  to  the  State  and  to  these  illiterates  who  are  bone 
of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  who  are  not  responsible  for  their  illiter- 
acy, to  seek  and  find  a  way  to  reach  and  teach  them  without  further  delay. 

These  are  the  tragic  facts  about  white  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina.  Let 
them  speak  for  themselves — speak  to  the  hearts  of  men,  to  the  love  of  human- 
ity in  men,  to  the  sense  of  duty  in  men,  to  the  judgment  and  the  patriotism 
of  men,  to  the  desire  for  safety  and  self-preservation  in  men! 

By  the  accident  of  birth,  the  fortune  of  environment,  the  love  of  our  fellow- 
men,  expressed  in  private  and  public  schools  for  us,  here  sit  we  smugly  in 
the  light;  yonder  at  our  doors  are  our  brothers,  thousands  of  them,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  world,  in  the  bitterness  of  darkness,  in  the  bondage  of  illiter- 
acy— mature  men  and  women,  old  men  and  women,  but  children  still — 

''Children  crying  in  the  night. 
Children  crying  for  the  light, 
And  ivith  no  language  hut  a  cry.'' 

That  cry,  from  the  depths  of  some  divine  despair,  rising  from  mountain-top 
and  cove,  from  plain  and  valley,  ringing  in  the  ears  of  men,  ascending  to  the 
courts  of  heaven — shall  we  not  heed  it?  Duty  points  the  way,  conscience 
lights  the  path.  Shall  we  not  go  down  to  them,  these  grown-up  children,  these 
lame  ones — lame  of  mind,  lame  of  soul,  lame,  so  many  of  them,  from  their 
mother's  womb;  lame,  most  of  them,  because,  in  the  language  of  one  of  them, 
they  "hain't  never  had  no  chance"?  Shall  we  not  go  down  to  them  and  bid 
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them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.  "Rise  up  and  walk"?  Shall 
we  not  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lift  them  up,  that  they  may  gather  strength 
to  stand  alone,  to  walk  alone,  to  live  in  the  light,  to  dwell  in  the  darkness  no 
more  forever? 

Editors  of  North  Carolina,  you  have  it  in  your  power  more  than  any  others 
to  get  these  facts  before  the  people,  to  hammer  them  into  their  minds  and 
souls  until  they  are  aroused  to  their  manifest  duty  to  these  less  fortunate 
brethren  of  theirs,  to  help  in  the  presentation  and  the  successful  execution  of 
the  plans  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  you  would  be  great  gainers  in  the  in- 
creased circulation,  the  appreciation,  and  the  influence  of  your  papei's  from 
the  elimination  of  illiteracy  and  the  dissemination  of  intelligence.  I  make 
my  appeal  on  higher  grounds  to  this  body  of,  men,  confident  that  now,  as  in 
the  past,  they  will  respond  promptly  and  enthusiastically  to  the  high  call  for 
the  betterment  of  their  fellow-men  and  the  honor  and  salety  of  their  Slate. 

I  do  not  need  to  say  more,  then,  than  simplj^  in  conclusion  to  outline  in 
brief  our  plan  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  and  indicate  how  you  may 
help,  through  ycur  papers,  in  the  successful  execution  of  these  plans. 

We  have  now  in  press  for  general  distribution  through  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  a  bulletin  of  information  giving  the  facts  about 
illiterac5^  in  the  State  and  in  each  county,  containing  short  arguments  and 
appeals  from  the  heads  of  a  number  of  professional,  civic,  social,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  organizations  and  orders  of  the  State  that  have  pledged  their 
enthusiastic  cooperation  in  this  work.  This  bulletin  will  be  used  for  carrying 
on  the  publicity  campaign  for  getting  the  facts  before  the  people  and  arousing 
them  to  action.  It  will,  of  course,  be  sent  to  every  newspaper  in  the  State 
first,  the  contents  to  be  used  by  the  editor  as  he  sees  fit,  supplemented,  of 
course,  by  editorials  from  week  to  week. 

This  bulletin  will  be  followed  by  another  that  will  be  a  hand-book  for  the 
teachers  and  workers.  This  will  contain  twelve  lessons,  three  a  week  for 
four  weeks,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  for  adult  illiterates,  together 
with  suggestions  to  the  teachers.  By  an  amendment  to  the  school  law,  1915, 
the  names  of  all  adults  as  v.-ell  as  nonadult  illiterates  in  each  school  district 
ai-e  required  to  be  reported  in  the  school  census  of  the  district.  Personal  invi- 
tations and  solicitation  from  friends,  neighbors,  associates  in  lodges  and  other 
organizations,  and  all  other  tactful  means  will  be  used  to  induce  these  illit- 
erates to  enroll  in  the  ":Moonlight  Schools."  which  are  simply  night  schools, 
conducted  on  moonlight  nights,  if  possible,  for  the  convenience  of  the  country 
people  in  reaching  the  school. 

These  schools  vrill  be  conducted  in  the  schoolhouse  or.  if  more  convenient, 
in  some  other  place,  at  least  three  nights  a  week  for  at  least  four  weeks.  Of 
course,  we  shall  have  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  public  school  teachers  to  volun- 
teer for  the  teaching.  :\Iany  of  them  have  already  indicated  their  willingness 
to  do  this.  Others  will  be  given  opportunity  to  volunteer  at  summer  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes  this  summer  and  later  at  county  teachers'  associations. 
The  teachers  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  do  their  part  in  every  altruistic 
movement  for  community  improvement  and  civic  betterment.  This  part  of 
the  work  will  necessarily  be  largely  under  the  direction  of  the  county  super- 
intendent, the  teachers,  the  county  board  of  education  and  committeemen,  as 
it  is  distinctly  educational. 

The  "Moonlight  Schools"  have  proved  successful  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem of  adult  illiteracy  in  other  places,  notably  in  Kentucky,  where  they  were 
first  inaugurated  about  three  years  ago.  in  Rowan  County,  by  :\Irs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  schools  of  that  county.  The 
story  of  the  movement  in  that  State  under  her  wonderful  leadership  is  in- 
spiring, and  the  results  have  been  marvelous.  Largely  as  the  result  of  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents,  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  last  November,  eighty- 
two  "Moonlight  Schools"  were  conducted  in  twenty-nine  counties  in  this  State 
last  year,  enrolling  sixteen  hundred  illiterates,  of  an  average  age  of  forty- 
five,  most  of  whom  learned  to  read  and  write.  The  forthcoming  bulletin 
contains  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  letter  written  by  an  adult  illiterate  on 
the  fourth  night  of  his  attendance  upon  one  of  these  schools  in  Columbus 
County.    These  schools  have,  therefore,  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
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Adult  illiteracy  will  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  emphasized  this  year 
during  "Community  Service"  week  early  ip  October,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  week  these  "Moonlight  Schools"  will  be  opened  and  conducted 
for  at  least  a  month  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Local  organizations  like  the  Farmers'  Union,  Junior  Order,  Women's  Clubs, 
School  Improvement  Leagues,  churches,  Sunday-schools,  etc.,  will  be  asked 
to  cooperate  with  teachers  and  school  authorities  in  securing  attendance,  in 
meeting  any  necessary  incidental  expenses,  and  in  providing  short  social 
entertainments  of  various  sorts  to  make  the  pupils  of  these  schools  feel  at 
home  and  comfortable  and  to  make  it  pleasant  and  interesting  for  them. 

The  county  papers  will  be  asked  to  publish  in  their  columns  or  in  a  little 
supplement  each  week's  lessons  a  week  in  advance.  The  names  and  postofRce 
addresses  of  the  illiterates  enrolled  in  the  schools  will  be  furnished  the  paper, 
with  the  request  to  send  a  copy  of  the  paper  containing  the  week's  lessons 
to  each  pupil,  who  will  be  directed  to  bring  it  to  school  with  him  each  night. 
The  paper  will  be  his  text-book.  As  he  learns  to  read,  he  will,  of  course,  have 
the  balance  of  the  paper  for  additional  practice  in  reading. 

Short  news  items  from  each  district,  some  of  them  about  happenings  in 
these  schools,  in  words  and  sentences  comprehensible  to  adult  beginners  in 
reading,  will  be  sent  to  the  paper  weekly.  In  this  way  they  can  be  interested 
and  encouraged  from  the  start.  If  the  county  papers  will  cooperate  with 
us  in  this  plan,  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  the  most  successful  plan  yet  devised 
for  teaching  adult  illiterates. 

The  printing  of  the  lessons  and  the  locals  and  the  extra  copies  of  the  paper 
could  not  cost  much.  In  addition  to  the  sweet  reward  of  an  approving  con- 
science for  a  valuable  service  rendered,  the  editors  would,  I  believe,  soon 
reap  a  financial  reward  in  advertisement  and  increased  subscription  list.  A 
very  large  majority  of  those  to  whom  the  paper  was  sent,  as  soon  as  they 
learned  to  read,  would  become  permanent  subscribers  and  grateful  friends 
to  the  paper. 

The  editors  and  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  occupy  the  strategic  position 
in  this  plan.  Without  their  voluntary  services,  involving  some  sacrifices  on 
their  part,  these  plans  cannot  be  successfully  carried  out;  this  work  will  fail, 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  some  of  whom  offered  their  lives  for  us  in  the 
time  that  tried  men's  souls,  will  be  doomed  to  stumble  on  in  darkness  to  the 
end  of  a  joyless  journey. 

I  know  I  can  speak  for  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina.  They  never  yet 
have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  any  worthy  call  of  humanity;  they  never  yet  have 
flinched  at  any  reasonable  sacrifice  demanded  therefor.    They'll  do  their  part! 

Editors  of  North  Carolina,  I've  seen  your  mettle  tried  before  and  often. 
I've  learned  of  what  fine,  sturdy  stuff  these  Tar  Heel  editors  are  made.  I 
know  you'll  do  your  part. 

All  together,  then,  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina,  for 
the  emancipation  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  from  its  tragic  limitations! 

Improvement  of  Teachers  and  Increase  of  Teachers'  Salaries. — "Without 
the  vitalizing  touch  of  a  properly  qualified  teacher,  houses,  grounds,  and 
equipment  are  largely  dead  mechanism.  It  is  the  teacher  that  breathes  the 
breath  of  life  into  the  school.  Better  schools  are  impossible  without  better 
teachers.  Better  teachers  are  impossible  without  better  education,  better 
training,  and  better  opportunities  for  them  to  obtain  such  education  and 
training.  Better  education  and  better  training  and  the  utilization  of  better 
opportunities  for  these  by  teachers  are  impossible  without  better  pay  for 
teachers.  Reason  as  we  may  about  it,  gush  as  we  may  about  the  nobility  of 
the  work  and  the  glorious  rewards  of  it  hereafter,  back  of  this  question  of 
better  teachers  must  still  lie  the  cold  business  question  of  better  pay. 

"The  average  salary  of  rural  white  teachers  in  North  Carolina  in  1916  was 
$41-83;  the  average  salary  of  colored  teachers  was  $25.19;  the  average  length 
of  the  rural  school  term  was  117.6  days  for  white  and  104  days  for  colored; 
making  the  average  annual  salary  of  rural  white  teachers  in  North  Carolina, 
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therefore,  ?257.77,  and  the  average  annual  salary  of  rural  colored  teachers 
$131.01.  For  such  meager  salaries  men  and  women  cannot  afford  to  put  them- 
selves into  the  long  and  expensive  training  necessary  for  the  best  equipment 
for  this  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  teaching.  The  State  may  supply  the 
best  opportunities  that  the  age  affords  for  the  training  of  the  teachers,  but  as 
long  as  the  rank  and  file  of  them  receive  such  meager  salaries,  these  oppor- 
tunities will  be  beyond  their  reach,  and  they  must  inevitably  divide  their 
attention  betAveen  the  service  of  two  masters  to  make  even  a  bare  living.  As 
long  as  they  must  work  at  some  other  business  for  six  or  seven  months  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  business  of  teaching  school  for  only  five  or  six  months,  they 
can  scarcely  hope  to  become  professional  and  masterful  teachers.  The  teacher 
who  does  something  else  seven  months  of  the  year  for  a  living  and  teaches 
school  five  months  of  the  year  for  extra  money  must  continue  to  be  more  of 
something  else  than  a  teacher. 

"With  short  school  terms,  small  salaries,  poor  schoolhouses,  and  other  con- 
ditions adverse  to  success,  we  cannot  hope  to  command  and  retain  first-class 
talent  in  this  business  of  teaching  the  rural  school,  however  good  or  however 
accessible  the  opportunities  for  improving  teachers  may  be  made.  We  must, 
in  the  outset,  face  the  cold  business  truth  that,  as  the  South  comes  more  and 
more  rapidly  into  her  industrial  and  agricultural  heritage,  and  the  channels 
of  profitable  employment  multiply,  the  best  men  and  women  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  cannot  be  retained  in  it,  and  little  inducement  will  be  offered  to 
other  men  and  women  of  ambition,  ability,  and  promise  to  enter  it,  unless 
the  compensation  for  the  teacher's  service  is  made  somewhat  commensurate 
with  that  offered  in  other  fields  of  labor.  As  long  as  the  annual  salary  paid 
the  teacher  who  works  upon  the  immortal  stuff  of  mind  and  soul  is  less  than 
that  paid  the  rudest  workers  in  wood  and  iron,  less  than  that  paid  the  man 
that  shoes  your  horse  or  plows  your  corn  or  paints  your  house  or  keeps  your 
jail,  the  best  talent  cannot  be  secured  and  kept  in  the  teaching  profession — 
the  teaching  profession  must  continue  to  be  made  in  many  instances  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  more  profitable  employments  or  a  means  of  pensioning  inef- 
ficient and  needy  mediocrity. 

"The  first  step,  then,  in  the  direction  of  improvement  of  teachers  is  an 
increase  in  the  salary  of  teachers  so  as  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  capable 
men  and  women  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  to  remain  in  it,  to  put 
themselves  in  training  for  it,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered  for  improvement.  An  increase  in  the  monthly  compensation  and  an 
increase  in  the  annual  school  term  are  the  only  two  ways  of  increasing  the 
teacher's  salary.  The  only  means  of  increasing  the  compensation  and  the 
school  term  is  by  increasing  the  available  school  funds  for  each  school.  The 
only  practical  means  ofdoing  this  under  present  conditions  are  consolidation 
and  local  taxation. 

"That  the  counties  and  districts  that  pay  the  best  salaries  secure,  as  a  rule, 
the  best  teachers,  is  the  best  evidence  that  this  question  of  better  teachers  is 
largely  a  question  of  better  salaries.  With  the  growth  of  educational  senti- 
ment and  enthusiasm  the  demand  for  better  teachers  has  grown,  but  every 
community  that  demands  a  better  teacher  ought  to  remember  that  the  demand 
is  unreasonable  and  unlikely  to  be  met  unless  the  means  for  better  pay  be 
provided  by  the  community. 

"The  raising  of  the  standard  of  examination  and  gradation  of  teachers  will 
be  ineffective,  and  perhaps  unfair,  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
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increase  in  the  wages  of  teachers.  Of  what  avail  will  it  be  to  raise  the  re- 
quirements without  raising  the  compensation,  when  even  now,  with  the 
present  low  standard  of  qualifications,  it  is  almost  impossible  in  many  coun- 
ties to  get  enough  teachers  to  teach  the  schools,  and  even  now  the  same 
qualifications  will  command  much  better  compensation  in  almost  any  other 
vocation?  The  logical  result  of  raising  the  standard  of  examination  and 
gradation  without  raising  the  prices  paid  would  be  to  decrease  the  supply  of 
teachers  and  render  it  practically  impossible  to  supply  the  schools  with 
teachers.  An  increase  in  the  requirements  for  teaching,  a  multiplication  of 
the  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and  a  mandatory  require- 
ment of  teacllers  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  must,  in  all  reason 
and  fairness,  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  salary.  Better 
work  deserves  and  commands  better  pay." 

The  increase  in  teachers'  salaries  during  the  past  ten  years  has  not  been  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  living  expenses  and  with  the  increase 
in  salaries  and  wages  of  those  engaged  in  other  professions  and  callings.  In 
considering  this  question  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  teacher  must  live  twelve  months  in  the  year,  even  though  he  receives 
salary  for  only  four  or  five  or  six  months.  The  financial  demands  upon  the 
teachers  must  also  be  remembered.  They  must  live  and  dress  well  in  order  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  children  and  the  patrons.  To  maintain  their  pro- 
fessional growth  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  work,  they  must  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  their  salary  for  special  courses  of  work  in  summer 
schools  and  institutions,  and  for  the  purchase  of  professional  books  and  maga- 
zines. It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  teachers  must  look  forward  to  the 
years  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  teach,  for,  as  they  grow  old, 
they  become  less  efficient  for  the  arduous  work  of  the  school.  Their  salaries, 
therefore,  should  be  sufficient  to  lay  aside  something  for  old  age,  as  no  pen- 
sions are  provided  for  teachers.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  a 
republic  the  intelligence,  morality,  power,  effectiveness,  and  earning  capacity 
of  the  common  people  are  dependent  largely  upon  the  work  of  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools,  and  that,  therefore,  their  work  is  of  the  most  vital  impor- 
tance, and  should  command  a  salary  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Un- 
less we  can  bring  our  people  to  a  realization  of  these  truths  and  thereby  create 
a  public  sentiment  and  a  public  demand  for  better  salaries  for  better  teachers, 
the  ranks  of  the  rural  school  teachers  will  continue  to  be  filled  with  many 
untrained,  incompetent,  inexperienced  persons,  using  this  holiest  of  callings 
as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession  or  calling,  with  mere  tyros 
without  serious  purpose  teaching  for  a  short  time  simply  to  make  a  support 
until  something  better  turns  up.  There  will  continue  to  be  a  dearth  of  men, 
because  they  can  command  better  salaries  for  almost  anything,  even  for 
breaking  rocks  on  the  road,  than  for  teaching  rural  schools  a  few  months  in 
the  year.  There  will  continue  to  be  a  dearth  of  trained  and  experienced 
women  of  power,  because  such  women  can  now  easily  command  far  better 
salaries  in  other  callings  open  to  women,  and  almost  any  woman  can  com- 
mand a  larger  annual  salary  for  measuring  calico  and  selling  buttons  than 
for  training  minds,  inspiring  souls,  and  forming  characters  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  situation  is  serious.  The  demand  for  good  teachers,  and  espe- 
cially for  good  male  teachers,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  because  the 
salaries  paid  will  not  command  and  retain  such  teachers.  Let  us  wage  a 
campaign  from  mountain  to  sea,  through  press  and  public  speech,  for  the 
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education  of  public  sentiment  to  an  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  work,  and 
to  an  insistent  demand  for  better  qualification  and  compensation  for  that 
work. 

County  Institutes  and  Summer  Schools,. — As  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  report,  and  as  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  work 
of  the  teachers'  institutes  and  teachers'  associations  elsewhere  in  this  report, 
the  county  institutes  and  the  county  teachers'  associations  and  the  teachers' 
reading  circles  have  been  made  effective  means  for  the  improvement  and  home 
training  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  rural  teachers.  As  previously  recom- 
mended, provision  has  been  made  for  conducting  summer  schools  for  teachers 
at  all  of  the  State  educational  institutions,  thereby  further  increasing  the 
means  for  placing,  at  small  expense,  within  easy  reach  of  the  rural  teachers 
still  better  opportunities  for  professional  improvement.  With  a  good  system 
of  county  institutes,  county  teachers'  associations,  county  reading  circles, 
summer  schools,  permanent  normal  schools,  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  and  departments  of  education  at  the  University  and  several  of  our 
denominational  colleges,  professional  improvement  ought  to  be  within  easy 
reach  of  any  teacher;  and  there  ought  to  be  within  a  few  years  even  more 
marked  improvement  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  State. 

County  Suiiervision. — "As  pointed  out  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  there 
has  been  marked  improvement  in  county  supervision.  The  average  salary 
of  the  County  Superintendent  has  been  quadrupled  since  1901.  The  superin- 
tendents in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  are  devoting  more  time  to  the  work 
than  ever  before,  but  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  before  county  super- 
vision can  be  made  as  efficient  as  it  should  be.  The  more  I  learn  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  State  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  and 
through  my  visitations  and  field  work,  the  more  clearly  I  see  that  the  real 
strategic  point  in  all  this  work  today  is  the  county  superintendent.  Upon 
this  subject  I  beg  to  quote  from  my  annual  address  to  the  State  Association 
of  County  Superintendents:  'The  work  of  the  State  Superintendent  must  be 
done  and  his  plans  executed  largely  through  the  county  superintendent.  The 
work  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  must  be  carried  on  and  its  plans 
executed  largely  through  the  county  superintendent.  The  work  of  the  school 
committeemen  will  not  be  done  properly  without  the  stimulation  and  direc- 
tion of  the  county  superintendent.  No  proper  standard  of  qualifications  for 
teachers  can  be  maintained  and  enforced  except  by  the  county  superintendent. 
No  esprit  cle  corps  among  the  teachers  can  be  awakened  and  sustained  save 
by  a  county  superintendent  in  whom  it  dwells.  No  local  and  permanent  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  public  school  teachers  through  county  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, summer  institutes  and  schools,  township  meetings,  etc.,  can  be  set 
on  foot  and  successfully  carried  out  save  under  the  leadership  of  an  energetic 
county  superintendent.  All  campaigns  for  the  education  of  public  sentiment 
on  educational  questions  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  work  of  public  edu- 
cation along  all  needful  lines  are  doomed  to  failure,  or,  at  least,  to  only  partial 
and  temporary  success  without  the  active  help  and  direction  of  a  county 
superintendent  knowing  his  people,  knowing  the  conditions  and  needs  of  his 
county,  knowing  something  of  the  prejudices  and  preferences  of  the  different 
communities,  endowed  with  tact,  wisdom,  common  sense,  character,  grit,  and 
some  ability  to  get  along  with  folks,  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  teachers, 
officers,  children,  and  patrons.  Upon  the  county  superintendent  mainly  must 
depend  the  bringing  together  of  all  those  forces  in  the  county— public  and 
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private,  moral  and  religious,  business  and  professional — that  may  be  utilized 
for  the  advancement  of  the  educational  work  of  the  county  and  for  the 
awakening  of  an  educational  interest  among  all  classes  of  people,  irrespective 
of  poverty  or  wealth,  religion  or  politics.  The  work  of  educating  the  children 
of  all  the  people  is  too  great  a  task  to  be  performed  by  any  part  of  the  people. 
No  real  county  system  composed  of  a  large  number  of  separate  schools  unified 
and  correlated  in  their  work,  each  pursuing  a  properly  arranged  and  wisely 
planned  course  of  study  in  the  subjects  required,  and  the  whole  system  fitting 
into  its  proper  place  in  a  great  State  system,  can  ever  be  worked  out  save 
through  the  aid  and  under  the  direction  of  a  county  superintendent  with  an 
adequate  conception  of  his  work  and  with  an  ability  to  do  it.' 

"Such  a  work  requires  for  its  successful  execution  a  man  of  mind  and  heart 
and  soul,  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  common  sense,  tact,  energy,  consecrated  pur- 
pose, education,  special  training,  and  business  ability — a  man  who  can  give 
all  his  time  and  thought  and  energy  to  the  work.  You  cannot  command  the 
services  of  such  a  man  in  any  business  without  paying  him  a  living  salary,  for 
such  men  are  in  great  demand  for  any  work.  May  we  not  hope,  therefore, 
that  as  recommended  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  the  salary  attached  to  so 
important  an  office  may  be  sufficient  in  every  county  to  employ  trained  and 
competent  men  for  all  their  time,  to  unfetter  the  earnest,  competent  men 
already  engaged  in  the  work  so  that  they  may  have  a  chance  to  do  their  best 
work  and  show  what  is  in  them,  and  to  justify  men  in  the  coming  years  in 
placing  themselves  in  special  training  for  this  special  work? 

"It  is  noticeable  and  significant  that  educational  progress  along  all  lines  is 
more  rapid  in  those  counties  in  which  competent  superintendents  have  been 
put  into  the  field  for  all  their  time,  and  that  in  almost  every  county  in  which 
this  has  been  done  the  school  fund  has  been  increased  by  local  taxation  and 
by  economical  management  of  the  finances,  and  by  looking  carefully  after 
the  sources  of  income,  much  more  than  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent. You  cannot  make  a  success  of  any  great  business  like  this  busi- 
ness of  education  without  a  man  at  its  head  devoting  all  his  time,  thought, 
and  energy  to  it.  Wherever  this  is  the  case  the  educational  work  of  the  county 
is  moving,  wherever  it  is  not  the  case  the  work  is  lagging.  You  cannot  do 
anything  worth  doing  in  the  world  without  a  man.  It  is  the  highest  economy 
to  put  money  into  a  man." 

For  efficient  supervision  of  a  large  number  of  schools,  scattered  over  the 
large  territory  of  an  entire  county,  the  county  superintendent,  even  when 
employed  for  his  whole  time,  need^  assistance.  A  number  of  counties  have 
provided  clerical  assistance  in  the  office  for  the  correspondence,  bookkeeping 
and  other  business  details,  so  as  to  give  the  county  superintendent  more  time 
for  field  work,  and  have  also  provided  for  one  or  more  competent,  well  trained 
women  as  assistant  county  superintendents  or  rural  school  supervisors,  to  aid 
in  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  professional  side  of  the  work  in  the 
schools  and  for  the  teachers,  and  also  in  the  community  service  side  of  the 
work.  The  results  in  counties  in  which  such  assistance  has  been  provided 
fully  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  expenditure  and  furnish  examples  in  closer 
and  more  efficient  supervision  that  should  be  followed  by  many  other  counties 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  provide  the  necessary  money. 

More  Money  and  Hoio  to  Get  It. — For  all  this  work  yet  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  building  and  improving  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  lengthening  the 
school  term,  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  county  superintendents. 
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providing  high  school  instruction,  etc.,  more  money  must,  of  course,  be  pro- 
vided.    Two  ways  of  providing  this  money  may  be  suggested: 

1.  The  adoption  and  enforcement  of  some  plan  for  getting  taxable  protterty 
on  the  tax  hooks  and  assessing  it  at  its  real  value,  or  something  near  its  real 
value. — An  examination  of  the  tables  of  the  statistical  reports  in  this  volume 
showing  the  school  funds  raised  in  each  county  from  the  property  tax  of  20 
cents  on  the  iflOO  and  of  the  list  of  counties  asking  aid  from  the  special  State 
appropriation  for  equalizing  school  terms,  and  the  amounts  received  by  these 
counties  from  this  appropriation  will  convince  any  reasonable  man,  I  think, 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  method  of  assessing  the  value  of  prop- 
erty. Upon  any  reasonable  and  uniform  valuation  of  property  many  of  these 
counties  would  have  money  enough  for  a  four  months  school  term  without  any 
special  tax  for  a  four  months  term,  and  many  others  would  have  enough  for  a 
much  longer  term  without  aid  from  the  "State  Equalizing  Fund."  To  one 
who  has  traveled  through  many  of  these  counties  and  observed  their  pros- 
perity and  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  it  is  self-evident  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  method  of  assessing  property,  when  counties  like  Cleve- 
land, Franklin,  and  a  number  of  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  fail  to 
receive  from  a  20  cents  property  tax  enough  money  for  a  four  months  school 
term  at  the  present  low  salaries  of  teachers,  and  counties  like  Guilford,  Wake, 
and  others  fail  to  receive  enough  for  more  than  four  months.  Upon  a  correct 
valuation  of  property,  of  course,  the  school  fund  derived  from  this  20  cents 
property  tax  would  be  largely  increased  in  every  county.  In  my  opinion,  if 
all  the  property  in  the  State  could  be  placed  on  the  tax  books  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  valuation,  the  public  school  fund  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  an  average  school  term  of  five  months 
without  any  increase  of  the  present  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and 
the  "Equalizing  Fund"  would  be  ample  to  provide  a  minimum  term  of  six 
months. 

2.  Local  taxation. — This  business  of  public  education  is  like  any  other 
great  business.  For  successfully  conducting  it,  enough  capital  must  be  in- 
vested in  it  to  supply  the  necessary  equipment  and  to  employ  the  necessary 
number  of  competent  trained  men  and  women  to  carry  on  the  business  accord- 
ing to  modern  progressive  business  and  professional  principles.  I  have  under- 
taken to  show  in  this  report  that  for  better  houses  and  equipment,  better 
teachers,  better  supervision  and  longer  school  terms  more  money  is  the  funda- 
mental need.  The  constitutional  limit  of  taxation  has  already  been  reached 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  Without  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
therefore,  or  special  legislation  for  each  county,  the  general  school  fund  can 
not  be  increased  except  for  a  four  months  term.  A  special  annual  per  capita 
State  appropriation  of  |2.50,000  has  already  been  made  to  the  public  schools  by 
the  General  Assembly.  A  State  Equalizing  Fund  amounting  in  1916  to  ?447,- 
940.45  has  been  provided  by  setting  aside  annually  five  cents  of  the  State  tax 
levy  on  each  |100  of  property  to  lengthen  the  school  term  to  a  minimum  of 
six  months  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  fund  will  provide.  As  heretofore  shown 
in  this  report,  by  reasonable  consolidation  the  present  available  funds  can  be 
greatly  economized  by  reducing  the  number  of  schools  and  the  number  of 
teachers  necessary  to  teach  a  given  number  of  children.  In  this  way  more 
money  from  the  present  funds  will  be  available  for  each  school  for  more 
teachers,  better  salaries,  better  houses  and  equipment,  and  a  longer  term. 
After  making  the  present  available  funds  go  as  far  as  possible  through  the 
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economy  of  reasonable  consolidation,  the  only  other  means  of  increasing  the 
school  fund  of  any  local  school  is  local  taxation. 

"Under  section  4115  of  the  School  Law,  upon  a  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the 
freeholders  residing  therein,  a  special  tax  district  may  be  laid  off  within  any 
definitely  fixed  boundaries,  and  upon  approval  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion an  election  upon  a  local  tax  for  the  schools  within  that  district,  not  to 
exceed  30  cents  on  the  $100  and  90  cents  on  the  poll,  must  be  ordered  by  the 
County  Board  of  Commissioners.  This  places  an  election  upon  local  taxation 
for  public  schools  within  easy  reach  of  any  county,  township,  or  school  district 
in  North  Carolina.  I  have  already  reported  the  progress  in  local  taxation  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  While  it  is  encouraging,  still,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  only  1,834  districts  out  of  a  total  of  about  5,423  white  districts  in  the 
State  have  yet  adopted  local  taxation,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  work  of 
local  taxation  is  scarcely  more  than  well  begun. 

"Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  money  raised  for  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  is  raised  by  local  taxation.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  funds  ex- 
pended for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  is  now 
raised  by  local  taxation.  In  all  the  States  having  systems  of  public  schools 
well  equipped  and  adequate  to  the  education  of  all  their  people,  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  public  school  fund  is  raised  by  local  taxation.  In  some  of  these 
States  as  much  as  95  per  cent  is  raised  by  local  taxation.  In  North  Carolina 
the  only  towns,  cities,  and  rural  communities  that  have  succeeded  in  provid- 
ing a  system  of  schools  open  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  adequately 
equipped  with  houses  and  teachers,  have  been  compelled  to  supplement  their 
State  and  county  school  funds  by  local  taxation.  The  experience  of  other 
States  and  of  these  communities  in  our  own  State  compels  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  hope  of  largely  increasing  the  present  available  funds  for  the  rural 
schools,  and  thus  making  these  schools  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
adequate  to  the  education  of  all  our  population,  is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption 
of  local  taxation. 

"The  principle  of  local  taxation  is  right  and  wise.  It  involves  the  principles 
of  self-help,  self-interest,  self-protection,  community  help,  community  interest, 
and  community  protection.  Every  cent  of  the  money  paid  by  local  taxation 
for  schools  by  any  community  remains  in  the  community  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  community  school,  and  every  cent  of  it  is  invested  through  a 
better  school  in  the  minds  and  soul  and  character  of  the  rising  generation, 
in  an  increase  in  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  the  entire  community. 
Every  cent  of  this  local  tax  that  goes  into  a  better  school  to  give  the  children 
of  all  a  better  chance  to  be  somebody  and  to  do  something  in  the  world  is 
invested  in  the  best  possible  advertisement  for  the  best  class  of  immigration, 
and  is  the  surest  possible  means  of  keeping  in  the  community  the  best  people 
already  residing  there  by  giving  them  a  better  opportunity  to  give  their  chil- 
dren a  better  chance  to  get  an  education  that  will  better  fit  them  for  coping 
with  the  world  without  having  to  move  into  another  community  to  get  it. 
Every  cent  of  money,  therefore,  invested  by  local  taxation  in  a  better  school, 
by  inviting  a  better  class  of  immigration  and  preventing  the  disastrous  drain 
upon  its  best  blood  by  other  communities  that  offer  better  school  facilities, 
enhances  the  value  of  every  cent  of  property  in  the  community  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  it  by  the  best  people.  The  wisdom,  then,  of  such  a  tax  for 
such  a  purpose  is  too  manifest  to  need  further  argument." 
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Schoolhouses. — There  are  still  117  white  and  100  colored  school  districts  in 
North  Carolina  to  be  supplied  with  houses.  There  are  40  white  and  125 
colored  log  houses,  and  many  old  frame  houses  unfit  for  use,  to  be  replaced. 
There  are  hundreds  of  old  houses  to  be  repaired,  enlarged,  equipped,  and 
beautified.  The  equipment  of  most  of  the  old  houses  is  poor  and  entirely  in- 
adequate. Some  idea  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  equipment  may  be  obtained 
when  it  is  remembered  that  in  1916  only  $117,702.71  was  spent  for  furniture 
and  equipment  for  rural  schoolhouses.  A  comfortable,  well  equipped  school- 
house  is  the  first  essential  of  a  successful  school.  Such  a  house  insures  per- 
manency and  inspires  in  children  and  patrons  pride  and  confidence. 

In  every  county  there  should  be  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  placing  the 
building  of  schoolhouses  under  the  control  of  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
and  requiring  all  new  houses  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  that  board.  A 
revised  and  enlarged  pamphlet  of  approved  plans  for  schoolhouses  has  been 
recently  issued  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  copies  of  it  can  be  secured  upon  application.  The  pamphlet  contains 
bills  of  materials,  specifications,  cuts,  floor  plans,  blank  contracts,  etc.,  for  the 
erection  of  any  house  in  it.  It  also  contains  sketches,  suggestions  and  direc- 
tions for  planning  and  planting  school  grounds,  schoolroom  decoration,  care 
of  buildings,  sanitation,  playgrounds,  home-made  athletic  apparatus,  etc. 

The  law  requiring  the  contract  for  buildings  to  be  in  writing  and  the  house 
to  be  inspected,  received  and  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  before 
full  payment  is  made,  should  always  be  rigidly  enforced.  No  more  money 
should  be  allowed  to  be  wasted  on  cheap,  temporary,  improperly  constructed 
houses.  Properly  enforced,  the  law  is  now  ample  to  insure  the  construction  of 
permanent,  comfortable  schoolhouses  and  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  ineffi- 
cient contractors  and  builders. 

School  Districts  and  Consolidation. — In  my  preceding  Biennial  Reports  this 
subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
any  full  discussion  of  it  again.  Much  good  work  has  been  done  in  reasonable 
consolidation  and  enlargement  of  districts.  With  much  benefit  to  their  school 
interests,  some  counties  have  been  entirely  redistricted.  Hundreds  of  un- 
necessary little  districts  have  been  abolished,  but  in  many  counties  there  are 
still  too  many  of  these  little  districts.  There  are  still  5,423  white  school  dis- 
tricts and  2,337  colored  school  districts.  The  average  area  of  the  white  school 
districts  in  the  State  is  8.9  square  miles.  The  white  school  districts  might  be 
decreased  to  half  the  present  number,  where  streams,  swamps,  etc.,  do  not 
prevent,  and  the  average  size  might  be  increased  to  double  the  present  area, 
and  still,  as  a  little  calculation  will  show,  in  a  district  of  fairly  regular  size, 
with  a  schoolhouse  near  the  center,  the  farthest  child  would  be  within  three 
miles  of  the  house,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  children  would,  of  course, 
be  much  nearer.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  school  districts  means,  of 
course,  an  increase  in  the  money  for  each  district,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  in  each  school,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  with  more 
than  one  teacher,  affording  instruction  in  more  advanced  branches  of  study, 
a  better  classification  of  the  children,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  classes 
necessary  for  each  teacher,  an  increase  in  the  time  that  each  teacher  can  give 
to  each  class,  a  concentration  of  the  energies  of  the  teacher  upon  fewer  sub- 
jects, a  stimulation  of  the  children  to  greater  effort  by  the  greater  competition 
and  greater  mental  friction  of  larger  numbers. 
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This  work  of  enlarging  the  school  districts  by  the  consolidation  of  unneces- 
sary small  districts  or  by  redistricting  townships  and  counties  must,  of  course, 
be  carried  on  with  wisdom,  discretion,  and  justice.  Every  child  has  a  right 
to  be  within  reasonable  walking  distance  of  some  school  until  conditions 
and  funds  justify  provision  for  transportation;  but  any  healthy  child  can 
better  afford  to  walk  two  or  three  miles  to  get  to  a  good  school  than  to  attend 
a  poor  one  at  his  gate.  It  is  wiser  and  more  economical  to  have  one  school 
taught  in  one  good  house  with  two  or  three  good  teachers  than  to  have  two 
or  three  little  schools  in  poor  little  one-room  houses,  taught  by  one  teacher 
with  a  handful  of  children,  with  almost  as  many  classes  as  children.  For  a 
fuller  and  more  detailed  discussion,  however,  of  this  subject  and  of  the  ex- 
travagance and  unwisdom  of  a  multiplicity  of  unnecessary  little  districts,  I 
beg  to  refer  you  to  my  preceding  Biennial  Reports. 

Transportation  of  Pupils. — It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  improvement 
in  roads  and  rural  conditions  will  warrant  consolidation  of  schools  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  the  adoption  of  transportation  of  children  by  wagons  and  teams  to 
central  schools,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  many  Western  States. 
Transportation  is  also  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  districts  in 
Virginia  and  Louisiana. 

The  State  Superintendent  visited,  for  observation  and  study,  a  number  of 
centralized  rural  schools  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  where  transportation  of  pupils 
is  in  most  successful  operation.  All  of  the  schools  in  some  townships  had 
been  consolidated  into  one  central  school;  in  others  were  found  but  two  or 
three  schools  in  the  entire  township.  These  schools  covered  areas  of  from 
20  to  50  square  miles.  Children  were  transported  to  them  from  distances  of 
from  1  to  7  miles.  The  schools  were  conducted  in  houses  costing  from  $8,000 
to  $30,000,  with  heating  plants  and  modern  conveniences  such  as  you  would 
find  in  our  larger  towns. 

The  schools  had  from  four  to  ten  teachers,  affording  to  the  country  children, 
in  houses,  equipment,  supervision,  teachers,  libraries,  gradation,  classification, 
high  school  instruction,  all  the  educational  advantages  of  our  best  town 
schools,  with  the  added  advantages  in  all  instances  of  rural  environment,  and 
in  some  instances  of  practical  instruction  in  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  and 
other  subjects  pertaining  to  country  life  and  home  making.  Among  other 
advantages  observed  in  these  centralized  rural  schools  were  a  most  com- 
mendable pride  and  school  spirit  on  the  part  of  teachers,  children,  school 
officers,  and  patrons,  excellent  attendance,  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
children  by  prevention  of  exposure  to  bad  weather,  etc.,  economy  of  time  in 
reaching  school  and  home.  In  some  of  these  schools  the  daily  attendance  for 
the  month  was  found  to  be  98  per  cent  of  the  school  population;  the  lowes*^ 
attendance  reported  was  89  per  cent  of  the  school  population. 

The  transportation  is  at  the  expense  of  the  township  in  neat,  comfortable, 
covered  two-horse  wagons,  each  wagon  carrying  about  twenty  children.  The 
wagons  run  on  schedule  time  and  tardiness  is  practically  eliminated,  as  is  also 
irregularity  of  attendance  on  account  of  bad  weather.  The  drivers  of  the 
wagons  are  usually  farmers  of  the  community  of  character  and  reliability, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  safety  and  good  conduct  of  the  children  to 
and  from  school.  The  wagons  are  owned  in  most  instances  by  the  township, 
and  the  horses  are  owned  and  furnished  by  the  drivers.  The  wagons  are 
operated  at  a  monthly  cost  of  from  $40  to  $60.    Some  of  these  schools  operate 
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as  many  as  ten  wagons,  the  numbei'  varying  from  three  to  ten.  Space  forbids 
that  I  give  fuller  details  of  my  study  of  these  schools  at  this  time. 

The  results  of  my  visit  and  observations  convinced  me  that  in  consolidation, 
with  transportation  of  pupils,  is  to  be  found  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
of  placing  adequate  educational  facilities  within  reach  of  country  boys  and 
girls  in  sparsely  populated  farming  districts.  I  believe  that  the  conditions 
in  some  of  our  counties  in  North  Carolina  are  such  as  to  warrant  at  once 
beginning  in  some  townships  consolidation  by  transportation. 

Better  Classification  and  More  Thorough  Instruction. — Through  the  use  of 
a  revised  graded  course  of  study  sent  out  in  pamphlet  form  from  my  office  and 
the  new  registers  and  new  blanks  for  teachers'  reports,  some  good  work  has 
been  done  in  classifying  and  grading  the  rural  public  schools.  Much  more 
remains  still  to  be  done.  Upon  this  subject  I  beg  to  quote  from  my  previous 
Biennial  Report: 

"A  recent  inquiry  concerning  the  course  of  study  and  the  classification  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  reveals  a  great  lack  of  uniformity 
and,  in  some  counties  of  the  State,  a  somewhat  chaotic  condition.  I  sent  to 
all  county  superintendents  blanks  for  reports  of  the  daily  programs  and  of 
the  progress  made  by  the  various  classes.  These  blanks  were  sent  to  the 
public  school  teachers,  and  the  superintendents  were  requested  to  send  the 
best  ten  to  my  office.  A  careful  examination  of  these  and  a  compilation  of 
their  contents  showed  that  the  average  number  of  recitations  in  the  school 
with  one  teacher  undertaking  to  give  instruction  in  all  subjects  required  by 
law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  varied  from  35  to  55. 

"In  order  to  give  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  the  teaching  of  which  is 
made  mandatory  under  the  law,  at  least  21  recitations  a  day  will  be  required. 
The  legal  length  of  a  school  day  is  six  hours,  hence  an  average  of  only  twelve 
minutes  could  be  allotted  to  a  recitation  in  any  school  with  only  one  teacher. 
The  folly  of  even  expecting  thorough  and  successful  instruction  in  so  many 
subjects  in  so  many  classes  by  one  teacher  is  apparent  without  argument. 
The  need  of  a  better  classification  so  as  to  reduce  the  classes  to  the  smallest 
possible  number,  thereby  giving  the  longest  possible  time  to  each  class,  is  also 
apparent.  Owing  to  the  different  ages  of  children,  ranging  from  six  to 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  different  degrees  of  advancement,  about  as  many 
classes  will  be  necessary  in  a  school  with  one  teacher  as  in  a  school  with 
two  or  more  teachers,  the  chief  difference  being,  of  course,  in  the  number 
of  children  in  a  class.  Unless  some  means,  therefore,  can  be  found  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  schools  v/ith  two  or  more  teachers  and  decreasing 
the  number  of  schools  v^^ith  only  one  teacher.  I  see  but  little  hope  of  successful 
instruction  in  any  of  the  high  school  branches,  or  of  improving  materially 
the  instruction  even  in  the  elementary  branches  known  as  the  common  school 
branches.  It  is  apparent  that  in  a  well  classified  school  with  two  or  three 
teachers,  with  few  if  any  more  classes  than  a  school  with  one  teacher,  each 
teacher  will  have  two  or  three  times  as  much  time  for  each  class,  and  will 
be  able  to  concentrate  his  thought  and  energies  upon  fewer  classes  and  sub- 
jects and,  consequently,  to  do  more  thorough  teaching  in  those  subjects,  and 
that  at  least  one  of  the  teachers  would  have  time  for  instruction  of  the  older 
children  in  the  higher  branches.  The  law  now  limits  instruction  in  one- 
teacher  schools  to  the  elementary  branches. 

"The  only  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  schools  with  only  one  teacher 
and  getting  more  schools  with  two  or  more  teachers  and  the  better  classifica- 
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tion,  more  thorough  instruction  and  more  advanced  work  so  necessary  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  public  school  system  are  to  be  found  in  reason- 
able consolidation  and  local  taxation.  By  means  of  consolidation  more 
teachers  and  more  children  can  be  brought  together  into  one  school,  and  by 
means  of  local  taxation  more  money  will  be  available  for  the  employment  of 
more  teachers  at  better  salaries  and  for  the  lengthening  of  the  school  term. 
In  the  meantime,  through  the  adoption  of  the  graded  course  of  study  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  and  its  enforcement  in  all  the  public  schools,  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  can  be  greatly  improved  in  uniformity,  definiteness,  thorough- 
ness, and  classification."  There  has,  of  course,  been  marked  improvement  in 
classifying  and  grading  the  rural  public  schools  since  1904,  but  there  is  still 
great  need  for  reducing  the  number  of  classes  and  the  number  of  subjects  in 
the  one-teacher  school,  in  order  to  secure  more  thoroughness  in  the  few  essen- 
tials, and  also  great  need  for  increasing  the  number  of  schools  with  more 
teachers. 

The  Education  of  the  Negro. — As  the  conditions  have  not  changed  since  my 
last  report,  and  as  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  education  of  the  negro,  I  shall  repeat  here  the  views  expressed  in 
my  preceding  Biennial  Report,  changing  only  the  figures  used  in  that  report  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  correct  figures  for  this  biennial  period. 

"It  would  be  easier  and  more  pleasant  for  me  to  close  this  report  without 
undertaking  to  discuss  this  most  perplexing  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
negro,  about  which  there  are  so  many  conflicting  and  widely  divergent  views 
among  my  people.  This  is  a  part,  however,  of  the  educational  problem  of  the 
State,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  diflicult  part.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty 
to  study  it  and  to  give  to  you  and  through  you  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to 
the  people  my  honest  views  about  it. 

"In  considering  this  question  of  negro  education  it  is  necessary  to  lay  aside, 
so  far  as  possible,  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and  maudlin  sentimentality  on 
the  other.  There  has  been  too  much  of  both.  For  an  expression  of  my  general 
views  upon  this  question  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  Report  for  1900-1902,  pages 
6  to  12.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  or  materially  to  modify  these  gen- 
eral views. 

"In  justice  to  the  negro  and  for  the  information  of  our  people  who  have 
been  misled  into  thinking  that  too  large  a  part  of  the  taxes  that  the  white 
people  pay  is  spent  for  the  education  of  the  negro,  it  may  be  well  in  the  outset 
to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
school  fund.  As  is  well  known,  under  section  4116  of  the  School  Law  the 
apportionment  of  the  school  fund  in  each  county  is  practically  placed  abso- 
lutely under  the  control  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  The  Constitution 
directs  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  no  discrimination  shall  be  made 
in  favor  of  either  race.  This  report  shows  that  in  1916  the  negroes  of  city 
and  rural  districts  received  for  teachers'  salaries  and  building  schoolhouses 
$639,066.16  for  265,613  children  of  school  age.  The  whites  received  for  the 
same  purposes  for  560,707  children  of  school  age  $3,942,529.51.  The  negroes, 
therefore,  constitute  about  32  per  cent  of  the  school  population  and  receive 
in  the  apportionment  for  the  same  purposes  less  than  14  per  cent  of  the  school 
money.  It  is  estimated  that  the  negroes  paid  for  schools  in  taxes  on  their 
own  property  and  poll,  not  including  corporations,  about  $216,094.84,  or  less 
than  one-half  of  all  that  they  received  for  school  purposes.  Add  to  this  their 
just  share  of  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  their  share  of  the  large  school 
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tax  paid  by  corporations  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  by 
every  dictate  of  reason  and  justice,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  part  of  the 
taxes  actually  paid  by  individual  white  men  for  the  education  of  the  negro  is 
so  small  that  the  man  that  would  begrudge  it  or  complain  about  it  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  any  unprejudiced  man  must 
see  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  giving  the  negroes  more  than  they  are  entitled 
to  by  every  dictate  of  justice,  right,  wisdom,  humanity,  and  Christianity. 

"Their  teachers  are  not  so  well  qualified  and  have  not  spent  so  much  money 
on  their  education,  their  expenses  of  living  are  much  less,  and,  therefore,  they 
do  not  need  and  ought  not  to  have  as  much  per  capita  for  the  education  of 
their  children;  but  there  is  more  real  danger  of  doing  the  negro  an  injustice 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund,  even  after  considering  all  these 
things,  by  withholding  his  equitable  part,  than  of  doing  the  white  race  any 
injustice  by  giving  him  too  much. 

"When  we  are  apportioning  only  $639,066.16  for  the  education  of  26.5,613 
negro  children — and  some  of  us  are  complaining  about  that — we  need  not  be 
entertaining  many  hopes  of  giving  the  negro  much  helpful  industrial  educa- 
tion yet,  for  everybody  ought  to  know  that  this  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
this  number  of  children  thorough  instruction  in  the  mere  rudiments  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  so  essential  to  civilized  living  and  intelligent, 
efficient  service  in  the  humblest  calling  of  life.  As  long  as  we  are  apportion- 
ing only  this  much  money  for  this  number  of  children,  nobody  need  have 
any  real  concern  about  turning  the  negro's  head  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  other  higher  branches  of  learning.  The  fact  is  that  at  present  w^e 
are  not  giving  the  negro  in  the  public  schools  more  than  instruction  in  the 
mere  rudiments  of  learning,  nor  is  it  possible  with  our  present  available  funds 
to  give  him  more  than  this.  No  one  believes  more  thoroughly  than  I  in 
industrial  and  agricultural  education  for  the  negro;  but,  as  pointed  out  above, 
however  desirable  it  may  be,  such  education  for  the  majority  of  negroes  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  unless  we  put  more  money  into  their  schools. 

"The  negro  is  here  among  us  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  here.  There  are  but  two  roads  open  to  him.  One  is  elevation  through 
the  right  sort  of  education;  the  other  is  deterioration  and  degradation  through 
ignorance  and  miseducation,  inevitably  leading  to  expulsion  or  extermination. 
We  must  help  him  into  the  first  if  we  can.  If  we  do  not,  our  race  will  pay 
the  heaviest  penalty  for  the  failure. 

"My  experience  and  observation  in  this  work  and  my  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  the  State  and  their  feelings  have  deepened  my  conviction 
that  the  only  hope  in  education  beyond  the  point  of  mastery  of  the  rudiments 
of  learning  for  the  negro  race  is  to  be  found  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
training — lax'gely  in  agricultural  training.  Unless  we  can  give  him  such 
training  in  the  schools  as  will  help  to  make  him  a  more  industrious  and  effi- 
cient workman  and  to  save  him  from  vice  and  idleness,  the  negro  race  is 
doomed;  and  unless  we  can  demonstrate  this  objectively  to  the  white  people 
of  the  South  through  the  living  epistles  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  negroes 
so  educated,  they  will  find  a  way,  justly  or  unjustly,  to  withdraw  all  their  aid 
to  his  education.  The  opponents  of  negro  education  contend  that  the  sort 
of  education  the  negro  has  been  receiving  in  the  public  schools  has  put  false 
notions  into  his  head,  has  turned  him  away  from  work  and  encouraged  him 
to  make  a  living  by  his  wits  without  work.  They  point  to  the  superiority  of 
the  old-issue  negro  over  the  new-issue  negro  in  character,  industry,  reliability, 
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and  in  nearly  all  the  virtues  that  make  up  good  citizenship.  The  contrast 
between  the  negro  of  the  old  school  and  the  modern  negro  is  too  often  to  the 
detriment  of  the  modern  negro. 

"These  opponents  of  negro  education,  with  the  lack  of  logic  characteristic 
of  the  man  who  draws  general  conclusions  from  a  few  particulars  and  sees 
only  what  is  superficially  discernible  without  looking  for  deeper  and  more  far- 
reaching  causes,  ascribe  the  cause  of  this  difference  to  the  little  education 
that  the  negro  has  received.  The  modern  negro  has  had  some  sort  of  educa- 
tion and  the  old-issue  negro  had  none;  therefore,  they  argue,  education  is  the 
cause  of  the  inferiority  of  the  modern  negro.  They  forget  that  the  best  of  the 
old  negroes  were  trained  in  the  best  industrial  schools,  on  farms  and  in  shops 
for  the  work  that  they  were  to  do  in  life,  under  the  direction  of  intelligent 
masters;  that  in  many  instances  the  intimacy  of  relation  between  them  and 
the  families  of  humane  masters  afforded  them  an  environment,  association, 
and  example  that  proved  most  potent  in  shaping  and  strengthening  their 
characters;  and  that  the  whole  social  system  of  the  old  regime  was  conducive 
to  training  the  negro  in  obedience,  self-restraint,  and  industry.  Though  these 
old  negroes  were  ignorant  of  books,  they  were,  from  earliest  infancy,  trained 
and  educated  in  many  of  the  essentials  of  good  citizenship  and  efficient  serv- 
ice. The  present  generation  of  negroes  has  been  given  a  mere  smattering 
of  the  essentials  of  knowledge  and  left  untrained  in  those  other  things  so 
essential  to  life  and  happiness  and  progress.  The  new  generation,  without 
preparation,  were  ushered  into  freedom  and  have  been  left  to  follow  largely 
their  own  will,  without  direction  or  restraint  save  that  of  the  criminal  law, 
without  elevating  associations,  without  leaders  or  teachers,  save  a  few  rare 
exceptions. 

"Under  the  old  regime  their  masters  were  educated,  and  many  of  their 
masters,  as  the  negro  saw  it  superficially,  lived  without  work,  while  they  were 
compelled  to  work.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  negro  should  have 
had  a  false  idea  of  education,  and  followed  it  to  his  ruin  in  too  many  cases? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  work  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  slavery,  and, 
therefore,  disgraceful;  that  idleness  was  associated  with  education  and  wealth 
as  embodied  in  his  former  master,  and,  therefore,  honorable?  A  race  not 
trained  to  think  would  not  find  it  hard  to  draw  from  these  superficial  facts 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  blessing  of  education  was  freedom  from  work, 
that  idleness  was  honorable,  that  work  was  dishonorable.  The  few  among  the 
negroes,  therefore,  who  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  little  knowledge  first  became 
at  once  a  sort  of  aristocracy,  and  the  temptation  to  these  few  to  make  their 
living  by  their  wits  out  of  the  ignorant  many  of  their  race  was  too  great  for 
a  race  in  its  childhood  to  resist.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  had  after 
the  days  of  Reconstruction  a  multitude  of  pretentious,  half-taught,  bigoted 
preachers  and  school  teachers  constituting  themselves  leaders  of  their  race 
and  filling  the  negroes  by  example  and  precept  with  all  sorts  of  false  notions 
about  education,  character,  life,  work,  and  citizenship?  Their  conception  of 
their  own  importance  was  greatly  magnified  by  the  court  paid  to  them  as 
self-constituted  leaders  of  their  race,  by  political  demagogues  desiring  to  ride 
into  positions  of  prominence  and  profit  upon  negro  votes.  By  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  we  are  happily  rid  of  this  danger.  The  negro's  ideals  were 
not  much  elevated  by  the  example  and  teachings  of  our  Northern  neighbors 
who  came  among  us  as  educational  missionaries  to  him,  but  who  were  ig- 
norant of  the  real  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  South,  and  who  were 
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often  prompted  by  honest  but  blind  prejudice,  and  oftener,  perhaps,  by  honest 
but  tragic  fanaticism.  After  the  lapse  of  forty  years  we  are  reaping  the 
harvest  of  such  sowing.  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  have  learned  the  lesson  that 
it  teaches?  We  must  take  charge  of  negro  education  and  direct  it  along  saner 
lines.    We  must  no  longer  leave  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind. 

"We  cannot  answer  effectively  the  prejudice  against  negro  education,  arising 
from  the  results  produced  by  causes  largely  attributable,  perhaps,  to  revolu- 
tionized social,  political,  and  industrial  conditions  wrought  by  the  tornado 
of  civil  war,  save  with  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  better  results  of  a 
better  education.  All  the  evils  of  a  reconstruction  of  society,  life,  and  govern- 
ment upon  a  weak  race  unprepared  for  such  changes,  ushered  into  the  new 
order  of  things  with  but  few  intelligent,  wise,  right-thinking  leaders,  without 
power  of  proper  self-restraint  or  self-direction,  have  been  laid  by  the  dema- 
gogues, by  the  unthinking,  and  by  some  other  men  and  women  as  honest  and 
patriotic  as  any  that  breathe,  at  the  door  of  partial  education  as  the  quickest, 
easiest  and  most  plausible  solution  of  the  unsatisfactory  results.  Too  few 
stop  to  think  what  might  have  been  the  result  if  the  new  generation  of 
negroes  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance  under  these 
changed  conditions,  with  the  rights  and  freedom  of  citizens  of  a  republic 
without  the  restraint  of  the  training  and  the  association  of  educated  masters, 
as  under  the  old  system.  Too  few  stop  to  think  that  whatever  of  deteriora- 
tion there  may  have  been  in  the  new  generation  of  negroes  as  compared  with 
the  old  may  be  more  attributable  to  a  change  in  civilization  and  in  the  whole 
order  of  things  than  to  the  little  learning  that  he  has  received.  Too  few  stop 
to  think  of  the  danger  and  the  unfairness  of  the  sort  of  reasoning  that  com- 
pares the  best  of  the  old  generation  of  negroes  with  the  worst  of  the  new, 
that  compares  the  partly  educated  negro  of  the  present  generation  with  the 
illiterate  negro  of  the  old  generation,  who,  though  ignorant  of  books,  had 
much  knowledge  of  many  useful  industries  and  trades  and  better  opportuni- 
ties of  acquiring  such  knowledge,  instead  of  comparing  the  literate  negro  of 
the  new  generation  with  the  illiterate  negro  of  the  new  generation,  and  that 
ascribes  all  the  faults  found  in  the  new  generation  to  the  smattering  of  learn- 
ing that  they  have  received  and  all  the  virtues  found  in  the  old  generation  to 
their  illiteracy.  One  is  partly  educated,  the  other  was  illiterate;  therefore 
education  is  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  the  one  and  illiteracy  of  the  virtues  of 
the  other.  The  absurdity  of  such  logic  ought  to  be  manifest  to  the  average 
man.  Here  are  two  men,  one  educated,  the  other  ignorant.  One  becomes  a 
murderer,  for  there  have  been  educated  murderers  in  all  times;  the  other 
becomes  a  good  citizen,  for  there  have  been  ignorant  good  citizens  in  all 
times;  therefore  education  makes  murderers  and  ignorance  makes  good  citi- 
zens. 

"In  the  consideration  of  a  great  question  like  this  men  should  look  deeper 
than  the  mere  surface  facts  and  see  the  danger  of  drawing  universal  conclu- 
sions from  single  facts  and  undertaking  to  settle  the  educational  destiny  of  a 
whole  race  for  all  time  by  the  experience  of  a  mere  quarter  of  a  century  under 
the  most  unfavorable  conditions.  The  old  order  has  passed,  never  to  return. 
We  must  face  the  future  under  the  new  order.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  ask 
and  to  seek  to  answer  without  prejudice  or  partiality  these  and  similar  ques- 
tions: Are  not  the  changes  in  the  negro  most  attributable  to  the  changes 
in  the  order  of  things?  According  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ages,  has  igno- 
rance ever  been  found  a  remedy  for  anything?    According  to  the  testimony  of 
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all  the  ages,  may  not  education  of  the  right  sort,  properly  directed  by  those 
who  have  right  ideals  and  know  how  to  direct  it,  prove  a  remedy  for  many  of 
these  undesirable  changes  in  the  negro  incident  largely  to  this  unavoidable 
and  radical  change  in  his  life,  environment  and  relations  to  those  about  him? 
Might  not  his  condition  and  character  have  been  infinitely  worse  and  more 
brutal  under  the  changed  order  of  things  without  the  little  training  that  he 
has  received  from  conscientious  teachers  here  and  there,  even  in  the  poor 
schools  that  have  been  open  to  him,  and  without  the  glimpses  of  a  better  life 
and  the  aspirations  for  it  and  the  acquisition  of  a  little  power  to  reach  out 
after  it  that  he  has  obtained  here  and  there  even  in  these  schools?  These  are 
questions  to  which  conscientious  men  and  women  should  give  serious  consider- 
ation before  condemning  and  abandoning  the  experiment  of  the  education  of 
the  negro. 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  we  must  demonstrate 
by  a  better  sort  of  education  for  the  negro,  and  a  more  effective  sort,  that  it 
may  be  helpful  to  him  and  to  us  before  we  can  hope  to  convince  many  of  our 
people  that  education,  even  of  the  right  sort,  is  a  good  thing  for  the  negro. 
We  cannot  answer  argument  and  prejudice  much  longer  by  theory  and  appeals 
to  conscience.  It  is  my  conviction,  also,  that  the  best  training  and  education 
for  the  masses  of  the  negroes  in  the  South  is  agricultural.  It  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  essential  for  every  human  being  to  have  first  a  mastery  of  the 
essentials  of  knowledge  such  as  will  give  him  a  reasonable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. The  negroes  have  not  yet  acquired  this;  nor  would  I  preclude  the 
few  negroes  that  manifest  an  adaptedness  to  scholarship  and  learning  and  a 
power  to  acquire  them  from  the  opportunity  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  I  must  express  the  conviction,  however,  that  this  class 
of  negroes  will  be  found  to  constitute  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the  race  at 
present,  and  perhaps  for  generations  to  come. 

"I  believe  the  farm  life  offers  the  safest  environment  for  the  negro,  or,  as 
for  that  matter,  for  any  other  race,  in  its  primitive  stage  of  progress  and 
civilization.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  negro  is  to  flock  to 
the  towns  where  the  temptations  to  idleness  and  vice  and  dissipation  of  every 
sort  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  the  country,  and  are  usually  greater  than 
negro  weakness  can  stand.  The  health  conditions,  too,  in  the  towns  are  worse. 
Scores  are  sometimes  huddled  together  in  small  rooms  and  houses  without 
regard  to  the  laws  of  health  or  sex.  It  can  but  prove  ruinous  to  the  negro 
if  he  seeks  town  life  before  his  race  has  grown  stronger  in  character  and 
intellect  and  industry  and  in  all  the  essentials  of  racial  strength  by  the 
Antean  touch  of  Mother  Earth  in  the  quiet  country  life  on  the  farm. 

"There  is  greater  demand  on  the  farm  for  the  negro  in  the  South  at  present. 
It  is  the  one  open  door  for  him,  as  I  see  it.  Not  only  is  there  great  demand 
for  his  services  on  the  farms  already  under  cultivation,  but  there  are  also 
vast  territories  of  uncultivated  lands,  exceeding,  perhaps,  the  cultivated  terri- 
tory, that  invite  his  industry  and  offer  ample  compensation  for  intelligent 
cultivation  and  for  increase  in  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State.  If  the 
negro  can  be  trained  and  educated  to  occupy  this  field  intelligently  and  con- 
tentedly, thus  demonstrating  that  his  education  has  fitted  him  for  making 
better  crops  and  more  money  for  himself  and  his  landlord,  and  has  developed 
in  him  the  power  and  ambition  gradually  to  acquire  little  holdings  of  his  own 
and  to  help  redeem  from  waste  the  great  wealth  of  these  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  unfilled  lands,  he  will  win  the   confidence. 
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respect,  support,  and  aid  of  Southern  white  men,  because  he  will  deserve  them, 
and  he  will  win  a  permanent  place  in  Southern  life  because  he  will  have  made 
himself  indispensable  to  it.  Unless  he  does  this,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  Southern  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  import  foreign  white  laborers, 
when  even  this  safest  door  will  be  closed  to  the  negro. 

"Since  the  consolidation  of  the  State  colored  normal  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  new  superintendent,  we  have  already  begun  to  develop  in 
a  small  way,  at  the  three  colored  normal  schools,  departments  for  industrial 
and  agricultural  training  with  a  view  to  giving  this  training  to  the  teachers 
of  the  race  and  instilling  into  them  right  ideals.  We  have  been  handicapped, 
however,  in  this  work  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropriation  for  these 
schools  and  by  lack  of  permanent  plants  for  them;  but  with  the  State  appro- 
priation for  buildings  and  equipment  granted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1907,  and  with  the  small  additional  appropriation  for  maintenance,  we  will 
soon  have  fair  buildings  and  equipment,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  these  schools,  printed  elsewhere.  I  do  not  see  why  these 
State  colored  normal  schools  and  the  A.  and  M.  College  for  the  Colored  Race 
at  Greensboro  might  not  be  made  the  nuclei  for  eventually  working  out  a 
successful  plan  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education  for  the  negro  race 
by  training  at  these  institutions  teachers  for  this  sort  of  education,  and, 
finally,  when  the  means  can  be  found  for  it,  establishing  in  the  counties,  espe- 
cially the  counties  with  large  negro  population,  one  or  more  schools  for  giving 
this  sort  of  training  to  the  negroes,  making  these  schools  a  part  of  the  same 
general  system  and  placing  them  all  under  the  same  general  management  and 
supervision.    It  will,  however,  require  time  and  money  to  work  out  this  plan. 

"This  question  of  negro  education  is,  after  all,  not  a  question  of  whether 
the  negro  shall  be  educated  or  not,  for  it  is  impossible  for  any  race  to  remain 
in  this  great  republic  in  the  twentieth  century  uneducated.  The  real  question 
is,  therefore,  how  he  shall  be  educated  and  by  whom  it  shall  be  done.  If  his 
education  is  not  directed  by  us,  others  that  do  not  understand  our  social 
structure,  that  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  negro  and  have 
false  notions  of  his  relation  to  the  white  race  in  the  South,  will  take  charge  of 
it.  Our  safety,  then,  lies  in  taking  charge  of  it  ourselves,  and  directing  it 
along  lines  that  shall  be  helpful  to  him  and  to  us,  and  in  harmony  with  our 
civilization  and  society  and  with  his  nature. 

"There  is  another  phase  of  this  problem  of  negro  education  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  people.  It  is  manifest  to  me  that  if  the  negroes 
become  convinced  that  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  their  schools  and  of  the 
opportunities  of  an  education,  most  of  the  wisest  and  most  self-respecting 
negroes  will  leave  the  State,  and  eventually  there  will  be  left  here  only  the 
indolent,  worthless,  and  criminal  part  of  the  negro  population.  Already  there 
has  been  considerable  emigration  of  negroes  from  the  State.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  drive  the  best  of  them  from  the  State  than  by  keeping  up  this 
continual  agitation  about  withdrawing  from  them  the  meager  educational  op- 
portunities that  they  now  have.  Their  emigration  in  large  numbers  would 
result  in  a  complication  of  the  labor  problem.  Some  of  our  Southern  farms 
would  be  compelled  to  lie  untenanted  and  unfilled.  The  experience  of  one  dis- 
trict in  Wilson  County  some  years  ago  illustrates  this.  The  County  Board  of 
Education  found  it,  for  various  reasons,  impossible  to  purchase  a  site  for  a 
negro  schoolhouse.  Before  the  year  was  out  the  board  received  several  offers 
from  farmers  in  the  district  to  donate  a  site.    Upon  inquiry  by  the  chairman 
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of  the  board  as  to  the  reason  of  these  generous  offers  he  was  told  that  when 
it  was  learned  that  no  site  for  the  schoolhouse  could  be  secured,  and  that  the 
negroes  were  to  have  no  school  in  that  district,  at  least  one-third  of  the  best 
negro  tenants  and  laborers  there  moved  into  other  districts  where  they  could 
have  the  advantages  of  a  school.  This  is  a  practical  side  of  this  question  that 
our  people  would  do  well  to  consider.  What  happened  in  this  district  will 
happen  in  the  entire  State  if  we  give  the  best  negroes  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  their  public  school  privileges  are  to  be  decreased  or  withdrawn." 

OUR  TASK  AND  OUR  OPPORTUNITY 

As  a  further  discussion  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  I  append 
my  opening  address  before  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents, 
November,  1913: 

Our  task,  our  opportunity,  our  duty  now,  as  superintendents  and  directors 
of  the  country  school  systems,  is  the  development  of  more  efficient  schools  for 
country  boys  and  girls  adequate  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  country  people 
and  better  adapted  to  their  life  and  environment:  schools  that  shall  be  more 
closely  related  to  country  life  and  shall  provide  for  country  boys  and  girls 
instruction  and  training  that  shall  prepare  them  to  make  the  most  out  of 
country  things — soil,  plant,  and  animal — and  to  get  the  most  of  efficiency,  of 
health  and  strength,  of  character  and  beauty,  of  joy  and  comfort  and  content- 
ment out  of  country  environment. 

According  to  reliable  statistics,  82  per  cent  of  all  boys  and  girls  of  this 
State  live  in  the  country,  and  ought  to  continue  to  live  there  for  their  own 
good  and  for  the  good  of  the  State.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  these  boys  and 
girls  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  country  schools  for  all  their  educa- 
tion, training,  and  preparation  for  citizenship  and  service.  Five  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  7,688  public  schools  of  this  State  are  one- 
teacher  schools.  The  one-teacher  school  with  seven  grades  of  required  work 
in  one  room  can  never  be  made  adequate  to  the  task  of  educating  and  train- 
ing country  boys  and  girls  for  country  life;  can  never  be  made  to  do  but  little 
more  than  give  them  instruction  in  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge.  It 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  efficiency  for  the  needs  and  demands 
of  country  life  in  this  age.  The  two-teacher  school  is  better,  but  it  is  also 
sadly  inadequate  for  the  necessary  work  of  the  country  schools.  We  must 
begin  now  to  plan  carefully,  wisely,  and  far  ahead  for  the  gradual  reorgani- 
zation of  each  county  country  school  system  and  for  the  redirection  of  the 
work  of  the  country  schools  toward  country  life.  Here  lie  our  task  and  our 
opportunity.  The  time  is  therefore  opportune  for  me  to  offer  for  your  con- 
sideration and  discussion  some  suggestions  for  this  work. 

I.       THE   REORGANIZATION    OF   RURAL   ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS    AND   THE    CONSTRUCTION 

OF   A   COUNTY   PL.\N. 

If  the  country  school  of  the  future  is  to  be  made  an  intellectual,  social, 
literary,  moral,  agricultural,  and  industrial,  in  a  word,  a  cultural  and  voca- 
tional center  for  the  country  community — and  it  must  be  made  such  before 
it  can  become  an  effective  factor  in  the  uplift  of  rural  civilization,  in  the 
improvement  and  enrichment  of  rural  life,  in  the  breaking  up  of  rural  isola- 
tion, in  the  checking  of  the  exodus  from  the  country  to  the  town — then,  in 
my  opinion,  we  must  set  to  work  with  definite,  well  matured  plans  of  en- 
largement, consolidation,  and  local  taxation  for  the  gradual  elimination  of 
unnecessary  small  districts  with  their  inefficient  one-  and  two-teacher  schools, 
and  for  the  gradual  development  about  intelligently  chosen  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  taxation  in  all  parts  of  the  county  of  better,  larger,  and  more 
efficient  schools,  properly  equipped  in  buildings,  teaching  force,  and  grounds 
for  becoming  real  community  centers.  In  my  opinion,  the  smallest  type  of 
rural  school  that  we  can  hope  to  make  efficient  for  the  cultural  and  voca- 
tional work  of  the  country  school  is  the  three-teacher  school,  and  this  should 
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be  the  smallest  type  of  school  contemplated  in  our  permanent  plan  for  the 
development  of  our  country  school  system.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
we  shall  not  need  to  have  for  many  years  to  come  many  one-  and  two-ieacher 
schools  in  many  counties;  nor  that  we  shall  not  make  these  as  efficient  as 
possible  as  long  as  they  must  exist;  but  I  do  mean  that,  if  we  are  finally  to 
evolve  an  efficient  system  of  country  schools,  we  must  begin  now  to  make 
definite  plans,  towards  which  we  can  work  persistently,  patiently,  and  tact- 
fully through  the  years,  that  shall  contemplate  the  gradual  elimination  of 
all  rural  schools  of  less  than  three  teachers.  For  the  sort  of  work  that  the 
country  school  must  do,  the  country  schoolhouse  must  have  not  less  than 
three  classrooms,  a  kitchen,  some  laboratory  equipment,  an  auditorium  for 
community,  social,  literary,  and  business  meetings,  ample  playgrounds,  garden 
and  farm  plats,  and  a  teacher's  home. 

For  the  intelligent  selection  of  these  centers  in  every  county  and  for  carry- 
ing oh  wisely  the  work  of  consolidation,  transportation,  and  local  taxation 
necessary  for  the  development  of  such  schools  about  them,  there  should  be 
made  at  once  a  careful  survey  and  map  of  each  county,  showing  roads, 
streams,  swamps,  mountains,  homes,  churches,  school  districts  and  school- 
houses,  centers  of  population  and  taxation.  Such  a  map  will  not  be  very 
expensive,  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  if  properly  approached, 
can  in  most  instances  be  induced  to  share  with  the  county  board  of  education 
the  expense  thereof.  If  necessary,  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  can  doubt- 
less be  secured  requiring  such  maps  at  joint  expense  of  these  two  boards  in 
every  county.  Some  counties  already  have  maps  that  give  most  of  this  in- 
formation, and  the  balance  of  the  needed  information  can  be  easily  and  inex- 
pensively added.  Such  a  map.  kept  up  to  date,  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
sort  of  permanent  chart  for  the  intelligent  guidance  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  board  of  education  in  this  important  work  which  will  necessarily 
cover  years  of  patient  labor. 

This  work  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  wise  enlargement  and  consolida- 
tion, first  within  walking  distance,  and  then,  as  soon  as  feasible  and  neces- 
sary, by  transportation.  The  entire  territory  of  the  townships  and  of  the 
county  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  work  of  enlargement  and 
consolidation.  Of  course,  the  work  must  be  carried  on  with  patience,  tact, 
and  wisdom.  The  people  themselves  must  be  taken  into  our  confidence,  and 
those  who  mold  public  sentiment  in  their  communities  convinced  and  en- 
listed in  making  sentiment  for  this  work.  For  these  centers  of  development 
the  best  existing  schoolhouses  should  be  used,  if  possible.  All  properly 
located  existing  local  tax  districts  should  be  utilized;  small  adjacent  local  tax 
districts  can  be  consolidated,  others  enlarged  by  taking  in  adjacent  territory 
by  vote,  as  provided  by  law.  In  many,  in  fact  in  most,  of  the  counties  have 
already  been  established  local  tax  districts  with  good  school  buildings,  and, 
in  some  instances,  good  high  schools  that  will  furnish  excellent  centers  to 
begin  this  development.  At  least  one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  every 
county,  properly  located,  should  be  selected  for  development  into  a  county 
center,  and  here  should  be  established  and  equipped  a  county  farm-life  school. 
In  the  larger  counties,  perhaps  two  such  might  profitably  be  selected  and 
developed.  I  would  strongly  advise,  however,  concentration  on  only  one  of 
these  schools  in  a  county  at  first,  and  making  that  strong  enough  in  all  re- 
spects to  become  a  county  center  and  a  potent  factor  in  stimulating,  directing, 
and  supervising  the  country  life  and  high  school  work  of  the  other  schools 
of  the  county,  the  demonstration  and  extension  work  for  boys  and  girls  and 
adults,  and  the  teacher  training  work  for  the  rank  and  file  of  country  school 
teachers  in  country  life  subjects  through  short  courses  of  instruction. 

If  the  work  of  the  country  school  is  to  be  reorganized  and  redirected,  there 
must  be  established  at  least  one  central  school  of  this  type  in  each  county, 
with  money  enough  and  equipment  enough  to  become  a  strong  directing  force 
In  this  work  of  reorganization  and  redirection,  and  a  training  school  for  the 
Avorkers.  There  must  be  developed  in  each  county  at  least  one  such  school, 
prepared  in  faculty  and  equipment  to  give  more  extensive  and  thorough 
courses  of  study  and  work — cultural  and  vocational — covering  at  least  four 
years  in  advance  of  the  seven  elementary  years  work  prescribed  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  county,  with  which  the  work  of  the  elementary  and  other  high 
schools  of  the  county  shall  be  correlated. 
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The  most  important  work  now  is  to  plan  intelligently  and  wisely  for  the 
future  development  of  the  country  rural  schools,  as  indicated  above,  and  work 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan  persistently,  patiently,  and  wisely, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

II.       LOCAL   TAXATION. 

In  this  plan  for  the  development  of  larger,  more  efficient  country  schools 
around  wisely  chosen  community  centers,  local  taxation  must  continue  to 
be  a  most  important  factor.  Whereas,  heretofore,  a  large  part  of  local  tax 
funds  has  been  required  to  lengthen  school  terms,  now  that  a  longer  term  has 
been  provided  by  State  and  county  taxation,  the  larger  part  of  the  local  tax 
can,  in  the  future,  be  used  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in 
teachers,  equipment,  and  work.  Larger  areas  of  taxation,  producing  larger 
annual  income  for  larger,  more  efficient  schools,  can  be  successfully  planned. 
Our  slogan  for  local  taxation  now  and  henceforth  should  be,  "Larger  areas  of 
taxation  for  the  development  of  community  country  schools  in  community 
centers  by  reasonable  consolidation  and  by  transportation  of  pupils  where 
necessary  and  feasible."  In  the  working  out  of  this  plan  many  small,  adja- 
cent local  tax  districts  must  be  consolidated,  others  enlarged  by  voting  in 
new  adjacent  territory,  and  additional  ones  established.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  there  never  was  greater  need  for  pushing  wisely  the  campaign 
for  local  taxation,  because  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  local  taxation 
could  be  made  so  effective  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  country  schools. 

III.       ORGANIZATION    OF    ALL   FORCES    INTO    A    CO-OPERATIVE    PLAN    OF    WORK    FOR    THE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT   OF   DEFINITE  RESULTS. 

Another  important  and  necessary  step  in  this  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  country  schools  and  the  county  system  is  the  organization  of  all  the  forces. 
National,  State,  county,  and  community,  at  work  in  the  county,  or  that  can 
be  set  to  work,  into  a  cooperative,  correlated,  definitely  arranged  plan  of 
work  for  rural  uplift,  in  which  there  shall  be  no  duplication  of  work  and 
in  which  each  shall  help  the  other  in  a  united,  sympathetic  effort  for  the 
attainment  of  the  purpose  of  each  and  the  common  purpose  of  all.  For  the 
arrangement  of  such  a  plan  a  conference  of  these  forces  should  be  held,  and  a 
series  of  annual  cooperative  educational  conferences  under  the  auspices  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  arranged  at  several  accessible  points  in  the 
county,  participated  in  by  representatives  of  State  and  county  departments 
of  education,  agriculture,  and  health,  and  of  all  the  other  workers  for  moral, 
religious,  and  social  uplift,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  various  phases 
of  the  common  work  and  arousing  interest  in  all.  Most  successful  conferences 
of  this  sort  have  been  held  this  year  in  several  counties  of  the  State,  and  I 
shall  ask  the  county  superintendents  of  those  counties  to  tell  you  about  them 
before  our  meeting  adjourns.  Preacher  and  teacher,  doctor  and  editor, 
demonstration  agent  and  agricultural  worker,  farmer  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  every  sort,  committeeman,  plain  citizen  and  patron  of  the  schools, 
men  and  women,  can  be  and  should  be  actively  enlisted  in  a  united,  perma- 
nent, continuous,  carefully  planned  campaign  of  work  for  the  accomplishment 
of  definitely  understood  results. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  seems  to  me  the  State  was  never  more  astir  with  educational  interest 
and  educational  hope.  The  work  seems  moving  on  apace  along  all  lines. 
The  people  are  behind  it;  great  organizations  like  the  Farmers'  Union,  35,000 
strong,  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  31,000  strong,  the 
woman's  clubs,  many  thousand  strong,  and  others,  are  giving  it  united  and 
enthusiastic  support.  The  greatest  need  of  the  hour  now  is  thorough  organi- 
zation of  the  forces  into  cooperative  effort  and  wise,  constructive  leadership 
in  every  county.  For  these  all  must  look,  have  a  right  to  look,  to  superin- 
tendents and  teachers. 

The  demand  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  masses  in  this  agricultural 
and  industrial  State  of  ours,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  the  world  today,  is  for  the 
development  of  a  system  of  schools  that  shall  minister  adequately  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial,  as  well  as  the  purely  cultural  needs  of  their  chil- 
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dren;  that  shall  seek  to  banish  Inefficiency  as  well  as  ignorance,  and  to  free 
men  from  the  last  form  of  human  bondage,  profitless  drudgery.  In  a  democ- 
racy the  insistent  demand  of  the  many,  born  of  the  insistent  needs  of  the 
many,  cannot  go  long  unheeded  without  revolution.  The  danger  lies  in  ex- 
treme professional  conservatism  on  one  hand  and  extreme  vocational  radical- 
ism on  the  other.  Educators  themselves,  who  know  most  about  educational 
problems  and  systems,  must  recognize  the  educational  needs  of  the  people 
and  of  the  age,  and  lead  the  people  and  enlist  their  support  and  active  aid  in 
the  development  of  our  present  system  of  schools  to  meet  their  needs  and 
their  reasonable  demands.  Otherwise  the  people  may  destroy  what  we  have 
and  call  to  the  work  of  reconstructing  on  its  ruins  another  system  leaders 
who  are  not  prepared  by  training  and  experience  to  do  it  wisely. 

There's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 

There's  a  light  about  to  gleam, 

******* 

There's  a  midnight  blackness  changing  into  gray; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 
CLEAR  THE  WAY! 


STATISTICAL  RECORD  OF  TWO  YEARS'  PROGRESS 


The  following  tables  give  concisely  the  educational  facts  as  compiled  for 
the  biennial  period  1912-1913  and  1913-1914. 

Table  I,  School  Fund  and  Sources    1915-1916. 


Revenue  Receipts: 

General  county  property  and  poll  taxes,  1915-'16 

General  county  property  and  poll  taxes,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Local  district  taxes,  1915-'16 

Local  district  taxes,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  1915-'16 

Fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  1914-'15 

Increase 

State  S250,000  per  capita  appropriation,  1915-'16 

State  $250,000  per  capita  appropriation,  1914-'15 

Increase 

State  equalizing  fund  appropriation,  1915-'16 

State  equalizing  fund  appropriation,  1914-'15 

Increase 

High  schools  and  farm  life  schools,  1915-'16 

High  schools  and  farm  life  schools,  1914-'15___ 

Increase 

Private   donations    and   State    appropriations   for  li- 
braries, 1915-'16 

Private   donations   and   State   appropriations   for  li- 
braries, 1914-'15.-_ 

Increase 

Tuitions  and  all  other  revenue  sources,  1915-'16 

Tuitions  and  all  other  revenue  sources,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  revenue  receipts,  1915-'16 

Total  revenue  receipts,  1914-'1.5 

Increase 


Rural 


Non-Revexue  Receipts: 

Sale  of  bonds,  1915-'16 

Sale  of  bonds,  1914-'I5 ---- 

Increase -- 

State  loan  fund,  1915-'16 

State  loan  fund,  1914-15 

Increase 

Borrowed  from  banks  (temporary  loans)  1915-'16 

Borrowed  from  banks  (temporary  loans)  1914-'15 

Increase 

Sale  of  school  property,  insurance,  and  all  other  non- 
revenue  receipts,  191.5-'16 

Sale  of  school  property,  insurance,  and  all  other  non 

revenue  receipts,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Balance  brought  forward,  July  1,  1915 

Grand  total  of  all  receipts,  1915-'16 

Grand  total  of  all  receipts,  1914-'15 - 

Increase 


,946, 

,769, 

177, 

703, 

602, 

100, 

155, 

162, 

'7, 

245, 

241, 

4, 

476, 

385, 

90, 

96, 

89, 

7, 


485.17 
031 .59 
453  .,58 
600.51 
8.39.41 
761.10 
144.71 
894.17 
749.46 
514.77 
217.98 
296.79 
1.34.69 
726.16 
408  .53 
302.71 
000  ,00 
.302  .71 


42, 

2, 

58, 

44, 

14, 

726, 

337, 

388, 


771 .69 
197.46 
153.52 
0.30.01 
122.91 
305  .23 
511.61 
793.62 


67,7.39.61 

64,710.33 

3,029.28 

76,2.30.08 

94,800,00 

*18,569.82 

443,4.36.46 

311,985.26 

131,451.20 

40,583.14 

17,830.58 

28,752.56 

213,037.10 

,573,931.02 

,110,829.08 

457,102.54 


City 


44,909.15 


004,001.79 

486,749.01 

117,252.78 

937,385.29 

849,231.30 

88,153.93 

2,093.24 

1,0.54  ..55 

1,038,69 


8,600,00 
6,300.00 
2,. 300, 00 

2,178.42 

4,. 342 .57 

*2,164.14 

75,612.85 

40, 470. .52 

35,142,43 

029,871,59 

,388,448,01 

241,423.58 


540,708.66 
297,817,34 
242,891,32 

21,378,00 
7,000.00 

14,378.00 
382,931.08 
368,035.23 

14,895.85 

24,593.97 

4,557.45 
20.0.36,52 

99,472.78 

2,698,9.56.08 

2,328,494.56 

370,461.52 


North 
Carolina 


2,550, 

2,255, 

294, 

1,640, 

1,452, 

188, 

157, 

163, 

*6, 

245, 

241, 

4, 

476, 

385, 

90, 

104, 

95, 

9, 


486 .90 
780.00 
706.36 
9S5  .80 
070 .77 
915 .03 
237 .95 
948 .72 
710.77 
514.77 
217.98 
296.79 
134  ,09 
726,16 
408  .53 
902.71 
300 .00 
002,71 


47,147,57 

47,114.20 

33 .32 

133,766,37 

84,801,13 

49,265,24 

5,356,176,82 

4,725,959,02 

030,217.20 


603,448,27 
362,527.67 
245,920.60 

97,608,03 
101,800,00 

*4,191,92 
826, 367  ,.54 
680,020.49 
146,347.05 

71,177.11 

22,406.03 

48,789.08 

313,109.88 

7,272,887.70 

6,445,323.64 

827,564,06 
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Table  II,  Per  Capita  Amount  Raised  fob  Each  Child. 


Total  available  fund,  1915-'16 

Total  available  fund,  19I5-'15 

Increase 

School  population,  1915-'16 

School  population,  1914-'15 

Increase 

School  enrollment,  1915-'16 

School  enrollment,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Available  fund  for  each  child,  1915-'16 

Available  fund  for  each  child,  1914-*15 

Increase 

Available  fund  for  each  child  enrolled,  1915-'16 

Available  fund  for  each  child  enrolled,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  funds  raised  for  schools  by  taxation,  1915-'16 

Total  funds  raised  for  schools  by  taxation,  1914-'15 

Increase _ 

Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child,  1915-' 16 
Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child, 1914-'15 

Increase 

Per   capita  raised  from   revenue  sources   for  each  child 

1915-16 

Per  capita  raised  from  revenue  sources  for  each  child 
1914-'15 

Increase 

Value  of  all  taxable  property 

Taxable  property  for  each  child 


Rural 


$4,573, 

4,116, 

457, 

662, 

645, 

17, 

536, 

502, 

33, 


2,650 
2,371. 


931 .62 

829 .08 

102  .54 

641 

314 

327 

601 

676 

925 
6.99 
6.38 
.61 
8.52 
8.19 
.33 

035  .68 

871 .00 


City 


$2,698,956.03 
2.328,494.56 
370,461.52 
163.679 
156,033 
7,596 
112,645 
103,674 
8,971 
16.49 
14.92 
1.57 
23.96 
22.46 
1.50 
1,541,378.08 
1,335,980.37 


North 
Carolina 


4.00 

3.68 

.32 

5.62 

5.17 
.45 


9.42 

8.56 

.86 

9.95 

8.89 
1.06 


7,272 

6,445 

827 

826 

801 

24 

649 

606 

42 


4,191 
3,707 


,887.70 
,323.64 
,564.06 
,320 
,397 
,923 
,246 
,350 
,896 
8.80 
8.04 
.76 
11.19 
10.61 
.58 
,472.76 
,851.37 


5.07 

4.63 

.44 

6.48 

5.90 

.58 

890,917,321.00 

1,078.17 


*Decrease. 


Table  III,  Amount  Raised  by  Taxation  for  Each  $100  Tax.\ble  Property 
AND  for  Each  Inhabitant,  Censi'S  1910. 


Rural 


City 


North 
Carolina 


Available  fund  for  each  child,  1915-'16 

Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child  of 

school  age,  1915-'16 

Taxable  property  for  each  child,  1915-'16 

Amount  raised  for  each  SlOO  value  of  taxable  property 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  SlOO  value  of  property, 

1915-16 

Per  capita  amount  raised  for  each  inhabitant,    1915-'16, 

census  1910 . 

Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  inhabitant, 

census  1910 

Per  capita  amount  raised  from  revenue  sources  each  in- 
habitant, census  1910 


6.99 
4.00 


16.49 
9.42 


8.80 

5.07 

1,078.17 

.89 

.48 

3.29 

1.90 

2.45 
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Table  IV.    Summaki'  of  Expenditures,  1915-1916. 


Total  expenditures,  1915-'16_ 

Total  expenditures,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Expenses:     (Cost  of  conducting  school  system) 

Teaching  and  supervision,  191.5-'16 

Teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Administration,  1915-'16 _ 

Administration,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plants,  1915-'16 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  plants,  1914-'15 

Increase . 

OuTL.ws:     (For  permanent  improvements  and  repayment 
of  bonds,  loans,  etc.) 
Outlay  payments  for  new  buildings,  sites,  and  repairs, 

1915-'16 ._.. 

Outlay  payments  for  new  buildings,  sites,  and  repairs, 

1914-'15 

Increase 

Borrowed  money  repaid,  bonds,  etc.,  1915-'16 

Borrowed  money  repaid,  bonds,  etc.,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1916___ 

Percentage  spent  for  teaching  and  supervision,  191o-'16 

Percentage  spent  for  administration,  1915-'16 

Percentage  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1915-'16._ 
Percentage  spent  for  new  buildings  and  equipment,  1915-'16 
Percentage  spent  for  repaying  borrowed  money,  191.5-'16 — 


Rural 


City 


84,277,982.81  :S2,283,664.03 

3,903,191.98  I  2,229,021.78 

374,790.83  !        .54,643.2.") 


2,842,665.80 

2,618,918.23 

223,747.57 

180,492.84 

164, 731  ..52 

15,761.32 

131,253.64 

123,240.65 

8,012.99 


1,211,987.14 

1,113,741.19 

98,245.95 

36,276.21 

35,437.94 

838  .27 

168,858.55 

159,108.75 

9,749.80 


North 
Carolina 


6,561,646.84 
6,132,213.76 

429,433.08 


4,054,652.94 

3,732,659.42 

321,993.52 

216,769.05 

200,169.46 

15,599.59 

300,112.19 

282,349.40 

17,762.79 


563,089.25 

358,428.54 

921,517.79 

6.39,116.94 

595,349.33 

1,234,466.27 

*76,037.69 

*236,920.79 

•312,948.48 

560,481.28 

508,113.59 

1,068,594.87 

357,184.64 

325,384.57 

682,569.21 

203,296.64 

182,729.02 

386,025.66 

295,948.81 

415,292.05 

711,240.86 

66.60 

53.5 

61.9 

4.20 

1.6 

3.2 

3 

7.4 

4.5 

13.15 

15.7 

14.1 

13 .05 

22.2 

16.3 

*  Decrease. 
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Table  I.  Spent  for  Teaching  and  Supervision,  1915-1916. 


Total  of  all  expenditures,  1915-'16 

Total  of  all  expenditures,  1914-'15 

^   ^    Increase 

Supervision  (superintendents),  1915-'16 

Supervision  (superintendents),  1914-15 

f-  Increase 

White  teachers,  1915-'16 

White  teachers,  1914-15 

Increase 

Colored  teachers,  1915-'16 

Colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1915-'16 

Total  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1915-'51-« 

Increase 

Percentage  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1915-'16 
Percentage  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15 

^;        Increase 

Percentage  for  supervision  alone,  1915-'16 

Percentage  for  supervision  alone,  1914-'15 

p  ;        Increase 

Average  salary  of  superintendents,  1915-'16 

Average  salary  of  superintendents,  1914-'15 _. 

Increase 


Rural 


277,982.81 
903,191.98 
374,790.83 
116,947.70 
113,550.18 
3,397.52 
353,660.38 
156,275.29 
196,385.09 
372.057.72 
349,092.76 
22,964.96 
842,665.80 
618,918.23 
223,747.57 
66.6 
67.1 
.5 
2.7 
2.9 
*.2 
1,157.90 
1,091.83 
66.07 


City 


?2, 283, 664 .03 
2,229,021.78 
54,642.25 
143,080.52 
131,855.19 
11,225.33 
904,691.65 
838,446.72 
66,244.93 
164,214.97 
143,439.28 
20,775.69 
1,211,987.14 
1,113,741.19 
98,245.95 
53.5 
50 
3.5 
6.3 
5.9 
.4 
1,337.20 
1,280.14 
57.06 


North 
Carolina 


6,561,646.84 

6,132,213.76 

429,433.08 

260,028.22 

245,405.37 

14,622.85 

3, 2,58,. 352  .03 

2,994,722.01 

263,630.02 

536,272.69 

492,532.04 

43,740.65 

4,054,652.94 

3,732,659.42 

321,993.52 

61.9 

61 

.9 
4 
4 


1,250.14 
1,191.27 

58.87 


*Decrease. 
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Table  VI.     Spent  for  Administration,  Etc.,  1915-1916. 


Expenses  of  county  superintendent,  1915-'16 

Expenses  of  county  superintendent,  1914-'15 

Increase ,. 

Census,  1915-'16 

Census,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Mileage  and  per  diem  of  county  board,  1915-'16 
Mileage  and  per  diem  if  county  board,  1914-'1.5- 

Increase 

Expenses  of  County  Board,  1915-'16 

Expenses  of  County  Board,  1914-'15 

Increase 

School  committeemen,  191.5-'16 

School  committeemen,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Treasurer,  1915-'16 

Treasurer,  1914-15 _.. 

Increase 

Office  assistance,  1915-'16 

Office  assistance,  1914-'15 

Increase.-- 

Teachers  institutes,  1915-'16 

Teachers  institutes,  1914-'15 

Increase 

All  other  administrative  expenses,  1915-'16 

All  other  administrative  expenses,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  for  administration,  191.5-'16 

Total  for  administration,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  for  administration,  1915-'16 

Percentage  for  administration,  1914-'15 


Rural 


12,046 

11,584 

461 

17,669 

18,853 

*1 , 184 

15,045 

11,974 

3,070 

10.801 

10,711 

90 

2,604 

3,234 

*630 

46,498 

47,257 

*758 

24,788 

17,833 

6,954 

5,277 

11,009 

5,732 

45,761 

32,271 

13,480 

180,492 

164,731 

15,761 

4.2 

4.2 


City 


1,218.06 

1,919.92 

*701 .86 


2,909.19 

2,034.47 

874 .72 

10,370.73 

9,505.42 

865.31 

1,295.00 

2.00 

1,293.00 


625 .00 

625.00 
20,483.23 
21,351.13 

867.90 
36,276.21 
35,437.94 

838 .27 

1.6 

1.6 


North 
Carolina 


12,046.86 

11,584.91 

461 .95 

18,887.38 

20,773.35 

*1,885.97 

15, 045  ..52 

11,974.83 

3,070.69 

10,801.07 

10,711.00 

90.07 

5,513.33 

5,269.21 

244.12 

56,869.44 

56,762.70 

106 .64 

26,083.13 

17,835.79 

8,247.34 

5,277.52 

11,634.76 

6,357.24 

66,244.80 

53,622.91 

12,621.89 

216,769.05 

200,169.46 

15,599.59 

3.2 

3.2 


Table  VII,  Spent  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School 

Plants,  1915-1916. 


Spent  for  ftiel  and  janitors,  1915-'16 

Spent  for  fuel  and  janitors,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Spent  for  supplies,  brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  1915-'16 — 
Spent  for  supplies,  brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  1914-'15  — 

Increase 

Spent  for  insurance,  1915-'16 

Spent  for  insurance  and  rent,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Spent  for  rent,  1915-'16 

Total  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1915-'16 
Total  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1915-'16- 
Percentage  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1914-'15- 

Increase 


Rural 


74, 
72, 

2, 
38, 
30, 

7, 
14, 
20, 

5, 

3, 
131, 
123, 

8, 


869.99 
855 .82 
014.17 
230 .53 
373 .61 
856 .92 
486.38 
011.22 
524 .84 
666 .74 
253 .64 
240.65 
012.99 
3 
3.2 

*    9 


City 


111,692.57 

96,671.42 

15,021.15 

44,520.20 

40,491.00 

4,029.20 

11,050.78 

17,946.33 

6,895.55 

1,595.00 

168,858.55 

159,108.75 

9,749.80 

7.4 

7.1 

.3 


North 
Carolina 


186,562.56 

169,527.24 

17,035.32 

82,750.73 

70,864.61 

11,886.12 

25,537.16 

37,957.55 

12,420  ..39 

5,261.74 

300,112.19 

282,349.40 

17,762.79 

4.5 

4.6 

.1 


*D  ecr t£se. 
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Table  VIII,  Outlay  Payments,  New  Buildings,  Sites,  Repairs,  Appara- 
tus AND  Furniture,  1915-1916. 


North 
Carolina 


New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  white,  1915-'16 

New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  white,  1914-'15 

Increase 

New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  colored,  1915-'16 

New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  colored,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  1915-'16 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Libraries,  white,  1915-'16 

Libraries,  white,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Libraries,  colored,  1915-'16 

Libraries,  colored,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  outlay  payments,  1915-'16 

Total  outlay  payments,  1914-'1915 

Increase 

Percentage  of  total  expenditures  for  outlays,  1915-'16 
Percentage  of  total  expenditures  for  outlays,  1914-'15 

Increase 


429,048.80 

514,372.75 

*85,323.95 

45,317.30 

37,917.99 

7,399.31 

79,158.32 

74,887.64 

4,270.68 

9,124.83 

11,361.75 

*2,236.92 

440.00 

577 .02 

*137.02 

563,039.25 

639,117.15 

*76,037.69 

13.15 

16.3 

*3.15 


255,128.68 

473,938.35 

*218,809.67 

57,476.17 

67,960.96 

*10,484.79 

38,544.39 

47,6.58.57 

*9,114.22 

7,279.30 

5,791.45 

1,487.85 


358,428.54 

595,. 349. 33 

*236,920.79 

15.7 

26.7 

*11 


684,177.48 

988,311.10 

*304,133.62 

102,793.47 

105,878.95 

*3,035.4S 

117,702.71 

122,546.21 

*4,843.50 

16,404.13 

17,153.20 

*749 .07 

440.00 

577 .02 

*137 .02 

921,517.79 

1,234,466.48 

"312,948.48 

14.1 

20.1 

*6 


"Decrease. 


Table  IX.  Borrowed  Money  Repaid,  Interest,  Bonds,   Sinking 

Funds,  1915-1916. 


Repaid  State  Loan  Fund,  1915-'16 

Repaid  State  Loan  Fund,  19I4-'15 

Increase 

Borrowed  money,  temporary  loans,  repaid,  1915-'16 

Borrowed  money,  temporary  loans,  repaid,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Interest,  1915-'16 

Bond  and  sinking  fund  payments,  1915-'16 

Bond  and  sinking  fund  payments,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Taxes  refunded,  errors,  and  overcharges,  1915-'16 

Taxes  refunded,  errors  and  overcharges,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  borrowed  money  repaid,  1915-'16 

Total  borrowed  money  repaid,  1914-'15 

Increase.- 

Percentage  of  total  expenditures  borrowed  money  repaid, 

1915-'16 . 

Percentage  total  expenditures  borrowed  money  repaid, 
1914-'15 

Increase 


102,377.17 

99,314.38 

3,062.79 

403,073.67 

233,000.40 

170,073.27 

24,742.88 

14,995.60 

6,034.43 

8,911.17 

15,291.96 

18,848.43 

•3,556.47 

560,481.28 

357,247.64 

203,296.64 

13.05 

9.20 
3.85 


620 .00 


620.00 

423,261.23 

245,608.43 

177,652.80 

8,270.70 

74,118.72 

77,135.50 

♦3,016.78 

1,842.94 

2,640.64 

*797 .70 

508,113.59 

325,384.57 

lg2,729.02 

22.2 

14.6 
7.6 


North 
Carolina 


102 

99 

3 

826 

478, 

347, 

33, 

89, 

83, 

5, 

17, 

21, 

*4, 

1,068, 

682, 

386 


997.17 
314.38 
682 .79 
,334.90 
608 .83 
726.07 
013 .58 
114  ..32 
219.93 
894 .39 
134 .90 
489 .07 
354.17 
594 .87 
632.21 
025.66 


16.3 

11.1 
5.2 


♦Decrease. 


G.    SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 


Table  X.     School  Attendance  by  Counties  and  Towns,  1915-1916. 


Rural 


Total  school  population,  191o-'16 

Total  school  population,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  school  population,  1915-'16 

White  school  population,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  school  population,  1915-'16 

Colored  school  population,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  enrollment,  1915-16 -_ 

Total  enrollment,  1914-15 

Increase 

White  enrollment,  1915-'16 

White  enrollment,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  enrollment,  1915-'16 ._ 

Colored  enrollment,  1914-'15 

Increase.  _ 

Total  average  daily  attendance,  1916-'16 

Total  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

Increase f--- 

White  average  daily  attendance,  1915-'16 

White  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  average  daily  attendance,  1915-'16 

Colored  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled,  1915-'16 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'15 _-. 

Increase 

Percentage  of  white  school  population  enrolled,  1915-'16.. 
Percentage  of  white  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'15.- 

Increase 

Percentage  of  colored  school  population  enrolled,  1915-'16. 
Percentage  of  colored  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'15. 

Increase 

Percentage   of  enrollment  in   average   daily   attendance 

1915-'16 

Percentage  of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendaneel 
1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  of  white  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1915-'l 6 

Percentage  of  white  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  of  colored  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1915-'16 

Percontaee  of  colored  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1914-15 • -- 

Increase 

*  Decrease. 


662,641 

645.314 

17,327 

455,779 

440,275 

15,504 

206,862 

205,039 

1,823 

536,601 

502,676 

33,925 

371,556 

346.951 

24,605 

165,045 

155,725 

9,320 

363,164 

333,286 

29,878 

258,072 

235,940 

22,132 

105,092 

97,346 

7,746 

81 

77.9 

3.1 

81.5 

78.8 

2.7 

79.8 

76 

3.8 

67.7 

66.3 
1.4 

69.5 

68 
1.5 

64 

62.5 
1.5 


City 


North 
Carolina 


163,679 
156,083 
7,. 596 
104,928 
100,135 
4,793 
58,751 
55,948 
2,803 
112,645 
103,674 
8,971 
77,881 
71,951 
5,930 
34,764 
31,723 
3,041 
83,027 
76,854 
6, 173 
60,845 
56,543 
4,302 
22,182 
20,311 
1,871 
69 
66.5 
2.5 
74.2 
71.85 
2.35 
59.2 
57 
2  .2 

73.7 

74.1 

*.4 

78.1 

78.6 
*.5 

64 

64 


826,320 
801,397 
24,923 
560,707 
540,410 
20,297 
265.613 
260,987 
4,626 
649,246 
606,350 
42,896 
449,4.37 
418,902 
30,535 
199,809 
187,448 
12,361 
446,191 
410,140 
36,051 
318,917 
292,483 
26,434 
127,274 
117,756 
9,617 
78.56 
75.66 
2.90 
80.1 
77.4 
2.7 
75.3 
72 
3.3 

68.8 

67.7 
1.1 

71 

69.8 
1.2 

64 

63 
1 


D.    SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM 


Total  number  of  teachers,  1915-'16 

Total  number  of  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  teachers,  1915-'16 

White  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  teachers,  1915-'16 

Colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Amount  paid  all  teachers,  1915-*16 

Amount  paid  all  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Amount  paid  white  teachers,  1915-'16 

Amount  paid  white  teachers,  1914-'16 

Increase 

Amount  paid  colored  teachers,  1915-'16 

Amount  paid  colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  teacher,  1915-'16 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  teacher,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  white  teacher,  1915-'16__ 
Average  annual  amount  paid  each  white  teacher,  1914-'15.- 

Increase 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  colored  teacher,  1915-'16_ 
Average  annual' amount  paid  each  colored  teacher,  1914-'l3- 

Increase 

Average  term  of  all  schools  (in  days),  1915-'16 

Average  term  of  all  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  term  of  white  schools  (in  days),  1915-'16 

Average  term  of  white  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  term  of  colored  schools  (in  days),  1915-'16 

Average  term  of  colored  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  all  teachers,  1915-'16 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  all  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  monthly  sala,ry  paid  white  teachers,  1915-'16 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  white  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  colored  teachers,  1915-'15 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 


Rural 


12,015 
11,447 
568 
9,146 
8,715 
431 
2,869 
2,732 
137 
2,725,718.10 
2,505,368.05 
220,350.05 
2,353,660.38 
2,156,275.29 
196,385.09 
372,057.72 
349,092.76 
22,964.96 
227.84 
218.87 
8.97 
257.77 
247.42 
10.35 
131.01 
127.77 
3.24 
114.6 
113.3 
1.3 
117.6 
116 

1.6 
104 
102.4 
1.6 
39.79 
38.64 
1.15 
42.84 
42.66 
1.16 
25.19 
24.95 
.24 


City 


2,535 

2,428 

10  : 

1,919 
1,869 
80 
586 
559 
27 
1,068,906.62 
981,886.00 
87,020.62 
904,691.65 
838,445.72 
66,244.93 
164,214.97 
143,4.39.28 
20,775.69 
434 .58 
421.41 
13.17 
486.13 
473 .43 
12.70 
272 .78 
256.60 
16.18 
169.4 
169.6 
*.2 
170.5 
170 

.5 
166 
168 
*2 

51.22 

49.69 

1.53 

57.02 

55.64 

1.38 

32.87 

30.55 

2.32 


North 
Carolina 


14,550 
13,875 
675 
11,095 
10,584 
511 
3,455 
3,291 
164 
3,794,624.72 
3,487,254.05 
307,370.67 
.3,258,352.03 
2,994,722.01 
263,630.02 
536,272.69 
492,5.32.04 
43,740.65 
264 .36 
253.12 
11.24 
296 .62 
285 .59 
11.03 
155 .80 
149.66 
6.14 
124.2 
123 

1.2 
127 
125.6 
1.4 
114.6 
113.5 
1.1 
42.42 
41.16 
1.26 
46.51 
45.60 
.91 
27.16 
26.21 
.95 


'Decrease. 


E.    SCHOOLHOUSES,  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.  AND  SCHOOLS 


Table  XII.     School  Propeuty,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  by  races  the  number  and   value  of  public  school  houses 
and  grounds,  rural  and  city. 

Summary  of  Table  XII  and  Compauisox  With  1914-1915. 


Rural 


Total  value  of  all  school  property,  1915-'16 

Total  value  of  all  school  property,  1914-'15 

I  ncrease 

Value  of  white  school  property,  1915-'16 

Value  of  white  school  property,  1914-'15 

Increase. 

Value  of  colored  school  property,  1915-'16 

Value  of  colored  school  property,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  number  schoolhouses,  1915-'16 

Total  number  schoolhouses,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Number  white  schoolhouses,  1915-'16 

Number  white  schoolhouses,  1914-'15 

Increase _ 

Number  colored  schoolhouses,  191S-'16 

Number  colored  schoolhouses,  1914-'15 

Increase.  - 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  1915-'16 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  white,  1915-'16._- 
Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  white,  1914-'15--- 

Increase 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  colored,  191o-'16- 
Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  colored,  1914-'15. 

Increase 


City 


North 
Carolina 


§6,135,060.18 

§5,354,821  ..59 

5,738,209.75 

4,695,907.11 

396,8.50.43 

6.58,914.48 

5,467,795.61 

4,738,064.16 

5,137,494.25 

4,133,089.46 

330,. 301 .36 

604,974.70 

667,264.57 

616,757.43 

600,715.50 

562,817.65 

66,549.07 

53,939.78 

7,743 

345 

7,719 

330 

24 

15 

5,449 

225 

5,427 

213 

22 

12 

2,294 

120 

2,292 

117 

2 

3 

792  .OS 

15,521.22 

743 .39 

14,230.02 

48.69 

1,290.20 

1,003.43 

21,058.06 

946.65 

19,404.18 

.56.78 

1,653.88 

290.89 

5,139.62 

262 .09 

4,810.41 

28.80 

329.21 

;il,4S9,881.77 
10,434,116.86 
1,055,764.91 
10,205,8,59.77 
9,270,583.71 
9.35,276.06 
1,284,022.00 
1,163, .533. 15 
120,488.85 
8,088 
8,0.9 
39 
5,674 
5,640 
34 
2,414 
2,409 
5 
1,420.63 
1,296.32 
124.31 
1,798.71 
1,643.05 
155  .66 
531.91 
482 .99 
48.92 


Table  XIII.  Log  Schoolhouses,  Districts,  Districts  Without  Houses,  and 
Decrease  ix  Number  of  Districts,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  districts,  the  number  of  log  schoolhouses. 
the  number  of  districts  without  schoolhouses,  and  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  districts,  by  counties  and  races. 

Summary  of  Table  XIII,  anu  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


1914-'15 

1915-'16 

Decrease 

Number  of  school  districts            .                                    

7,784 

5,447 

2,337 

140 

32 

103 

211 

99 

112 

7,797 

5,445 

2,352 

140 

29 

111 

213 

8S 

1:5 

*17 

White      .                                                             -   .              .  .- 

2 

Colored  .            ..           ..-           -.       ....- 

•15 

Number  of  log  schoolhouses 

White      .                                                               

3 

Colored                          *                                               -   

*3 

Number  of  districts  having  no  house                                   ..   _. 

•  9 

White _   .   ._ 

11 

Colored                                                 .- 

•13 

•Increase. 

Part  1—6 


82 


SCHOOLHOUSES,    DISTRICTS,    SoHOOLS 


Table  XIV.  Number  of  White  Rural  Schools,  1915-1916. 


Number  of  white  rural  schools 

Rural  white  school  population 

Total  area  of  State 

Average  area  covered  by  each  rural  school 

School  population  to  each  rural  school 

Number  of  schools  having  only  one  teacher 

Number  of  schools  having  two  or  more  teachers 

Number  of  schools  in  which  some  high  school  subjects  are 
taught 


1914-15 

1915-'lfi 

Increase 

5,481 

440,275 

48,740 

8.9 

80.3 

3,261 

2,220 

1,235 

5,500 
455,779 
48,740 
8.9 
81 

3,069 
2,431 

1,235 

19 
15,504 

.7 
192 
211 

Table  XV.  Number  of  Colored  Rural  Schools. 


Number  of  colored  rural  schools 

Rural  colored  school  population 

Land  area  of  State  in  square  miles 

Average  area  covered  by  each  rural  school 

School  population  to  each  rural  school 

Number  of  schools  having  only  one  teacher 

Number  of  schools  having  two  or  more  teachers 

Number  of  schools  in  which  some  high  school  subjects  are 
taught- 


1914-'15 


79 


1915-'16  Increase 


2,337 

2,356 

205,039 

206,862 

48,740 

48,740 

20.8 

20.4 

88 

88 

1,934 

1,945 

413 

411 

46 


19 

1.823 


*.4 


11 

*2 

*33 
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F.    TEACHERS 


Table  XVI.  Nitmber  of  Teachers  Employed,  1915-1916. 


Rural 


Total  number  teachers  employed,  1915-'16 
Total  number  teachers  employed,  1914-'lo 

I  Increase 

White  teachers,  1915-'16 

White  teachers,  1914-'15 

f  Increase..- 

Colored  teachers,  1915-'16 

Colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  men  employed,  1915-']6 

White  men  employed,  I914-'15 

Increase 

White  women  employed,  1915-'I6 

White  women  employed,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  men  employed,  1915-'16 

Colored  men  employed,  I914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  wom.en  employed,  1915-'16 

Colored  women  employed,  1914-'15 

Increase.- 


12,015 
11,447 

568 
9,146 
8,715 

431 
2,869 
2,732 

137 
2,295 
2,097 

198 
6,851 
6,618 

233 

787 

792 

*5 

2,082 

1.940 

142 


City 


2,5.35 

2,428 

107 

1,949 

1,869 

80 

586 

559 

27 

221 

213 

8 

1,728 

1,656 

72 

121 

125 

*4 

465 

434 

31 


North 
Carolina 


14,550 

13,875 

675 

11,095 

10,584 

511 

3,4.55 

3,291 

164 

2,510 

2,310 

206 

8,579 

8,274 

.305 

908 

917 

*9 

2,547 

2,374 

173 


Table  XVII.  Schol.\rships  of  White  Teachers,  1915-1916. 


Total  white  teachers,  1915-'16 

Total  white  teachers,  1914-15 

Increase 

First  grade,  1915-'16 

First  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase. 

Second  grade,  1915-'16 

Second  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Third  grade,  191.5-'16 

Third  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Number  having  normal  training,  1914- 
Number  having  four  years'  experience 
Number  having  four  years'  experience 

Increase 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1915-'16 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1914-'I5 

Increase 

Number  teachers  employed  in  local-tax  districts 
Number  teachers  employed  in  local-tax  districts 

Increase -. 

Percentage  of  teachers  employed  in  rural  local-tax  districts, 

1915-'16-.. 

Percentage  of  teachers  employed  in  rural  local-tax  districts, 

1914-'15 

Increase 


Rural 


City 


'15 

191.5-'16_ 
1914-'15- 


191.5- 
1914- 


'16-. 
'15.- 


9,146 

8,715 

431 

7,129 

6,705 

424 

1,938 

1,944 

*6 

79 

66 

13 

4,021 

4,031 

3,885 

146 

1.440 

1,418 

28 

4,048 

3,575 

476 


1,949 

1,869 

80 


North 
Carolina 


44.2 

41 
3.2 


1.2.39 
1,261 
1,272 
*11 
1 ,  102 
1,025 
77 


11,095 

10,584 

511 

7,129 

6,705 

424 

1,938 

1,944 

•6 

79 

66 

13 

5,260 

5,292 

5,157 

135 

2,, 548 

2,443 

105 

4,048 

3,575 

475 


44.2 

41 
3.2 
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Table  XVIII.  Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers,  1915-1916. 


Rural 

City 

North 
Carolina 

Total  number  colored  teachers  employed,  1915-'16 

Total  number  colored  teachers  employed,  I914-'15 

Increase 

2,869 

2,732 

14? 

1,004 

915 

89 

l,81fi 

1,769 

47 

59 

48 

11 

1,492 

l,.56r 

1,676 

*107 

411 

409 

2 

744 

599 

145 

26 

22 
4 

586 

559 

27 

3,4.55 

•    3,291 

174 

First  grade,  1915-'16 

1  004 

First  grade,  1914-'15 

915 

Incrense. -. 

89 

Second  grade,  1915-'16 ._.  . 

1,816 

Second  grade,  19M-'15-..  .  _ 

1  769 

Increase  ..    .    _ 

47 

Third  grade,  1915-'16 

59 

Third  grade,  1914-'15 



48 

Increase.    ...    ..  .. 

11 

Number  having  normal  training,  1914-'15-.  

402 
382 
428 
*46 
202 
185 
17 

1,894 

Number  having  four  years'  experience,  191.5-'ir>_ 

Number  having  four  years'  experience,  1914-'15 

Increase .  .. 

1,951 

2,104 

*153 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1915-'16 _  _. 

613 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1914-'15 

Increase --. 

594 
19 

Number  employed  in  local-tax  districts,  1P15-'16--  .. 

744 

Number  employed  in  local-tax  districts,  1914-'15 

599 

Increase _.  .   . 

145 

Percentage  total  teachers  employed  in  rural  Iccal-tax  dis- 
tricts, 1915-'1G... 

26 

Percentage  total  teachers  emploj'ed  in  rural  local-tax  dis- 
tricts, 1914-'15 

22 

Increase.-- .     - 

4 

G.    FURNITURE  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES  AMD  NEW 
SCHOOLHOUSES  BUILT 


Table  XIX.  Furniture  of  Rural  Schoolhouses,  1915-1916. 


White 

Colored 

North 
Carolina 

Number  of  rural  schoolhouses,  1915-'16 

5,449 
5,427 
22 
3,711 
3,436 
275 
1,436 
1,639 
*203 
302 
352 
*50 
68.1 
63.3 
4.8 
26.4 
30.2 
*3.8 
5.5 
6.5 
*1.0 

2,295 
2,292 
3 
557 
463 
94 
1,190 
1,233 
*43 
548 
596 
*48 
24.3 
20.2 
4.1 
51.9 
54 
*2.1 
23.8 
25.8 
'2.0 

7,744 
7  719 

Number  of  rural  schoolhouses,  1914-'15 

Increase.  -...  .. .,  , 

25 

Furnished  with  patent  desks,  1915-'16 __ 

4,268 

Furnished  with  patent  desks,  1914-'15     .  _     

3,899 
369 

Increase _.  

Furnished  with  home-made  desks,  1915-'16--- 

2  626 

Furnished  with  home-made  desks,  1914-'15 

2,8:2 

Increase         ...  

*246 

Furnished  with  benches,  1915-'16-     _.   _     _     .       _     __  _ 

850 

Furnished  with  benches,  1914-'15. 

Increase      

948 
*98 

Percentage  furnished  with  patent  desks,  1915-'16-  ...   

55.1 

Percentage  furnished  with  patent  desks,  1914-'15 . 

50.5 

Increase . 

4  6 

Percentage  furnished  with  home-made  desks,  1915-'16 

Percentage  furnished  with  home-made  desks,  1914-15 

Increase .  .. 

34 

37.2 
*3  2 

Percentage  furnished  with  benches,  1915-'16.                  

10.9 

Percentage  furnished  with  benches,  1914-'15..   _  .     _ 

12.3 

Increase .. 

*1.4 

*Decrease. 


Table  XX.  New  Rur.\l  Schoolhouses  Built,  and  Their  Cost,  1915-1916. 


Number  new  schoolhouses  built,  1915-'16 

Number  new  schoolhouses  built,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  for  two  years 

Total  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1915-'16 

Total  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1914-'15 

Increase 

.\verage  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1915-'16- 
.\verage  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1914-'15. 

Increase 

Xumber  houses  repaired.  1915-'16 

Number  houses  repaired,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  cost  of  repairs,  1915-'16 

Total  cost  of  repairs,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Number  rooms  in  new  houses,  1915-'16 

Number  rooms  in  new  houses,  1914-'15 

Increase 


White 


287 
352 
*65 
639 


Colored 


92 
114 

♦22 
206 


North 
Carolina 


379 
466 
*87 
845 
374,921.17 
562,983.06 
♦188,061.89 
989.24 
1,208.14 
♦218.90 
761 
722 
♦39 
51,533.40 
50,039.98 
*1,493.42 
630 
799 
♦169 
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Table  XXI.  Report  of  Loan  Fund,  1914-1916. 


Total  amount  loaned  since  1903,  when  fund  was  created 

Number  of  counties  aided 

Number  of  districts  aided 

Number  of  children  in  districts  aided 

Number  of  new  houses  built  by  aid  of  this  fund 

Value  of  new  houses  built  by  aid  of  this  fund. 

Value  of  houses  replaced 

Total  amount  of  loSins  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916 

Total  number  of  counties  receiving  loans  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1916 


$1,105,008.50 
98 
1.917 
270,260 
1,772 
83,193,2.16.00 
225,280.00 
208,985.00 
74 


Table  XXIV.  Local-Tax   Districts,   1914-1916. 


Total  number  districts  reported  established  during  this  biennial  period 
Total  number  districts  to  June  30,  1914 

Total  number  districts  to  June  30,  1916 


205 
1,629 


1,834 


Average  Daily  Attendance. 


Number  schools  established  . 

Number  teachers,  1916 

Male 


lal< 
Female  . 


Enrollment- 
Males 

Females- 


Total  enrollment. 


Average  daily  attendance^ 

Males 

Females 


Total  average  daily  attendance. 


1914-'15 


2,732 
3,189 


5.021 


212 
464 
250 
214 

1915-']6 

5.080 
5,299 


10,379 


3,696 
4,177 


7,873 
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Rural  Public  High  Schools — Receipts  and  Expenditures. 


Receipts 

From  local  taxation 

From  private  donations ■ 

From  county  apportionments _. 

From  State  appropriation 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  year 

Overdrafts  paid  from  local  funds 

Total  receipts 

Disbursements 

For  Principals'  salaries 

For  salaries  of  assistant  teachers 

For  fuel,  janitors,  and  incidentals 

Total  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand 


1914-'15 


1!115-'16 


81,267.62 

8,657.96 

75,348.92 

75,140.00 

17,870.58 
2,926.24 


261,211.32 


89,027.58 

7,228.51 
78,047.24 
76,250.00 
11,452.92 

3,528.48 


265,534.73 


$  177,880.84 
56,653.75 
12,719.00 


247,253.59 


13,957.73 


S  178,154  61 
64,591.77 
13,505.35 


256,251.73 


9,283.00 


Indians  of  Robeson  County. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Robeson  County  for  1915-1916  shows 
the  following  facts  as  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  schools  of  that  county: 


Indian  children  of  school  age 

Indian  children  enrol  ed  in  schools. 
Indian  children  in  daily  attendance 

Number  of  teachers 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  school  districts 

Average  term  (days) 

Value  school  property. 


2,232 

1,742 

1,086 

34 

29 

30 

104 

10,218.00 


Report  of  Rural  Libraries. 


Total  number  original  libraries  to  November  30,  1916 

Total  number  supple-nental  libraries  to  November  30,  1916 

Total  number  of  original  libraries  established  from  November  30,  1914,  to  November 

30,  1916 

Total  number  supplemental  November  30,  1914,  to  November  30,  IfllR 


4,103 
1,773 

494 
248 


PART  II. 


STATISTICS  1914-1915. 
STATISTICS  1915-1916. 


Part  II— 1 


A.    RECEIPTS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


TABLE  I.  SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SOURCES,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows  the  total  school  fund  of  each  county  and  of  each  separate 
town  or  city  school  system  for  the  scholastic  year  beginning  July  1,  1914,  and 
ending  June  30,  1915,  and  shows  the  sources  of  same. 


Revenue  Receipts: 

General  county  property  and  poll  taxes,  1914-'15 

Local  district  taxes,  1914-'15 

Fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  1914-'15 

State  $250,000  per  capita  appropriation,  1914-'15 

State  equalizing  fund  appropriation,  1914-'15 

High  schools  and  farm  life  schools,  1914-'15 

Private  donations  and  State  appropriations  for  libra- 
ries, 1914-'15 

Tuitions  and  all  other  revenue  sources,  1914-'15 


Total  revenue  receipts. 


NONREVENUE  RECEIPTS: 

Sale  of  bqnds,  1914-'15 

State  loan  fund,  1914-'15 

Borrowed  from  banks,  etc.,  (temporary  loans),  1914-'15 
Sale  of  school  property,  insurance,  and  all  other  non- 
revenue  receipts,  1914-'15 


U, 


769,031.59 
602,839.41 
162,894.17 
241,217.98 
385,726.16 
89,000.00 

42,771.69 
44,030.61 


486,749.01 

849,231.36 

1,054.55 


3,337,511.61 


64,710.33 

94,800.00 

311,985.26 

17,830.58 


6,. 300 .00 

4,342.57 
40,770.52 


1,388,448.01 


297,817.34 

7,000.00 

368,035.23 

4,575.45 


2,255,780.60 

1,452,070.77 

163,948.72 

241,217.98 

385,726.16 

95,300.00 

47,114.26 
84,801.13 


4,725,959.62 


362,527.67 
101,800.00 
680,020.49 

22,406.03 


Total  nonrevenue  receipts,  1914-'15 489,326.17;       677,428.02       1,166,754.19 

Balance  brought  forward  July  1,  1914 289,991.30;      262, 618.. 53  j        552,609.83 


Grand  total  of  all  receipts,  1914-'15 

Private  donations  not  included  in  the  above* 


4,116,829.08 
54,393.38 


2,328,494.56 


6,445,323.64 
54,393.38 


On  account  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  this  table  and  the  adoption  of  a  more  detailed  distribution 
of  the  various  items,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  usual  custom  of  making  direct  comparisons  of  the 
various  items  with  the  preceding  year.  For  information,  however,  the  receipts  as  shown  for  the 
year  1913-1914  are  given  on  page  following. 


*Se3  supplement  to  Table  I,  following. 
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SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SOURCES  FOR  THE  YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY  1, 
1913,  AND  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1914. 


Balance  from  1912-'13 

Local  tax,  1913-'14 .... 

Loans,  bonds,  etc.,  1913-'14 

County  fund,  1913-'14 

Special  State  appropriations,  elementary  schools,  1913-'14 
Special  State  appropriations,  rural  public  high  schools; 

1913-'14.. 

Private  donations,  State  appropriations  for  libraries,  etc., 

1913-'14 

Total  available  school  fund,  1913-'14 

Private  donations  not  included  in  above 


Rural 


i  277,3.33.03 
544,. 582  .48 
289,251.83 

2,146,010.05 
628,783.03 

86,375.00 

40,1.53.46 


4,012,488.86 
84,849  ..39 


City 


5  158,200.96 
823,366.17 
578,858.18 
492,820.81 


53,867.74 


,107,113.86 


North 
Carolina 


S  435,533..99 
1,367,948.65 

868.110.01 
2,638,830.86 

628,783.03 

86,375.00 
94,021.20 


6,119,602.72 
84,849.39 


School  Fund,  1914-1915 


Table  I.    School,  Fund  and  Sodrce.3. 


Counties 


Alamance . . 

Rural. 


Burlington. 

Graham 

Haw  River- 
Mebane 


Alexander. 


Alleghany. 


Anson 

Rural 

Wadesboro. 

Ashe 


Avery. 


Beaufort 

Rural 

Washington. 
Belhaven 


Bertie 

Rural 

Windsor.. 
Aulander. 

Bladen. 


Brunswick. 


Buncombe 

Rural 

Asheville. 


Burke.. 

Rural 

Morganton. 

Cabarrus 

Rural 

Concord 


Caldwell 

RuraL- 
Lenoir. 

Camden 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1914 


$  4,739.04 

3,124.82 

789.16 

100.76 

20.27 

704 .03 


3,845,08 
961  .55 

5,027.09 

4,806.48 
220.61 


Revenue  Receipts 


Local  Funds 


General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 


$25,500.00 

15,989.96 
4,889.44 
2,. 340. 60 
1,030.00 
1,250.00 

11,628.48 

6,304.13 

21,896.86 

18,157.86 
3,739.00 


1,702.43 

3,331  .96 

1,819.29 

261.12 

1,251.55 

4,349.04 

1,559.77 
1,146.97 
1,642.30 

6,492.20 

4,364.61 

13,051.15 

7,060.48 
5,990.67 

222.49 

218.49 
4.00 

9,498.57 

6,787.20 
2,711.37 

472.46 

*26.44 
446.02 


Local 

District 

Taxes 


2,610.81        15,363.17 


8,625.06 

26,348.88 

18,798.88 
5,000.00 
2,550.00 

20,805.92 

18,505.92 

950 .00 

1,350.00 

22,536.87 


$19,033.56 

2.406.00 
8,517.96 
4,420.50 
1,455.00 
2,234.10 

3,193.79 

431 .59 

14,687.95 
9,163.19 
5,524.76 

812.75 

1,172.07 

23,312.02 

5,824.03 

12,916.11 

4,571.88 

14,096.65 

7,367.91 
3,651.38 
3,077.36 

6,389.00 


Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 


$  2,819.33 
2,819.33 


11,629.09        2,459.33 


65,270.12 

48,270.12 
17,000.00 

8,847.15 

7,202.15 
1,645.00 

25,124.03 

16,973.03 

8,151.00 

18,000.98 

15,321.98 

2,679.00 


73,989.28 

17,160.43 
56,828.85 

8,879.88 


579.17         7,108.36         3,139.17 


8,879.88 

18,611.31 

4,237.93 
14,373.38 

8,771.93 

961.80 
7,810.13 


444.25 
120.65 

936.25 

936.25 


State  Appropria 


$250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 


State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 


3,012.33     $    5,168.87 

3,012.33  .        5,108.87 


1,342.35 

872.80 

2,610.09 
2,610.09 


887.62         2,172.54 


5,184.00 

3,698.70 

3,972.87 
3,972.87 


5,325.45 


378.02 

2,871 .44 

2,871.44 

1,156.25 

3,012.00 

3,012.00 

2,530.59 

5,914.60 

5,914.60 

668.00 

668.00 

2,555.09 

2,555.09 

4,753.10 

4,753.10 

489.54 
1,062.50 

8,318.52 

8,318.52 

1,994.18 
1,527.66 

5,557.70 

5,5.57.70 

4,514.74 

471 .96 

471.96 

2,226.79 

2,226.79 

2,282.79 

2,282.79 

2,926.25 
2,926.25 

4,926.49 
4,926.49 

855.60 
855.60 

2,169.75 

2,169.75 

4,277.89 
4,277.89 

235.40 

688  84 

2,170.43 

*$11.70  to  credit  of  Granite  Falls  included. 
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Table  L    School  Fund 

.\ND  Sources — Continued. 

Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

From 
Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

S       700 .00 

,1    700.00 

.S      775.25 
775 .25 

S      581 .06 
300.05 

•? 

$ 

5      725.00 

505 .00 

$           40.00 
40.00 

$      63,094.44 
34,841.01 

14,196.56 

62.39 

6,924.25 

220 .00 

2,725.27 

218.62 

24.55 

279.75 

87.50 

87.50 

1 

4,406.75 

900  00 

100.00 

660.00 

222.25 
222.25 

122.00 

26,784.50 

500  00 

13,829.17 

1  000  00 

1,950.00         3,980.00 
1,950.00         3.980.00 

287.50 

287 .50 

56,658.36 

1  000  00 

47,173.99 

9,484.37 

400  00 

383.10 
80.00 

633.42 

633 .42 

74.10 
52.00 

492.04 

30.00 

455.04 

7.00 

688 .50 

47.71 

345.95 

274 .84 

40.00 

2,500.00 
850 .00 
500 .00 

30,529.54 

16,546.43 

800  00 

8,600.00 

199.09 

199 .09 

76.015.45 

800  "00 

500.00 

40,402.75 

7,200.00 
1,400.00 

25,832.27 



9,780.43 

1,000.00 
500  00 

308.87 

308 .87 

12,550.00 

2,500.00 

5,422.51 
5,422.51 

25.00 

25.00 

69,702.68 

41,713.88 

0,094.30 

500  00 

12,550.00 

2,500.00 
150.00 
800.00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

21,894.50 

750  00 

172.08 
20.00 

3,283.30 

3,283.30 

73.75 

43,602.36 

450  00 

2,000.00 

62,465.94 

55,265.94 
7,200.00 

7,517.51 

5,017.51 
2,500.00 

24.313.19 

508.88 

641 .10 

641.10 

237,085.99 

149,. 557 .59 

508 .88 

524.75 

206.09 
318.66 

359.65 

1          198.65 
161.00 

971 .20 

87,528.40 

398.24 

398.24 

29,088.77 

15,741.23 

13,347.54 

500.00 
500  00 

60.00 

60.00 

20,000.00 

78.00 

78.00 

84,367.09 

38,970.34 

20,000.00 

45,. 396. 75 

500  00 

687 .04 

600.00 
87.04 

47.62 

500.00 

500.00 

206.93 

206 .93 

37,413.78 

500  00 

25,420.39 

971.20 

j          11,993.39 

450  00 

600.00 

15,018.99 
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Table  I.     School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1914 

Revenue  Receipts 

Local  Funds 

State  Appropria 

Counties 

General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 

Local 

District 

Taxes 

Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 

S250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 

State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 

Carteret 

$  8,173.91 

6,669.57 

666.79 

834.65 

1,876.65 

1,457.80 
418.85 

1,788.06 

170 .84 

109.21 

1,508.01 

3,610.42 

5,190.04 

3,726.94 
939.34 
523 .76 

2,822.26 

2,882.07 
*59.81 

1,276.63 

1,122.12 

892.21 

8.46 

221.45 

7,685.61 

28,307.94 

8,652.29 
19,655.65 

2,179.30 

792 .22 

1,384.01 

3.07 

2,295.92 

2,589.44 

8,899.88 

7,010.20 

1,287.68 

602.00 

$14,371.03 

8,501.03 
2,440.00 
3,430.00 

11,099.73 

10,598.23 
501 .50 

28,989.00 

21,127.23 

4,511.77 

3,350.00 

18,064.30 

21,335.62 

17,258.06 
2,647.27 
1,430.29 

10,226.81 

8,374.32 
1,852.49 

3,639.25 

29,247.55 

24,877.25 
2,540.05 
1,830.25 

29,956.46 

19,808.34 

8,. 505  .00 
11,. 303  .34 

25,615.92 

19,812.84 

5,018.08 

785 .00 

9,922.83 

4,621.21 

35,625.63 

26,992.72 
4,247.31 
4,385.60 

$  7,228.84 

529 .44 
2,443.85 
4,255.55 

1,721.38 

400 .00 
1,321.38 

18,982.87 

7,011.00 
8,601.39 
3,370.48 

6,113.03 

21,011.10 

1,468.23 

8,504.74 

11,038.13 

7,025.98 
1,668.89 
5,357.09 

1,140.00 

13,501.21 

4,944.56 
6,113.28 
2,443.37 

20,880.31 

18,712.18 

'  4,928.10 
13,784.08 

19,485.93 

7,018.07 

11,249.00 

1,218.86 

5,035.82 

2,601  .40 

12,852.65 

3,680.74 
5,637.32 
3,534.59 

$        25.42 
25.42 

S  1,369.60 
1,369.60 

S    3.283.55 

Rural 

3,283.55 

Morehead  Citv 

Caswell 

Rural 

930.87 

930.87 

1,634.05 

1,634.05 

2,859.35 

2,859.35 

Catawba 

2,853.40 

2,853.40 

3,478.67 
3,478.67 

6.134.27 

Rural 

6,134.27 

Chatham 

261 .12 

1,342.36 

1,342.36 

2,345.02 

1,612.90 
1,612.90 

4,051.85 

Cherokee          -  .        

Rural 

Chowan _ 

569.93 

569 .93 

1,125.60 
1,125.60 

1,897.32 

Rural 

Edenton 

1,897.32 

Clay                 

114.95 

1,845.52 

1,845.52 

450.92 

3,326.94 

3,326.94 

627.25 

Cleveland 

6,832.70 

Rural 

6,832.70 

Shelby 

King's  Mountain 

Columbus - 

2,272.30 

1,187.75 

1,187.75 

2,904.88 

2,470.74 

2,470.74 

7,000.35 

Craven 

4,265.85 

Rural  -  ... . 

4,265.85 

Cumberland 

3,341  .74 
3,341.74 

3,102.13 
3,102.13 

5,784.31 

Rural 

5,784.31 

Fayetteville 

HoDG  Mills 

Currituck 

125.75 
97.00 

1,815.98 

1,815.98 

876.45 
501  .20 

3,167.16 

3,167.16 

3,479.35 

Dare 

3,247.80 

Davidson 

6,057.45 

Rural... 

6,057.45 

TiGxinffton 

Thomasville 



•Deficit. 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Source.s — Continued. 


Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 
From 

Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenuo 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

S       500.00 

S      970.80 
970.80 

8      853.85 

31.92 

44.05 

777.88 

76.06 

66.06 
10  .00 

716.99 

468.72 

229 .83 

18.44 

693.75 

1,042.16 

.* 

S      275.00 

275 .00 

S 

$ 

S      37  049  00 

500.00 

22,156  33 

5  594  69 

9  ''97  98 

400.00 

37.25 
37 .25 

150.00 

150.00 

4.000.00 

3.700.00 
300 .00 

3,000.00 

3,0(10.00 

20.00 

20.00 

24,805.34 

22  253  61 

400 .00 

2  551  73 

1,500.00 

999.80 

999 .80 

1,450.00 

1,450.00 

4.50 
4  ..50 

69,897.56 

48  198  43 

1,500.00 

13,4.52.20 
8  "'46  93 

1,000.00 

375.00 

113.28 
113.28 



25,601.00 

200.00 

63.00 

821  .53 

225.00 
596 .53 

36.777  29 

1,000.00 

6,507.52 

85  577  51 

25  746  77 

500.00 

702 .39 
339 .77 

256.41 

25,601.00 

2,400.00 
4, 107  ..52 

958.60 

41  891  27 

500.00 

1 

17  939  47 

649 .35 

649.35 

225.00 

225.00 

25.757  26 

17,392  48 

256.41 
22.50 

462.52 

1.50.12 
255 .25 

9.58.60 

8,364.78 

750 .00 

. 

--  -     

8.021 .50 

850.00 

503 .42 

503  .42 

5,661.78 

63,353.76 

8.50.00 

- 

44,222.72 

4,494.38 
1,167.40 

13,411.42 

57.15 

5,719.62 

1,000.00 

238.52 

875.93 

40.60 
835.33 

30.00 

71,938.43 

4,300.00 

862.17 

7,500.00 

35.  CO 

35 .00 

88,325.90 

4,300.00 

34,385.33 

862.17 

585 .00 

330.00 
255 .00 

7,500.00 
4,907.83 

53,940.57 

850.00 

2,500.00 

290.00 

290.00 

68,672.16 

850.00 

41,321.31 

30.00 

' 

2,500.00 

4,862.45 
45.38 

25,298.54 

2,052.31 

400.00 

40.00 
15.00 

1,100.66 

1,100.66 

346.00 
104.37 
326 .23 

1,000.00 
2,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,. 500. 00 

23,522.12 

500.00 

■ 

.60 

16,278.02 

750  00 

; 

4,000  00 

4,01M).()0 

76,095.64 

75U.U0 

56,074.91 

11,172.31 

326.23 

S.,S4S.42 
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Table  I.    School,  Fund  and  SovRct^s^Continued. 


Counties 


Davie 

Rural '. 

Mocksville. 

Duplin 


Rural 

Durham. 

Edgecombe 

Rural 

Tarborc. 


Forsyth 

Rural 

Winston-Salem, 
Kerners\alle 


Franklin 

Rural 

Franklinton. 

Louisburg 

Youngsville. 


Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City. 


Gates- 


Graham. 


Granville 

Rural- - 
Oxford- 

Greene 


Guilford 

Rural.. 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Guilford  College. 
Gibsonville 


Halifax 

Rural 

Scotland  Neck_ 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1914 


Revenue  Receipts 


Local  Funds 


1,741.02 

1,317.27 
423.75 

578 .62 


Durham.. 11 ,753.59 


Gaston 10,869.43 


11,021.81 
731.78 

5,573.74 

5,297.07 
276.67 

21,045.84 
20,919.72 


General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 


126.12 

8,097.64 

4,882.15 
725.41 

2,143.70 
346. .38 


77  ..59 
6,660.10 
4,131.74 


*3,968.8e 

*4,731.78 
762.92 

1,492.68 

3,237.00 

2,163.07 

22.73 

987.61 

29 .52 

34 .07 

30,228.21 

22,137.11 


?13,614.55 

12,344.55 
1,270.00 


Local 

District 

Taxes 


S  3,450.38 

656.31 

2,794.07 


58,271.29 

26,255.01 
32,016.28 

28,424.88 

26,424.88 
2,000.00 

72,129.69 

17,141.69 

53,500.00 

1,488.00 

29,441  .33 

24,041.33 

1,970.00 

2,185.00 

1,245.00 

45,616.87 

31,619.37 

11,187.50 

2,810.00 


403.87         4,897.18 


4,582.05 
12,783.38 

70,717.89 

44,180.98 

13,490.00 

10,180.00 

1,050.00 

1,816.91 

31,196.44 

18,886.44 
2,395.00 


Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 


State  Appropria 


$250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 


21,891.31  8,791.52 


54,018.74 

13,884.99 
40,133.75 

21,591.44 

9,934.92 
11,656.52 

44,407.93 
5,424.70 

37,745.23 
1,238.00 

10,758.77 

3,. 335 .55 
2,638.00 
3,326.47 
1,4.58.75- 

23,868.41 

6,875.00 

11,956.21 

5,037.20 


346.27       12,532.68         3,720.60 


503.40 


29,301.00  I     14,620.85 
24,718.95         8,634.09 


5,986.76 
2,124.98 

82,078.69 

21,1.54.31 

36,478.45 

22,763.07 

1,020.44 

662.42 

24,288.54 

827.71 
5,401.65 


527 .65 

527.65 


721 .93 

9,321.22 

9,321.22 


S  1,374.56 
1,374.56 


2,284.01 

2,284.01 


13,064.33 

13,064.33 


1,445.87 

1,445.67 


2,655.91 

3,814.85 

3,814.65 


2,951.33 

2,951.33 


State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 


$    2,627.05 

2,627.05 


5,515.90 
5,515.90 


2,767.39 

2,767.39 


3,532.97 

3,532.97 


4,064.23 

4,064.23 


327.50 
42.75, 

1,680.97 

1,680.97 


1,183.50 
496.90 

2,491 .80 

2,491.80 


1,271.56         1,525.36 


4,029.26 

4,029.26 


876.10 

876.10 


6,418.24 

6,418.24 


3,901 .35 

3,901.35 


5,361.88 


1,136.85 

1,136.85 


4,798.55 

4,798.55 


8,048.22 

8,048.22 


2,386.67 
918.75 

5,099.02 

5,099.02 


2,409.90 

11,683.07 

11,683.07 


♦Deficit. 
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T.\BLE  I.    School  Fn>jD  .\nd  Sources — Continued. 


Revenue'Receipts 


tions 


High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 


State  _ 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 


All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 


Nonrevenue  Receipts 


1,150.00 

1,150.00 


600.00 

600.00 


1,500.00 

1,500.00 


S   500.00 

S   359.96 

500.00 

323.22 

a6.74 
333.64 

1,500.00 

3,500.00 

70.00 

3,500.00 

70.00 

1,100.00 

453.50 

600.00 

40.00 

500.00 

413.50 

340.00 

340.00 


320.03 

320 .03 


148.97 

86.35 
62.62 

568 .69 

2,422.00 

1,140.72 

1,281.28 

3,409.39 

418.98 
2,990.41 

532.89 

240.14 


Bonds 


State 
Loan 

Fund 


Borrowed 
From 

Banks,  etc. 

(Tempo- 
rary) 


Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 
Property  and 

All  Other 
Nonrevenue 

Receipts 


Total 
School 
Fund 


60,000.00 


292 .75 
578 .42 


60,000.00 


155.29 
423.13 


802.52 

777.52 


25 .00 

900.00 

101 .64 

250.00 

65.00 

900.00 

900.00 

105.00 

105.00 

600.00 

4,150.00 

4,150.00 

471 .08 

678.32 
212.25 
325 .25 

140.82 

500.00 

500 .00 

1,320.50  ] 
1,320.50 
1 

566.56 

53  .38 

79.25 

433  .93 

353 .00 

792.38 

806.36 

76.81 
729.55 

171.27 

3,592.72 

202.35 

3,1.30.87 

142  .00 

110.00 

7. .50 

1,024.89 

9  .00 
464 .85 


5,000.00 

5,000.00 


3,087.00 

24,487.67 

1,063.23 
23,424.44 

11,089.62 

4,823.95 
6,265.67 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 


1,510.00 


360 .00 
1,1.50.00 


15,516.66 

15,516.06 


21,190.40 


4,000.00       32,327.79 

4,000.00  ;     30,827.79 


1,500.00 
600.00 
838.50 

20,330.69 

15,7:50.69 
4,600.00 


300.00         4,980.00 


68,710.26 

20,684.00 

28,000.00 

18,650.00 

800 .00 

576.26 


1,294.82 


1,143.85 


180.20     S      24,524.34 

180.20  19,937.16 
J  4, .587. 18 


94.00 

73.55 
73.55 


479.60 

479 .60 


20.00 

20.00 


518.80 

518.80 


3.00 
99.00 

1,941.98 

182.10 
1,759.88 

223.64 

6,633.70 
6,633.70 


45,584.50 

167,732.71 

70,145.18 
.  97, 587. .53 

83,014.76 
58,911.99 
24,102.77 

223,666.18 

69,276.08 

151,245.23 

3,144.87 

60,337.80 

42,210.67 
5,848.70 
9,228.30 
3,0.50.13 

135,715.80 

91,894.87 
29,883.06 
13,937.87 

22,454.86 

9,307.73 

73,308.81 

54,887.65 
18,421.16 

28,353.85 

277,445.81 

137,027.89 

81,447.30 

52,863.50 

3,009.96 

3.097.16 

115,821.25 

48,458.21 

9,405.35 
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T.\BLE  I.    School  Fund  knd  Sources — -Continued. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1914 

Revenue  Receipts 

Local  Funds 

State  Appropria 

Counties 

General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll    1 
Taxes 

Local 

District 

Taxes 

Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 

$250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 

State 

Equalizing 
Fund  _ 

Appropri- 
ation 

H».\\ix*.- Continued. 
Enfield 

$  8,239.57 

*150.97 

2.50 

1,917.37 

1,430.08 
487.29 

3,848.32 

3,079.07 

3  3,377.50 
2,507.50 
4,030.00 

30,402.06 

28,513.06 
1,889.00 

17,602.65 

11,027.65 

4,575.00 

2,000.00 

17,028.77 

14,198.97 
2,829.80 

14,281.04 

8,622.38 

8,678.49 

37,187.80 

34,187.80 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 

15,636.56 

38,622.64 

.34,474.63 
1,701.65 
2,446.36 

10,313.06 

14,332.40 

11,255.24 

1,867.75 

1,209.41 

19,746.38 

10,602.48 
7,256.52 
1,387.38 

17,386.06 

14,793.73 
2,592.33 

$  3,825.00 
5,878.33 
8,355.85 

13,347.31 

7,371.31 
5,976.00 

15,577.98 

3,157.08 
6,669.31 
5,751.59 

10,086.25 

6,236.25 
3,850.00 

2,737.72 

5,500.66 

5,405.99 

24,756.76 

5,989.59 

7,923.05 

10,844.12 

9,540.22 

25,968  25 

15,065.46 
6,902.79 
4,000.00 

3,168.06 

13,226.96 

4,060.81 
5,828.78 
3,337.37 

20,778.51 

6,248.07 

11,746.29 

2,784.15 

5,856.95 

2,432.05 
3,424.90 

$-. 

$      

$ 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett      

81 3".  59 

813.59 

2,453.66 

2,453.66 

5,339.91 

Rural ■_ 

5,339.91 

Dunn 

Haywood                         

3,355.29 
3,355.29 

2,451 .86 

2,451.86 

Rural 

Wavnesville 

769 .25 

2,399.45 

2,205.83 
193 .62 

282.56 

1,670.20 

5,030.13 

*9,721.19 

*11,783.63 

438.91 

1,623.53 

9,836.85 

3,572.43 

875.83 

Henderson 

RuraL 

1,757.40 

1,757.40 

1,762.87 

1,762.87 

3,756.60 

3,756.60 

Hertford 

306.40 
432.25 
598 .01 

1,123.76 

1,123.76 

1,437.11 

1,233.67 

839.36 

3.545.56 
3,545.56 

2,293.75 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell '. 

Rural 

4,442.60 

15,886.21 

15,886.21 

Mooresville 

Statesville 

Jackson 

586 .02 

1,427.66 

1,427.66 

1,509.88 

4,707.70 

4,707.70 

Johnston 

7,989.34 

Rural..? 

7,989.34 

Smithfield 

2,696.60 
4,653.98 

3,009.55 

2,830.55 

54.65 

124.35 

4,134.07 

423 .05 

3,569.62 

141 .40 

685.04 

743 .78 
*58.74 

Jones                            -    . 

76.01 

212.03 

212.03 

976.15 

1,258.13 
1,258.13 

Lee 

2,629.57 

Rural 

2,629.57 

Sanford 

Jonesboro 

Lenoir  -      _.         ._. 

4,106.20 

4,106.20 

2,483.75 
2,483.75 

2,141.77 

Rural _ 

2,141.77 

Ivinston 

LaGrRiiffe 

Lincoln    .                      

385.65 

385.65 

1,993.25 
1,993.25 

3,625.95 

Rural 

3,625.95 

Lincolnton - 

♦Deficit. 
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T.^BLE  I. 

School  FrxD  .\xd  Sources— Continued. 

Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
mevenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

,  Borrowed 
From 

'  Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  ant 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

S 

S 

S      449 .54 
48 ,50 
53.00 

.<; 

i? 

s 

s 

g      15  891  61 

150.97 

8,4.34.33 
33  631  75 

21,190.40 

--     .-  -- 

450.00 
450.00 
___ .._ 

1,186.53 

55,910.43 

46  371  61 

1,186.53 
1,510.84 

9  538  82 

650.00 

844  00 

844.00 

2,067.96 

47,908.90 

650.00 

•'4  564  95 

1,233.86 

8.34.10 

196.39 

181  ..30 
15 .09 

e 

1,510.84 

13  989  01 

9  354  94 

750.00 

1,105.00 

1,105.00 

500.00 

500. UU 

931  .28 

389 .85 

389.85 

40,663.86 
32  344  07 

250.00 

500 .00 

931 .28 

8  319  79 

650.00 

. 

21  988  58 

800 .00 
500.00 

65.00 
58.00 

144.90 

144.90 

485 .45 

21.00 

202.23 

3.00 

199.23 

9,952.50 

2,500.00 

500  00 
125.00 

5,589.78 

1,923.00 

12.38 

• 

'98  00 

532.44 
532  .44 

31,774.49 
25,796  58 

3,600  00 

675.00 

675  .00 

83,523.25 

3,600.00 

55,827.63 

10,561.19 

3,666.78 

17,134.43 

1,000.00 

20.00 

738.01 

404 .34 

117.17 
518  96 

38,246.70 

1,250.00 

3,342.00 
3,342.00 

480.25 
480.25 

88,617.24 

1,250.00 

70,017.21 

382.10 
136.86 

8,986.54 

333.67 

9,613.49 

575.00 

19,762.26 

500.00 

221 .56 

221 .56 

528.83 

373 .41 

120.92 

34.50 

389 .35 

2,280.00 

38,199.03 

22,841.30 

--  -  -  - 

1,600.00 
680.00 

9,472.10 

500 .00 

5,885.63 

500.00 

143.01 

143  .01 

52,217.87 

200.55 
200.55 

106,841  .46 

26,348.88 

96.13 
293  .22 

890.50 

25  .50 

865  .00 

52,217.87 

74,886.43 

500 .00 

5,606.15 

700.00 

25.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1 

12,175.00 
9 , 250 .00 
2,925.00 

124.27 
124 .27 

44,847.67 

700.00 

35,074.18 

25.00 

9,773.49 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Counties 


Macon... 
Madis'^i. 


Martin 

Rural 

tv'illiainston-.. 
Robersonville. 

McDowell 

Rural.. 

Marion 

Old  Fort 


Mecklenburg . . . 

Rural 

Charlotte. 

MitchelL. 


Montgomery. 

Rural... 
Troy... 


Moore 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash. 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope-. 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington. 

Northampton 


Onslow. 


Orange 

Rural -. 

Chapel  Hill. 


Pamlico. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1914 


$  3,580.22 
689.09 

26,124.99 

26,576.02 

*669 .03 

218.00 

1,415.89 

1,452.62 

*234 .00 

197.27 

730 .23 

206.12 
524.11 

890.39 

6,164.14 

2,870.05 
3,294.09 

11,188.02 

4,821.71 
*81 .59 
631.19 

5,816.71 

14,402.55 

8,881.71 

5,494.28 

26.56 

101,356.62 

1,356.62 
§100,000.00 

*911.63 

353.90 

735 .22 

731 .74 
3.48 

1,707.34 


Revenue  Receipts 


Local  Funds 


General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 


$  9,891.08 
15,874.30 

20,111.26 

15,916.26 
2,295.00 
1,900.00 

14,513.11 

Jl,112.24 
2,140.87 
1,260.00 

52,864.56 

35,785.99 
17,078.57 

9,301 .21 

12,399.66 

10,797.27 
1,602.39 

21,115.64 

18,207.88 

1,670.00 

660 .00 

577.76 

30,308.62 

22,618.23 
5,870.64 
1,819.75 

43,970.79 

11,965.14 
32,005.65 

27,328.96 

19,121.62 

20,148.12 

18,796.72 
1,351.40 

8,568.62 


Local 

District 

Taxes 


.?  5,870.93 
3,165.95 


"Deficit. 

§Transferred  from  county — Wilmington  operated 
given  separately  for  information. 


12,297 

5,900 
3,605 
2,790 

11,636 

6,286 
4,100 
1,250 

61,775 

15,532 
46,243 


61 

97 
87 
77 

.89 

.89 
.00 
.00 

68 

61 
07 


2,015.25 


8,098. 

4,161. 
3,936. 

16,332. 

6,321. 
3,1.50. 

2,682. 
4,178. 

40,915. 

17,641, 
21,015. 

2,2.58, 

27,762 

7,762 
20,000 

16,177 

8,611 

7,763 

3,971 
3,792 


State  Appropria 


4,394.72 


Fines,  $250,000 

Forfeitures     State  Per 

and  Capita 

Penalties  |  Appropri- 
ation 


435.34 
659.60 

909.25 

909 .25 


777.70 

777 .70 


8,826.03 
8,826.03 


124.73 

334.00 

334 .00 


$  1,369.29 
2,330.78 

1,710.57 

1,710.57 


575.25 

575.25 


3,148.68 

3,148.68 


3,362.20 

3,362.20 


363.91 
314.29 

890.13 

890.13 


151 .25 


1,808.70 

1,808.70 


7,248.42 

7,248.42 


1,135.81 

1,629.72 

1,629.72 


2,324.58 
2,324.58 


3,694.19 

3,694.19 


State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 


$    2,677.55 
3,541.10 

1,867.22 

1,867.22 


2,607.92 

2,607.92 


2,328.92 
1,521.65 

1,611.14 

1,611.14 


1,100.82 


3,339.10 

3,339.10 


9,176.15 

9,176.15 


3,754.15 

3,086.90 

3,066.90 


4,839.45 
4,839.45 


3,501.50 

3,501.50 


4,899.55 

3,601.70 

3,974.50 
3,974.50 


5.796.35 


under  county  system  and  items  estimated  and 
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Table  I.    School  Fdnd 

AND  Sources — Continued. 

Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

From 
Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and    [ 
Farm-Life  ! 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

$       750.00 
600  00 

$      130.00 
2,553.25  ' 

610.00 

610.00 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

S      24,704.41 

3,000.00 

120.00 

32.534.07 

600  00 

144.97 

1 

1 
i 

j 

161.00             64.536  87 

600.00 

! 

161.00 

.54,251.29 

5,231.84 

144 .97 

307.78 

18.35 

287.50 

1.93 

1,960.64 

903  .83 
1,056.81 

165.26 

277.02 

1 

.  1 

5,053.74 

1 

950  00 

420.00 

267.50 
152 .50 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

9,701  .60 

6,201.60 

3,300.00 

200 .00 

134,649.07 

8,649.07 
126,000.00 

37.50 

37 .50 

47,408.27 

500 .00 

34,302.20 

450  00 

10,196.87 

2,909.20 

1,350.00 

1,563.30 

1,561.05 
2.25 

10.00 

211.45 

103 .50 
107.95 

2,043.34 

1,435.21 

206.59 

1.54 

400.00 

2,327.25 

2,162.50 
164.75 

9,500.00 

9,500.00 

47.55 

47.55 

289,691 .63 

1,350.00 

98,786.82 

190,904.81 

300.00 

17,696.80 

1  000  GO 

33,180.95 

500  00 

23,463.23 

500  00 

277 .02 

816.87 

369.46 
144.91 
302.50 

9,717.72 

600  00 

3,978.28 

394.50 
43 .50 

64,208.39 

250.00 

39,188.05 

350  00 

5.440.80 

351 .00 

4,628.35 

3,978.28 
646.00 

14,951.19 

2  650  00 

2,939.17 

153 .00 

2,407.25 

378.92 

3,764.44 

3,764.44 

48,474.34 

12,455.00 
36,019.34 

260.00 

260.00 

153,268.12 

2  650  00 

77,166.47 

70,972.20 

646.00 

13,851.70 

3,851.70 
10,000.00 

5,129.45 

134.20 

134.20 

196,810.47 

34,804.82 

162,005.65 

1  100  00 

352.50 
90.00 

32.50 

32.50 

5,180.57 

800.00 
1,250.00 

425 .00 

425 .00 

422.50 

58,042.88 

800  00 

1,801.26 

663.78 

629.35 

34.43 

346 .72 

9,000.00 

6,060.00 
3,500.00 
2,560.00 

370.50 

46,466.28 

950  00 

43,253.69 

450  00 

35,012.20 

500  00 

8,241.49 

500.00 

1,015.29 

6.950.67 

500.00 

191  .00 

31,593.28 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Counties 


Pasquotank 

Rural .. 

Elizabeth  City. 

Pender 


Perquimans.. - 

Rural 

Hertford. 

Person 

Rural 

Roxboro- 


Pitt. 


Rural 

Greenville. 


Polk. 


Randolph 

Rural... 

Asheboro 

Randlfeman. 


Richmond 

Rural..- 

Rockingham. 
Hamlet-. 


Robeson 

Rural 

Maxton 

Lumberton. 

Rockingham 

Rural-. 

Reidsville... 


Rowan.. 

Rural 

Salisbury. 
Spencer... 


Rutherford 

Rural. 

Rutherfordton. 

Sampson ' 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1914 


$      321 .40 

16.57 
304 .83 

1,566.45 

2,039.50 

1,697.07 
342 .43 

1,801.10 

1,959.91 
*158.81 

933 .51 

*507.61 
1,441.12 

269 .90 

2,466.08 

2,407.60 


58.48 

9,937.52 

3,942.70 

5,940.92 

53 .90 

*629 .22 

*753 .48 
59.63 
64.63 

*3,144.22 

*1,651.92 
*1,492.30 

10,888.01 

940.29 


9.947.72 

8,325.41 

6,304.84 
20.57 

349.90 


Revenue  Receipts 


Local  Funds 


General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 


$14,888.18 

7,982.18 
6,906.00 

16,655.80 

10,538.18 

8,813.18 
1,725.00 

14,344.17 

12,144.17 
2,200.00 

33,177.64 

31,160.94 
2,016.70 

7,542.83 

21,240.01 

17,955.01 
1,627.50 
1,657.50 

24,462.39 

18,298.57 
3,032.12 
3,131.70 

39,916.17 

35,677.17 
1,570.00 
2,669.00 

37,879.70 

33,119.70 
4,760.00 

39,741.29 

25,598.17 

12,772.87 

1,370.25 

23,308.63 

21,733.63 
1,575.00 

27,806.70 


Local 

District 

Taxes 


S15,938.17 

201.29 
15,736.88 

12,022.73 

5,428.74 

382.87 
5,045.87 

5,523.95 

1,884.23 
3,639.72 

22,434.26 

12,624.92 
9,809.34 

410.00 

13,653.35 

5,889.30 
5,964.05 
1,800.00 

18,378.82 

7,254.67 
6,135.80 
4,988.35 

26,146.92 

20,460.52 
1,738.80 
3,947.60 

21,167.58 

12,456.80 
8,710.78 

15,885.94 

4,226.76 
8,859.18 
2,800.00 

4,247.95 

2,176.49 
2,071.46 

13,402.85 


Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 


1,445.89 

1,445.89 


321 .78 

404.71 

404.71 


866.12 

866.12 


4,569.75 

4,569.75 


132.00 

800.00 

800 .00 


1,328.35 

1,328  ..35 


3,076.73 

3,076.73 


2,242.09 

1,187.54 
1,054.55 

6,773.05 

6,773.05 


1,874.81 

1,874.81 


State  Appropria 


S250,000 
State  Per 
Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 


1,710.54 

1,710.54 


1,693.19 

1,284.14 

1,284.14 


1,830.99 

1,830.99 


4,145.36 

4,145.36 


767.20 

3,353.23 

3,353.23 


2,279.68 

2,279.68 


5,012.40 

5,012.40 


3,986.44 

3,986.44 


4,084.05 

4,084.05 


2,929.65 

2,929.65 


414.30        3,185.74 


State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 


$    2,335.45 
2,335.45 


3,303.75 

2,068.52 

2,068.52 


7,331.12 

7,. 331. 12 


5.563.62 

5,563.62 


3,763.30 

3,763.30 


7,392.52 

7,. 392 .52 


8,065.72 

8,065.72 


9,172.21 

9,172.21 


5,858.04 

5.858.04 


6,084.28 


•Deficit. 
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T-\BLE  I.     School  Fuxd  .\xi)  Sources — Continued. 


I 


Revenue  Receipts 

Nonre venue  Receipts 

tions 

State  _ 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

From 
Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and    1 
Farm-Life 
Schools     1 

Total 
School 
Fund 

S                           S       37.«;  14 

$      460.97 

3.87 

457.10 

$ 

$ 

$  8,300.00 

S.          27.00 

S      45  802.74 

* 

314.78 
60.36 

68.50 

10.00 

10.00 

27.00             14.037.57 

8,300.00 

31,765.17 
37,074.70 

850.00 

475 .00 

1,250,00 

1,2.50..  00 

117.50 

311.22 

280.96 
30.26 

4,120.57 

2,942.00 
1,178.57 

2,735.22 

2,597.22 
138.00 

23,335.01 

16,191.45 

7,143.56 

500  00 

310.00 

310.00 

200.00 

200  .00 

29,496.90 

500  00 

22,637.42 

6,859.48 

900.00 

1,081.01 

807 .00 
274.01 

280.00 

160.00 

160.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

20,682.00 

17,182.00 
3,500.00 

3,015.00 

3,225.00 

625 .00 

116.85 

116.85 

103,106.72 

900  00 

•So,  927 .55 

17,179.17 

400  00 

12,816,93 

1,150.00 

1  150  00 

460.15 

^0.13 
127.50 
312.52 

884,66 

50.00 
834.66 

7,500.00 

74.50 

74.50 

59,645.94 

37,998.39 

7,719.05 

7,500.00 

2,600.00 


13,928  ..50 

675  00 

97.10 

97.10 

2,250.00 

250.00 

310.00 

^310.00 

64,366.82 

675  00 

38,249.37 

15,943.50 

2,000.00 

2,800.00 

2,800.00 

10,173.95 

1  550  00 

674.37 

369.97 
304 .40 

458.49 

100.00 
202.49 
156.00 

4,133.13 

3,579.90 
553  .23 

2,893.50 

2, .666 .00 

8,250.00 

7,500.00 
750 .00 

845.64 
845 .64 

95,494.03 

1,550  00 

84,031.47 

4,625.33 

6,837.23 

1  000  00 

331 .86 

275.99 
55.87 

180.00 

180.00 

7,050.00 

7,0.50.00 

12,000.00 

12,000.00 

11.52 

11.52 

94,723.81 

1,000.00 

81,081.68 
13,642.13 

6,000.00 
6,000.00 

5,000.00 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

4,850.00 

4,8.50.00 

307.50 

307.50 

108,275.55 

67,298.03 
21,032.05 

227.50 

811.37 

811.37 

5,000.00 

19,345.47 

800.00 

800.00 

937.35 

937 .35 

2,924.00 

2,000.00 
924.00 

50,017.21 

45,426.18 

4,591.03 

1,000.00 

402.84 

120.86 

125.10 

52,892.57 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Soubces — Continued. 


Counties 


Scotland 

Rural 

Laurinburg. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1914 


601 .06 

49.80 
S51 .26 


Stanly I      2,557.69 


Rural 

Albemarle. 


Stokes. 


Surry 

Rural.. -_'. 
Mt.  Airy. 
Elkin 


Swain. 


Tyrrell. 


Union 

Rural... 
Monroe. 


Vance.. 

Rural 

Henderson. 

Wake 

Rural 

Raleigh 


Warren. 


Washington 

Rural 

Roper 

Plymouth. 


Watauga. 


Wayne.. 

Rural 

Goldsboro. 
Mt.  Olive.- 
Fremont... 


Wilkes 

Rural 

North  Wilkesboro. 


2,449.78 
107.91 

5,323.89 

2,493.39 

1,633.03 

772 .80 

87.56 

158.03 


Transylvania :    10,974.73 


200.26 

880.67 

451.80 
228 .87 

3,729.80 

3,210.69 
519.11 

2,628.67 

*3,339.83 
5,968.50 

2,292.16 

1,405.79 

.69 

I  56.72 

1,348.38 

3,083.67 

30,526.16 

3,539.84 

26,473.86 

512.46 


1,869.65 

1,070.85 
798 .80 


Reveilue  Receipts 


Local  Funds 


General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 


.513,251.89 

10,155.89 
3,096.00 

16,549.47 

14,839.47 
1,710.00 

18,080.57 

27,698.61 

18,398.61 

8,500.00 

800.00 

11,207.37 

10,296.62 

5,814.39 

31,847.39 

28,447.39 
3,400.00 

20,500.00 

13,650.00 
6,850.00 

77,489.92 

45,828.78 
31,661.14 


Local 
District 
Taxes 


Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 


State  Appropria 


$250,000 
State  Per 
Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 


11,391.19 

8,877.20 
1,213.99 
1,300.00 

9,895.70 

34,760.91 

26,746.21 
4,432.40 
2,387.80 
1,194.50 

33,694.85 

32,334.85 

1,360.00 


110,251.09 

4,503.17 
5,747.92 

6,980.10 

3,484.65 
3,495.45 

2,847.17 

10,337.45 

2,395.00 
6,192.45 
1,750.00 

6,145.12 

7,426.55 

945 .26 

23,424.94 

14,627.44 
8,797.50 

14,865.27 

4,000.00 
10,865.27 

81,056.78 

32,534.38 
48,522.40 


17,958.37         9,810.83 


8,444.35 

2,668.70 
1,600.00 
4,175.65 


25,513.43 

5,556.81 

12,670.37 

3,862.04 

3,424.21 

4,934.07 

t 
4,934.07 


131.95  ;  $  1,741.19 
131.95         1,741.19 


1,368.95 
1,368.95 


2,744.63 

2,744.63 


1,494.34         2,266.37 

969.87         3,304.03 

969.87         3,304.03 


344.78 

573.43 

412.06 

1,955.95 
1,955.95 


1,064.59 

848.50 

540.20 

3,810.93 
3,810.93 


State 

Equalizing 
Fund     .. 

Appropri- 
ation 


1,595.48         1,974.98 

1,595.48  I       1,974.98 


6,278.09         7,245.95 

6,278.09  j      7,245.95 


725.11         2,168.52 


431 .25 

431.25 


1,605.87 

1,605.87 


482.01 

2,915.86 

2,915.86 


773.61 

773.61 


1,368.06 

3,794.52 
3, 794  ..52 


3,565.38 

3,565.38 


1,597.72 

1,597.72 


2,448.45 
2,448.45 


4,318.80 

6,287.45 

6,287.45 


2,541.20 

2,096.00 

1,190.32 

7,222.55 
7,222.55 


2,957.30 

2,957  ..30 


10,137.24 
10,137.24 


3,738.05 

1,394.52 

1,. 394 .52 


4,848.05 

4,848.05 


12,663.70 
12,663.70 


*Deficit.    tincluded  in  column  2. 
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Table  I.     School  Fune 

.VXD  Sources — Continued. 

Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 

Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Propert  v  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and    ! 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Borrowed 
State             From 
Loan       '  Banks,  etc. 
Fund          (Tempo- 

1       rary) 

Total 
School 
Fund 

S   1,100.00 
600.00 

$      410.00 

410.00 

-S  2,088.80 

1,504.05 

584.15 

1,659.09 

s 

.S  2,000.00 
2,000.00  ! 

S  2,250.00 

g 

S      35,423.70 

■'2  694  37 

500 .00 

2,250.00  1 

12,729  33 

250  00 

150.00 
150.00 

] 

20.00 

20.00 

34  728  38 

250 .00 

27,755  93 

1,659.09 
26  70 

885.81 

280.60 

576.71 

28.50 

95.20 

165.00 

24.00 

712.62 

18.00 
694 .62 

581  .75 

452 .58 
129.17 

11,972.49 

10,613.21 

1,259.28 

115.50 

172  50 

IJU.OO 

6,972  45 

2,000.00 

813.04 

90.00 

30.00 
20.00 
40.00 

5  00 

130  00 

250.00 

20.00 

20.00 

300.00 

1 

353  00 

37,823  88 

13.000.00 

1,800,00 

66.866.61 

33, 298  ..59 

1,800.00 

12,861.96 

13,000.00 

' 

21).  706 .06 

750  00 

500.00 
350.00 

20  00 

47  85 

22,831  ,29 

600,00 
600  00 

3.978.16 

37,486,84 
9.976,49 

900.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

11,587.71 

8,000.00 
3,. 587. 71 

21,003.32 

973 .25 
20,036.07 

33.622  86 

28,622.86 
5,000.00 

335.60 
335.60 

85,498.36 

900 .00 

68,789.66 

16,708.70 

750.00 

30.767  23 

4,700.00 

4.700 .00 

6,550  00 

6,. 5.50 .00 

250  00 

• 

103,431,13 

750 .00 

34,264.28 

30,767.23 

14,654.93 
14,6.54.93 

69,166.85 

4,150.00 
4,150.00 

3.373.93 

3,073.93 

300 .00 

118.50 

868.88 

2,503.04 

635 .00 
1,868.04 

261,563.90 

166, 984  ..54 
94  ,.579.36 

550  00 

37,727  04 

600  00 

716.61 

15,00 

15 .00 

27,045,96 

eoo.oo 

16,612.11 

716.61 

3,587.32 

22.50 

i 

6,846.53 

55.00 

142.77 

142.77 

1 

68.47 

13.16 
13.16 

14,952.91 

1  300  00 

4.058.37 

149.57 

2,199.90 

73  .50 

1,635.40 

43.24 

43.24 

5,264.00 

1.500  00 

114.637.23 

1,300.00 

49,006.79 

5,264.00 

51,040.53 

.500.00 
1,000.00 

7.800,00 

7.800  00 

7,335.80. 

_..     .--   --. 

7,2.54.11 

750.00 

750.00 

316.00 

316.00 

8,707.50 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 



76,118.00 
52,517.63 

8,707.50 

23,600.37 

Part  II— 2 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward. 

July  1, 

1914 

Revenue  Receipts 

Local  Funds 

State  Appropria 

Counties 

General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 

Local 
District 
Taxes 

Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 

8250,000 
State  Per 
Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 

State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 

Wilson.. 

S17,496.44 

3,034.26 

13,984.38 

329.72 

148 .08 

3,522.55 

*267 .64 

830,762.86 

18,368.28 

9,519.58 

1,880.00 

995 .00 

15,098.19 

14,291.50 

.528,349.09 

5,935.58 

16,905.44 

3,171.81 

2,336.26 

1,438.48 

2,391  .95 

S  3,683.51 
3,683.51 

S  3,329.73 
3,329.73 

8 

Rural... 

Wilson...  

Lucama 

Elm  Citv 

Yadkin 

356.29 

1   filH  2fi 

2  902  27 

Yancey 

402.09         1,536.20 

3,874.20 

North  Carolina  ... 

552,609.83 

289,991.30 
262,618.53 

2,255,780.60 

1,769,031.59 
486,749.01 

1,452,070.77 

602,839.41 
849,231.36 

163,948.72     241,217.98 

162,894.17      ''41.217  98 

385  726  16 

Rural.    . 

385,726.16 

City . 

1,054.55 

♦Deficit. 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevoiuie  Receipts 

tions 

State  ^ 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

.Ml  Other 

Nonre  venue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

From 
Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Total 
School 
Fund 

1   2,500.00 

9  000  GO 

$      893 .54 

893  .54 

S      130.00 

8 

$  6,000.00 
6,000.00 

$25,109.21 

6,000.00 
19,109.21 

$           12.00 
12.00 

?    118,266.38 

49,256.90 

,59,518.61 

500.00 

5,881.53 

130.00 

3,609.34 

650  00             120  00 

25,706.04 

500  00             S90  SO 

194.64 

10.00 

23,323.44 

95,300.00       47,114.26       84,801.13 

89,000.00  I     42,771.69       44,030.61 
6,300.00         4,342.57       40,770.52 


362,527.67 

64,710.33 
297,817.34 


101,800.00 

94,800.00 
7,000.00 


680,020.49 

311,985.26 
368,035.23 


22,406.03 

17,830.58 
4,575.45 


6,445,323.64 

4,116.829.08 
2,328,494.56 
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Supplement  to  Table  I.    Private  Donations  to  Rural  School  Fund  not 
Reported  by  County  Treasurer,  1914-1915. 


Counties 

For 
Libraries 

For 
Buildings 

For 

Increasing 

School 

Term 

Miscellan- 
eous 

Total 

S            69.19 

$  

$          545 .93 

$      3,020.97 

$        3,636.09 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

1,025.00 

275 .00 

1,300.00 

Anson.                         .  

Ashe.  -- .     -  -- 

Avery_.  .      _ ._     

200.00 

1,120.00 

300.00 

1 ,  620 .00 

Beaufort.-                     

Bertie 

10.00 
14.50 

1,750.00 
520.00 

175.00 
122.50 

1,935.00 

Bladen 

657.00 

Brunswick.      .                

Buncombe 

Burke.       ..     .  ^- 

Cabarrus                            _ 

30.00 
100.00 

2,118.60 

2,200.00 

75.00 

105.00 

470.00 

34.92 

2,253.60 

Caldwell 

2,770.00 

Camden.  .            .  

109.92 

Carteret                          -  .  . 

15.00 
15.00 
55.50 

250 .00 
245.00 
141.08 

265 .00 

Catawba    _.  _l 

180.45 

784.50 

440.45 

Chatham  . 

212.06 

1,193.14 

Cherokee 

Chowan.   _            

..  ..     

Clay..  .                                  

Cleveland 

2,909.90 
350.00 
397.80 

2,909.90 

10.00 

150.00 
31.00 

510.00 

Craven                                       .  . 

252.87 

681.67 

Cumberland 

Currituck  ...                       

38.65 
15.00 

676.53 

287.75 

279 .42 

1,282.35 

Dare.- 

15.00 

Davidson 

Davie 

6.00 

6.00 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe  .-         

22.80 

33.71 
33 .50 

210.55 
183  .70 

1,621.11 
210.17 

1,888.17 

Forsyth  ..  _ 

427.37 

Franklin 

Gaston 

612.50 
68.00 

612.50 

Gates     - 

68.00 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Hertford 

Hoke -       

Hyde- 

177.44 

73.90 

369.71 

621 .05 

Iredell 

Jackson 

2,634.50 

124.00 

2,758.50 

Johnston 

Jones.. 

10.80 

134.30 
1,000.00 

35.50 
67.76 

223.15 
318.85 

403 .75 

Lee 

1,386.61 

Lincoln 

School  Fund,  1914-1915 
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SUPPLEMEXT  TO  TaBLE  I.      PRlVATE  DONATIONS  TO  RuRAL  SCHOOL  FUND  NOT  REPORTED — CoJlt, 

Counties 

For 
Libraries 

For 
Buildings 

For 

Increasing 

School 

Term 

Miscellan- 
eous 

Total 

S-. -- 

$ 

% 

% 

S 

Madison 

100.00 

100 .00 

30.00 

120.00 

1.50.00 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Nash 

424 .00 

150 .00 

574.00 

New  Hanover 

17.83 

318 .04 

335 .87 

Northampton 

1,1.50.00 

1.1.50.00 

Orange _  _   _  _ 

15.00 
105.00 

1,700.00 

200.00 

750.00 

20.00 

50.00 

150 .00 

367.50 

133.00 
490 .00 

2.215.50 

Pamlico 

795 .00 

68.00 

818.00 

Pender 

20.00 

40.00 

Perquimans 

375 .47 
200.00 

154.31 

579 .78 

Person 

5.00 

355 .00 

Pitt 

Polk 

Richmond 

790.00 

790 .00 

Rowan. 

1,388.84 
178.15 
336.30 

869.00 
480.51 
377 .83 

1,000.00 

81.96 

415.29 

3,257.84 

Rutherford 

740.62 

Sampson. 

25  .00 

1,154.42 

Stanly 

550.00 
50.35 

.550 .00 

4,440.00 

4,990.00 

Stokes,__ 

10.00 
30.00 

82.01 
255 .00 

142.36 

Surrv-  - 

475  .00 

1,310.00 

Swain 

Transylvania 

30.70 

21.75 

43.75 

381.31 

477.51 

Tyrrell 

Union 

20.00 

200.00 

250 .00 

470 .00 

Wake 

3,115.15 

3,115.15 

Warren 

\\  ntmien 

Wilkes 

Yadkin.. 

172.98 

228 .28 

680.00 

•  1,081.26 

Totals. 

1,739.97 

24,074.60 

17, 779. .is 

10.799.23 

54,. 393 .38 
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TABLE  II.     PER  CAPITA  AMOUNT  RAISED  FOR  EACH  CHILD,   1914-15. 

This  table  shows  the  school  fund  actually  raised  during  the  year,  the  per 
capita  amount  raised  for  each  child  of  school  age,  the  total  amount  of  all 
taxable  property,  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  for  each  child  of 
school  age. 


Total  available  school  fund,  1914-'15 

Total  available  school  fund,  1913-'14___ 

Increase 

School  population,  1914-'15 

School  population,  1913-'14 

Increase 

School  enrollment,  1914-'15 

School  enrollment,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Available  fund  for  each  child,  1914-'15 

Available  fund  for  each  child,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Available  fund  for  each  child  enrolled,  1914-'15 

Available  fund  for  each  child  enrolled,  1913-'14 

Increase --- 

Total  funds  raised  for  schools  by  taxation,  1914-'15.- 

Total  funds  raised  for  schools  by  taxation,  1913-'14.. 

Increase 

Per  capita  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child,  1914-'15 

Per  capita  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Per  capita  raised  from  revenue  sources  for  each  child,  '14-'15 

Value  of  all  taxable  property 

Taxable  property  for  each  child 


Rural 


$4,116,829.08 
4,012,488.86 
104,340.22 
645,314 
628,136 
17,178 
502,676 
497,734 
4,942 
;  6.38 

6.39 
*.01 
8.19 
8.06 
.13 
2,371,871.00 
2,690,592.53 
*318,721.53 
3.68 
4.28 
*.60 
5.17 


City 


$2,328,494.56 
2,107,113.86 
221,380.70 
156,083 
150,147 
5,936 
103,674 
101,913 
1,761 
>  14 .92 

14.03 
.89 
22.46 
20.68 
1.78 
1,3.35,980.37 
1,316,186.98 
19,793.39 
8.56 
8.76 
*.20 
8.89 


North 
Carolina 


$  6,445,323.64 
6,119,602.72 
325,720.92 
801,397 
778,283 
23,114 
606,. 350 
.599,647 
6,703 
%  8.04 

7.87 
.17 
10.61 
10.21 
.40 
3,707.851  ..37 
4,006,779.51 
*298,928.14 
4.63 
5.15 
*.52 
5.90 
807,672,784.00 
1,007.83 


*  Decrease. 


TABLE   III.     AMOUNT  RAISED  BY  TAXATION   FOR   EACH   $100   TAX- 
ABLE PROPERTY  FOR   EACH   INHABITANT,   CENSUS   1910. 


Rural 


Available  fund  for  each  child,  1914-'15 

Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child  of 
schooV  age,  1914-'15 --- 

Taxable  property  for  each  child,  1914-'15 

Amount  raised  for  each  $100  value  of  taxable  property, 
1914-'15 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  $100  valuation  of  prop- 
erty, 1914-'15 

Per  capita  amount  raised  for  each  inhabitant,  1914-'15, 
census,  1910 

Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  inhabitant, 
1914-'15  census,  1910 

Per  capita  amount  raised  from  revenue  sources  for  each 
inhabitant,  1914-'15  census,  1910 


6.38 
3.68 


City 


14.92 
8. .56 


North 
Carolina 


8.04 

4.63 
1,007.83 

.80 

.46 

2.82 
1..50 
2.15 


B.    SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 


TABLE    IV.     SUMMARY    OP    EXPENDITURES,    1914-1915. 

This  table  gives  the  total  amount  spent  for  teaching  and  supervision,  admin- 
istration, operation  and  maintenance  of  plants,  outlay  payments,  borrowed 
money  repaid,  and  the  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1915,  and  the  Total  Expendi- 
tures for  all  purposes. 


Summary  of  Table  IV,  and  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


Total  expenditures,  1914-'1.5- 

Total  expenditures,  1913-'14. 

Increase 


Expenses  (cost  of  conducting  school  system): 

Teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15 

Teaching  and  supervision,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Administration,  1914-'15 

Administration,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plants,  1914-'1.5_ 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plants,  1913-'14. 

Increase 


Outlays  (for  permanent  improvements  and  repayment  of 
bonds,  etc.): 
Outlay  payments  for  new  buildings,  sites,  and  repairs, 

1914-'15 

Outlay  payments  for  new  buildings,  repairs,  and  sites, 

1913-'14 

Increase; 

Borrowed  money  repaid,  bonds,  etc.,  1914-'15 

Borrowed  money  repaid,  bonds,  etc.,  1913-'14 

Increase 


Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1915 

Percentage  spent  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15 

Percentage  spent  for  administration,  1914-'15 

Percentage  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  plants, 

1914-'15 

Percentage  spent  for  new  buildings  and  equipment,  1914-'15 
Percentage  spent  for  repaying  borrowed  money,  1914-'15_. 


$3,903,191.98 

3,622,509.26 

280,682.72 


2,618,918.23 
2,408,745.02 
210,173.21 
164,731  ..52 
186,764.72 
*22,033.20 
123,240.65 

t 
123,240.65 


639,116.94 

790,379.45 
*151,262.51 
357,184.64 
236,620.07 
120,564.57 

213,637.10 

67.1 

4.2 

3.2 

16.3 

9.2 


City 


North 
Carohna 


J2, 229, 021 .78 

1,944,483.63 

284,538.15 


1,113,741.19 

1,019,482.92 

94,258.27 

35,437.94 

31,646.81 

3,791.13 

159,108.75 

t 
1.59,108.75 


595, 349  ..33 

622,332.98 
*26,983.65 
325,384.57 
271,020.94 
54,363.63 


S  6,1.32,213.76 

5,566,092.89 

565,220.87 


3,732,659.42 
,227.94 


,428, 
304, 
200, 
218, 
*18, 
282, 


431 .48 
169 .46 
411. .53 
242.08 
349.40 


282,349.40 


1,2.34,466.27 

1,412,712.43 

*178,246.16 

682,569.21 

.507,641.01 

174,928.20 


*Decrease.         tincluded  under  the  heading.  Ne.v  Buil  lins-!  and  Sai)plie.>  in  1!113-'14. 
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TABLE  V.     SPENT   FOR   TEACHING  AND   SUPERVISION,   1914-1915. 

This  table"  shows  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  teaching  and  siiper- 
A'ision  and  a  comparison  of  the  total  amount  spent  for  schools. 

Summary  of  Table  V,  and  Comparisox  With  1913-1914. 


S3, 903 

3,622 

113 

105 

8 

2,156 

1,963 

193 

349 

340 

8 


Total  of  all  expenditures,  1914-'lo 

Total  of  all  expenditures,  1913-'14 

Supervision  (superintendents),  1914-'15 

Supervision  (superintendents),  1913-'14 

Increase 

White  teachers,  1914-'15 

White  teachers,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Colored  teachers,  1914-''15 

Colored  teachers,  1913-'14 . 

Increase .. 

Total  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15 2,618 

Total  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1913-'14 2,408 

Increase -. - 

Percentage  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15 

Percentage  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Percentage  for  supervision  alone,  1914-'15 

Percentage  for  supervision  alone,  1913-'14 -_- 

Increase 

Average  salary  of  superintendents,  1914-'15 

Average  salary  of  superintendents,  1913-'14 

Increase 


210 
67 
66 

2 

0 


,191. 
.509. 
,550 
,327 
-222 
,275 
,098 
,177 
,092 
,319 
,773 
918 
745 
,173 
.1 
.5 
.6 
.9 
.9 


091 

041 

50 


$2,229,021.78 

1,944,483.63 

131,855.19 

131,174.60 

680 .59 

838,446.72 

744,512.91 

93,933.81 

143,439.28 

143,795.41 

•356.13 

1,113,741.19 

1,019,482.92 

94,2.58.27 

50 

52.0 
*2.5 
5.9 
6.75 
*.85 

1,280.14 

1,261.29 

18.85 


6,132,213.76 

5,566,992.89 

245,405.37 

236,502.10 

8,903.27 

2,994,722.01 

2,707,611.01 

287,111.00 

492,. 532  .04 

484,114.83 

8,417.21 

3,732,659.42 

3,428,227.94 

304,431.48 

61 

61.1 
*.l 
4.0 
4.20 
*.20 
1,191.27 
1,1.53.44 
37.83 


Counties 

Superin- 
tendents 

White 
Teachers 

Colored 
Teachers 

Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 

Alamance 

Rural 

Burlington 

Graham 

$          6,445.00 

2,045.00 

1,650.00 

1,200.00 

700.00 

850.00 

513.00 

500 .00 

2,700.00 

1,200.00 
1,500.00 

750.00 

753  .00 

4,150.00 

1,475.00 

1,775.00 

900.00 

S        38,529.40 
23,264.40 
8,281.00 
3,888.75 
1,400.00 
1,695.25 

17,721  .72 

10,494.82 

25,387.91 

20,522.91 
4,865.00 

20,939  32 

10,679.98 

41,446.38 

27,439.63 

10,966.75 

3,040.00 

$          6,026.21 
4,128.71 
640 .00 
467  .50 
1.50 .00 
640 .00 

1,086.44 

300 .00 

5,850.22 

5,235.22 
615.00 

562 .60 

240  .37 

8,933.00 
5,253.00 
2,640.00 
1,040.00 

S          51,000.61 

29,438.11 

10,571.00 

5,556.25 

Haw  River 

Mebane 

Alexander 

2,250.00 
3,185.25 

19,321.16 

Alleghany  .            .      -..-- 

11,294.82 

Anson 

Rural 

Wadesboro .. 

33,938.13 

26,958.13 
6,980.00 

Ashe 

Avery 

22,251.92 
11,673.35 

Beaufort 

54,529.38 

Rural  - .  .  ... 

34,167.63 

Washington 

15,381.75 

Belhaven . 

4,980.00 

•Decrease. 
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Table  V.    Spent  for  Teaching  and  Supervision — Continued. 


Counties 

Superin- 
tendents 

White 
Teachers 

Colored 
Teachers 

Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 

Bertie             

$          3,050,00 

1,200.00 

850.00 

1.000.00 

900,30 

885.03 

4,266.75 

1,500.00 
2,766.75 

2,941.62 

1,171.62 
1,320.00 

2,700.00 

1,200.00 
1,500.00 

2,300,00 

1,100,00 
1,200.00 

600 ,00 

2,700.00 

500 ,00 
1,200,00 
1,000,00 

1,300,00 

850,00 
450 ,00 

3,500.00 

1,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,100.00 

900.00 

2,600,00 

600.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

2,025.00 

675 .00 
1,350.00 

300.00 

3,520.05 

1,500.00 

1,300.05 

720.00 

.$        20,468.15 

16,788.15 

1,600.00 

2,080.00 

23,275.94 

11,867.55 

115,123.41 

53,379.43 
61,743.98 

15,571.25 

9,262.25 
6,309.00 

34,040.44 
20,742.94 
13,297.50 

23,420.00 

17,615.00 
5,805.00 

7,333.53 

20,836.72 

13,891.72 
2,400.00 
4,545.00 

10,654.74 

9,904.74 
750.00 

38,658.49 

27,637.48 
7,225.00 
3,796.01 

23,083.35 

26,700.41 

17,180.41 
5,425.00 
4,095.00 

10,561.15 

6,496.15 
4,065.00 

5,689.88 

38,701.34 

30,195.34 

5,431.00 

3,075.00 

$         8,507.30 

8,007.30 

500.00 

$         32,025.45 

Rural          --     ...     --  - 

25,995.45 

Windsor                               _          

2,950.00 

\iilander 

3,080  00 

Bladen                

6,134.31 
4,059.03 

2,495.20 

2,495.20 

30.310,25 

Brunswick                            -                 

16,811 .55 

Buncombe • 

121,885.36 

Rural    

57,374.63 

Asheville-  _        „.      - 

64,510.73 

Burke  -      -  -  

1,374.75 

650 .50 
7«4 .25 

4,284.60 

2  420.85 
1,863.75 

1,994.54 

1,489  ..54 
505 .00 

1,843.44 

2,113.75 

780.75 
580 .00 
753.00 

4,253.82 

3,953.82 

300 .00 

3,093.70 

1,863.70 
900.00 
330 .00 

4,291  .22 

400 .00 

250.00 
150 .00 

19,437.62 

Rural -.   

11,084.37 

Morganton -  -  _  _ 

8,353.25 

Cabarrus                         _  _  .      .  . 

41,025.04 

Rural -  . 

24,363.79 

Concord .   

16,661.25 

Caldwell             

27,714.54 

Rural 

20,204.54 

Lenoir...  .. ._ 

7,510.00 

Camden              . 

9,776.97 

Carteret 

25,650.47 

Rural 

15,172.47 

4,180.00 

Morehead  City...          .  . 

6,298.00 

Caswell     -  - . 

16,208.56 

Rural    -.   . 

14,708.56 

Pelham    ^    _.   .  .  _     ._ .  . 

1,500.00 

Catawba  .  .  

45,252.19 

Rural 

30,701.18 

Hickory ..  .  

9,325.00 

Newton  _                  .....       

5,226.01 

Chatham     ..  ..      -     .. 

28,274.57 

Cherokee            

29,700,41 

Rural  ..    .  - 

18,030.41 

Andrews       . 

6,575.00 

5,095.00 

Chowan           

3,202.99 

2,977.99 
225.00 

100.00 

3,793.40 

3,049.40 
600 .00 
150 .00 

15,789.14 

Rural 

10,149.14 

Edenton . ... 

5,640.00 

Clay                                   

6.089,88 

Cleveland                                     .  -    -- 

46,020.79 

Rural 

34,744.74 

Shelby 

7,331.05 

Kings  Mountain 

3,945.00 
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Table  V.    Spent 

FOR  Teaching  and  Supervision — Continued. 

Counties 

Superin- 
tendents 

White 
Teachers 

Colored 
Teachers 

Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 

Columbus 

$         1,500.00 

3,600.00 

1,800.00 
1,800.00 

2,300.00 

1,500.00 
800 .00 

S        39,458.60 

33.920.25 

19,919.47 
14,000.78 

37,746.63 

25,398.34 

11,193.29 

1,155.00 

12,283.42 

8,808.50 

41,772.96 

31,847.75 

5,500.00 

4,425.21 

14,586.60 

13,026.60 
1,. 560 .00 

28,695.16 

77,803.88 

34,376.95 
43,426.93 

33,716.99 

22,. 561 .81 
11,1.55.18 

94,637.85 

36,980.25 
56,037.60 
■  1,620.00 

29,651.50 

21,889.00 
2,587.50 
3,895.00 
1,280.00 

58,680.03 

39,322.15 

15,386.25 

3,971.63 

12,715.72 

4,588.01 

32,122.51 

26,909.51 
5,213.00 

S         6,184.56 

8,014.29 

4,803.00 
3,211.29 

5,982.05 

4,144.56 
1,837.49 

-5          47,143.16 

Craven         .      .  .  . 

45,534.54 

Rural 

26,522.47 

New  Bern. .-. 

19,012.07 

Cumberland     . -      - 

46,028.68 

Rural         _  .-     _. 

31,042.90 

Fayetteville- .  .  

13,830.78 

Hope  Mills 

1 . 155 .00 

Currituck                .  .  . 

300.00 
418.30 

3,870.00 

1,200.00 
1,320.00 
1,350.00 

1,724.85 

824  .85 
900  .00 

1,200.00 

5,289.23 

2,400.00 
2,889.23 

3,425.00 

1,500.00 
1,925.00 

4,091.00 

1,. 591. 00 
2,500.00 

3,282.41 

600.00 

3,415.56 

2,097.24 

620 .00 

698.32 

2,027.50 

1,720.00 
307  .50 

5,003.28 

15,057.37 

3,111.70 
11,945.67 

7,180.69 

4,864.70 
2,315.99 

17,195.00 

5,415.00 

11,500.00 

280 .00 

7,511.12 

5,900.12 
521.00 
760.00 
330.00 

5,408.75 
3,943.75 
1,147.50 

317.50 

3,841.25 

15,865.83 

Dare 

9.826,80 

Davidson . 

49,058.52 

Rural .            

35,144.99 

Lexington 

7,440.00 

Thomasville    -  —  .  .  

6,473.53 

Davie    . _      . 

18,338.95 

Rural-  . 

15,. 57 1.45 

Mocksville -  ._......- 

2,767.50 

Duplin .  . . 

34  898  .44 

Durham 

Rural 

Durham. _._ 

Edgecombe 

Rural 

Edgecombe.-    -    ._ 

98,150.48 

39,888.65 
58,261.83 

44,322.68 

28,926.51 
15,396.17 

Forsyth              .  .  -  . 

115,923.85 

Rural 

43,986.25 

Winston-Salem..-          .          .     -. 

70,037.60 

Kcrnersville . 

1,900.00 

Franklin ......... 

4,555.00 

1,235.00 

1,145.00 

1,375.00 

800  .00 

4,775.00 

1,675.00 
2,000.00 
1,100.00 

765.84 

300.00 

3,200.00 
2,000.00 
1,200.00 

41,717.62 

Rural .       . 

29,024.12 

Franklinton    ..   . 

4,2.53.50 

Louisburg . 

6,030.00 

Youngsville     -.._..-.... 

2,410.00 

Gaston ... 

63,863.78 

Rural 

44,940.90 

Gastonia ... 

18,. 5.33  .75 

Bessemer  City .  ... 

5,389.13 

Gates  ..... 

17,322.81 

Graham 

4,888.01 

Granville 

6,579.73 
5,571.75 

1,007.98 

41,902.24 

Rural 

34,481.26 

Oxford 

7,420.98 
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Table  V.    Spent  for  Teaching  and  Supervision — Continued. 


Counties 


Greene . 


Guilford 

Rural 

Greensboro _ 

High  Point 

Guilford  College- 
Gibsonville 


Halifax 

Rural--- 

Scotland  Neck_.- 

Weldon 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids- 


Harnett 

Rural- 
Dunn. 


Haywood 

Rural 

Waynesville, 
Canton 


Henderson 

Rural 

Hendersonville. 


Hertford  - 
Hoke.--. 
Hyde... 


Iredell 

Rural 

Statesville.. 
Mooresville. 

Jackson 


Johnston 

Rural 

Selma 

Smithfield. 


Jones. 
Lee... 


Rural 

Sanford 

Jonesboro. 

Lenoir 

Rural 

Kinston 

LaGrange. 


Superin- 
tendents 


948.00 

7,162.54 

2,062.50 
2,400.00 
2,000.04 


700 .00 

6,710.00 

1,500.00 
1,085.00 
1,300.00 
1,200.00 
1,625.00 

2,450.00 

1,200.00 
1,250.00 

3,056.81 

600 .00 

1,200.00 

1,256.81 

2,200.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 

750.00 

1,100.00 

660.00 

4,367.50 

1,375.00 
1,792.50 
1,200.00 

894 .00 

4,445.79 
1,895.79 
1,200.00 
1,350.00 

545 .00 

3,400.00 

1,000.00 
1,400.00 
1,000.00 

3,700.00 

1,200.00 

1,700.00 

800.00 


12,005.29 

121,445.74 

60,880.65 

37,661.52 

19,683.57 

1,820.00 

1,400.00 

31,444.25 

16,142.50 
3,820.00 
3,357.50 
2,613.00 
5,511.25 

33,141.11 

27,984.61 
5,156.50 

28.885.62 

18,212.85 
5,087.50 
5,585.27 

22,146.51 

18,186.51 
3,060.00 


Colored 
Teachers 


Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 


2,570.56  ? 

16,505.05 

8,362.05  ! 
5,493.00  ' 
2,650.00 


10,211.25 

8,000.00 
630.00 
701.25 
540.00 
340.00 

4,428.65 

3,938.65 
490 .00 

1,346.75 

1,035.00 
311 .75 

1,565.00 

965.00 
600 .00 


11,059.34 

4,445.52 

12,325.00 

3,222.37 

12,235.19 

3,396.75 

48,564.20 

6,285.68 

35,594.41 

4,145.40 

8,118.79 

1,340.28 

4,851.00 

800.00 

20,471.41 

405 .03 

50,519.42 

6,266.04 

41,811.92 

4,194.10 

4,420.00 

820.00 

4,287.50 

1,296.94 

10,318.60 

2,722.00 

1 

16,022.02 

2,806.98 

9,792.02 

2,806.98 

4,620.00 

1,610.00 

30,497.85 

5,938.78 

15,429.79 

3,641.49 

12,668.06 

1,697.29 

2,400.00 

600.00 

15,523.85 

145,113.33 

71,305.20 

45,554.52 

24,333.61 

1,820.00 

2,100.00 

48,365.50 

25,642.50 
5,535.00 
5,358.75 
4,-353.00 

7,476.25 

40,019.76 

33,123.26 
6,896.50 

33,289.18 

18,812.85 
7,322.50 
7,153.83 

25,911.51 

20,151.51 
5,760.00 

16,254.86 

16,647  37 

16,291.94 

59,217.38 

41,114.81 

11,251.57 

6,851.00 

21,770.44 

61,231.25 

47,856.81 
6,440.00 
6,934.44 

13,585.60 

22,229.00 

13,. 599 .00 
6,020.00 
2,610.00 

40,136.63 

20,271.28 

16,065.35 

3,800.00 
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Table'V.    Spent  for  Te.\ching  and  Svpehvisios— Continued. 


Counties 


Lincoln 

Rural 

Lincolnton- 

Macon 


Superin- 
tendents 


Madison . 


Martin _.. 

Rural -. 

Williamston-.. 
Robersonville. 

McDowell 

Rural 

Marion 

Old  Fort 


Mecklenburg . . . 

Rural 

Charlotte- 
Mitchell 


Montgomery. 
Rural-.. 
Troy--. 


Moore - 

3,520.00 

1,200.00 
1,200.00  \ 

Rural 

Carthage -- 

Southern  Pines 

Aberdeen 

Nash 

1,120.00 

3,875.00 

1,275.00  i 

1,800.00  ' 

800.00 

3,325.00 

1,200.00  ' 
2,125.00 

1,625.00 

900.00 

2,000.00 

900.00 
1,100.00 

1,000.00 

1 

2,370.00 

720.00 
1,650.00 

900 .00 

Rural 

Rocky  Mount 

Spring  Hope __ 

New  Hanover ---  - 

Rural-- - 

Wilmington 

Northampton . 

Onslow .  .  - 

Orange ...  .  . 

Rural 

Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico .  . 

Pasquotank 

Rural- 

Elizabeth  City.  ... 

Pender 

White 
Teachers 


1,980.00 

780 .00 
1,200.00 

400.00 

1,100.00 

3,720.25 

1,114.00 
1,200.00 
1,406.25 

4,725.00 

2,330.00 

1,500.00 

895  .00 

7,558.56 

3,020.00 
4,538.56 

316.10 

1,620.00 

620.00 
1,000.00 


114,135.57 

48,210.04 
65,919.53 

11,586.08 

17,682.63 

16,242.63 
1,440.00 

29,595.32 

23,273.32 
2,790.00 
2,210.00 
1,322.00 

59,915.15 

39,282.94 

17,812.21 

2,820.00 

46,756.26 

8,799.50 
37,956.76 

29,523.88 

I 

22,424.89 

20,019.08 

16,509.08  I 
3,510.00  I 

13,552.93 

19,011.75 

6,070.00 

12,941.75 

20,507.25 


Colored 
Teachers 


23,215.82     S 
18,963.82 
4,252.00 


17,780.61 
22,621 .33 

20,571.31 

16,366.31 
2,425.00 
1,780.00 

22,968.90 

17,518.90 
3,960.00 
1,490.00 


2,255.15 

1,415.15 
840 .00 

475.00 

472.50 

6,537.27 

5,302.27 
920 .00 
315.00 

1,486.69 

1,486.69 


19,148.76 

7,100.95 
12,047.81 

1,112.50 

4,321.33 

2,581.33 
1,740.00 

4,777.63 

4,722.63 


55  .00 


9,527.28 

6,533.66 

2,750.12 

243.50 

12,842.25 

3,921.25 
8,921.00 

7,748.80 

3,315.62 

4.097.33 

4,097.33 


2,994.57 

5,418.00 

2,550.00 

2,868.00 

4,283.08 

Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 


27,450.97 

21,158.97 
6,292.00 

18,655.61 

24,193.83 

30,828.83 

22,782.58 
4,545.00 
3,501.25 

29,180.59 

21,335.59 
5,460.00 
2,385.00 

140,842.89 

58,336.99 
82,505.90 

12,014.68 

23,623.96 

19,443.96 
4,180.00 

37,892.95 

29,195.95 
3,990.00 
2,265.00 
2,442.00 

73,317.43 

47,091.60 

22,362.33 

3,863.50 

62,923.51 
13,920.75 
49,002.76 

38,897  68 

26,640.51 

26,116.41 

21,506.41 
4,610.00 

17,547.50 

26,799.75 

9,340.00 

17,459.75 

25,690.33 
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Table  V.    Spent 

FOR  Teaching  and  Supervision — Continued. 

Counties 

Superin- 
tendents 

White 
Teachers 

Colored 
Teachers 

Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 

Perquimans... 

Rural... 

Hertford                .       .       _...._ 

$          1,298.00 

498 .00 
800 .00 

2,100.00 

700.00 
1,400.00 

3,141.66 

1,641.66 
1,500.00 

585.72 

2,830.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

830.00 

2,750.00 

1,250.00 

$         8,665.39 
6,025.39 
2,640.00 

18,777.00 

14,275.00 
4,502.00 

44,119.97 

37,031.47 
7,088.50 

7,905.33 

33,604.40 

28,064.40 
3,320.00 
2,220.00 

33,937.35 

21,709.21 
7,300.64 
4,927.60 

48,465.95 

43,665.95 
1,865.00 
2,935.00 

45,820.98 

39,124.70 
6,696.28 

55,793.37 

39,630.47 

13,302.90 

2,860.00 

31,712.28 

29,167.05 
2,545.23 

35,735.39 

17,050.15 

11,838.20 

5,211.95 

21,611.51 

18,309.01 

3,302.50 

24,460.31 

28,046.70 

20,451.45 
6,315.25 
1,280.00 

.$          4,613.01 
3,573.01 
1,040.00 

4,015.00 

3,457.50 
557.50 

7,217.43 

5,608.43 
1,609.00 

891 .50 

3,118.80 

2,278.80 
840.00 

$          14,576.40 

10,096.40 

4,480.00 

Person.. 

Rural.- 

Roxboro --  ._..... 

24,892.00 

18,432.50 

6,459.50 

Pitt. 

54,479.06 

Rural - 

44,281.56 

Greenville.  .   ..  .  .  

10,197.50 

Polk 

9,382.55 

Randolph  .      

39,553.20 

31,343.20 

Asheboro    _.          _      ___ 

5,160.00 

3,050.00 

Richmond.  .  

5,076.97 

3,722.60 
699.37 
655.00 

19,847.32 

18,417.32 
765 .00 
665  .00 

7,897.84 

5,907.26 
1,990.58 

8,506.17 

6,695.67 
1,810.50 

41,764.32 

Rural 

26,681.81 

Rockingham     _       .  .       _          _  _ 

8,000.01 

Hamlet . 

1,500.00 

3,995.00 

1,800.00 

945 .00 

1,250.00 

3,000.00 

1,500.00 
1,500.00 

4,320.00 

1,620.00 

1,800.00 

900.00 

2,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 

1,875.03 

2,000.00 

800 .00 
1,200.00 

2,100.00 

900.00 
1,200.00 

900.00 

3,790.00 

1,190.00 
1,500.00 
1,100.00 

7,082.50 

Robeson          .          . ... 

72,308.27 

Rural 

63,883.27 

Maxton    _ 

3,575.00 

Lumberton 

4,850.00 

Rockingham 

56,718.82 

Rural. 

46,531.96 

10,186.86 

Rowan                          .  . 

68,619.54 

Rural 

47,946.14 

Salisbury      .  ._ .. 

16,913.40 

Spencer . .  . 

3,760.00 

Rutherford 

2,636.75 

2,636.75 

36,549.03 

Rural- 

33,003.80 

Rutherfordton 

3,545.23 

Sampson .  . 

5,547.78 

4,908.00 

4,208.00 
700 .00 

1,213.00 
1,213.00 

43,158.20 

Scotland . 

23,958.15 

Rural- 

16,846.20 

Laurmburg-  .. 

7,111.95 

Stanly 

24,924.51 

Rural .  _ 

20,422.01 

Albemarle. - 

4,502.50 

Stokes  . 

1,529.90 

2,486.82 

1,901.82 
585.00' 

26,890.21 

Surry . 

34,323.52 

Rural... 

23,543.27 

Mount  Airy...   ...  

8,400.25 

Elkin 

2,380.00 
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T.\BLE  V.     Spent 

FOR    Te.YCHING 

•\.Ni)  SuPERVisio.v— Co/i/mue^i. 

Counties 

Superin- 
tendents 

White 
Teachers 

Colored 
Teachers 

Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 

Swai  n 

$             750.00 
900.00 
200 .00 

2,630.00 

1,130.00 
1,500.00 

3,300.00 

1,500.00 
1,800.00 

7,146.07 

4,646.07 
2,500.00 

1,200.00 

2,768.93 

718.93 

850.00 

1,200.00 

636.77 

5,500.00 

1,500.00 
1,600.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 

2,600.00 

1,400.00 
1,200.00 

5,050.00 

1,. 500 .00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,050.00 

600.00 

750.00 

$        18,532.42 

15,030.34 

6,877.50 

44,706.46 

35,886.46 
8,820.00 

24,994.67 

14,140.67 
10,854.00 

106,594.81 

61,514.70 
45,080.11 

19,777.55 

12,068.38 

8,349.87 
1,280.00 
2,438.51 

10,198.77 

45,499.30 

24,132.87 

14,671.96 

3,269.64 

3.424.83 

37,654.18 

34,003.18 
3,651.00 

39,555.25 

22,358.65 

13,709.10 

2,000.00 

1,487  ..50 

16,904.75 

15,296.75 

$            300.00 

749.65 

1,372.75 

6,297.00 

5,037.00 
1,260.00 

7,490.70 

4,1.33.70 
3,357.00 

24,417.08 

11,367.55 
13,049.51 

7,713.00 

3,589.80 

2,226.80 
520 .00 
843  .00 

262.00 

11,247.47 

5,517.50 

4,171.22 

1,173.75 

385  .00 

3,553.56 

3,113.56 
440.00 

10,679.67 

4,976  ..50 

5,113.17 

260.00 

330.00 

970.00 

222.50 

8          19,582.42 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union.. 

Rural... 

Monroe 

Vance 

Rural 

Henderson 

Wake 

Rural 

Raleigh 

16,679.99 
8,450.25 

53,633.46 

42,0.53.46 
11,580.00 

35,785.37 

19,774.37 
16,011.00 

138,157.94 

77,528.32 
60,629.62 

Warren 

Washington 

Rural 

Roper 

28,690.55 

18,427.11 

11,295.60 
2,650.00 
4,481.51 

Watauga.  ..  . 

11,097.54 

Wayne 

Rural 

Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive 

Fremont 

Wilkes 

Rural 

62,246.77 

31,150.37 

20,443.18 

5,643.39 

5,009.83 

43,807.74 

38,516.74 

North  Wilkesboro .       .     .. 

5,291.00 

Wilson 

55,284.92 

Rural 

28,835.15 

Wilson 

20,322.27 

Lucama...  . 

3,260.00 

Elm  City 

2,867.50 

Yadkin 

18,474.75 

Yancey .  ... 

16,269.25 

North  Carolina .  ... 

245,405.37 

113,550.18 
131,855.19 

2,994,722.01 

2,156,275.29 
838,446.72 

492,532.04 

349,092.70 
143,439.28 

3,732,659.42 

Rural.. .           

2,618,918.23 

City 

1,113,741.19 
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TABLE  VI.     SPENT  FOR  ADMINISTRATION,  ETC.,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows  what  was  paid  for  the  administration  of  the  schools  and 
the  school  funds — expenses  of  County  Superintendent,  census,  mileage,  per 
diem  and  expenses  of  county  boards,  school  committeemen,  treasurers,  office 
assistance,  teachers  institutes,  and  all  other  administrative  expenses. 

Summary  of  Table  VI,  and  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


Expenses  of  County  Superintendent,  1914-'15— — 
Expenses  of  County  Superintendent,  1913-'14 

Increase -. 

Census,  1914-'15 

Census,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Mileage  and  per  diem  of  County  Board,  1914-'15 
Mileage  and  per  diem  of  County  Board,  1913-'14 

Increase .-. 

Expenses  of  County  Board,  1914-'15 

Expenses  of  County  Board,  1913-'14 

Increase 

School  committeen.en,  1914-'15 

School  committeemen,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Treasurer,  1914-'15 

Treasurer,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Office  assistance,  1914-'15 

Office  assistance,  1913-'14 

Increase. 

Teachers'  institutes,  1914-'15 

Teachers'  institutes,  1913-'14 

Increase 

All  other  administrative  expenses,  1914-'15 

All  other  administrative  expenses,  1913-'14 

Increase. 

Total  for  administration,  1914-'15 

Total  for  administration,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Percentage  for  administration,  1914-'15 

Percentage  for  administration,  1913-'14 

Increase 


1    11,584.91 

9,830.61 

1,754  .>30  i 

18,853.43 

21,452.42 

*2,598.99 

11,974.83 

10,785.53 

1,189.30 

10,711.00 

24,186.79 

*13,475.79 

3,234.74 

t 
3,234.74 
47,257.28 
51,183.24 
*3,825.96 
17,833.79 

t 
17,833.79 
11,009.76 

t 

11,009.76 

32,271.78 

69,326.13 

*37,055.35 

164,731.52 

186,764.72 

*22,033.20 

4.2 

5.10 

*.9 


1,919.92 
3,818.39 
1,898.47 


2,034.47 

t 
2,034.47 
9,505.42 
7,165.61 
2,339.81 
2.00 
t 

2.00 
625 .00 
t 

625 .00 

21,351.13 

20,662.81 

688 .32 

35,437.94 

31,646.81 

3,791.13 

1.6 

1.63 

*.03 


North 
Carolina 


11,584.91 

9,830.61 

1,754.30 

20,773.35 

25,270.81 

♦4,497.46 

11,974.83 

10,785.53 

1,189.30 

10,711.00 

24,186.79 

*13,475.79 

5,269.21 

t 

5,269.21 
56,762.70 
58,348.85 
*1,586.15 
17,835.79 

t 
17,835.79 
11,634.76 

i 

11,634.76 

53,622.91 

89,988.94 

*36,366.03 

200,169.46 

218,411.53 

18,242.07 

3.2'. 

3.9 

*.7 


'Decrease. 

jlncluded  under  head  of  census  in  1914. 

^Included  under  head  of  all  other  expenses  in  1914. 
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iz 
o 

< 


Q 

O 

E-i 

02 


la 


Total 
Spent  for 
Adminis- 
tration 

$       1,174.35 

1,118.47 

55.88 

1,398.67 

5,080.30 

2,827.84 
2,252.46 

6,166.38 

2,841.38 
3,325.00 

2,193.47 

2,102.63 
90.84 

2,311.30 

1,927.48 

55.50 

239.62 

88.70 

1,837.78 

1,837.78 

942 .94 

All  Other 
Adminis- 
trative 
Expenses 

$         327.18 

271.30 
55.88 

67.21 

1,492.71 

6.34.10 
858.61 

3,452.36 

227.36 
3,225.00 

1.082.41 

1,082.41 

352.62 

155 .00 
55.50 

110.22 
31.90 

476.14 

476.14 

_ 

14.00 

t-l>-l 

$         180.81 
180.81 

214.00 

132.50 

132.50 

197.34 

197.34 

354.10 

354.10 

215.00 

Office 
Assistance 

$             4.55 
4.55 

1,185.12 

1,185.12 

404.20 

404 .20 

91 .80 

91.80 

County 

Treasurer 

Commission 

$         313.65 
313.65 

834.70 

1,021.27 
1,393.85 

966 .78 

866.78 
100.00 

1,009.32 
823 .12 

129.40 
56.80 

402.91 

School 
Committee- 
men 

$           30.50 
305.0 

2,415.12 

64.00 

64.00 

95.90 

95.90 

156.00 
156.00 

Expenses 

of  County 

Board 

$           62.20 
62.20 

120,26 

388.55 

388 .55 

5.25 
5.25 

74.71 

74.71 

121 .90 

121.90 

Mileage 
and  Per 
Diem  of 
County 
Board 

$           96.35 
96.35 

111.30 

375.20 

375 .20 

81.00 

81.00 

248.80 

240.80 

236.10- 

236.10 

54.60 

54.60 

45.80 

m 

3 
tn 

a 

o 

$      148.53 
148.53 



90.76 

90.76 

214.53 

214.53 

337.66 

246.82 
90.84 

181.10 

181.10 

333.19 

333.19 

123.65 

Expenses 

of 
County 
Superin- 
tendent 

S       10.58 

10.58' 

51.20 

185.46 

185 .46 

32.50 

32.50 

301 .45 

301 .45 

406.05 

406.05 

141  .58 

m 
S 

Z 
D 

o 

a 

Davie... 

Rural 

Mocksville 

Duplin 

Durham 

Rural 

Durham.. 

Edgecombe 

Rural.-'. 

Tarboro 

Forsyth 

Rural... 

Winston-Salem 

Kernersville 

Franklin 

Rural 

Franklinton 

Louisburg 

Youngsville 

Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City 

Gates. 
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TABLE  VII.     SPENT  FOR  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
SCHOOL  PLANTS,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows  what  was  spent  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
school  plants,  and  includes  the  following  items:  Fuel  and  janitors,  supplies, 
brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  and  insurance  and  rent.. 

Summary  of  Table  VII,  and  Compabison  With  1913-1914. 


Spent  for  fuel  and  janitor,  1914-'15. 

Spent  for  fu6l  and  janitor,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Spent  for  supplies,  brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  1914-'15... 
Spent  for  supplies,  brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  1913-'14 — 

Increase.- 

Spent  for  insurance  and  rent,  1914-'15 -. 

Spent  for  insurance  and  rent,  1913-'14 

Increase - 

Total  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1914-'15. 
Total  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Percentage  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1914-'15. 
Percentage  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1913-'14. 

Increase 


Rural 


72,855.82 

57,889.36 

14,966.46 

30,373.61 

25,946.76 

4,426.85 

20,011.22 

14,666.42 

5,344.80 

123,240.65 

98,402.54 

24,838.11 

3.2 

2.7 

.5 


City 


96,671.42 

87,030.90 

9,640.52 

44,491.00 

46,474.80 

•1,983.80 

17,946.33 

7,548.51 

10,397.82 

159,108.75 

141,054.21 

18,054.54 

7.1 

7.2 

M 


North 
Carolina 


169,527.24 

144,920.26 

24,606.98 

74,864.61 

72,421.56 

2,443.05 

37,9.57.55 

22,214.93 

15,742.62 

282,349.40 

239,456.75 

42,892.65 

4.6 

4.3 

.3 


Counties 


Fuel  and 
Janitor 


Alamance 

Rural 

Burlington. 

Graham 

Haw  River. 
Mebane 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Rural. 

Wadesboro- 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Rural 

Washington 
Belhaven... 

Bertle 

Rural 

Windsor.... 
Aulander... 

•Decrease. 


Supplies^ 

Brooms, 

Buckets,  etc. 


Insurance 
and  Rent 


1,868.56 
286.58 
839.18 
409 .32 
136.75 
196.73 

877.14 

100.00 

1,239.84 

781 .84 
458 .00 

178.70 

151.54 

2,403.23 
594.62  i 

1,238.26 
570 .35 

1,445.48 

891.19 
329 .52 
224.77 


1,048.20 

66.81 

533 .43 

372.25 

40.11 

35.60 

151 .29 

61.27 

246.42 

75.37 

171 .05 

39.70 

41.63 

576.94 

144 .77 

378.50 

53.67 

418.90 

329 .35 
69.55 
20.00 


83.25 


8.00 
16.50 


58.75 
28.45 


161 .00 

116.00 
45.00 


Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 


16.15 

280.68 
146.15 
114.51 


124.50 
55.00 
47.50 
22.00 


3,000.01 

353 .39 
1,380.61 
798.07 
176.86 
291 .08 

1,056.88 

161  .27 

1,847.26 
973 .21 
674 .05 

218.40 

209.32 

3,240.83 
885 .54 

1,731.27 
624 .02 

1,938.88 

1,275.54 

446 .57 

266.77 
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Table  VII.    Spent  fob  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School  Plants— Contmuef/. 


Counties 

Fuel  and 
Janitor 

Supplies- 
Brooms, 
Buckets,  etc. 

Insurance 
and  Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Bladen             -  -- 

$             136.38 

29.25 

6,628.72 
1,761.66 
4,867.06 

1,150.03 

516.02 
634 .01 

2,286.21 

828.01 
1,458.20 

1,182.32 

538.00 
644 .32 

448.84 

935.91 

222.84 
202 .40 
510.67 

318.82 

259  .07 
59.75 

2,174.54 

778.62 
907.26 
488.66 

719.73 

1,241.87 
133.34 
551 .34 
557 .19 

898  .97 
516.97 
382.00 

17.50 

1,940.17 

1,190.02 
501 .70 

248 .45 

861  .35 

S             330.30 

65.00 

2,430.81 

574.54 

1,856.27 

29.29 

?              84.62 
22.55 

7,865.13 

584.10 
7,281.03 

240.56 

177.56 
63.00 

314.31 

53.90 
260.41 

64.50 

64  .50 

S              551 .30 

Brunswick                       .  

116.80 

Buncombe              .  .  

16,924.66 

Rural.-- ' 

\sheville            -       -  -  

2,920.30 
14,004.36 

Burke                       .  - 

1,419.88 

Rural              .           .   -   - 

693 .58 

Morganton                          -   - 

29.29 

772 .50 

326 .43 
446 .07 

312.56 

726 .30 

Cabarrus                      .  

3,373.02 

Rural                                -          

1,208.31 

Concord                                       

2,164.68 

Caldwell 

1,559.38 

Rural 

602 .50 

Lenoir 

312.56 
126.00 

344.60 

146.39 

6.00 

192.21 

145.34 

127.34 
18.00 

834.46 
455 .97 
144.49 
234.00 

183.83 

445.80 

21.25 

175.51 

249.04 

622.77 
461.21 
161.56 

30.89 

855.36 

:      .           557.19 

236.88 

61.29 

] 

855  .67 

9.56 .88 

Camden                                                   

574.84 

"CartfiTfit 

1,280.51 

Rural                                           -  --- 

.  .  .   .  - 

369.23 

208 .40 

702 .88 

Caswell                  -      -  .  

58.25 

20.00 
38.25 

357.26 

187.35 

.90 

169 .01 

95.00 

132.60 

522 .41 

Rural              -       -                  - 

406.41 

Pelham 

116.00 

Catawba    

3,366.26 

Rural 

1,421.94 

Hickory  --      -             -  

1,0.52.65 

Newton 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Rural 

891.67 

998.56 

1,820.27 
154.59 

Andrews 

Murphy 

Chowan.. .-.. - 

Rural 

132.60 

859 .45 
806 .23 

95.00 

1,616.74 

978.18 

Edenton         -  -                           _  - 

95.00 

638.56 

Clay 

48.39 

Cleveland     .....  

1 

467.03 
355  .03 
112.00 

3,262.56 

2,102.21 

Shelby     .     

850.58 

TCinff^  Mountain 

309.74 

445.00 

2,162.02 
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Table  VII.    Spent  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School  Plants — Continued. 


Counties 

Fuel  and 
Janitor 

Supplies^ 
Brooms, 
Buckets,  etc.   ! 

Insurance 
and  Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Craven                         _.-      __  

$          2,250.41  ; 

492 .60 
1,757.81 

1,463.35 

36.00 

1,. 341 .35 

86.00 

372 ,82 

349 .65 

2,404.31 

1,272.76 
622.18 
509.37 

823 .54 

437  .89 
385 .65 

448.79 

7,434.56 

2,201.78 
5,232.78 

1,054.91 

779 .00 
275.91 

7,869.41 

2,351.26 

5,398.78 

119.37 

1,243.66 

397 .30 
339.71 
319.21 
187.44 

3,312.53 

1,971.41 
941.12 
400.00 

694.36 

297 .79 

1,388.25 

759 .27 
628 .98 

343.58 

$         2,082.09 

373.12 

1,708.97 

1,271.08 

739 .72 
531 .36 

S             219.40 

16.00 

203 .40 

461 .59 

347 .00 
83.35 
31.24 

86.42 

141 .00 

816.30 

362.21 
m  -49 
110.60 

71.00 

$           4,551 .90 

Rural                  -                         -  .-- 

881.72 

New  Bern                                      -  - 

3,670.18 

Cumberland        .  

3,196.02 

Rural             .     .___-__   

1,122.72 

Fayetteville  .       .          ___       

1,956.06 

Hone  Mills 

117.24 

Currituck     -      _  - 

77.73 
96.52 

940.20 

370.45 
422.39 
147 .36 

104.27 

53.47 
50.80 

62.40 

5,142.72 

2,246.56 
2,896.16 

446.69 

438.49 
8.20 

5,029.24 

657.63 

4,254.15 

117.46 

159.35 

10.04 

106.16 

40.00 

3.15 

1,188.72 

175.71 
913.01 
100.00 

145.07 

39.54 

589.00 

485.51 
103 .49 

265 .70 

536 .97 

Dare 

587.17 

Davidson         

4,160.81 

Rural .- 

2,005.42 

1,388.06 

Thomasville 

767.33 

Davie          

998.81 

491.36 

Mocksville _  _  - 

71.00 
837.70 

656.03 

272 .70 
383  .33 

843.10 

285.70 
557.40 

642.26 

137.55 

504 .71 

507 .45 

Duplin 

1,348.89 

Durham          -  

13,233.31 

Rural        -  . 

4,721.04 

Durham       _ 

8,512.27 

Edgecombe 

2,344.70 

Rural . .... 

1,503.19 

Tarboro    --- .          -          

841 .51 

Forsyth  ..  -- 

13,540.91 

Rural 

3,146.44 

Winston-Salem 

10,157.64 

236.83 

648 .60 
467 .50 

1,951.61 

Rural- - 

874.84 

Franklinton 

445.87 

Louisburg.. ._. 

131.60 
49.50 

511.38 

26.25 
275.13 
210.00 

229 .27 

490.81 

Youngsville-   -          -          „_ 

240.09 

Gaston  . 

5,012.63 

Rural  

2,173.37 

Gastonia 

2,129.26 

Bessemer  City 

710.00 

Gates                    .  . 

1,068.70 

Graham 

337.33 

Granville 

304  .52 

258.52 
46.00 

52.89 

2,281.77 

Rural 

1,503.30 

Oxford 

778.47 

Greene 

662.17 
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Table  VII.    Spent  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School  Plants— Coraiinued. 


Counties 


Fuel  and 
Janitor 


Guilford 

Rural 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Guilford  College. 
Gibsonville 


Halifax 

Rural 

Scotland  Neck._. 

Weldon 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids. 


Harnett 

Rural. 
Dunn. 


Haywood- 

Rural 

Waynesville. 
Canton _ 


Henderson... _. 

Rural 

Hendersonville. 

Hertford 


Hoke. 


Hyde. 


Iredell 

Rural- 

States  ville.. 
Mooresville. 

Jackson.. - 


Johnston 

Rural 

Selma 

Smithfield- 

Jones 


Lee. 


Rural 

Sanford-_- 
Jonesboro. 

Lenoir 

Rural 

Kinston 

LaGrange. 


6,802.06 

3,148.98 

1,404.72 

1,933.61 

134.75 

180 .00 

3,003.53 

969 .28 
512.68 
420.65 
402 .03 
698 .89 

928.24 

521 .92 
406 .32 

1,409.63 

285.94 
902  .39 
221 .30 

916.70 

320.35 
596.35 

489.30 

485.75 

559 .63 

3,265.85 

1,346.01 

1,145.58 

774  .26 

800.06 

2,815.73 

1,913.14 
316.35 
586 .24 

254.60 


967.32 

252 .57 

427 .40 

287  ..35 

2,288.74 

405  .74 

1,413.00 

470 .00 

Supplies — 

Brooms, 

Buckets,  etc. 


6,137.66 

1,123.15 
5,014.51 


1,600.32 

325.18 
224 .39 
31.55 
429.14 
590 .06 

462 .47 

353  .35 
109.12 

1,379.43 

54.83 
476.16 
848 .44 

186.83 

186.83 


Insurance 
and  Rent 


150.58 

193.64 

154.87 

485.10 

330 .55 

16.00 

138 .55 

519.20 

936.85 

731.08 
205.77 


169.34 


108 

.27 

54 

.05 

55 

.05 

332.44 

Kid 

43 

163 

01 

635.37 

578.12 


53.25 
4.00 


619.43 

137.00 
15.00 
91.25 
44.00 

332.18 

84.00 
84.00 


220.18 

40.00 


180.18 

240.20 

191 .20 

49.00 


79.75 
53.00 

1,099.01 

683 .01 

374 .00 

42.00 

465.80 

274.13 

165.99 
108.14 


158.50 

38.50 


120 .00 

316  70 

91  .45 

161 .25 

64.00 


Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 


13,575.09 

4,8.50.25 

6,419.23 

1,986.86 

138.75 

180 .00 

5,223.28 

1,431.46 

752  .07 

543  .45 

875.17 

1,621.13 

1,474.71 
959  .27 
515.44 

3,009.24 

380.77 
1,378.55 
1,249.92 

1,343.73 

698.38 
645 .35 

639  88 

759.14 

767 .50 

4,849.96 
2,359.57 
1,535  ..58 

954.81 

1,785.06 

4,026.71 

2,810.21 
630.26 
586.24 

423  .94 

1,343.19 

399  ..34 
481.45 
462  .40 

2.937.88 

060.62 

1,737.26 

534  .00 
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Table  VII.    Spent  foh  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School  Flasts— Continued. 


Counties 


Lincoln 

Rural 

Lincolnton. 

Macon 

Madison 


Martin.. 

Rural 

Williamston... 
Robersonville. 

McDowell 

Rural 

Marion 

Old  Fort 


Mecklenburg... 

Rural 

Charlotte. 

Mitchell 


Montgomery. 

Rural... 
Troy... 


Moore , 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash. 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope.. 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

WUmington. 


Northampton . 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural 

Chapel  HUi: 


Pamlico. 


Pasquotank 

Rural 

Elizabeth  City. 


Fuel  and 
Janitor 


1,403.83 

918.24 
485 .59 

19.75 

220.61 

738.49 

284 .35 
454 .14 


599.16 

216,05 
329 .92 

53.19 

12,698.83 

2,948.82 
9,750.01 

226.59 


541  .02 

83.72 

457.30 

,045.48 

57.90 

277 .24 

309.99 

400 .35 

4,591.28 
1,712.25 
2,675.16 

203.87 

8,213.38 

1,155.28 
7,058.10 

1, 150.25 

399.30 

1,045.84 

782 .09 
263 .75 

463 .97 

1,996.93 

480.80 
1,516.13 


Supplies- 
Brooms, 
Buckets,  etc. 


Insurance 
and  Rent 


401 .50 

225.47 
176 .03 

28.97 

34.00 

414.32 

192  .27 
222 .05 


517.38 

180.10 
208.75 
128 .53 

6,498.17 

486.93 
6,011.24 

95.37 

151 .97 

51.97 
100.00 

564.42 

61.08 
350.13 
124.72 

28.49 

1,938.35 

825.73 

1,019.77 

91.85 

2,252.84 

156.55 
2,096.29 

411 .28 

1,104.12 

435.70 

299 .03 
136.67 

152.99 

1,276.58 

105.48 
1,171.10 


86.39 

56.29 
30.10 

131 .90 

89.00 

214.75 

179.45 
35.30 


82.94 

25.44 
«7.50 


767.03 

767.03 


75.00 

75.00 

336.00 

32.90 
140.00 


163.10 

1,638.78 

528 .48 

1,103.55 

6.75 

1,180.52 

329 .63 
850.89 

17.67 

437.50 

674.91 

674.91 


261.43 

100.20 

44.34 
55.86 


Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 


1,891.72 

1,200.00 
691.72 

180.62 

343 .61 

1,367.56 

656.07 
711.49 


1,199.48 

421.59 
596.17 
181 .72 

19,964.03 

4,202.78 
15,761.25 

321 .96 


767 .99 

135.69 

632 .30 

1,945.90 

151 .88 

767.37 

434 .71 

591.94 

8,168.41 

3,067.46 

4,798.48 

302  .47 

11,646.74 

1,641.46 

10,005.28 

1,579.20 

1,940.92 

2,156.45 

1,756.03 

400 .42 

878 .39 

3,373  71 

630.62 
2,743.09 
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Table  VII.    Spent  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School  Vvkhts— Continued. 


Counties 


Fuel  and 
Janitor 


Pender S 

Perquimans.. 

Rural ...| 

Hertford 


Person 

Rural 

Roxboro. 

Pitt 


Rural 

Greenville- 


Polk. 


Randolph. 

Rural 

Asheboro. 


Randleman. 


Richmond 

Rural 

Rockingham. 
Hamlet 


Robeson 

Rural. 

Lumberton. 

Maxton 


Rockingham 

Rural 

Reidsville. 

Rowan 

Rural 

Salisbury.. 
Spencer 


Rutherford. 

Rural 

Rutherfordton. 

Sampson 


Scotland 

Rural 

Laurinburg. 

Stanly 

Rural 

Albemarle... 

Stokes 


980.43 

1,019.45 

344 .56 
674 .89 

546.28 

153.12 
393.16 

2,379.28 

1,016.05 
1,363.23 

220.68 

2,245.26 

1,231.26 
624.00 
390.00 

1,829.50 

664 .46 
627 .45 
537.59 


Supplies —    . 
Brooms, 
Buckets,  etc. 


370.96 

132.99 

68.22 
64.77 

341 .64 

194 .25 
147.39 

2,678.66 

1,785.62 
893 .04 

23.21 

338.50 


Insurance 
and  Rent 


289 .00 
49.50 

660 .49 


606.79 
53.70 


10.00 

10.00 


616.58 

169 .95 
446.61 

60.60 

45.00 


45.00 

275.30 

110.30 

140 .00 

25.00 


1,214.31 

678.90 

1,163.36 

420.09 

291  ..50 

1,039.06 

459.43 

246.45 

70.00 

334.79 

140.95 

54.30 

1,697.93 

666 .69 

613.10 

1,140.66 

338 .39 

455.10 

557 .27 

328 .30 

158.00 

3,878.17 

621 .44 

1,376.30 

1,844.98 

95.21 

1,254.40 

1,597.47 

496.38 

51.90 

435.72 

■   29.85 

70.00 

603.62 

373 .37 

246.25 

271 .60 

211 .59 

246.25 

332 .02 

161 .78 
490.66 

770.74 

385.91 

902.79 

205.87 

239 .32 

663  .47 

205 .87 
128.69 

897.52 

3.90 

487 .06 

10.30 
118.39 

410.46 

3.90 

596.48 

44.41 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 


242.60  i  .? 


1,593.99 

1,152.44 

412.78 
739 .66 

897 .92 

357 .37 
540.55 

5,674.50 

2,971.62 
2,702.88 

304 .49 


2,628,76 

1,231.26 

913 .00 

484.50 

2,765.29 

774.76 

1,. 374 .24 

616.29 

3,056.57 

1,750.65 

775  .88 

530.04 

2,977.72 

1,934.15 

1,043.57 

5,875.91 

3,194.59 

2,145.75 

535  .57 

1,223.24 

729 .44 

493 .80 

1,647.31 


1,108.66 

239.32 

869 .34 

1,030.11 

497 .36 

532  .75 

640.89 
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Table  VII.    Spent  for  Oper.\tion  and  Maintenance  op  School  Plants — Continued. 


t 

Counties 

Fuel  and 
Janitor 

Supplies—     ! 
Brooms, 
Buckets,  etc. 

Insurance 
and  Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Surry 

S         1,484.88 

645.34 

796.14 

43.40 

664.29 

546.45 

448 .60 

1,708.55 

928 .39 
780.16 

1,946.30 

886.44 
1,059.86 

9,162.74 

4,135.09 
5,027.65 

1,137.44 

963.43 

470 .00 
162 .25 
331.18 

$            274.79 

71.28 

152.71  1 

50.80 

333.18 

162.40 

26.16 

263.91 

262  .30 
1.61 

668.93 
448.93 
220 .00 

4,382.26 

2,782.89 
1.599.37 

409.53 

174.55 
79.00 
47.10 
48.45 

48.04 

809.69 

290.64 
338.89 

$              12.50 

$          1,772.17 

Rural             -                         .  .  .-- 

716.62 

Mount  Airy 

948.85 

Elkin    

12.50 

76.50 

288.90 

30.00 

94.15 

94.15 

106.70 

Swain .  

1 ,  073 .97 

Transylvania 

9S7.75 

Tyrrell            . 

504  76 

Union 

2,066.61 

Rural. 

1,284.84 

Monroe 

781 .77 

Vance                    -.            . 

460.19 

103 .34 
356.85 

2,354.97 

2,152.85 
202.12 

164.97 

126.00 

46.00 

3,075.42 

Rural            —                     

1,438.71 

Henderson ^ 

1,636.71 

Wake 

15,899.97 

Rural      .       .  .  . 

9,070.83 

Raleigh        .    - 

6,829.14 

Warren     .      .  .  . . 

1,711.94 

Washington.. 

1,263.98 

Rural 

595 .00 

Roper  .          .  . .  

209 .35 

Plymouth 

Watauga 

80.00 

4.59.63 
48.04 

Wayne 

4,544.56 

1,526.06 

2,503.88 

226.22 

288 .40 

1,374.99 

458 .74 
916.25 

3,795.66 

1,090.74 

2,299.92 

255.00 

150.00 

569 .69 

68.35 

803.94 

296.55 
132 .44 
257.95 
117.00 

18.36 

18.36 

6,158.19 

Rural ... 

2,113.25 

Goldsboro        _                 .  .  .  .  . 

2,975.21 

Mount  Olive 

484.17 

Fremont 

180.16 

71.00 

71.00 

585 .56 

Wilkes 

1,464.35 

Rural                                . 

548.10 

916.25 

Wilson         

1,221.63 

623.29 
346.34 
100 .00 
1.52 .00 

190.09 

258.06 

626.20 

524 .95 
101 .25 

5,643.49 

Rural ...  

2,238.98 

Wilson .... 

2,747.51 

355 .00 

Elm  City 

302  .00 

Yadkin .      

81.20 
3.42 

840  .98 

Yancey        .  .      .  .  .  .  

329.83 

North  Carolina             .  .  .  . 

169,527.24 

72,855.82 
96,671.42 

74,864.61 
30,373.61 
44,491.00 

37.957.55 

20,011.22 
17,946.33 

282,349.40 

Rural  -. -      - - 

123,240.65 

City         -                         

159,108.75 
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TABLE  VIII.     OUTLAY  PAYMENTS,  NEW  BUILDINGS,  SITES,  REPAIRS 
APPARATUS  AND  FURNITURE,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows  the  outlay  payments,  being  the  amounts  paid  for  new- 
buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  white  and  colored,  furniture  and  apparatus,  and 
libraries. 

Summary  of  Table  VIII,  and  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  white,  19U-'15 

New  biiildings,  repairs  and  sites,  white,  1913-'14 

Increase 

New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  colored,  1914-'15 

New  Buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  colored,  1913-'14 

Increase.-- 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  1914-'15 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  1913-'14 -- 

Increase -- 

Libraries,  white,  1914-'15 

Libraries,  white,  1913-'14 

Increase - 

Libraries,  colored,  1914-'15 

Libraries,  colored,  1913-'14 

Increase : 

Total  outlay  payments,  1914-'15 

Total  outlay  payments,  1913-'14 

Increase --- 

Percentage  of  total  expenditures  for  outlays,  1914-'15- 
Percentage  of  total  expenditures  for  outlays,  1913-'14.. 

Increase 


514,372.75 

463,280.21 

51,092.54 

37,917.99 

38,009.13 

*91.14 

74,887.64 

81,372.69 

*6,485.05 

11,301.75 

9,432.19 

1,929.56 

577 .02 

t 

577.02 
639,117.15 
592,094.22 


City 


North 
Carolina 


473,938.35 

364,369.97 

109,568.38 

67,960.96 

23,204.14 

44,756.82 

47,6.58.57 

33,410.26 

14,248.31 

5,791.45 

4,109.33 

1,682.12 


595,349.33 
425,093.70 


16.3 
16.3 


26.7 

21.8 

4.9 


;    988,311.10 

827,650.18 

160,660.92 

105,878.95 

61,213.27 

44,665.68 

122,546.21 

114,782.95 

7,763.26 

17,1.53.20 

13,. 541 .52 

3,611.68 

577 .02 

t 

577 .02 

1,234,466.48 

1,071,187.94 


20.1 

19 .2 

.9 


Counties 


New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 


White 


Alamance 

Rural 

Biu-Ungton- 

Graham 

Haw  River. 
Mebane 


Alexander  - 
Alleghany. 


Anson 

Rural 

Wadesboro. 


Colored 


Ashe.. 
Avery. 


Beaufort 

Rural 

Washington- 
Belhaven 


$  5,002.37 

4,486.53 

248.69 

75.50 

71.10 

120.55 

2,788.96 

975.37 

4,815.26 

4,790.69 
24.57 

3,520.06 

1,548.71 

4,977.18 

4,317.89 

256.56 

402.73 


378.27 

209 .92 

.127.95 

20.40 


20.00 


97.45 


Furniture 

and 
Apparat\js 


Libraries 


1,982.87 

1,972.87 
10.00 

3.39 


876 .25 

528 .20 

114.84 

135 .35 

47.11 

50.75 

486 .72 

15.00 


White 

Colored 

S        17.00 

S 

17.00 

Total 

Outlay 

Paj-ments 


143.00 
210.00 


30.00 


1,100.81 
976 .09 

76.77 
47.95 


1  403  85 

151   74 

1,221.94             151.74 

181.91 

175.62 
269 .76 

210.00 
81.13 

280.00 

280.00 

30.00 

2  243  79 

1,669.42 

341.72 

232.65 

6,273.89 

5,241.65 
491 .48 
231 .25 
118.21 
191 .30 

3,516.13 

1,230.37 

8,353.72 

8,137.24 
216.48 

3,939.07 

1,899.60 

8,601  .78 

7,243.40 

675 .05 

683.33 


♦Decrease,      flncluded  under  the  general  heading  of  libraries  in  1913-'14. 
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Table  VIII.    Outlay  Payments — Continued. 


Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Payments 

Bertie- 

Rural 

Windsor... 

$  4,878.07 

1,461.44 

10.50 

3,406.13 

2,459.55 

1,291.38 

:    26,014.16 

21,581.71 
4,432.45 

1 

1,476.52 

1,105.88 
370.64 

26,855.69 

2,118.60 
24,737.09 

1,154.39 

1,095.78 
58.61 

1,630.00 

2,752.06 

2,674.12 
47.94 
30.00 

544.12 

476.01 
68.11 

8,768.44 

8,367.85 
216.44 
182 .15 

1,935.81 

1 

32,347.63  i 

2,034.06 

27,005.29 

3,308.28 

387.94 

155.54 
232 .40 

254.65 

3,046.77 

2,446.84 
599.93 

S      667.79 
667.79 

.$      981 .59 
873.11 

$      420.00 

i          420.00 

1 

S        10.70 
10.70 

S       6,958.15 

3,433.04 

10  50 

Aulander 

108.48 
466.83 
501 .79 

3,234.88 

1,154.52 
2,080.36 

449.63 

345.26 
104 .37 

1,310.02 

755 .02 
555 .00 

631.34 

631 .34 

3  514  61 

Bladen 

724.50 

40.00 
20.00 

443.83 

150.00 
i          293.83 

3  690  88 

Brunswick 

1  813  17 

Buncombe 

213.73 

213.73 

29,906  60 

Rural 

23,099  96 

Asheville 

6,806.64 
1,940.15 

Burke 

14.00 

Rural. 

1  451  14 

Morganton 

14.00 

489 .01 

Cabarrus.. 

150.00 

150 .00 

28  315  71 

Rural 

3  023  62 

Concord 

25,292.09 

2,692.91 
1  827  12 

Caldwell 

887.18 

80.00 
807.18 

30.00 

105.00 

105 .00 

20.00 

20.00 

Rural ... 

Lenoir 

865  79 

Camden 

12.36 

81,37 

46.37 

58.30 

688.26 

428 .24 
155.47 
104 .55 

196.62 

185 .62 
11.00 

1,274.68 

827.29 
446.41 

1,730.66 

Carteret... 

3,626.69 

Rural.. 1 

3  253  73 

Morehead  City 

203  41 

Beaufort 

35.00 

244.05 

244.05 

169  55 

Caswell 

30.00 

30.00 

1,014  79 

Rural. 

935  68 

Pelham 

79  11 

Catawba 

467.18 

423 .75 
14.14 
29.29 

567.85 

54.90  1 

339 .50 

339.50 

10,847.80 

Rural 

9,959.37 

Hickory 

676.99 

Newton 

211.44 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

474.72 

1,932.24 

878.69 
947 .05 
106.50 

463.80 

198.56  1 
265 .24 

52.00 

869.87 

807 .07 

70.00 

30.00 

30.00 

36.50 

3,084.88 
34,364.77 

Rural 

2,942.75 

Andrews 

54.90 

28,007.24 

Murphy . 

3,414.78 

Chowan 

896.90 
896.90 

59.20 

59.20 

1,807.84 

Rural 

1,310.20 

Edenton 

497 .64 

Clay 

306.65 

Cleveland.. 

598.54 

463.06 
135 .48 

195.00 

195  .00 

4,710.18 

Rural 

3,911.97 

Shelby 

735.41 

Kings  Mountain 

62.80 

62.80 
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Counties 


Columbus. 


Table  VIII.    Outlay  Payments — Continued. 

Libraries 


New  Buildings,  Re-     ^ 

pairs  and  Sites         I  Furniture 

and 

Apparatus 


White 


Colored 


White 


Colored 


Total 

Outlay 

Payments 


$  5.254.93     S      679.92     S  1,748.05     ?      303.76     $.... 


Craven. 

Rural 

New  Bern. 


Cumberland 

Rural 

Fayetteville... 
Hope  Mills. -^. 


16,786.28 
2,057.39 

14,728.89 

3,169.71 

3,050.07 


7,263.78 

659.01 
6,604.77 

4,156.88 

623 .43 
3,533.45 


Currituck. 
Dare 


Davidson 

Rural 

Lexington 

Thomasville. 


Davie 

Rural 

MocksvUle. 


119.64  I. 
2,162.43 
4,410.20 

3,331 .30 

3,246.-30 


514.11 
31.00 

309 .08 

299 .29 


Duplin- 


Durham 

Rural 

Durham 


85.00 

1,913.93 

1,906.24 
7.69 

3,148.11 

9,176.56 

6,688.00 
2,488.56 


Edgecombe 17,959.51 

Rural... 16,741 .05 


9.79 

5.00 

5.00 

246.92 

1,820.41 

106.98 

1,713.43 

35.15 

35  .15 


Tarboro. 


1,218.46 


Forsyth 

Rural 

Winston 

Kernersville. 


53,200.94       18,264.75 
6,085.30  ' 

46,868.51        18,166.27 
247.13  I  98.48 


Franklin 

Rviral — . 

Franklinton. 

Louisburg 

Youngs  ville. 


3,533.30 

3,234.90 

69.75 

228.65 


37.01 


Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City. 

Gates 

Graham 


19,630.56 

13,689.22 

985 .61 

4,955.73 

43.23 

2,581  .57 


5.85 

9.74 

21.42 

80.85 

55  .85 


25  .00 
15.75 


Granville 13,573.70 

Rtiral 13,537.45 

Oxford i  36.25 


1,669.34 

318.64 

1,350.70 

743.69 

743  .69 


29.95 

29.95 


80.00 

80.00 


173.67 
215.49 

1,179.33 

931 .00 
135.00 
113.33 

278.12 

278.12 


96.00 


105.40 

5.40 
100.00 


512.47 

4,399.37 
2,525.36 
1,874.01 

2,501.06 

2,501.06 


90.25 

233 .03 

70.00 
163.03 

60.00 

60.00 


7,009.84 
1,085.47 
5,924.37 


105.00 
105 .00 


1,330.45 

1,161.98 


10.00 


75.00 
93  .47 

8,007.13 

2,6.59.49 
4,229.64 
1,118.00 

716.80 


10.00 


135.00 

135  .00 


6,748.29 
615.19 
6,133.10  I 


987.41 

902 .41 
85.00 


40.00 

15.00 

141 .07 
141.07 


6.15 
6.15 


38.43 

38 .43 


30.00 

30.00 


7,986  66 

25,755.50 

3,071.14 

22,684.36 

8,150.28 

4,497.19 

3,533.45 

119.64 

2,946.21 

4,656.69 

4,925.11 

4,481.99 
235.00 

208.12 

2,197.05 

2,184.36 
12.69 

3,997.75 

15,667.80 

9,428.77 
6,239.03 

20,555.72 

19,337.26 
1,218.46 

78,610.53 

7,305.77 

70,9,59.15 

345 .61 

4,910  76 

4,396.88 

75.60 

323 .39 

114.89 

27,853.54 

16,. 539 .56 
5,215.25 
6,098.73 

815.78 

2,596.57 

21,450.47 

15,196.12 
6,254.35 
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Table  VIII.    Octuvy  Payments — Continued. 


CorxTiES 

Xew  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
.\pparatus 

S      875  83 

Libraries 

Total 
Out  lav 

White 

Colored 

White          Colored 

Payments 

Greene - 

?  5,934  83 

?  1,044.65 

[ 

$       50.00  ,  %       37.24 

$       7,942  55 

Guilford 

23.193.80 
21,165.96 

2,798.62 
397 .92 

3,592.33 
2,979.13 

3.460  71 
45S.55 

33,045.46 

Rural 

25,001.56 

Greensboro 

1,260.00 

1,985.70 

592.20 

•3.002.16    

6,840.06 

Hiith  Point 

-i - 

Gxiilford  College 

667 .84 

! 1               667.84 

Gibson%"ille 

100.00 

19.529.94 

4,724.72 

141.25 

230.00 

393.75 

14,040.22 

415.00 

995.01 

972 .06 

2.50 

14.90 

5.55 

21.00 

1.785.62 
630 .7S 
416.44 
154.89 

536.00 

Halifax               

82.13 
45.00 

22.392  70 

Rvjral 

6,372.56 

Scotland  Keck 

560.19^ 

Weldon 

399.79 

Enfield-... 

399.30 

Roanoke  Rapids 

583.51 

37.13    -. 

14,660.86 

HameR           

4.975.25 

4,971.29 

4.00 

3.616.88 

107  49 
76 .2S 
31.21 

38.85 

63.00 
63.00 

5.145.78 

Rural 

5  110.57 

Oxinp           

35.21 

Haywood - 

Rviral    — 

614.73 

77.69 

4,348  13 

3,331.62 
2^.24 

502.18 
112.55 

60.00 
17.69 

•  3,S93.S0 

Waynes  ville 

3S.S5 

454.33 

4.256 .82 

3,S75.72 
3S1.10 

98.M 
66 .40 
33.14 

1,343.02 

oSO. S2 
962.20 

105.00 

105  .00 

5.803.38 

Rural 

4,427.94 

Hende^spn^-ille 

........ 

1.375.44 

Hnrtfnrd                        

464.70 
13.407.75 

250.67 
41.95 

144.46 
298.32 

859.83 

Hoke         

75.00    

13.823.02 

Hyde -- - 

1,221.62 

98.97 

331.03 

30.00             30.00              1,711.62 

Iredell - 

5,092.62 

1.663.28 

931.99 

204.62               2.00  '           7,894.51 

Rviral 

5, 001. IS 

S77 .35 

900.99 

21.H.62                2.00              6,986.14 

69.37 

31.00 

100.37 

StatesviUe.- 

22.07 

7S5.93 

808.00 

Jackson      

2.362.28 

604.41 

1.518.40 

40.00    -. 

4.525  09 

5.847.48 

463.93 

1.732.20 

275.00    - 

8,318.61 

Rural - - 

5.135.39 

461.43 

S-37  .•>•' 

275.00    - 

6, 729 .SI 

269 .40 

347.13 

Smithfield 

Jones 

Lee - 

634.36 

2.50 

604. SI 

1,241.67 

1.786  06 
3.687.16 

300.94 
6  85 

826.01 
825  95 

58.50 

2,971.51 

126.50 

3C.00 

4,676.48 

Rural - 

3,4S7.67 

6. So 

746.69 

126.50              30.00 

4,397.71 

Sanford.  .  

121.60 
77.89 

79.26 

200.86 

77.89 

Lenoir 

Rural- 

44  737  32 

7  546  03 

509.25 

90.00        

52,882.60 

1  176  13 

509 .25 

90.00  ! 

1 .775  .3S 

43,361.19 

7,546.03 

i 51.107.2i 

LaGrange 

< 
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Table  VIII.    Outlay  Payments— r'rui'inweJ. 


Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re-    ! 
pairs  and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White           Colored 

Payments 

Lincoln 

Rural . 

.S  5,552.74 

5,14.5.75 

406.99 

3,042.73 

2,920.65 

6,070.43 

5,122.93 

S        29 .05 

29 .05 

S      421 .16 

366.16 

55.00 

447 .51 

576.00 

674.96 

674  .96 

S -s 

S        6,002.95 

5,540.96 

Lincolnt  on i 

461  99 

1 
Macon 

32.55 

60.00 
60.00 

3,582  79 

3,556  65 

Mnrtin 

182.09 

182  .09 

135.00  1 
135.00 


7,062  48 

Rural  -        

6,114.98 

947 .50 

2,334.42 

2,2(i:!.90 
70.52 

947  ..50 

MrDowpll                                      1 

875.65 

83 .58 

722 .32 

69.75 

6,282.99 

1,946.86 
4,336.13 

40.00 

2,175.55 

141.74 
2,033.81 

2,348.84 

1,081.90 

125 .00 

52.35 

1,089.59 

4,166.61 

1,621.55 
2,545.06 



3,210  07 

Rural                                  ! 

2,347.48 

ATnrion 

792.84 

Old  Fort                   -.  - 

1 
859 .61                5 .25 

69.75 

i 

Mecklenbura 

12,245.65 

10,161.83 
2,083.82 

1,057.06 

1,354.71 

854.71 
.500 .00 

14,693.53 

5,4(51.89 

658.44 

658.44 

20,051.94 

Rural                       -     .- 

859.61 

5.25 

13,631.99 

nharlottp 

6,419.95 

Mitchell 

15.00 

127.95 

20.00 
107 .95 

248.54 

248.54 

1,112.06 

Montonmerv 

303.70 

105 .85 
197  .85 

294.70 

294  .70 

3,961 .91 

Rural 

1,122.30 

Troy 

2.8.39.61 

Moore - 

Rural.. 

r^nrt,lia£re 

30.00 

30.00 

17,615.61 

7,117.03 
125  .00 

Soiithprn  Pines 

.52 .35 

9,231.64 

62,885.55 

17,980.23 

44,827.97 

77.35 

97,374.75 

14,804.05 
82,570.70 

10,553.64 

2,566.26 

2,433.56 

2,299.41 
134.15 

8,164.04 

2,195.30 

1,889.05 
306 .25 

10,321.23 

Nash             - 

4,255.57 

3,350.00 

905 .57 

255.00 
255  .00 

60.00 

60.00 

71,622.73 

Rural    

23,266.78 

48,278.60 

77.35 

New  Hanover 

16,380.94 

1,259.71 
15,121.23 

2,256.66 

311.95 

704.86 

704  .86 

5,666.53 

730.74 
4,935.79 

2,080.12 

250 .79 

244 .78 

244 .78 

119,422.22 

Rural 

16,794.50 

102,627.72 

N  ort  h  a  m  nto  n 

43.12 

! 

1          135.00 

110.77 

110.77 

! 

14,933.54 

Onslow 

3.264.00 

3,493.97 

Rural 

3,359.82 
134.15 

Chaoel  Hill 

Pamlico 

446.25 

37 .00 
37.00 
1 

1,174.41 

456.11 

456.11 

75.00 

15.00 

15.00 

9,859.70 

2,703.41 

Rural 

2,397.16 

Elizabeth  City 

306.25 

Part  II— 5 
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T.\BLE  VIII.      OUTL.W 

Payme.vt.s— 

Continued. 

Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Payments 

Pender          .  .  

.?  4.990  12 

2,583.61 

2,583.61 

S      227 .35 

81.81 

81.81 

S      460.95 

290.41 

290.41 

S        40.00 

15.00 

15.00 

$ 

.?        5.718  42 

Perquimans                        -  - 

2,970.83 

Rural 

2,970.83 

Hertford 

Person                 -  .  . 

665.71 

247.87 
417.84 

17,065.30 

14,490.89 
2,574.41 

818.90 

1,944.66 

1,944.66 

27.96 

27.96 

846.44 

832 .94 
13.50 

22.31 

22.31 

1,874.53 

1,4.36.12 
438.41 

279.15 

1,183.48 

1,183.48 

80.00 

60.00 
20.00 

331 .17 

295 .00 
36.17 

60.00 

30.00 

30.00 

825 .98 

Rural            -          - 

388.14 

Roxboro         --  - 

437  84 

Pitt                     

20,117.44 

Rural    -  --- 

17,054.95 

Greenville 

3,062  49 

Polk                

30.00 

1,188.05 

Randoloh                     

3,128.14 

Rural            -  -       -  --- 

3,128.14 

Asheboro. 

Randleman         ..     

Richmond                       - 

5,427.18 

2,947.63 

367.79 

2,111.76 

8,225.37 

6,225.37 

801.83 

436.83 

45.35 

319.65 

2,785.77 

2,345.21 

15.56 

425  .00 

802.07 

490.03 
312.04 

■1,307.10 

1,022.52 
284 .58 

664 .21 

258  .34 

362.12 

43.75 

1,118.35 

1,118.35 

269.22 

151.90 
117.32 

7,162.44 

Rural... 

3,794.70 

Rockingham 

892  .58 

Hamlet 

2,475.16 

Robeson 

123.59 

102  .34 
21.25 

61.25 

61.25 

10,314.33 

Rural 

9,852  52 

Maxton...... 

36.81 

Lumberton 

425 .00 

Rocl<ingham  

28,591.17 

27,000.38 
1,590.79 

16,466.54 

3,554.37 

612.17 

12,300.00 

2,509.41 

2,. 509 .41 

2,309.75 

1,879.26 
430 .49 

1,052.11 
765.15 
286.96 

152.00 

152 .00 

31,854.99 

Rural 

" 

29,521.67 

Reids  ville 

2,3.33.32 

Rowan 

362.50 

195 .00 

42.50 

125.00 

150.00 

150.00 

19,188.25 

Rural 

5,537.04 

Salisbury . 

1,226.21 

Spencer 

12,425.00 

Rutherford       

373.97 

373  .97 

574.08 

574 .08 

10.00 

10.00 

3,617.46 

Rural - 

3,617.46 

1,702.05 

4,038.91 

3,992.66 
46.25 

1,178.10 
1,178.10 

672 .90 

479 .27 

479.27 

444 .94 

105.92 

105 .92 

60.00 

880.32 

90.00 
790.32 

378.00 

330.00 
48.00 

315.00 

2.879.89 

Scotland  -.      

49.50 

49.50 

5,553.92 

Rural 

4,717.35 

836 .57 

Stanly                           -- 

30  56 

30.56 

260.55 

179.37 
81.18 

^OO  50 

1,847.21 

Rural 

1 ,  718 .03 

Albemarle 

129.18 

Stokes 

3,180  57 

604 .38 

4,590.53 
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Table  VIII 

Outlay  i 

Payments — 

Continued. 

Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Payments 

Surry..- 

Rural 

S25,449.98 
6,926.42  1 
523.56  i 
18,000.00    . 

! 

1,840.06 
4,121.21    . 
40.31 

12,695.25 

11,805.65 
889.60    . 

41,336.91 

7,100.36 
34, 236. ,55 

49,769.23 

41,585.02 
8,184.21 

1,551.21 

2,634.16 

2,607.51 
11.15  1. 
15.50    . 

1,906.56 

26,768.76 

1,134.61 

25,547.75 

86.40 

s        52.68 

52.68 

.S  1,313.49 
1,313.49 

s        45.00 

45.00 

$ 

$      26,861.15 

8,337.59 

AI  ount  Airv 

523 .56 

I^lkin         _               

18,000.00 

304  .74 

429  .99 
713.61 

2,574.79 

195.00 

5,029  82 

Tyrrell 

1.35 

157.70 

157.70 

41  .66 

Union 

1,047.08 

1,047.08 

13.900  03 

Rural 

13,010.43 

\Ionroo 

889.60 

1,228.93 

543.69 
685.24 

2,480.03 

1,122.00 
1,358.03 

502.20 

29.60 

29.60 

1,167.63 

658 .45 
509.18 

.4,845.14 

3,682.67 
1, 162 .47 

895.15 

115.67 

115.67 

43,733.47 

Rural 

8,. 302 .50 

35,430.97 

Wake                      

178.92 

145 .00 

33.92 

180.00 

57,273.32 

46,534.69 

Raleigh 

10,738.63 
3,128.56 

Washington 

Rural 

2,779.43 

2,752.78 

Roper 

Plymouth _  . 

11.15 

15  ..50 

Watauga 

Wayne 

30.00 

334.80 

5.78 
329.02 

34.00 

1,242.44 

620.49 
621.95 

240.00 

228.01 

210.01 
18.00 

2.210.56 

28.574.01 

1,970.89 

Oolflsboro 

26,516.72 

Fremont 

86.40 

Mount  Olive 

Wilkes 

5,944.95 

4.00(1.0(1 
1,944.95 

37,094.23 

13,786.59 
21,987.64 

i,oa5.oo 

225 .00 
1,974.94 
2,936.84 

653 .00 

6.53 .00 

456.84 

456.84 

393 .54 

393  .54 

7,448.33 

Rural 

5,503.38 

North  Wilkesboro  .- 

1,944.95 

Wilson 

777 .70 

601 .85 
95.85 
30.00 
50.00 

4,786.30 

1,906.38 
2,354.92 

46.00 

46.00 

42,704.23 

Rural 

16,340 .82 

24,438.41 

525  .00 

1,6.50.00 

Elm  Citv 

275  .00 

Yadkin 

119.24 
507 .38 

60  00 
134.75 

2.154  18 

Yancey 

16.00 

3,594.97 

North  Carolina  .             .  .  . 

988,311.10 
514,372.75 
473,9,38.35  , 

105,878.95 

37,917.99 
67,960.96 

122,546.21 

74,887.64 
47,658.57 

17,153.20             577.02 

1,234,466.48 

11,361.75 
5,791.45 

1 

577  .02 

(339,117.15 

City 

595,349.33 
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TABLE   IX.     BORROWED   MONEY   REPAID,   INTEREST,    BONDS,    SINK- 
ING FUNDS,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  following:  Amounts  repaid  State  Loan  Fund,  Bor- 
rowed Money  and  Temporary  Loans  from  banks  repaid,  bonds  redeemed, 
payments  on  sinking  funds,  and  all  other  bond  payments,  taxes  refunded, 
errors  and  overcharges. 

Summary  of  Table  IX,  and  Compaeison  With  1913-1914.1 


Rural 

City 

North 
Carolina 

Repaid  State  Loan  Fund,  1914- 
Borrowed  money.  Temporary  '. 
Bond  and  sinking  fund  payme 
Taxes  refunded,  errors  and  ove 
Total  borrowed  money  repaid. 
Total  borrowed  money  repaid, 
Increase 

•15 

$    99,314.38 

233,000.40 

6,084.43 

18,848.43 

357,247.64 

330,148.37 

27,099.27 

9.2 

9.4 
*.2 

$ 

$      99,314.38 

oans,  repaid,  1 
Qts,  1914-'15    - 

914-'15 

245,608.43 
77,135.50 

2,640.64 
325,384.57 
320,268.02 

5,116.55 

14.6 

16.87 
*2 .27 

478,608.83 
83,219.93 

rcharges,  1914- 
1914-'15 

'15. 

21,489  07 

682,632.21 

1913-'14... 

650,416.39 

32,215.82 

Percentage  total  expenditures  borrowed  money  repaid, 
1914-'15.          

11.1 

Percentage  total  expenditures  borrowed   money  reapid, 
1913-'14. 

11.5 

Increase _.  .  

*.4 

Counties 

Repaid 

State  Loan 

Fund 

Borrowed 

Money, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc.. 

Repaid 

Bonds 

Repaid, 

Sinking 

Fund 

Payments, 

and  All 

Other 

Payments 

On  Bonds 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Alamance 

$ 

$      1,100.00 

S         685.57 

$ 

$       1,785.57 

Rural 

Burlington .  -  .  . 

1,000.00 
100.00 

249.25 

338 .00 

98.32 

1,249.25 

Graham 

438 .00 

Haw  River.-.    . 

98.32 

Mebane     

Alexander                    . 

566.80 
350.98 

1,275.90 

1,275.90 

320.00 

886.80 

Alleghany 

43.13 

178.36 

157.80 
20.56 

12.42 

394.11 

Anson 

4,243.27 

4,243.27 

963.40 

6,660.93 

Rural 

5,676.97 

Wadesboro 

963.40 

983 .96 

Ashe 

569.60 
335.80 

1,102.40 

1,102.40 

582.02 

Avery..  ... 

274.00 

9,283.85 

267.55 
7,616.30 
1,400.00 

609.80 

Beaufort      ..            .  

1,310.23 

.03 

11,696.51 

Rural -       - -  -. 

1,369.95 

223.30 
1,086.93 

7,839.60 

Belhaven..  _ 

.03 

2,486.96 

*Decrease. 

fThe  amounts  for  the  several  items  in  this  table  for  1913-'14  are  not  shown  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  not  reported  by  items,  but  merely  the  total  shown. 
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Table  IX.    Borrowed  Money  Repaid — Continued. 


Counties 

Repaid 

State  Loan 

Fund 

Borrowed 

iloney, 
Temporary 
Loans  from 
Banks,  etc.. 

Repaid       j 

Bonds 

Repaid, 

Sinking 

Fund 

Payments, 

and  All 

Other 

Payments 

On  Bonds 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Bertie                -- 

S         312.00 
312.00 

S      7,190.32 
6,690.32 

$      1,148.59 

S             1 .35 
1.35 

S       8,652.26 

Rural 

7,003.67 

Wiriflfior 

935  .00 
213.59 

935 .00 

500.00 

713.59 

Blndpn 

552.40 

564.20 

3,971.20 
3,971.20 

552.40 

95.00 

730.47 
730 .47 

659 .20 

Buncombe 

Rural .-- 

\sheville 

47,210.00 

47,010.00 
200 .00 

1,241.11 

1,241.11 

4,822.54 
3,083.27 
1,739.27 

3,126.22 

56,734.21 

54,794.94 
1,939.27 

Burke. --- 

Rural 

279.88 

279.88 

134.33 

134  .33 

4,781  .54 

1 ,  655  .32 

Af  orffant  on 

3,126.22 

3,126.22 

Poharnic 



1,181.78 

1,181.78 

56.04 

56.04 

225.90 

95.95 
129.95 

1.70 
1.70 

1,463.72 

Rural 

1,-333.77 

129  .95 

Caldwell            

1,202.80 

1,202.80 

2,383.50 

3,588.00 

Rural                  -   -   - 

1,204.50 

2,383.50 
845.00 
526.40 

2,383.50 

Camden 

Carteret 

1,140.40 

657.15 

657.15 

1,579.17 

591  .55 
52.09 

4,156.12 
1,235.64 

657.15 

"RpQiif  ort 

Morehead.  Cltv 

526 .40 
9.20 

52.09 
67.12 

578.49 

Caswell - 

Rural 

180.80 

180.80 

300.00 

557.12 

180.80 

Pelham . 

300.00 

9.20 
2,477.28 

67.12 

1,250.67 

1,250.67 

376. .32 

Catawba 

2,252.35 

2,252.35 

.       

5,980.30 

Rural 

3,503.02 

Hickory.          _-___ 

1,782.28 
695  .00 

1,782.28 

695  .00 

Chatham                  

833.00 

1,445.19 

1,445.19 

143.20 

8,159.75 

1,013.54 
2,400.00 
4,746.21 

1,018.41 

1,000.00 
1,043.41 

1,976.20 

Cherokee     .     

4,230.71 

14,879.06 

2,458.73 

Andrews                   -  _  -  _  _ 

2,099.60 
2,131.11 

18.55 

745 .80 
297.61 

15.49 

10.68 
4.81 

5,245.40 

Murohv 

7,174.93 

Chowan                .                   

340.00 

340 .00 

1,392.45 

Rural 

350.68 

Edenton...  

1,018.41 
429.30 

18.55 

1,041.77 

Clav 

366 .40 

795  70 
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Table 

IX.    Borrowed  Money  R 

BPAiD—Continued.  . 

Counties 

Repaid 

State  Loan 

Fund 

Borrowed 

Money, 

Temporary 

T>oans  from 

Banks,  etc.. 

Repaid 

Bonds 

Repaid, 

Sinking 

Fund 

Payments, 

and  All 

Other 

Payments 

On  Bonds 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Cleveland-  - 

$         996.74 
996.74 

a      5,884.38 

S           12.08 

S  - 

.S        6,893.20 

Rural 

996.74 

Shelby 

4,494.38 
1,390.00 

993 .95 

6,858.31 

608.31 

6,250.00 

2,252.39 

502  .39 

1,550.00 

200 .00 

4,494.38 

Kings  Mountain         . 

12.08 

1,402.08 

Columbus  -  .  . . 

1,916.90 

697 .47 

697 .47 

139.88 

3,050.73 

Craven            -  . 

2,238.05 

9,793  83 

Rural  _  .      . 

1,305  78 

New  Bern  . 

2,238.05 

3,988.34 

3,638.34 
350 .00 

8,488.05 

Cumberland  ..  .     . .  .  . 

597.00 

597 .00 

256.95 

256.95 

7,094.68 

Rural  .  -              -  .       -       . 

1,356.34 

Fayetteville -.   .  _.- 

5,188.34 

Hope  Mills  ..        

5,0.00 

Currituck ..  

571 .60 
386.77 

513.14 

513.14 

571  .60 

Dare .  

386.77 

Davidson     .      .     -.  .  _  - 

4,504.00 

4,076.00 
428.00 

500.00 

101.09 

101.09 

5.618.23 

Rural 

4,690.23 

Lexington 

428.00 

Thomasville .  _  . 

500.00 
112.50 

500 .00 

Davie 

204.17 

316.67 

Rural 

Mocks ville      -. 

204.17 

171.27 

20,265.41 

112.50 

316.67 

Duplin ._.  

2,974.88 

3.514.28 

3,514.28 

3.146.15 

Durham .  . 

1,035.69 

24.815.38 

Rural--.       .-.          .  . 

3,514.28 

Durham 

20,265.41 

5,331.11 

4,456.11 
875 .00 

5,280.00 

5,000.00 

1,035.69 
1,930.92 

21,301.10 

Edgecombe _  

723.10 

723.10 

317.00 

317.00 

8,302.13 

Rural 

5,496.21 

Tarboro . 

1,930.92 

2,805.92 

Forsyth.  . 

373.80 

373.60 

1,077.20 

827 .20 

6.730.80 

Rural-  — .  .  .. 

6,200.80 

Winston-Salem 

Kernersville 

280.00 
1,830.00 

250.00 
50.63 

530 .00 

Franklin 

356.00 

356.00 

1,425.21 

3,661.84 

Rural 

356 .00 

Franklinton  . 

1,015.09 

321.12 

89.00 

1,206.00 

1,015.09 

Louisburg- 

1,730.00 
100.00 

24,117.70 

24,117.70 

50.63 

2,101.75 

Youngsville 

189 .00 

Gaston 

2,243.77 

2,243.77 

448.51 

41.79 
406.72 

28,015.98 

Rural.... 

26,403.26 

Gastonia . 

406.72 

Bessemer  City 

1,206.00 

1,206.00 
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Table  IX.     Borrowed  Moxey  RBPAiv^Continued. 


COUXTIES 

Repaid 

State  Loan 

Fund 

Borrowed 

Money, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc.. 

Repaid 

Bonds 

Repaid, 

Sinking 

Fund 

Payments, 

and  All 

Other 

Payments 

On  Bonds 

Taxes 

Refunded, 
Errors, 

and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Gates 

8      1,027.20 

22.40 

2.134.60 

2,13-1.60 

S      1,352.42 

838.50 

2,450.00 

$ 

$.. 

S        2,379  62 

Graham.   .  

.  . 

403  68 

5.17 

5.17 

1   284  58 

Granville 

Rural 

1.296  00 

5,885.77 

2,1.39  77 

Oxford .  .       ... 

2,450.00 
2,012  30 

65,112.30 

2),  774 .80 

21,000.00 

17, 937. ,50 

400 .00 

1,296.00 

3,746  00 

Greene 

399 .40 

1,902.30 
1,902.30 

2  411  70 

Guilford 

Rural    .. 

5,020.27 

455  .00 

4,399.64 

21.63 

144 .00 

3,075.97 

34.61 
.34 .61 

72,069.48 
27,711  71 

Greensboro     .  . 

21,455.00 

High  Point..  .  . 

22,337  14 

Guilford  College. 

421  63 

CJibsonville..     ... 

144  00 

Halifax 

102.40 

102 .40 

2,088.77 

236.57 

236 .57 

5,503  71 

Rural 

338.97 

1,088.77 
500 .00 
500 .00 

1,. 301 .35 

1,128.12 

45 .00 

601 .50 

296  20 

2,390  12 

Weld  on  . 

1  628  12 

Enfield . 

545 .00 

Roanoke  Rapids  .    . 

601  .50 

Harnett _ 

1.280.83 

1,2.80.83 

1,786.00 

3,813.67 

3,813.67 

7,176  70 

Rural 

5,094  ..iO 

Dunn.  .  . ..     .   .   .   . 

1,786.00 
2,743.07 

296.20 
1,990.56 

2,082.20 

Haywood 

131  .00 

131 .00 

17.50 
17.50 

4,882  13 

Rural 

148.. 50 

Waynesville.. 

2,743.07 

1,990.56 

4,733  63 

Canton..  .  ... 

Henderson 

927.80 
927 .80 

539  00 

110.87 

110.87 

1,577.67 

Rural 

1,038.67 

539 .00 

539  no 

Hertford 

580.60 
394.73 
453.60 

1,537.84 

1,537.84 

365  .30 

29.08 

2.28 

85.06 

27.60 

945  90 

Hoke  .           .      . 

1,152.56 
366 .25 

5,101.66 

2,101.66 
3,000.00 

1 , 576  37 

Hyde 

822.13 

Iredell                

1,065.78 

7,790  34 

Rural 

3,667.10 

Statesville     .  . 

8.95 
1,056.83 

3,008  95 

Moorseville...   _   _.   

57 .46 
95.20 

1.095.56 

1,095.56 

1,114.29 

Jackson  _ _ . 

866.80 

2, '195 .90 

2,195.90 

22.34 

4,333.30 

3,857.30 
476.00 

984 .34 

Johnston. __     ...  ...  . 

198.00 

7.822.76 

Rural. 

7,148.76 

Selma..      ..... 

198.00 

674  .00 

Smithfield 
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Table  IX.    Borrowed  Monet  Repaid— Coreim 

ued. 

Counties 

Repaid 

State  Loan 

Fund 

Borrowed 

Money, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc., 

Repaid 

Bonds 
Repaid, 

Sinking 

Fund 

Payments, 

and  All 

Other 

Payments 

On  Bonds 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Jones 

•S          250 .40 

571 .70 

571.70 

$ 

$ 

.« 

$           250 .40 

Lee 

Rural 

4,248.99 

34.00 
2,600.00 
1,614.99 

875.13 

13.53 

13.53 

5,709.35 

619.23 

Sanford 

95.87 
779.26 

512.50 

2,695.87 

Jonesboro . 

372.00 

372 .00 

2,394.25 

Lenoir  .  .  .  

884.50 

Rural 

372 .00 

Kinston 

LaGrange .  _  . 

512.50 
157.55 

512.50 

Lincoln 

856.05 
856.05 

5,332.63 

3,407.63 
1,925.00 

166.18 

6,346.23 

Rural 

4,263.68 

Lincolnton .  . 

157.55 

2,082.55 

IVIacon 

353.19 
1,214.22 

559 .24 

559 .24 

519.35 

Madison..  .  . 

281 .55 

1,495.77 

Martin. 



650.00 

120.00 

1,329.24 

Rural .  ... 

559.24 

Williamston 

650.00 

650 .00 

Robersonville .  . 

120.00 
349.40 

120.00 

McDowell 

1,364.00 

1,364.00 

9,770.32 

6,707.32 

2,800.00 

263.00 

83,226.64 

9,226.64 
74,000.00 

11,483.72 

Rural 

8,071.32 

Marion _. 

349.40 

3,149.40 

Old  Fort.. 

263 .00 

Mecklenburg 

Rural. 

285.60 

235 .60 

3,093.33 

74.80 

74.80 

86,680.37 

9,587.04 

Charlotte 

3,093.33 

77,093.33 

Mitchell 

359 .96 

296.92 

296.92 

96.81 
109.00 

456.77 

Montgomery 



1,810.32 

2,246.24 

Rural . 

296.92 

Trov 

1,840.32 
1,588.81 

109.00 
18.83 

1,949.32 

• 

Moore 

Rural _     ., 

348.72 

348.72 

393  .72 

2,330.08 

348.72 

Carthage  .  . 

393 .72 

624.77 

16.83 
2.00 

1,035.32 

Southern  Pines.-   ._.  

2.00 

Aberdeen.-   

1,675.60 
1,675.60 

564 .75 

944.04 
3,302.38 

944 .04 

Nash 

Rural 

106.35 
106.35 

5,649.08 
1,781.95 

Reeky  Mount...    . 

164 .75 
400.00 

2,929.90 
372  .48 

3,094.65 

Spring  Hope    .      _   . 

772.48 

New  Hanover 

640.00 
640 .00 

29.05 

29.05 

669 .05 

Rural... 

669.05 

Wilmington 

• 
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Table  IX.    Boerowed  Money  KEPAiv^Continued. 


Counties 

Repaid 

State  Loan 

Fund 

Borrowed 

Money, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc.. 

Repaid 

Bonds 

Repaid, 

Sinking 

Fund 

Payments, 

and  All 

Other 

Payments 

On  Bonds 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Northampton 

$      1,948.40 
1,486.22 

1,068.90 

1,068.90 

$         231 .50 
3,589.95 

8,035.90 

.-),19.5.90 
2,840.00 

812.93 

7,800.00 

$ 

$ 

.$        2,179.90 

Onslow  .  -.  ,- 

5,076.17 

Orange 

Rural 

257 .98 

199.30 
58.68 

112.35 

9,475.13 

6,464.10 

Chapel  Hill    ._. 

112.35 

3,011  03 

Pamlico .. 

998.90 

603 .40 

603  .40 

1,811  .83 

Pasquotank _ 

Rural 

2,822.74 



58.59 

11,284.73 

603  .40 

Elizabeth  City. 

7,800.00 
165  03 

2,822.74 
1,550.00 

58.59 

10,681.33 

Pender 

Perquimans..- ._  _  .  

1.536.80 

452.90 

452.90 

1,701.83 
2,002.90 

Rural 

452.90 

Hertford .  .  .  

1,550.00 

1,550.00 

Person .  ... 

1,500.00 
1,. 500 .00 

1,121.04 
1,121.04 

2,621.04 

Rural 

2,621.04 

Roxboro 

Pitt 

2,992.70 

2,992.70 

15,500.00 

14,500.00 
1,000.00 

1,467.25 

908.50 
558.75 

8.79 

8.79 

19,968.74 

Rural 

18,401.20 

Greenville 

1,567  54 

Polk 

961  .40 

1,701.80 

1,701.80 

961  .40 

Randolph. 

600.00 

950 .00 

48.87 

48.87 

3,300.67 

Rural 

1,7.50.67 

Asheboro.         .       

500  .00 
100.00 

2,660.00 

800 .00 
150 .00 

203.59 

1,300.00 

Randleman...-  

250 .00 

Richmond ...  .  . 

1,465.50 

1,465.50 

46.34 

46.34 

4,375.43 

Rural 

1,511.84 

Rockingham 

2,660.00 

203 .59 

2,863.59 

Hamlet . ... 

Robeson 

1,430.00 

1,430.00 

2,955.24 

2.502.00 
108 .49 
344.75 

798  .00 

112.76 

322.11 

307.96 
4.30 
9.85 

216.56 

117.68 
98.88 

4,820.11 

Rural 

4,239.96 

Maston 

95.26 

17.50 

741  .94 

208 .05 

Lumberton.  

372.10 

Rockingham . 

3,019.50 

3,019.50 

4,776  00 

Rural 

3,137.18 

Reidsville    .    _ 

798 .00 

8,136.66 

7,516.66 

620 .00 

741.94 
476.89 

1  638  82 

Rowan ... 

1,484.10 

1,484.10 

10  097  65 

Rural 1 

9,000.76 

Salisbury 

476.89 

1,096.89 

Spencer 
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T.\BLE 

IX.    Borrowed  Money  R 

EPAiD — Continued. 

Counties 

Repaid 

State  Toan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

Money, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc., 

Repaid 

Bonds 

Repaid, 

Sinking 

Fund 

Payments, 

and  All 

Other 

Payments 

On  Bonds 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Rutherford 

$         732.32 

732 .32 

$      2,500.00 

2,000.00 

500.00 

248.80 

2,350.00 

«  .       -       .  . 

$             5.00 
5.00 

S       3,237.32 

Rural 

2,737.32 

Rutherfordton .  . 

500 .00 

Sampson ..- 

1,256.88 

245.89 

1,751.57 

Scotland  .  .  _ 

1,620.96 

3,970.96 

RuraL^.. 

Lavirinburg  -._ 

2,350.00 

334.13 

334.13 

1,620.96 

900.00 

900.00 

3,970.96 

Stanly.. .  . 

1,247.20 
1,247.20 

45.15 

2,526.48 

Rural.... 

2,481.33 

Albemarle- 

45.15 
28.09 

957.68 

957.68 

45.15 

Stokes .  . 

1,131.34 

474.40 

474 .40 

1,159.43 

Surry 

1,662.01 

199.01 
1,463.00 

3,094.09 

Rural      . 

1,631.09 

Mount  Airy .  .  . 

1,463.00 

Elkin.  . 

Swain 

938.56 
820.20 
128.00 

191 .68 

191.68 

197.13 

2,529.18 
128.00 

10,633.56 

8,133.56 
2,500.00 

963.50 

963  .50 

1,135.69 

Transylvania                .  . 

148.36 

3,497.74 

Tyrrell 

256.00 

Union .  .  _  _ 

81.68 

82.43 

82.43 

10,989.33 

Rural 

8,407.67 

Monroe 

81.66 
7,326.62 

2,581.66 

Vance  . 

224.50 

224 .50 

327.06 

243.11 
83.95 

1,529.36 

1,529.36 

8,841.68 

Rural....       .          .  . 

1,431.11 

Henderson 

7,326.62 
2,005.17 

7, 410. .57 

Wake 

4,342.28 

4,. 342 .28 

17,118.65 

16,818.65 
300.00 

272.61 

250.00 

24.995.46 

Rural 

22,690.29 

Raleigh _ 

2,005.17 

2,305.17 

1,280.60 

832.00 

832  .00 

10.95 

10.25 

3.75 
6.50 

1,564.16 

Washington 

422.31 

1,514.56 

Rural 

835 .75 

Plymouth-- . 

6.50 

250.00 
255.00 

5,222.68 

3,422.68 

422  .31 

672.31 

Watauga 

96.73 

2,197.65 

2,197.65 

351  73 

Wayne 

869.78 

576.86 

575.19 

8,866.97 

Rural 

6,195.52 

Goldsboro 

210.50 
530.10 
129.18 

210.50 

Mount  Olive-  - 

500 .00 
1,300.00 

1,030.10 

Fremont 

1.67 

1,430.85 
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Table 

IX.    Borrowed  Money  R 

EPAID — Continued. 

Counties 

Repaid 

State  Loan 

Fund 

Borrowed 

Money, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc., 

Repaid 

Bonds 

Repaid, 

Sinking 

Fund 

Payments, 

and  All 

Otfier 

Payments 

On  Bonds 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Wilkes        .      

S      2,721.24 
2,721.24 

$    15,394.51 

S 

%          695 .00 

695 .00 

S      18,810.75 

Rural-. ..^ 

3,416.24 

North  \Yilkesboro 

15, .394  ..51 
10,000.00 

15,. 394 .51 

Wilson                                  .  . 

762.00 

762 .00 

1.503.74 

181  .20 

181  .20 

12,446.94 

Rural 

943  .20 

Wilson      ......... 

10,000.00 

1,503.74 

11,503.74 

Lucama 

Elm  City 

Yadkin            .       

.75 

.75 

Yancey 

335  00 

1,271.07 

1,606  07 

North  Carolina 

99,314.38 

99,314.38 

478,608.83 

233,000.40 
245,608.43 

83,219.93 

6,084.43 
77, 135  ..50 

21,489.07 

18,848.43 
2,640.64 

682,632.21 

Rural....      

357,247.64 

Citv 

325,384.-57 

C.    SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


TABLE  X.     SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS, 

1914-1915. 

This  table  gives  the  sclfool  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years, 
enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance,  by  races,  for  the  several  counties 
and  towns,  numerically,  and  also  the  percentage  of  school  population  en- 
rolled, and  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance  for 
the  State. 

SUMMABY   OF   TaBLE   X,   AND   COMPABISON   WiTH   1913-1914. 


North 
Carolina 


Total  school  population,  1914-'15 

Total  school  population,  1913-'14 

Increase 

White  school  population,  1914-'15 

White  school  population,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Colored  school  population,  1914-'15 

Colored  school  population,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Total  enrollment,  1914-'15 :... 

Total  enrollment,  1913-'14 

Increase - 

White  enrollment,  1914-'15 

White  enrollment,  1913-'14. 

Increase. 

Colored  enrollment,  1914-'15 

Colored  enrollment,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Total  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

Total  average  daily  attendance,  1913-'14 

Increase 

White  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

White  average  daily  attendance,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Colored  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

Colored  average  daily  attendance,  1913-'14 : 

Increase 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'lo 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Percentage  of  white  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'15 

Percentage  of  white  school  population  enrolled,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Percentage  of  colored  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'lo.. 
Percentage  of  colored  school  population  enrolled,  1913-'14-. 

Increase.- 

Percentage   of  enrollment    in   average  daily   attendance, 

1914-'15 

Percentage   of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance, 
191 V14 __.^ 

Increase 

Percentage  of  white  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1914-'15 -- 


645,314 

628,136 

17,178 

440,275 

429,399 

10,876 

205,039 

198,737 

6,. 302 

502,676 

497,734 

4,942 

346,951 

340,050 

6,901 

155,725 

157,684 

*1,959 

333,286 

334,689 

*1,403 

235,940 

235,504 

436 

97,346 

99,185 

*1,839 

77.9 

79.5 

*1.6 

78.8 

79.6 

*.8 

76 

79.3 

*3.3 

66.3 

68 
*1.7 

6S 


156,083 

150,147 

5,936 

100,135 

95,608 

4,527 

55,948 

54,539 

1,409 

103,674 

101,913 

1,761 

71,951 

69,678 

2,273 

31,723 

32,235 

*512 

76,854 

73,775 

3,079 

56,543 

53,330 

3,213 

20,311 

20,445 

•134 

66.5 

67.8 

*1.3 

71.85 

72.9 

*1.05 

57 

59.1 

*2.1 

74.1 

72.3 
1.8 

78.6 


801,397 
778,283 
23,114 
540,410 
525,007 
15,403 
260,987 
253,276' 

7,711 
606,350 
599,647 
6,703 
418,902 
409,728 
9,174 
187,448 
189,919 
*2,471 
410,140 
408,464 
1,676 
292,483 
288,8.34 
3,649 
117,657 
119,630 
*1,973 
75.66 
77.20 
*1  ..54 
77.4 
78.2 
*.8 
72 
75 
*3 

67.7 

68.2 
*.5 

69.8 


•Decrease. 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Rural 


Percentage  of  white  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1913-'14 . 

Increase 

Percentage  of  colored  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1914-'15 

Percentage  of  colored  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1913-'14 I 

Increase 


69.3 
*1.3 

62.5 

62.8 
*.3 


City 


76.6 
2. 

64 

63.5 
.5 


North 
Carolina 


70.6 
*.8 

63 

63 


White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


Alamance 7,072 

Rural 4,256 

Burlington I  1,454 

Graham '  641 

Haw  River ,  430 

Mebane. '  291 

Alexander 3,853 

Alleghany 2,640 

Anson 3,782 

Rural 3,122 

Wadesboro :  660 

Ashe I  6,766 


Avery. 


3,595 


Beaufort 5,870 

Rural I     4,575 

Wa-shington i        852 


Belhaven. 


443 


Bertie.. 3,313 

Rural ■  2,793 

Windsor 212 

Aulander i  308 

Bladen. 3,293 


Brunswick. 


Buncombe 

Rural 

Asheville. 


Burke... 

Rural 

Morganton. 

'Decrease. 


2,907 

15,594 

10,821 

4,773 

6,269 

5,144 
1,125 


Colored!  Total 
School  School 
Popu-  I  Popu- 
lation    lation 


2,634 

2,048 

150 

151 

54 

231 

372 

112 

4,818 

4,262 

556 

192 

68 

3,888 

2,712 
687 
489 

4,908 

4,682 
226 

3,182 

2,198 

3,081 

763 

2,318 

822 

471 
351  i 


White  IColored    Total 


School    School  ;  School  |     age 
Enroll-i  Enroll-   Enroll-    Dailv 


White    Colored    Total 
Aver-  I  Aver-       Vver- 


ment       ment 


ment 


9,706 

6,304  j 

1,604  { 

792 

484 

522 

4,225 

2,752 

8,600 

7,384 
1,216 

6,958 

3,663 

9,758 

7,287  , 

1,539  I 

932  I 

8,221  \ 

7,475  I 
438  j 
308 

6,475  ! 

5,105 

18,675 

11,584 

7,091 

7,091 

5,615 
1,476 


5,070 

3,187 
969 
476 
222 
216 

3,520 

2,402 

3,231 

2,758 
473 

5,685 

2,945 

4,958 

3,746 

795 

417 

2,734 

2,276 
196 

262 

2,664 

I 
2,305 

11,360 

8,494  i 
2,866  i 

4,105 

3,391 
714 


2,072 

1,603 

169 

161 

35 

104 

330 

95 

3,408 
3,166 

242 

125 
62 

2,985 

2,074 
550 
361 

4,253 

4,111 
142 


2,505 

1,430 

1,684 

600 

1,084 

517 

419 
98 


7,142 

4,790 

1,138 

637 

257 

320 


age 
Daily 


age 
Daily 


Attend-  Attend-  A  ttend- 
ance       ance       ance 


3,806 

2,324 
783 
342 
207 
150 


1,280 

989 
82 
85 
25 
99 


5,086 

3,313 

865 

427 
232 
249 


3,850 

3,070 

235 

3,305 

2,497 

1,553 

70 

1,623 

6,639 

2,349 

2,274 

4,623 

5,924 

1,991 

2,180 

4,171 

715 

358 

94 

452 

5,810 

3,543 

90 

3,633 

3,007 

2,022 

32 

2,054 

7,943 

3,503 

1,983 

5,486 

5,820 

2,533 

1,389 

3,922 

1,345 

643 

352 

995 

778 

327 

242 

569 

6,987 

1,967 

2,511 

4,478 

6,387 

1,603 

2,414 

4,017 

338 

175 

97 

272 

262 

189 

189 

5,169 

1,912 

1,565 

3,477 

3,735 

1.321 

1,204 

2,525 

3,044 

7,728 

1,273 

9,001 

9,094 

5,530 

419 

5,949 

3,950 

2,198 

854 

3,052 

4,622 

3,134 

341 

3,475 

3,810 

2,578 

272 

2,850 

812 

556 

69 

625 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Cabarrus 

Rural — 
Concord- 


Caldwell 

Rural.. 
Lenoir- 


Camden  . 


Carteret 

Rural 

Beaufort.. 
Morehead- 

Caswell 

Rural 

Pelham 


Catawba 

Rural 

Hickory- 
Newton.. 


White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


7,247       2,245 

4,958       1,792 
2,289  453 


6,410 

5,550 

860 

1,152 

3,796 

2,722 
532 
542 


9,819 

7,590 

1,258 

971 


Cherokee 4,812 

Rural...- i  3,948 

Andrews 518 

Murphy _.;  346 


Chowan 

Rural.... 
Edenton. 

Clay 


Cleveland 

Rural 

Shelby 

Kings  Mountain. 

Columbus 


1,326 

8,437 

7,045 
760 
632 


Craven 3,774 

Rural 2,514 

New  Bern j  1,260 

Cumberland 6,606 

Rural '  4,780 

Fayetteville 1,240 


Hope  Mills. 


876 

593 
283 

920 

728 

266 
260 
202 


2,459       2,813 

2,284       2,637 
175  176 


Total 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


1,493 

934 
426 
133 


Chatham ,    4,860       2,635 


157 

114 
43 


1,788       2,017 

1,267  '     1,941 
521  76 


52 

2,211 

1,857 

266 

88 


6,312  I    3,055 


9,492 

6,750 

2,742 

7,286 

6,143 
1,143 

2,072 

4,524 

2,988 
792 
744 

5,272 

4,921 
351 

11,312 

8,524 
1,684 
1,104 

7,495 

4,969 

4,062 
561 
346 

3,805 

3,208 
597 

1,378 

10,648 

8,902 

1,026 

720 

9,367 


White 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


5,597 

4,152 
1,445 

4,576 

3,842 
734 

878 

2,779 

2,029 
287 
463 

2,006 

1,878 
128 

7,047 

5,646 
848 
553 

4,135 

4,568 

3,800 
477. 
291 

1,384 

950 
434 

957 

6,689 

5,607 
591 
491 

5,394 


Colored 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


586 


Currituck I    1 ,775 


4,835 

8,609 

3,064 

2,916 

5,430 

2,086 

1,919 

3,179 

978 

5,271 

11,877 

4,986 

3,991 

8,771 

3,723 

1,255 

2,495 

980 

25 

611 

283 

1,062 

2,837 

1,367 

1,828 

1,491 
337 

706 

468 
238 

689 

522 

206 
182 
134 

2,070 

1,930 
140 

1,143 

818 

229 

96 

2,239 

171 

129 
42 


!  White  iColored 

Total  i  Aver-  [  Aver- 

Sehool  I  age     !     age 

Enroll-i  Daily     Daily 


ment 


1,404 

1,324 
80 

44 

1,880 

1,580 
223 

77 

2,570 

3,015 

2,059 
956 

3,825 

3,185 
640 


978 


Attend- 
ance 


7,425 

5,643 

1,782 

5,282 

4,310 
972 

1,567 

3,301 

2,235 
469 
597 

4,076 

3,808 
268 

8,190 

6,464 

1,077 

649 

6,374 

4,739 

3,929 


4,049 
2,913 
1,136 

3,136 

2,615 
521 

612 

2,024 

1,434 
228 
362 

1,270 

1,185 
85 

5,445 

4,322 
709 
414 

3,514 

2,606 

2,067 


1,001 

8,569 

7,187 
814 
568 

7,964 

6,079 

4,145 
1,934 

8,811 

6,908 

1,620 

283 

2,345 


825 

4,869 

4,051 
471 
347 

3,442 

2,275 

1,452 

823 

3,773 

2,880 
738 
155 

993 


Attend- 
ance 


519 

345 

291 

194 

2,788 

916 

2,274 

603 

514 

313 

1,037 

795 
242 

466 

304 
162 

400 

365 

122 
143 
100 

1,283 

1,208 
80 

801 

602 
151 
48 

1,533 

66 

33 
33 


857 

827 
30 

23 

1,195 

1,080 
82 
33 

1,725 

1,751 

1,193 

558 

2,873 

2,495 
378 


593 


Total 

Aver- 
age 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance 


5,086 

3,708 
1,378 

3,602 

2,919 
683 

1,012 

2,389 

1,556 
371 
462 

2,558 

2,393 
165 

6,246 

4,924 
860 
462 

5,047 

2,672 

2,100 
378 
194 

1,773 

1,430 
343 

848 

6,064 

5,131 

553 

380 

5,167 

4,026 
2,645 
1,381 

6,646 

5,375 

1,116 

155 

1,586 
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Table  X.    School.  Attendance — Continued. 


Dare. 


Davidson 

Rural. _ 

Lexington 

Thomasville. 


Davie 

Rural 

Mocksville. 

Duplin 


Durham 

Rural.... 
Durham. 

Edgecombe 

Rural.... 
Tarboro. 


Forsyth 

Rural 

Winston-Salem. 
Kernersville 


Franklin 

Rural 

Franklinton. 

Louisburg 

Youngsville. 


Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City. 

Gates 


Graham . 


Granville 

Rural.. 
Oxford. 

Greene 


Guilford 

Rural 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Guilford  College. 
Gibsonville 


White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


1,548 

10,322 

8,139 
1,113 
1,070 

3,510 

3,250 
260 

6,589 

8,643 

4,961 
3,682 

3,499 

2,530 
969 

12,246 
6,552 
5,414 

280 

4,484 

3.470 
331 
408 
275 

10,790 

7,585 

2,578 

627 

1.976 

1,597 

4,175 

3,513 
662 

2,502 

15,520 

9,696 

2,615 

2,578 

200 

431 


Colored 

School 
Popu- 
lation 


177 

1,207 

679 
254 
274 

823 

703 
120 


4,682 

2,301 
2,381 

6,735 

5,409 
1,326 

6,235 

1,603 

4,542 

84 

4,663 

3,260 
479 
734 
190 

3,379 

2,536 
656 
187 

1,890 


4,217 

3,396 
821 

2,463 

4,813 

2,926 

1,239 

648 


Total 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


1,725 

11,529 

8,818 
1,367 
1,344 

4,333 

3,953 
380 


White 

School 
Enroll- 
ment 


13,325 

7,262 
6,063 

10,234 

7,939 
2,295 

18,481 

8,161 

9,956 

364 


8,392 

6,909 
1,483 

4,965 

20,333 

12,622 

3,854 

3,226 

200 

431 


1,115 

6,787 

5,294 
825 
668 

2,865 

2,628 
237 


Colored 

School 
Enroll 
ment 


3,080       9,669       5,830 


5,570 

3,280 
2,290 

2,557 

1,946 
611 

8,662 

5,189 

3,215 

258 


9,147       3,732 

6,730  i     2,966 
810  '        274 


1,142 

318 

465 

174 

14,169 

8,106 

10,121 

5.627 

3,234 

1,977 

814 

502 

3,866 

1,669 

1,597 

1,294 

3,321 

2,805 
516 

1,969 

12,265 

7,716 

2,363 

1,746 

165 

275 


99 


669 

605 
64 

3,640 

2,616 

1,306 
1,310 

4,107 

3,407 
700 

3,110 

1,172 

1,888 

50 

2,866 

2,. 330 
182 
252 
102 

2,6C2 

2,009 
438 
155 

1,531 


2,554 

2,348 
206 

1,591 

3,718 

2,152 
924 
642 


Total 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


1,214 


White 
Aver- 
ago 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance 


920  7,707 

536  5,830 

198  1,023 

186  854 


3,534 

3,233 
301 

9,470 

8,186 

4,586 
3,600 

6,664 

5,353 
1,311 

11,772 

6,361 

5,103 

308 

6,598 

5,296 
456 
570 

276 

10,708 

7,636 

2,415 

657 

3,200 

1,294 

5,875 

5,1,53 
722 

3,560 

15,983 

9,S68 

3,287 

2,. 388 

165 

275 


774 

5,724 

4,. 554 
654 
516 

1,917 

1,743 
174 


Colored    Total 
Aver-      Aver- 
age age 
Daily  i  Daily 

Attend-  Attend- 
ance       ance 


79 

663 

420 
138 
105 

408 

371 
37 


4,724 

2,370 

4,104 

1,453 

2,212 

585 

1,892 

868 

1,802 

2,163 

1,295 

1,706 

507 

457 

6,113 

1,972 

3,410 

726  , 

2,537 

1,211 

166 

35 

2,203 

1,565 

1,653 

1,230  1 

192 

90  1 

250 

164 

108 

81  ' 

5,426 

1,473 

3,836 

1,217 

1,213 

201 

377 

55 

1,163 

876 

700 

2,209 

1,457 

1,781 

1,304 

428 

153 

1,240 

909 

19,435 

i 
2,475 

5,607 

1,505 

2,152 

691 

1,315 

279 

145 

216 

853 

6,387 

4,974 
792 
621 

2,325 

2,114 
211 

7,094 

5,557 
2,797 
2,760 

3,965 

3,001 
964 

8,085 

4,136 

3,748 

201 

3,768 

2,883 
282 
414 
189 

6,899 

5,053 

1,414 
432 

2,039 

700 

3,666 

3,0  5 
581 

2,149 

11,910 

7,112 

2,843 

1,594 

145 

216 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Halifax 

Rural 

Scotland  Neck. 

Weld  on... 

Enfield.- 


White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


4,741 
2,307 
390 
392 
375 
Roanoke  Rapids I     1,277 


Harnett .— ..J    5,821 

Rural 5,156 

Dunn 665 


Haywood -.. 

Rural 

Waynesville. 
Canton 


Henderson.- 

Rural. 

Hendersonville. 


Hertford. 
Hoke... 


Hyde. 


Iredell 

Rural 

Mooresville. 
Statesville.. 


Jackson . 


Johnston 

Rural 

Selma 

Smithfield. 

Jones 


Lee. 


Rural 

Sanford 

Jonesboro. 

Lenoir 

Rural 

Kinston 

LaGrange.. 


Lincoln 

Rural 

Lincolnton. 


7,343 

6,227 
576 
540 

5,102 

4,409 
693 

1,776 

1,489 

1,587 

9,444 

7,175 
1,193 
1,076 

4,675 

12,134 

10,793 
714 
627 

1,625 

2,933 

1.958 
722 
253 

4,541 

2,402 

1,815 

324 

5,240 

4,464 
776 


Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


8,653 

7,366 
248 
411 
493 
135 

2,470 

2,142 

328 

272 

25 

217 

30 

333 

333 


Total 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


3,376 
2,585 
1,278 

3,300 

2,792 
232 
276 

222 

3,908 

3,185 
313 
410 

1,593 

1,290 

1,290 


3,961 

2,240 

1,412 

309 

1,302 

1,032 
270 


13,394 

9,673 
658 
803 
868 

1,412 

8,291 

7,298 
993 

7,615 

6,252 
793 
570 

5,435 

4,742 
693 

5,152 

4,074 

2,865 

12,744 

9,967 
1,425 
1,352 


White 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


I 


3,347 

1,698 
332 
315 
323 
679 

5,083 

4,568 
515 

5,762 

4,496 
612 
654 

3,837 

3,206 
631 

1,116 

1,268 

1,278 

7,579 

6,031 
742 
806 


4,897  j    3,207 


16,042 

9,608 

13,978 

8,716 

1,027 

484 

1,037 

408 

3,218 

1,357 

4,223 

2,391 

3,248 

1,625 

722 

510 

253 

256 

8,502 

3,876 

4,642 

2,231 

3,227 

1,351 

633 

294 

6,542 

4,427 

5,496 

3,854 

1,046 

573 

Colored 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 

Total 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 

White 
Aver- 
age 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

5,748 

9,095 

2,388 

4,926 

6.624 

1,146 

222 

554 

287 

251 

566 

231 

238 

561 

244 

111 

790 

480 

2,040 

7,123 

3,298 

1,804 

6,372 

2,899 

236 

751 

399 

210 

5,972 

3,772 

4,496 

2,853 

176 

788 

444 

34 

688 

475 

220 

4,057 

2,466 

220 

3,426 

2,013 

631 

453 

2,828 

3,944 

829 

2,051 

3,319 

839 

1,059 

2,337 

844 

2,187 

9,766 

5,298 

1,758 

7,789 

4,075 

176 

918 

542 

253 

1,059 

681 

95 

3,302 

2,144 

2,816 

12,424 

6,166 

2,245 

10,961 

5,570 

260 

744 

306 

311 

719 

290 

1,350 

2,707 

1,007 

1,037 

3,428 

1,773 

1,037 

2,662 

1,137 

510 

.  424 

256 

212 

2,576 

6,452 

2,779 

1,817 

4,048 

1,243 

514 

1,865 

1,281 

t245 

539 

255 

1,043 

5,470 

3,439 

863 

4,717 

3,025 

180 

753 

414 

Colored 
Aver- 
age 
Daily 

Attend- 
ance 


2,639 

2,254 

101 

111 

131 

42 

1,310 

1,100 
210 

141 


Total 

Aver- 
age 
Daily 
-■Attend- 
ance 


127 
14 

139 

139 


1,822 

1,191 

649 

1,395 

1,080 
126 
189 

80 

1,774 

1,400 
153 
221 

883 

802 

802 


1,568 

1,047 
427 
t94 

797 

673 
124 


5,027 
3,400 
388 
342 
375 
522 

4,608 

3,999 
609- 

3,913 

2,853 
571 
489 

2,605 

2,152 

453 

2,651 

2,030 

1,493 

6,693 

5,155 

668 

870 

2,224 

7,940 

6,970 
459 
511 

1,890 

2,575 

1,939 
424 
212 

4,347 

2,290 

1,708 

349 

4,236 

3,698 
538 


tl914  statistics. 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


Macon.. 
Madison 


Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


4,390  201 

7,504  149 


Martin 3,041 

Rural 2,473 


Williaraston... 
Robersonville- 


McDowell 4 

Rural 3, 

Marion 

Old  Fort 


279 

289 

270 

489 
446 
335 


Mecklenburg i  15,285       9,477 

Rural !  7,785 

Charlotte I  7,500 

I 
I 

Mitchell !  3,719 


Montgomery . 

Rural... 
Troy.... 


3,968 

3,602 
366 


5,156 
4,321 


Moore. 5,040 

Rural I  4,424 

Carthage I  328 

Southern  Pines 106 

Aberdeen ;  182 


1,557 

1,329 

228 

2,790 

2,569 

221 


Nash 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope.- 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington. 


7,907 

5,542 

1,793 

572 

4.523 

1,087 
3,436 


Northampton 2,872 

Onslow 3,551 

Orange. 3,159 


Rural 

Chapel  Hill. 


2,946 
213 


Pamlico 1,983       1,439 


Pasquotank 

Rural 

Elizabeth  City. 

Pender 


2,842 

1,364 

1,478 

2,625 


2,699 

1,442 
1,257 

2,858 


Total 

White 

School 

School 

Popu- 

Enroll- 

lation 

ment 

4,591 

3,426 

7,653 

5,638 

6,302 

2,812 

5,201 

2,320 

693 

231 

408 

261 

26       3,745 


086 
305 
446 
335 


24,762 

12,941 
11,821 


5,525 

4,931 
594 

7,830 

6,993 
328 
327 
182 

14,032 

10,055 
3,252 

725 


Colored;  Total 
School    School 
Enroll-  Enroll- 
ment  I    ment 


5,335       2,966 


172       3,598 


114       5,752 


2,261 

1,850 
310 
101 


3,413 

605 

2,681 

605 

427 

305 

9,780 

5,513 

5,295 

3,419 

4,485 

2,094 

2,630 

23 

3,047 

904 

2,729 

704 

318 

200 

4,158 

1,600 

3,585 

1,484 

263 

120 

116 

190 

5,745 

3,787 

3,986 

3,044 

1,327 

661 

432 

88 

8,460 

3,641 

2,057 

2,161 

773 

727 

6,299 

2,868 

1,330 

7,815 

2,499 

3,667 

4,991 

2.720 

1,275 

4,778 

2,505 

1,275 

213 

215 

3,422 

1,676 

1,234 

5,541 

2,251 

1,628 

2,806 

1,111 

1,043 

2,735 

1,140 

585 

5,483 

2,025 

1,631 

5,072 

4,170 

541 

362 

4,018 

3,286 
427 
305 

15,293 

8,714 
6,579 

2,653 

3,951 

3,433 
518 

5,758 

5,069 
263 
236 
190 


White 
Aver- 
age 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance 


Colored    Total 
Aver-     Aver- 
age age 
Daily     Daily 

-Attend-  Attend- 


3,995 

3,780 
215 

2,910 


2,085 
4,224 

2,107 

1,742  i 
178  I 
187  ' 
I 
2,820 
2,213  I 
329 
278 

7,261 

3,643 
3,618 

1,775 

1,962 

1,753 
209 

2,763 

2,345 

203 

78 

137 


9,538 

3,937 

7,030 

2,486 

1,988 

1,093 

520 

358 

5,698 

2,938 

1,500 

555 

4,198 

2,383 

6,166 

1,672 

4,363 

1,935 

1,717 

1,557 
160 


1,116 


113 

106 

1,692 

1,446 

181 

65 

483 

483 


63 


3,191 

1,825 
1,366 

15 

519 

412 

107 

968 

905 


2,201 

1,713 

419 

69 

1,374 

463 
911 

1,680 

906 

963 

963 


735 


3,879 

1,740 

930 

2,1.54 

781 

593 

1,725 

959 

337 

3,656 

1,459 

1,072 

2,198 
4,330 

3,799 

3,188 
359 
252 

3,303 

2,696 
329 

278 

10,452 

5,468 
4,984 

1,790 

2,481 

2,165 
316 

3,731 

3,250 
203 
141 
137 

6,138 

4,199 

1,512 

427 

4,610 

1,018 
3,294 

3,352 

2,841 

2,680 

2,520 

160 

1,851 

2,670' 

1,374 
1,296, 

2,531 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Perquimans 

Riiral 

Hertford. 

Person 

Rural 

Roxboro. 


White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


Pitt. 


Rural 

Greenvillc- 


1,833 

1,534 
299 

3,218 

2,883 
335 

7,154 

6,460 
694 


Polk 2,589 

Randolpli. I  9,922 

Rural I  8,636 

Asheboro j  674 

Randleman !  612 

Richmond 4,337 

Rural _      3,344 

557 
436 


Rockingham 

Hamlet 


Robeson 

Rural---' 

Maxton 

Lumberton. 

Rockingham 

Rural 

Reidsville... 


Rowan 

Rural 

Salisbury. 
Spencer... 


Rutherford.. 

Rural 

R  utherf  ordton. 


Sampson- 


Scotland 

Rural 

Laurinburg- 

Stanly 

Rural 

Albemarle. - 


StokeS- 


7,133 

6,350 
242 
541 

9,091 

8,013 
1,078 

10,094 

8,049 

1,427 

618 

8,400 

7,864 
536 

8,429 


7,188 

6,702 
484 


Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


1,931 

1,624 
307 

2,478 

2,334 
144 


Total  ,  White 
School  I  School 
Popu-  I  Enroll- 
lation      ment 


Colored 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


Total 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


6,382 

13,536 

5,747 

12,207 

635 

1,329 

551 

3,140 

1,622  1  11,544 

1,446  j  10,082 

176  i  850 

!  612 


3,520 

3,074 
310 
136 

9,883 

t9,119 
380 
384 

3,660 

2,855 
805 


12,751 

10,868 
1,883 


2,915  13,009 

2,244  '  10,293 

671  '  2,098 

._i  618 


1,617  j  10,017 
1,617  I  9,481 
536 


3,599 


2,303  j    3,456 

1,686       2,907 

617  549 


891 

891 


•1,990  Indians. 


6,396  1 
t3,073  Indians. 


841 


10,028 

5,759 

4,593 
1,166 

8,077 

7,593 
484 

7,237 


3,764 

1,515 

1,635 

3,158 

1,225 

1,350 

606 

290 

285 

5,696 

2,712 

2,031 

5,217 

2,388 

1,794 

479 

324 

237 

5,214 

4,605 
609 

1,778 

8,198 

7,232 
513 
453 


5,083 

4,599 
484 


3,150 

2,575 
575 

4,743 

4,182 
561 

10,297 

9,204 
1,093 


389  I     2,167 


1,411 

1,240 
171 


7,857 

3,051 

6,418 

2,169 

867 

432 

572 

450 

17,016 

6.220 

15,469 

5,600 

622 

173 

925 

447 

2,683 

2,234 
250 
199 


9,609 

8,472 
684 
453 

5,734 

4,103 
682 
649 


7,872  14,092 

*7,438  I  13,038 

219  :  392 

215  I  662 


6,068  I 

5,369  i 
699  j 

7,744  j 

5,921     ; 

1,276  i 
547  I. 


2,605 

2,104 
501 

2,241 

1,788 
453 


8,673 

7,473 
1,200 

9,985 

7,709 

1,729 

547 


6,846  {     1,244  ;     8,090 


6,486 
360 

5,789 

2,154 

1,688 
466 

4,572 

4,188 
384 

5,323 


1,244 


2,942 

3,186 

2,767 
419 

552 

552 


7,730 
360 

8,731 

5,340 

4,455 
885 


White   Colored 
Aver-  I  Aver- 
age    I     age 
Daily     Daily 
Attend-  Attend- 
ance      ance 


384 


1,007 

772 
235 


3,466 

2,949 
517 

1,224 

5,940 

5,164 
436 
340 


4,555 

4,022 
533 


4,299 

4,051 
248 

4,031 

1,759 

1,415 
344 


5,124       3,125 

4,740       2,809 


316 


668  1     5,991  !     3,013 


1,232 

974 
258 


Total 
Aver- 
age 
Daily 
Attend- 
ance 


1,636   1,100 

1,383     988 
253     112 


4,054 

3,879 
175 


1,077 

978 
99 


2,004  1,238 

1,343  1,010 

315  I  122 

346  106 

I 

3,965  I  4,693 

3,487  I  4,448 

141  ]  136 

337  i  109 


1,882 

1,598 
284 


5,936   1,547 

4,369  I  1,247 

1,057  j    300 

510  - 


704 

704 


1,762 

2,735 

2,404 
331 

398 

398 


388 


2,239 

1,746 
493 

2,736 

2,371 
365 

7,520 

6,828 
692 


254  !   1,478 


7,017 

6,142 
535 
340 

3,242 

2,353 
437 
452 

8,658 

7,935 
277 
446 

6,437 

5,620 
817 

7,483 

5,616 

1,357 

510 

5,003 

4,755 

248 

5,793 

4,494 

3,819 
675 

3,523 

3,207 
316 

3,401 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Surry 

Rural- 

Mount  Airy. 
Elkin 


White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


10,326 

8,731 

1,234 

361 


Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


Swain 3,436 


941 

716 
225 


53 


Transylvania 2,642  247 

Tyrrell 1,146  j  601 

Union....: 9,239  \  3,558 

Rural ....|  8,346  j  3,191 

Monroe 893  '  365 


Vance. 3,379 

P'-ral I     1,883 

Henderson I     1,496 


Total      White 
School  I  School 
Popu-    EnroU- 
lation  j    ment 


11,267       7, 

9,447 

1,459 

361 


845 

,676 
895 
274 


3,489       3,098 


Colored 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


12,795 

11,537 
1,258 


3,590       6,969 

2,189  '     4,072 
1,401  ;     2,897 


Wake.... 13,732     10,075 

Rural ;     9,085  \     6,715 


Raleigh. 


Warren. 


4,647 


2,344 


Washington 1 ,769 

Rural i  1,288 

Roper 161 

Plymouth 320 

Watauga 4,329 

i 

Wayne 7,051 

Rural i  4,674 

Goldsboro \  1,640 

Mount  Olive j  440 

Fremont '  297 


3,360 


23,807 

15,800 
8,007 


8,043 

7,313 
730 

2,572 
1,515 
1,057 

9,369 

6,842 
2,527 


Wilkes 10,577       1,062 

Rural j  10,007  j        973 

North  Wilkesboro \        570  !  89 


4,683  ;    7,027       1,776 


1,436 

1,023 
151 
262 

3,509 

5,814 

4,069 

1,050 

407 

288 

8,813 

8,316 
497 


1  1,932 

3,701 

,  1,143 

2,431 

344 

505 

445 

765 

78 

4,407 

5,400 

3 ,  155 

1,569 

453 

22  :j 


Wilson 6,302 

RuraL [    4,279 

Wilson  City i     1,500 


Lucama.. 
Elm  Citv- 


Yadkin . 


257 
266 

5,072 


Yancey 4,923 


North  Carolina. 

Rural 

City 


540,410 

440,275 
100,135 


5,484 

3,379 

1,707 

142 

256 

388 
105 


260,987 

205,039 
55,948 


12,451 

7,829 

3,209 

893 

520 

11,639 

10,980 
659 


11,786  4,208 

7,658  I  2,888 

3,207  918 

399  196 

522  I  206 


5,460 
5,028 


4,140 
3,843 


801,397  418,902 


645,314 
156,083 


:J46,951 
71,951 


673 

541 
132 


42 


2,889       2,005  202 

1,747  536  I        415 


2,884 

2,612 

272 

2,229 

1,642 
587 

6,380 

4,833 
1,547 


,  I 

White   Colored!  Total 
Total      Aver-  ;  Aver-      Aver- 
School       age     |     age         age 
Enroll-    Daily  ;  Daily  I  Daily 
ment    Attend-JAttend-iAttend- 


ance 


8,518  4,769 

7,217  3,957 

1,027  636 

274  176 

3,140  1,878 

2,207  1,322 

951  372 

10,027  5,623 

9,925  5,061 

1,002  562 


4,801 

3,157 
1,644 

15,749 

11,675 
4,074 


1,945 

1,201 
744 

6,416 

4,386 
2,030 


1,529  1  2,965 

1,042  j  2,065 

195  j  346 

292  I  554 


1,173 

858 
116 
199 


74       3,583       2,476 


4,530     10,344 

2,746       6,815 
1,135       2,185 


459 
190 

832 

756 
76 


866 

478 


4,185 

2,644 
982 
310 
249 


9,645   5,502 

9,072   5,130 

573     372 


2,032  j  4,920 
51   1,749 


96 
169 

342 

73 


187,448 
155,725 
31,723 


292 

375 


1,739 
734 
168 
138 


ance 


401 

330 
71 


34 
133 
342 

2,039 

1,848 

191  I 

j 

1,423 

1,091 

332 

4,084 

2,784 
1,300 


3,866   5,642   1,374   1,946 


1,068 

824 

99 

145 

60 

2,842 

1,592 

865 

254 

131 

541 

496 
45 


3,128       7,336       2,779       1,587 


933 

517 

56 

81 


ance 


3,916   2,215 


41 


5,170 

4,287 
707 
176 

1,912 

1,455 

714 

8,362 

7,609 
753 

3,368 

2,292 
1,076 

10,500 

7,170 
3,330 

3,320 

2,241 

1,682 
215 
344 

2,536 

7.027 

4,236 

1,847 
564 
380 

6,043 

5,626 

417 

4,366 

2,672 

1,251 

224 

219 


4,482   2,750     220    2,970 


2,256 


606,350  292,483  117,657   410,140 

502,676  235,940  97,346  333,286 
103,674  :  36,543  20,311   76,854 


D.    SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM. 


TABLE  XI.     SALARIES  AND  TERM,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows  by  races  the  total  number  of  teachers,  the  school  term 
in  days,  the  whole  annual  amount  paid  teachers,  and  the  average  annual 
amount  paid  each  teacher. 

Summary  of  Table  XI,  and  Compabison  "With  1913-1914. 


Total  number  of  teachers,  1914-'15 

Total  number  of  teachers,  1913-'14 

Increase. 

White  teachers,  1914-15 

White  teachers,  1913-14 

Increase 

Colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Colored  teachers,  1913-'14 i 

Increase.- 

Amount  paid  all  teachers,  1914-'15 

Amount  paid  all  teachers,  1913-'J14 

Increase 

Amount  paid  white  teachers,  1914-'15 

Amount  paid  white  teachers,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Amount  paid  colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Amount  paid  colored  teachers,  1913-'14 

Increase _  

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  teacher,  1914-'15 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  teacher,  1913-'14 

Increase- 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  white  teacher,  1914-'15 
Average  annual  amount  paid  each  white  teacher,  1913-'14.__ 

Increase. 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  colored  teacher,  1914-'15 
Average  annual  amount  paid  each  colored  teacher,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Average  term  of  all  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15 

.\verage  term  of  all  schools  (in  days),  1913-'14 

Increase 

Average  term  of  white  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15. 

Average  term  of  white  schools  (in  days),  1913-'14 

Increase 

Average  term  of  colored  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15 

Average  term  of  colored  schools  (in  days),  1913-'14 

Increase.- 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  all  teachers,  1914-'15 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  all  teachers,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  white  teachers,  ]914-'15 

.Average  monthly  salary  paid  white  teachers,  I913-'14 

Increase 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  colored  teachers,  1913-'14 

Increase 


11,447 

10,994 

453 

8,715 

8,344 

371 

2,732 

2,650 

82 

82,505,368.05 

2,303,417.52 

201,950.53 

2,156,275,29 

1,963,098.10 

193,177.19 

349,092.76 

340,319.42 

8,773.34 

218.87 

209 .39 

9.48 

247 .42 

235 .27 

12.15 

127.77 

128.42 

*.65 

113.3 

113 

.3 
116 
115.5 
.5 
102.4 
104 
*1.6 
$  38.64 

37 .06 
1.55 
42.66 
40.74 
1.92 
24.95 
24.69 
.26 


2,428 
2,261 
167 
1,869 
1,738 
131 
559 
523 
36 
981,886.00 
888,-308.32 
93,577.68 
838,446.72 
744,512.91 
93,933.81 
143,439.28 
143,795.41 
356.13 
421.41 
410.89 
10.52 
473 .43 
454 .42 
19.01 
256.60 
274 .95 
*18  ..35 
169.6 
166.5 
3.1 
170 
166 
4 
168 
167 
1 

49.69 
49.98 
*.29 
55.64 
53.75 
1.89 
30.55 
32.92 
'2.37 


North 
Carolina 


13,875 

13,255 

620 

10,584 

10,082 

502 

3,291 

3,173 

118 

$  3,487,254.05 

3,191,725.84 

295,528.21 

2,994,722.01 

2,707,611.01 

287,111.00 

492,532.04 

484,114.83 

8,417.21 

253.12 

242 .69 

10.43 

285 .59 

271.36 

14.23 

149.66 

153 .57 

*3.91 

123 

121.98 
1.02 
125.6 
124.22 
1..38 
113.5 
114.8 
*1.3 
%  41.16 

39.81 
1.35 
45.60 
43.69 
1.91 
26.21 
26.75 
*.54 


*Decrease. 
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T.\BLE  XI.      S 

ALA.RIES  .\ND  TERM- 

-Continued. 

White 

Colored 

o 

<.5 

MS: 
sei-i  o-s 

r*    _^    C  '^ 

'S  » 
■2  « 

3S 

>  a  c3  t. 

£ 

O 

Eh 

si 
-j;.9i-5Q 

o  ja 

33 

a  ^  o 
>  E  cj  s- 

Alamance 

139 

92 

132.9 

116.6 

128 

128 

S  38,529.40 
23,264.40 

$285.40 

252.87 

42 

32 

115.2 

100.6 

119 

119 

$6,026.21 
4,128.71 

$143.48 

Rural 

129.02 

Burlington 

22 

170 

8,281.00 

394 .34 

2 

170 

640.00 

320.00 

Graham 

12 
6 

170 
140 

3,888.75 
1,400.00 

353 .52 
280.00 

2 

1 

170 
140 

467.50 

1.50.00 

233 .75 

Haw  River 

1.50 .00 

Mebane 

7 
91 
59 

90 

75 
15 

160 
102 
100.1 

125 

118 
160 

154 
120.4 

132.4 

132.4 

1,695.25 
17,721 .72 
10,494.82 

25,387.91 

20,522.91 
4,865.00 

282.54 
194.75 
177.88 

285.25 

273 .64 
347.50 

5 
8 
3 

54 

50 

4 

160 
100 
100 

106.3 

102 
160 

114 

104 

104 

640.00 

1.086.44 

300.00 

5,850.22 

5,235.22 
615 .00 

128.00 

Alexander .. 

135.80 

Alleghany 

100.00 

Anson            .  .      

108.34 

Rural 

104.71 

Wadesboro 

153  .75 

Ashe 

140 
63 

145 

100 
112 
119.5 

140 
140 
130 

20,939.32 
10,679.98 
41,446.38 

149.57 
169.52 
289 .83 

10 

2 

55 

65 
105 
109 

• 

110 

562.60 

240.37 

8.933.00 

56  26 

Avery 

120.18 

Beaufort. 

164.24 

Rural 

109 

107.1 

130 

27,439.63 

251.74 

41 

93 

110 

5,253.00 

128.12 

Washington 

26 

156 



10,966.75 

438 .67 

10 

156 

2,640.00 

264 .00 

Belhaven 

10 

160 

3,040.00 

.337 .77 

4 

160 

1.040.00 

260.00 

Bertie. 

92 

78 
6 
8 

119.3 

112 
160 
160 

150 

150 

20.468.15 

16,788.15 
1,600.00 
2,080.00 

227.42 

215.23 
320 .00 
297.14 

73 

70 
3 

102.4 

100 
160 

107 

107 

8,507.30 

8.007.30 
500 .00 

116.54 

Rural 

114.39 

Windsor.. 

166.60 

.■\ulander 

Bladen                  .  . 

92 
59 

117.2 
112 

140 
126.7 

23,275.94 
11,867.55 

252 .99 
201  .15 

51 
32 

98.2 
102 

140 

6.134.31 
4,059.00 

120.82 

Brunswick 

126.84 

Buncombe 

243 

146 

148 

115,123.41 

437.73 

36 

151 

131 

2,495.20 

166.35 

Rural 

168 
75 

129 
184 

148 

53,379.43 
61,743.98 

317.73 
649 .93 

15 
21 

105 
184 

131 

2,495.20 

166.35 

Asheville 

•649 .93 

Burke    .    _. 

95 

77 
18 

101.5 

88.5 
157 

165 

165 

15,571.25 

9,262.25 
6,309.00 

163.91 

120.28 
371.12 

13 

10 
3 

98 

80 
157 

• 

1,374.75 
650 .50 
724 .25 

105.75 

Rural 

65  .05 

Jlorganton 

241.42 

Cabarrus 

126 

137.8 

140 

34,040.44 

272.33 

29 

121 

120 

4,234.60 

147.75 

Rural-         .. 

94 
32 

112 
170 

140 

20,742.94 
13,297.50 

220.67 
428.95 

22 

105 
170 

120 

2,t2(I.S5 
1,863.75 

110.04 

Concord 

266.25 

Caldwell 

116 

117.5 

130 

23,420.00 

203 .65 

18 

104 

1,994.54 

110.81 

Rural 

99 

109 

130 

17,615.00 

177.92 

15 

100 

1,489.54 

99.30 

Lenoir 

17 

168 

5,805.00 

362.81 

3 

120 

505  .00 

168.33 

Camden 

29 

114  4 

132.1 

7,333.53 

218.40 

13 

102.6 

103.5 

1.843  44 

141  .80 

*Average  amount  paid  both  white  and  colored  teachers. 
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Table  XI.    Salaries  and  Term — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

u  2 

s 

u 

is 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

„fc-l    (U 

EhPh.2 

Average 
Amount  Paid 
Each  Teacher 
for  Year 

03  03 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

^2 

11 

1.-2  >5 

Average 
Amount  Paid 
Each  Teacher 
for  Year 

Carteret 

79 

130 

144 

§20,836.72 

■5270.60 

11 

139.5 

$2,113.75 

.?192.16 

Rural 

58 

119 

144 

13,891.72 

239.51 

■  5 

115 

780.75 

156.15 

Beaufort.. _ 

8 

160 

2,400.00 

342.75 

3 

160 

580.00 

193.33 

Morehead  City_. 

13 

160 

4,545.00 

378.75 

3 

160 

.     753.00 

251.00 

Caswell 

48 

120 

140 

10,654.74 

226 .69 

32 

111 

120 

4,253.82 

132.93 

Rural 

44 

120 

140 

9,904.74 

225.11 

30 

110 

120 

3,953.82 

131.79 

Pelhani 

4 

120 

750.00 

250.00 

2 

120 

300.00 

150.00 

Catawba 

179 

115 

38,658.49 

218.41 

22 

116 

3,093.70 

146.08 

Rural 

146 

104 

116 

27,637.48 

189.30 

16 

100 

1,863.70 

116.48 

Hickory 

21 

160 

7,225.00 

361 .25 

4 

160 

900.00 

225 .00 

Nenton 

12 

160 

3,796.01 

345.09 

2 

160 

330.00 

165.00 

Chatham 

101 

108 

130 

23,083.35 

228 .55 

46 

93 

122 

4,291 .22 

93.29 

Cherokee 

109 

120.6 

140 

26,700.41 

249.53 

3 

120 

400.00 

133.33 

Rural 

87 

108.5 

140 

17,180.41 

197.47 

2 

100 

250.00 

125 .00 

Andrews 

12 

160 

5,425.00 

493.18 

1 

160 

150.00 

150.00 

Murphy 

Chowan 

10 

160 

4,095.00 

455 .00 

36 

124.5 

126.5 

10,561.15 

301 .75 

24 

108 

105 

3,209.99 

133.75 

Rural 

26 
10 

118.5 
180 

126.5 

6,496.15 
4,065.00 

249 .85 
491 .67 

23 
1 

105 
180 

105 

2,977.99 
225  .00 

129  .48 

Edenton 

225  .00 

Clay 

27 

116.5 

152 

5,689.88 

210.73 

1 

102 



100.00 

100.00 

Cleveland 

192 

122.2 

140 

38,701 .34 

203.69 

33 

106.2 

3,799.40 

115.13 

Rural... 

167 
15 

116 
166 

140 
^ 

30,195.34 
5,431.00 

180.81 
387.93 

29 
3 

100.2 
166 

3,049.40 
600 .00 

105.15 

Shelby 

200.00 

Kings  Mountain 

10 

160 

3,075.00 

340.55 

1 

100 

150.00 

1.50.00 

Columbus 

155 

115 

136 

39,458.60 

254.57 

36 

105 

130 

6,184.56 

171 .79 

Craven 

91 

132.9 

132.9 

33,920.25 

376 .89 

53 

113 

116 

8,014.29 

151 .21 

Rural 

62 

118.1 

132.9 

19,919.47 

321.28 

40 

97 

116 

4,803.00 

120.08 

New  Bern 

29 

163 

14,000.78 

500.03 

13 

163 

3,211.29 

247.02 

Cumberland...  . 

129 
97 

27 

127 
116 
165 

141 
141 

37,746.63 

25,-398.34 

•  11,193.29 

297.22 
261 .84 
430.74 

54 

46 

8 

111 

100 
165 

100 

100 

5,982.05 
4,144.56 
1,837.49 

110.80 

RuniL...: 

90.09 

Fayetteville 

229.68 

Hope  Mills 

Currituck 

5 

140 

1 , 155 .00 

288 .75 

46 
29 

166 

137 

130 
111 

130.3 

124 

140 
112 

133 

133 

12,283.42 

8,808.50 

41,772.96 
31,847.75 

267.03 
303 .74 

254.71 

232 .47 

17 
3 

20 

14 

118 
120 

121.5 

105 

127 
120 

3,282.41 
600.00 

3,415.56 

2,097.24 

193.08 

Dare 

200 .00 

Davidson 

170.78 

Rural 

149 .80 

Lexington 

17 

160 

5,500.00 

343.74 

3 

160 

620.00 

206.66 

Thomasville 

12 

160 

4,425.21 

402.29 

3 

160 

698.32 

232.77 

Davie 

63 

57 
6 

114 

109 
160 

151 
151 

14,586.60 

13,026.60 
1,560.00 

235  26 

228 .54 
312.00 

14 

12 

2 

109 

100 
160 

2,027.50 

1,720.00 
307.50 

144.82 

RuraL-. 

143.33 

Mocksville 

153 .75 
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Table  XI.    Salaries  axd  Term — Continued. 


^Vhite 


Colored 


Duplin. 


H 

tea 


134     125 


as 


Durham 

Rural 

Durham. 

Edgecombe 

Rural 

Tarboro. 


Forsyth 

Rural 

Winston-Salem 
Kernersville 


Franklin 

Rural 

Franklinton. 
Louisburg... 
Youngsville. 


Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  Citj' 

Gates 


72 

127 

8 

160 

9 

176 

5 

160 

184 

137 

1:J4 

122 

39 

180 

11 

160 

50 

170 

Graham. 


30       99 


Granville 112  ^  124.3 

Rural 99      116.8, 

Oxford 13  '  180 


Greene - 


Guilford 342     145 

Rural 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Guilford  College 


Gibsonville. 


Halifax 

Rural 

Scotland  Neck.. 

Weldon 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids 


Harnett 

Rural- 
Dunn. 


213 

130 

75 

180 

43 

160 

5 

140 

6  !  140 


125 


157  168  168 

88  I  155  !      168 

69  180      

t 


(3  u 
3  © 

Si 

O  c3 


$28,695.16 


79 

140.2 

151.5 

60 

132.4 

151 .5 

19 

165 

238 

149.4 

139 

125 

123 

139 

107 

180 

6 

156 

94     136.3       151 
151 


153 

153 


170 

147 

131.5 

131.5 


47      112.5       143 


141 
141 


102 

156 

164 

56 

148 

164 

11 

175 

10 

170 

10 

160 

15 

160 

119 

111 

120 

100 

105 

120 

13 

160 

"2  ffl 

^§ 

"  c  "  , 

>  e  s  t. 


.$214.14 


77,803.88  I  498.74 
34,376.95  ,  388.37 
43,426.93  1  638.63 


1^ 


33,716:99 
21,. 561 .81 
11,155.18 

94,637.85 

36,980.25 

56,037.60 

1,620.00 

29,651.50 

21,889.00 
2,587.50 
3,895.00 
1,280.00 

58,680.03 

39,322.15 

15,386.25 

3,971.63 

12,715.72 


32,122.51 

26,909.51 
5,213.00 

12,005.29 

121,445.74 

60,880.65 

37,661.52 

19,683.57 

1,820.00 

1,400.00 

31,444.25 

16,142.50 
3,820.00 
3,357.50 
2,613.00 
5,511.25 

33,141.11 

27,984.61 
5, 156  ..50 


432.27  I 

359.36  1 
619.73  i 


254.31 


4,588.01      152.93 


289 .40 

271.81 
434 .42 

255.43 

359.31 

285.82 
508 .95 
468.65 
455 .00 
280.00 

320.88 

288 .26 
382 .00 
373  .05 
290.33 
393  .66 

280.86 

264 .00 
428 .04 


51 

55 

21 
34 

46 
36 
10 


O  01 

§30 

<.a 


u  :3 


401 .01 

66 

295.84 

28 

528.66 

37 

324.00 

1 

325.84 

49 

304 .01 

42 

369.64 

2 

486.87 

3 

320.00 

2 

322.42 

45 

293 .45 

39 

404.90 

4 

397.16 

2 

105 

155 

114 
180 

107.7 
100.4 
134 

148.6 
120 
170 
160 

119 

113 
160 
176 
120 

104.6 
94 
180 
160 


27     120 


132 

132 


12 
IS 

.  a 

,r   ■    C3 


P^i 


114 

114 


120 

120 


§5,003.28 

15,057.37 

3,111.70 
11,945.67 

7,180.69 

4,864.70 
2,315.99 

17,195.00 

5,415.00 

11,500.00 

280 .00 

7,511  12 

5,900.12 
521.00 
760.00 
330.00 


o  *i  o  ti 

C3      -J  .H    V 

o  ^  a 

>  C  =3  s- 


100 


49 

44 
5 

24 

78 

49 


110 

102 
180 

100 

136 

111 


158 


106 

106 


3,943.75 

1,147.50 

317.50 

3,841.25 


6,579.73 

5,, 571 .75 
1,007.98 


15  I  180 
14  I  176 


79 

65 
5 
3 
4 
2 

40 

38 


140.5 

135 
175 
165 
160 
160 

100 

98 
140 


120   2,570.58 


118 

118 


164 

164 


16,505.05 

8,362.05 
5,493.00 
2,650.00 


10,211.25 

8,000.00 
630 .00 
701 .25 
540 .00 
340 .00 

4,428.65 

3,938.65 
490 .00 


$  98.10 

273 .77 

148.17 
351.67 

156.10 
1.35.13 
231 .60 

260.53 

193  .39 
310.81 
280 .00 

153.29 

140.48 
260 .50 
253 .33 
165 .00 


100   5,408.75   120.20 


101.12 

286 .88 
158.75 

142.27 


134.28 
126.63 
201  ..59 

107.11 

224.42 
170.65 
366.20 
189 .29 


129.25 

123  .OS 
126.00 
233 .75 
1.35 .00 
170.00 

110.7 

103.6 
245.0 
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Table  XI.     Salaries  and  Term — Continued. 


Haywood 

Rural 

Waynesville. 
Q    Canton 


Henderson 

Kuial 

Hendersonville 

Hertford 


Hoke. 
Hyde. 


Iredell 

Rural 

Mooresville. 
Statesville.. 


Jackson. 


Johnston ,... 

Rural 

Selma 

Smithfield- 

Jones 


Lee. 


Rural 

Sanford... 
Jonesboro- 

Lenoir. 

Rural 

Kinston... 
LaGrange. 


Lincoln 

Rural 

Lincolnton. 

Macon 


Madison . 


Martin 

Rural 

VVilliamston... 
Rohersonville. 


White 


1^ 


99 

74 
12 
13 

85 

73 
12 

49 

39 

39 

202 

168 
17 
17 

79 

198 

174 
12 
12 


o 
H 

a  -n 

03  rt 
u  -, 

Ok— 


68 

47 
12 

7 

102 

63 
32 

7 

103 

91 
12 

74 

103 

54 

40 


142.4 

133 
160 
180 

125.3 

118 
170 

105 

131 

133.8 

118 

108 
160 
170 

129.6 

113  3 

107 
158 
160 


01 

o 


Pu. 


44      127 


119.2 

107 
160 
135 

133.5 

117 
160 
160 

118.5 

113 
160 

128 

110 

138 

124 
175 
180 


140 

140 


138 

138 


160 
151 
148.5 

120 

120 


142.5 

111 

111 


182 

127 

127 


135 

135 


128 

128 


138 
150 

160 

160 


$28,885.62 

18,212.85 
5,087.50 
5,585.27 

22,146.51 

18,186.51 
3,960.00 


Oj    " 

0)  "  o 

>  e  03  fc 


S297.89 

246.12 
462.50 
465 .44' 

263 .65 

249.13 
360 .00 


8,118.79 
4,851.00 


50,519.42 

41,811.92 
4,420.00 
4,287.50 


30,497.85 

15,429.79 

12,668.06 

2,400.00 


16,366.31 
2,425.00 
1,780.00 


Colored 


5  03 

s. « 


11.059.34  225.50 

12,325.00  316.03 

i 

12.235.19  !  313.72 

48.564.20  242.82 

35,594.41  211.87 


507 .42 
303  .20 


20,471  .41      259.13 


257.75 

234 .55 
401 .82 
389 .77 


10,318.60  234.51 

16,022.02  250.33 

9,792.02  208.00 

4,620.00  I  420.00 

1,610.00  268.66 


304,98 

244 .92 
408 .65 
400.00 


23,215.82  227.61 

18,963.82  208.39 

4.252.00  386.54 

17.780.61   '  240.28 

22,621.33  219.62 

20,571.31  395.60 


409.16 
346 .43 
3.55 .60 


43 
30 
22 

44 

36 
4 
4 


46 

36 
4 


26 

22 

22 


40 

29 


17 

13 
4 


in   CO 
M  >. 

03  03 

fee 


164 


160 
180 

94 

94 


84 

94. 

107. 

103 

99 
160 
160 

140 

102 

91 
160 
130 

108 

104 
104 


n 

c 

u< 

u 

3 

H 

<A 

X 

03 
H 

CO 

o3 

Eh 

a 
Q 

4^ 

> 

n 

< 

a 

J« 

120 

120 


$1,346  75 


110 


118.3 


140 


1,035.00 
311.75 

1,565.00 

965 .00 
600 .00 

4,445.52 

3,222.37 

3,396.75 

6,285.68 

4,145.40 

1,340.28 

800 .00 

405.03 


6       120       6,266.04 

6       120     I  4,149.10 

820 .00 

1,296 ^94 


121        2,722.00 


116. 

100 
160 
160 

116 

103 
160 


120 

120 


4      100 
4     103 


35 

30  .  106 
4  j  160 
1  i  180 


114.3       160 

160 


2,806.98 

2,806.98 


5,938.78 

3,641.49 

1,697.29 

600 .00 

2,255.15 

1,415.15 
840 .00 

475.00 

472 .50 

6,537.27 

5,302.27 
920 .00 
315 .00 


.-  0) 
03  J3 

03  3 


a>  e  o 
>  B  03  fc; 


S269 .35 


258 .75 
311.75 

136.43 

136.43 


103.38 
307.41 
154 .40 

142 .86 

115.14 
335.07 
200.00 

202.51 

131  .87 

115.25 
205 .00 
216.15 

104.70 

127.58 
127.58 


148.97 

125 .58 
216.16 
200 .00 

132.65 

108.86 
210.00 

118  75 

118.12 

186.78 

176.74 
230 .00 
315 .00 
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Table  XI.     S.^v.l.a.ries  .wa  TEKM^Continued. 


White 


G  o3 


0  u 


:3  53 

O    rf   o 
>   C  rt   •- 


McDowell 

Rural 

Marion. -- 
Old  Fort. 


93      137  7 


75 

12 

6 


Mecklenburg 256 


Rui-al. 

Charlotte. 


Mitchell. 


140 
116 


Montgomery. 

Rural... 


Troy. 


Moore . 


Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
.\berdeen 


Nash. 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope.. 

New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington... 


Northampton . 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural 

Chapel  Hill. 

Pamlico 


Pasquotank 

Rural 

Elizabeth  City. 

Pender 


Perquimans 

Rural 

Hertford. 

Person 

Rural 

Roxboro. 


131 
160 
180 

146 

124 
173 


68      114 


137 

137 

134.7 

134 .7 

136 

117      134 


101 

128 .3 

7 

180 

4 

160 

5 

160 

144 

142.2 

100 

127.2 

36 

180 

8 

160 

99 

170 

23 

170 

76 

170 

93 

116 

78 

123 

81 

116 

74 

110 

7 

180 

47 

125  ■ 

67 

134 

39 

102 

28 

180 

71 

124 

41 

114.7 

32 

102 

9 

160 

74 

124 

63 

113.9 

11 

180 

S22,968.90    S252.40 


17,518.90 
3,960.00 
1,490.00 

114,135  57 

48,216.04 
65,919.33 


79 

90.5 

80 

73 

85 

80 

6 

157 

158 

158 


140.6 

140.6 


170 

170 


133 
147 

150 

150 


143 

108 

108 


131 

116 

116 


140 

140 


233  .58 
360 .00 
298 .00 

443.67 

344 .40 
586.25 


11,586  08  170.38 

17,682.63  j  226.70 

16,242.03  j  222.50 

1,440.00  288.00 


29,595.32 

23,273.32 

2,790.00 

2,210.00 

1,322.00 

59,915.15 

39,282.94 

17,812.21 

2,820.00 

46,756.26 

8,799.50 
37,956.76 

29,523.88 


257.35 

230.18 
465 .00 
552 .00 
330.50 

421 .94 

392 .83 
508 .92 
402 .86 

477.10 

382 .58 
506 .09 

317.46 


22,424.89  295.06 

20,019.08  I  250.24 

16,509.08  !  223.08 

3,510.00  I  585.00 

13,552.93  j  288.35 


19,011.75 

6,070.00 
12,941.75 


298.06 

155 .64 
479 .32 


20,507  25     288.83 


8,665.39 

6,025.39 
2,640.00 


18,777.00 

14.275.00 
4,, 502 .00 


216.63 

188.29 
330 .00 

257.22 

226  ..59 
4.50.2a 


Colored 


-2^ 


13 

13 


83 

51 
32 


30 

24 
6 

33 

31 


57 

44 
10 


40 

14 

26 

57 
30 

29 

29 


21 

25 

16 

9 

37 

30 

26 
4 

35 

32 

3 


<u 

H 

©   CD 


110 

110 


122.4 

90 
174 

100 

98.4 

83 
160 

111 

109 


?  s 


140 


114 

95.5 
180 

160 

170 

170 
170 

105 

102 

110 

110 


93.6 

129 

100 
180 

104 


O 


§1,486.69 
1,486.69 


■3' 

Cm: 

a)  w  _ 

71   S 

>  H 
« 


S114.36 
114.36 


19,148.76 

7,100.95 
12,047.81 


135 

135 


109.7 

109 


170 

170 


111 
108 

133 

133 


93.5 


113 


4,321  .33 

2,581.33 
1,740.00 

4,777.83 

■4,722.63 


55.00 


9,527.28 

6,533.66 

2,750.12 

243  .50 


5,418.00 

2,5.50.00 
2,868.00 


112.3 

105 
160   - 

116 

110 
ISO 

4,015.00 

3,457.50 
557 .50 


218.66 

139.31 
376.49 


112.50       112  50 


144.04 

107 .55 
290 .00 

144.78 

152.34 


27.50 


167.14 

148.58 

275.01 

81.16 


12,842.25  321.05 

3,921.25  I     280.09 

8,921.00  I     343.11 

I 

7,748.80  135.94 

3,315.62  110.52 

4,097.33  141.28 

4,097.33  141.28 


2,994.57       142.12 


216.72 

1,59 .37 
318.66 


4,283.08  115.78 

4,613.01   I  153.77 

3,573.01  j  137.42 

1,040.00  260.00 


115.00 

108.05 
185.83 
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T.VBLE  XI.      S 

VLARIES  .\ND  TERM- 

-Continued. 

White 

Colored 

|l 

s 

<.5 

'S  <» 

r-  ^ 

=  =5  t. 

o'3  ^5 

03  J3 
^§ 

o  e  o 
>  6  03  J; 

1^ 

6 
H 

03  03 

fee 
4.S 

■S   M 

."2  a 

^§ 
60CH  S 

>  C  C3  fc; 

Pitt 

166 

148 
18 

39 

142 

123 
11 

8 

81 

58 
11 
12 

165 

149 

5 

11 

161 

145 
16 

190 

151 
28 
11 

139 

124 
15 

14S 

49 

35 
14 

119 

lio 

9 
109 

159 

137 

17 

5 

73 

106.5 

98 
176 

96.5 

111.4 

104.2 

157 

160 

152.8 
142 
180 
180 

154.3 

151.6 

179 

180 

120 

113 
180 

115  3 

102.8 

166 

157 

111 

105 
160 

112 

143 

128 
180 

100.7 

95 
170 

102 

114 

104 
180 
160 

113 

139 

139 

150 

128.4 

128.4 

163.5 
163.5 

156.2 

156.2 

128 

128 

133.9 

133.9 

108 

108 

127 

155 

155 

140 

140 

130 

126.5 

126.5 

139 

$44,119.97 

37,031.47 
7,088.50 

7,905.33 

33,604.40 

28,064.40 
3,320.00 
2,220.00 

33,937.35 
21,709.21 

7,300.64 
4,927.50 

48,465.95 

43,665.95 
1,865.00 
2,935.00 

45,820.98 

39,124.70 
6,696.28 

55,793.37 

39,630.47 

13,302.90 

2,860.00 

31,712.28 

29,167.05 
2,545.23 

35,735.39 

17,050.15 

11,838.20 
5,211.95 

21,611.51 

18,309.01 
3,302.50 

24,460.31 

28,046.70 

20,451 .45 
6,315.25 
1,280.00 

18,532.42 

S263.72 

251.21 
416.97 

202.70 

240.03 

228.16 
332.00 
317.14 

429.59 
374.30 
730.06 
447 .95 

297.33 

293 .07 
466.25 
293 .50 

286.38 

269 .82 
446.42 

296.77 

282 .45 
492.70 
286.00 

229.80 

235.22 
181 .80 

241 .45 

355.21 

338.23 
400.92 

183.15 

166.45 
412.81 

224.40 

178.64 

149.28 
394.70 
320.00 

253.87 

86 

79 
7 

8 

24 

21 
3 

34 

27 
4 
3 

123 

115 

5 
3 

56 

48 
8 

50 

44 
6 

90.5 

83 
176 

98 

108 

101 
157 
160 

118 

102 
180 
180 

108 

106.5 

120 

140 

123 
113 

180 

104.4 

96 
166 

90 

90 

57,217.43 

5,608.43 
1.609.00 

891 .50 

3,118.80 

2,278.80 
840 .00 

S  83  92 

Rural 

71.00 

Greenville 

Polk... 

229.86 
111.56 

Randolph 

129.66 

Rural 

108.51 

Asheboro _ 

Randleman._.    . 

280.00 

Richmond 

121 

121 

117 

117 

128 

128 

98 

98 

5.076.97 

3,722.60 

699.37 

655 .00 

19,847.32 

18,417.32 

765 .00 

665.00 

7,897.84 

5,907.26 
1,990.58 

8,506.17 

6,695.67 
1,810.50 

149.03 

Rural 

137.87 

Rockiugham 

Hamlet  -. _. 

174.84 
218 .33 

Robinson 

161 .36 

Rural. 

160.15 

Maxton 

153 .00 

Lumberton 

Roclcingham.. 

218.33 
141.03 

Rural 

123  .06 

Reidsville 

Rowan  

248 .82 
170.12 

Rural 

152.17 

Salisbury 

Spencer... 

301 .75 

Rutherford 

25 

25 

90 

90 

2,636.75 

2,636.75 

105.47 

Rural 

105  .47 

Ruthertordton . . 

Sampson 

50 

40 

24 
16 

10 

10 

96.5 

102.9 

92 
160 

90 

90 

108 

100 

100 

5,547.78 

4,908.00 

4.208.00 
700.00 

1,213.00 

1,213.00 

110.95 

Scotland .. 

122.70 

RuraL- 

175.33 

Laurinburg 

Stanly 

44.44 
121 .30 

Rural.  . 

121.30 

Albemarle  ... 

Stokes 

11 

19 

17 
2 

94 

110 

101 
180 

106 

114 

114 

1,529.90 

2,486.82 

1,901.82 
585 .00 

139.08 

Surry . 

130.88 

Rural 

111.87 

Mount  Airy 

Elkin 

292 .50 

Swain 

2 

100 

300.00 

150.00 
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Table  XI.    S.vl.vries  .a.nd  Term — Continued. 


White 


Transylvania- 
Tyrrell 


Union... 

Rural.  __ 
Monroe. 


Vance 

llural -. 

Henderson. 

Wal<e 

Rural 

Raleigh 


52 
25 

167 

147 
20 

70 

44 
26 


125 
90.4 

110.2 

100.7 
180 

141.6 

119 
180 


257      141  .5 


Warren . 


186 
71 

66 


130 
168 

126 


Washington 

Rural 

Roper 

Plymouth. 

Watauga.. 


43  i  136 


31 
5 

7 


122 
160 
180 


Wayne 

Rural... 

Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive. 
Fremont. 


76     102 

151      130 

100  :  107 


31 
11 

9 


180 
160 
180 


Wilkes... 

Rural 

N.  Wilkesboro. 

Wilson... 


199     113 

187     110 
12     160 


Rural 

Wilson  City. 

Lucama 

Elm  City 


'*  rt  O  VC  I 


"^  is 

O  03  S 


>  E  «  i; 


Yadkin. 
Yancey. 


77 

118.2 

25 

180 

6 

157 

6 

168 

86 

108 

79 


Nortli  Carolina. 

Rural 

City 


10,584 

8715 
1869 


109 


125.6 

116 
170 


138       SI 5, 030 .34    S289.04 


155.5 

119.5 

119.5 


129.5 

129.5 


6,877.50  275.10 

44,706.46  269.31 

35,886.46  |  244.12 

8,820.00  .  464.21 

24,994.67  362.22 

14,140.67  321.36 

10,854.00  434.16 


155 

150 

150 


120 

120 


37,654.18 

34,003.18 
3,651.00 


114  i  136.5        148.5      39,555.25 


148 .5 


22,358.65 

13,709.10 

2,000.00 

1,487.50 


148 
144 


Colored 


Is 
1^ 


146.7    106,594.81      416.38 

146.; !     61,514.70  I  330.72 

S     45,080.11  i  644.00 


19,777.55 

299.66 

12,068.38 

294.60 

8,349.87 

269.35 

1,280.00 

320.00 

2,348.51 

.391 .42 

10,198.77 

45,499.30  307.50 

24,132.87  241.32 

14,671.96  489.06 

3,269.64  326.96 

3,424.82  ;  428.10 


190.17 

1S1.S4 
.331.91 

356.35 

290 .36 
571 .21 
400.00 
297 .50 


16,904.75     196.56 
15,296.75  !  193.24 


10 

47 

43 
4 


28 
10 

124 

87 
37 


M  >> 

c3   ?3 


S2 
PS 


104 


80 


98.8 

95 

90.  K 

95 

180 

126 

120 

106 
180 

120 

3  <U 

S  03  , 


O  03  *? 


S  o 

c3J3 

>  =  "  b 


to 


$  749 .65  S149 .93 

1,372.75  137.27 

6,297.00  133.98 

5,037.00  ''  117.14 

1,260.00  :  315.00 


7,490.70 

4,133.70 
3,357.00 


128  112.2  24,417.06 
110.8  112.211,367.55 
168     ,13,049.51 


23 

16 
2 


123 

100 
160 
180 


3  102 

72  127 

46  102 

18  !  180 


3,589.80 

2,226.80 
520.00 
843 .00 

262.00 


6 

160 

2 

140 

25 

110 

23 

105 

2 

160 

103     11,247.47 

103     j  5,517.50 

I  4,171.22 

1,173.75 

385.00 


110 

110 


3,553.56 

3,113.56 
440 .00 


50  128 

31  j  98.4 

1.5  180 

2  I  157 

2  I  168 

95 
100 


136      2,994,722.01 


136     i2, 156,275.29     247.42 


838,446.72 


285.59    3,291 


473 .43 


1,732 
559 


113.5 

102.4 
168 


970.00 
222 .50 


120     492,532.04 


120 


349,092.76 
143,439.28 


197.10 

147.63 
335.70 

196.91 

130 .66 
352.69 


61   1  110.4        115       7,713.00  '     126.44 


156.08 

139.17 
260.00 
168 .60 

87  33 

156.21 
119.15 

231.90 
195  .62 
192 .50 

142.14 

135 .37 
220 .00 


98.4  10,679.67  213.59 

98. 4 1 14, 976 .50  |  160.53 

'  5,113.17  j  .340.88 

!       260.00  1  130.00 

I      330.00  165.00 


121 .25 
111.25 


151  .35 


E.    SCHOOLHOUSES,   DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


TABLE  XII.     SCHOOL  PROPERTY,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows,  by  races,  the  number  and  value  of  public  schoolhouses 
and  grounds,  rural  and  city. 

Summary  of  T;Able  XII,  and  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


Rural 

City 

North 
Carolina 

Total  value  of  all  school  property,  1914-'15 

$5,738,209.75 

5,030,710.02 

707,499.73 

5,137,494.25 

4,470,892.25 

666,602.00 

600,715.50 

559,817.77 

40,897.73 

7,719 

7,619 

100 

5,427 

5,. 356 

71 

2,292 

2,263 

29 

743  .39 

655 .04 

88.. 35 

946.65 

851 .55 

95.10 

262.09 

247 .38 

14.71 

$4,695,907.11 

4,047,993.25 

647,913.86 

4,133,089.46 

3,586,074.09 

547,015.37 

562,817.65 

461,919.16 

100,898.49 

330 

309 

21 

213 

199 

14 

117 

110 

7 

$10,434,116.86 

Total  value  of  all  school  property,  1913-'14    . .  -. 

9,078,703.27 

Increase... .  

1,355,413  ..59 

Value  of  white  school  property,  1914-'15 

9,270,583.71 

Value  of  white  school  property,  1913-'14 . ._  

8,056,966.34 

Increase .       _  . .  .  . . 

1,213,617.37 

Value  of  colored  school  property,  1914-'15 

Value  of  colored  school  property,  1913-'14 

1,163,533.15 
1,021,736.93 

Increase ............ 

141,796.22 

Total  number  schoolhouses,  1914— '15    . 

8,049 

Total  number  schoolhouses,  1913-'14 

7,928 

Increase .._          ..... .  . 

121 

Number  white  schoolhouses,  1914-'15. 

5,640 

Number  white  schoolhouses,  1913-'14..  ..  _     . 

5,555 

Increase . .       .       ... 

85 

Number  colored  schoolhouses,  1914-'15 .... 

2,409 

Number  colored  schoolhouses,  1913-'14 

2,373 

Increase       ..                                            .....  

36 

Average  value  of  e.ich  schoolhouse,  1914-'15 ._..._ 

14,230.02  !            1,296.32 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  1913-'14 

13, 100. .30 
1,129.72 

1,162.74 

Increase .          . 

133 .58 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  white,  1914— '15    . 

19,404.18  !            1.643.05 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  white,  1913-'14 

Increase .                 _                                   .       . 

18,020.47 

1,383.71 

4,810.41 

4,199.27 

611.14 

1,450.39 
192 .66 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  colored,  1914-'15 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  colored,  1913-'14 

Increase .                     ....       _       ...._ 

482 .99 

430.57 

52.42 

• 

White 

Colored 

Total 
Houses 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
^'alue  of 

School 
Property 

Total 
Value 

Alamance 

Rural _. 

Burlington.. 

59 

52 
4 
1 
1 
1 

51 

38 

$112,975.00 

.56,975.00 
18,000.00 
20,000.00 
6,000.00 
12,000.00 

18,715.00 

26,870.00 

31 

28 
1 
1 

$10,645.00 

7,845.00 

2,000.00 

800.00 

90 

80 
5 

2 
1 
2 

57 
40 

$123,620.00 

64,820.00 
20,000.00 

Graham. 

20,800.00 

Haw  River 

6,000.00 

Mebane 

1 
6 
2 

12,000.00 

Alexander 

1,237.00 
150.00 

19,952.00 

Alleghany 

27,020.00 
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Table  XII.    School  Property — Continued. 


Anson 

Rural 

Wadesboro 

Ashe 

Avery.. 

Beaufort 

Kural 

Washington 

Belhaven 

Bertie 

Rural 

Windsor 

Aulander 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Rural 

.A.sheville* 

Burlce 

Rural 

Morganton 

Cabarrus 

Rural 

Concord 

Caldwell.- 

Rural 

Lenoir 

Camden 

Carteret 

Rural 

Morehead  City 

Beaufort 

Caswell. __ 

Rural 

Pelham 

Catawba 

Rural 

Hickory 

Newton 

Chatham 

•From  lOU  report 


White 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


47 

45 

9 


83 

81 
1 
1 

58 

56 
1 
1 


42 


90 
12 

60 

59 
1 

50 

47 
3 

67 

66 

1 


47 

42 
3 

2 

44 

42 
2 

79 

76 
2 
1 

75 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


-575,000.00 

55,000.00 
20,000.00 


100  j     37,490.00 
44       14,500.00 


121,681.58 

51,031.00 
49,650.58 
21,000.00 

54,000.00 

.38,. 500 .00 

12,500.00 

3,000.00 


71        31,800.00 


24,675.00 


102     356,643.00 


136,803.00 
219,840.00 

54,330.00 

24,. 3.30 .00 
30,000.00 

123,500.00 

.38,000.00 
85,500.00 

62,3E0.00 

37,350.00 
25,000.00 


18       29,950.00 


63,000.00 

28,000.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 

20,130.00 

18,930.00 
1,200.00 

102,250.00 

48,250.00 
39,000.00 
15,000.00 

36,190.00 


Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


I 


42 

41 
1 

10 


35 

33 
1 
1 

53 

52 
1 


Total 
Value  of 

.School 
Property 


47 

28 

16 

13 

3 

11 

10 


21 

20 
1 

15 

14 

1 

12 


1 

1 

39 

38 
1 

17 

15 
1 
1 

39 


817,000.00 

14,000.00 
3,000.00 

700 .00 

500.00 

10,482.86 

5,564.00 
2,918.86 
2,000.00 

14,250.00 

14,000.00 
2.50.00 


5,400  00 
3.425  00 

26,852.00 

4,787.00 
22,065.00 

2,050.00 

1,550.00 
500 .00 

9,500.00 

4,500.00 
5,000.00 

2,425.00 

1,925.00 

500 .00 

2.495.00 

3,700.00 

1,200.00 

2,000.00 

500.00 

7,800.00 

7,. 500. 00 
300.00 

4,700.00 

3,200.00 

1,000.00 

500 .00 

6.400.00 


Total 

Total 

Houses 

Value 

89 

%  92,000.00 

86 

69,000.00 

3 

23,000.00 

110 

38,190.00 

46 

15,000.00 

118 

132,164.44 

114 

56,. 595  .00 

1                   2 

52,569.44 

2 

23,000.00 

111 

68.250.00 

108 

52,. 500. 00 

2 

12,750.00 

1 

3,000.00 

118 

37,200.00 

70 

28,100.00 

118 

383,495.00 

103 

141,. 590 .00 

15 

241,905.00 

71 

56,380.00 

69 

25,880.00 

2 

.30,. 500. 00 

71 

133,000.00 

67 

42,500.00 

4 

90,500.00 

82 

64,775.00 

80 

39,275.00 

2 

25,. 500 .00 

30 

32,445.00 

55 

66.700.00 

48 

29,200.00 

4 

12,000.00 

3 

25,, 500 .00 

83 

27.930.00 

80 

26,430.00 

3 

1,500.00 

96 

106,950.00 

91 

51,4.50.00 

3 

40,000.00 

2 

15,500.00 

114 

42,590.00 

94 
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Table  XII.    School  Property — Continued. 


Cherokee -.. 

Rural. _ 

Andrews 

Murphy 

Chowan. 

Rural 

Edenton 

Clay 

Cleveland... 

Rural 

Shelby 

Kings  Mountain 

Columbus 

Craven 

Rural 

New  Bern 

Cumberland 

Rural 

Fayette  ville 

Hope  Mills 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Rural 

Lexington 

Thomasville 

Davie 

Rural. 

Mocksville 

Duplin 

Durham 

Rural 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Rural 

Tarboro 

Forsyth... 

Rural 

Winston-Salem.. 
Kerners  ville 


White 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


52 

48 
3 
1 

20 

18 
2 

15 


33 
16 

95 

93 
1 
1 

37 

36 
1 

84 

36 

31 
5 

40. 

37 
3 

92 

83 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


$215,100.00 

125,100.00 
50,000.00 
40,000.00 

30,600.00 

20,600.00 
10,000.00 

15,000.00 


76 

95,000.00 

74 

40,000.00 

1 

30,000.00 

1 

25,000.00 

91 

92,835.00 

47 

163,020.00 

43 

68,020.00 

4 

95,000.00 

69 

146,500.00 

65 

59,000.00 

3 

80,000.00 

1 

7,500.00 

24,275.00 
16,225.00 

100,800.00 

50,008.00 
40,000.00 
10,000.00 

27,215.00 

19,215.00 
8,000.00 

73,750.00 

380,141.26 

130,335.00 
249,806.26 

92,828.00 

47,828.00 
45,000.00 

349,147.50 

65,000.00 

272,147.50 

12,000.00 


Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


16 

15 
1 


21 

20 
1 


36 

35 

33 
2 

47 

46 
1 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


14 


17 

15 
1 
1 

9 

9 


44 


200.00 

200 .00 


7,200.00 

7,200.00 


300 .00 

3,500.00 

2,000.00 
1,500.00 


8,175.00 

26,250.00 

8,250.00 
18,000.00 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 
15,000.00 


4,300.00 

1,200.00 

9,850.00 
3,550.00 
5,000.00 
1,300.00 

3,395.00 
3,395.00 


9,500.00 


22 

54,962.50 

19 

7,500.00 

3 

47,462.50 

37 

20,405.00 

34 

10,405.00 

3 

10,000.00 

29 

63,445.00 

23 

9,000.00 

5 

51,945.00 

1 

2,500.00 

Total 
H  ouses 


53 
49 

3 
1 

36 

33 

3 

16 

97 

94 
2 
1 


Total 
Value 


8215,300.00 
125,300.00 

50,000.00 
40,000.00 

37,800.00 

27,800.00 
10,000.00 

15,300.00 

98,500.00 

42,000.00 
31,500.00 
25,000.00 


127       101,010.00 


82 

76 
6 

116 

111 
4 
1 

47 


189,270.00 

76,270.00 
113,000.00 

171,500.00 

69,000.00 

95,000.00 

7,500.00 

28,575.00 


17 

17,425.00 

112 

110,650.00 

108 

54,350.00 

2 

45,000.00 

2 

11,300.00 

46 

30,610.00 

45 

22,610.00 

1 

8,000.00 

128 

83,250.00 

58 

435,103.76 

50 

137,835.00 

8 

297,268.76 

77 

113,233.00 

71 

58,2.33.00 

6 

55,000.00 

121 

412,592.50 

106 

74,000.00 

13 

324,092.50 

2 

14,500.00 
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Table  XII.    School  Property — Continued. 


White 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


Franklin 

Rural 

FrankliDton 

Louisburg* 

Youngsville 

Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Rural 

Oxford 

Greene 

Guilford. 

Rural__ 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Guilford  College. - 

Halifax 

R  iral 

Scotland  Xeck 

Weldon 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids.. 

Harnett 

Rural 

Dunij 

Haywood 

Rural 

Waynes  ville 

Canton 

Henderson 

Rural 

Hendersonville 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

*From  1914  report 


47 

44 
1 
1 
1 

68 

64 
1 
1 


23 

57 

56 
1 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


885,500.00 

37,500.00 

18,000.00 

25,000.00 

5,000,00 

104,650.00 

63,650.00 
11,000.00 
30,000.00 


32       32,425.00 


10,175.00 

84,500.00 

56,000.00 
28,. 500. 00 


33       29,720.00 


107 

92 
9 
4 

2 

321,608.52 

139,000.00 

105,608.52 

70,000.00 

7,000.00 

49 
43 

1 
1 
2 
2 

98,127.01 
26,963.00 
30,000.00 
15,164.01 
6,000.00 
20,000.00 

63 

62 

1 

110,000.00 

80,000.00 
30,000.00 

58 

55 
2 

1 

96,400.00 

31,400.00 
50,000.00 
15,000.00 

55 

54 

1 

76,475.00 

46,475.00 
30,000.00 

31 

*25,980.00 

20 

40,450.00 

26 

18,700.00 

Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


39 

36 
1 
1 
1 

26 

24 
1 
1 

21 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


§13,200.00 

5,200.00 

3,500.00 

4,000.00 

500 .00 

13,325.00 

7,825.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

4,450.00 


Total 
Houses 


48 

47 

1 

19 

37 

32 
3 
2 


11,329.25 

5,200.00 
6,12:1.25 

5,900.00 

63,485.70 

12,500.00 
10,985.70 
40,000.00 


63 

59 
1 
1 

1 
1 

21,670.34 
12,310.00 
3,000.00 
2,360.34 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

32 

31 
1 

7,456.00 

6,8.56.00 
600.00 

3 

1 

1 
1 

3,000.00 

1,000.00 
2,000.00 

9 

9 

2.300.00 

2,300.00 

34 

7,590.00 

26 

4,700.00 

19 

4,150.00 

86 

80 
2 
2 

2 

92 

88 
2 
2 

53 

23 

105 

103 

2 

52 

144 

124 

12 


112 

102 
2 
2 
3 
3 

95 

93 
2 

61 

56 
3 
2 

64 

63 
1 

65 

46 

45 


Total 

Value 


S  98,700.00 

42,700.00 

21,500.00 

29,000.00 

5,. 500 .00 

117,975.00 

71,475.00 
16,000.00 
30,500.00 

36,875.00 

10,175.00 

95,829.25 

61,200.00 
34,629.25 

35,620.00 

385,094.22 

151,500.00 

116,594.22 

110,000.00 

7,000.00 

119,797.35 

39,273.00 
33,000.00 
17,524.35 
8,000.00 
22,000.00 

117,456.00 

86,856.00 
30,600.00 

99,400.00 

32,400.00 
52,000.00 
15,000.00 

78,775.00 

48,775.00 
30,000.00 

33,570.00 

45,150.00 

22,850.00 
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Table  XII.    School  Property — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

Total 
Houses 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Total 
Value 

Iredell 

101 

97 
2 
2 

46 

97 

95 
1 
1 

31 

32 

30 

1 
1 

48 

44 
3 

1 

60 

59 
1 

58 
72 

45 

43 

67 

65 
1 

80 

72 
8. 

38 

58 

57 
1 

$151,175.00 

58,675.00 
25  ,'000 .00 
67,500.00 

70,575.00 

129,410.00 

94,410.00 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 

15,050.00 

45,550.00 

19,. 550 .00 
16,000.00 
10,000.00 

117,000.00 

32,000.00 
75,000.00 
10,000.00 

60,000.00 

35,000.00 
25,000.00 

26,000.00 

55,000.00 

37,000.00 

29,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 

74.000.00 

40,000.00 

30,000.00 

4,000.00 

400,832.00 

146,725.00 
254,107.00 

18,750.00 

46,000.00 

18,000.00 
28,000.00 

38 

34 

1 
1 

3 

36 

34 
1 

1 

2J 

16 

16 

.SI  6, 350. 00 

9,8.50.00 
2,500.00 
4,000.00 

2,900.00 

11,600.00 

5,600.00 
2,000.00 
4,000.00 

5,000.00 

4,450.00 

4,450.00 

137 

131 
3 
3 

49 

133 

129 
2 

2 

52 

48 

46 

1 
1 

79 

72 
5 
2 

73 

71 
2 

62 

76 

72 

68 
2 
2 

78 

76 

1 
1 

140 

130 
10 

39 

78 

73 
5 

$167,525.00 

Riu-al 

Mooresville* 

68,. 525 .00 
27,500.00 

Statesville 

71,500.00 

Jackson         .  

73,475.00 

Johnston 

141,010.00 

Rural . 

100,010.00 

Selma                 _ 

12,000.00 

Smithfield 

2.f),ono.oo 

Jones                         

20,050.00 

Lee 

50,000.00 

Rural 

24,000.00 

16,000.00 

Jonesboro 

10,000.00 

Lenoir                        . 

31 

28 
2 
1 

13 

12 

1 

4 

4 

27 

25 
1 
1 

11 

11 

19,150.00 

7,6.50.00 

10,000.00 

1,500.00 

7,225.00 

2,225.00 
5,000.00 

400  00 

600  00 

14,750.00 

12^500 .00 

1,500.00 

750.00 

4,600.00 

4,600.00 

136.150.00 

Rural 

Kinston -  . 

39,650.00 
85,000.00 

LaGrange 

Lincoln    ...  ..' 

11,500.00 
67,225.00 

Rural                .              -  . 

37,225.00 

Lincolnton 

30,000.00 

Macon    .      .  . 

26,400.00 

Madison   _ 

55,600.00 

Martin 

51,750.00 

Rural      . 

41,500.00 

VVilliamston.  ...     .  . 

6,, 500 .00 

Roberson  ville  _ .  _ 

McDowell                -  --.  .  . 

3,750.00 
78,600.00 

Rural 

44 , 600 .00 

Marion 

30,000.00 

Old  Fort 

4,000.00 

60 

58 
2 

1 

20 

16 
4 

30,610.00 

17,610.00 
13,000.00 

300.00 

5,200.00 

1,700.00 
3,. 500 .00 

431,442.00 

Rural 

164,335.00 

Charlotte 

267,107.00 

19,050.00 

Montgomery 

51,200.00 

Rural 

Troy 

19,700.00 
31,. 500 .00 

"From  1914  report. 
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Table  XII.     School  Property- — Continus'l. 


Moore 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash. 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope.- 

New  Hanover __ 

Rural 

Wilmington 


Northampton. 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural 

Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico 


Pasquotank 

Rural 

Elizabeth  City. 

Pender 


Perquimans 

Rural 

Hertford. 

Person. 

Rural 

Roxboro. 


Pitt. 


Rural 

Greenville. 


Polk 


Randolph 

Rural 

Asheboro 

Randlenian. 


Richmond 

Uural 

Rockingham. 
Hamlet 


White 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

j 

70 

§165,252  59 

67 

114,603.00 

1 

16,508.00  1 

1 

10,000.00  1 

1 

24,OS0..59 

58 

192,345.00 

53 

80,345.00 

3 

100,000.00 

2 

12,000.00 

20 

14 


37 
52 

47 

46 
1 

24 


38 

106 

104 
1 
1 

42 

40 
1 
1 


339.264.00 

38,. 332 .00 
300,932.00 

58,650.00 

38,668.00 

40,000.00 

37,000.00 
3,000.00 

40,900  00 


24 

79,550.00 

22 

18, 5.50  .-00 

2 

61,000.00 

45 

41,000.00 

28 

34,150.00 

27 

17,1.50.00 

1 

17,000.00 

48 

37,200.00 

47 

14,700.00 

1 

22,500.00 

88 

139,900.00 

86 

103,900.00 

2 

35,000.00 

10,550  00 

122,300.00 

82,300.00 
25,000.00 
15,000.00 

93,100.00 

10,100.00 
43,000.00 
31,000.00 


Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


27 

2^ 


42 

38 
2 
2 

15 

13 

9 


Total 
\'alue  of 

Srh'iol 
Property 


$  8,286.00 
8,2.S6.00 


17 

15 

2 

33 

19 

18 
1 

31 

30 


33,385.00 

12,385.00 

20,000_.00 

1.00!). 00 

79.673.00 

5.050.00 
74,625.00 


43  13,600.00 

19  4.837.00 

27  7.000.00 

27  I  7,000.00 

11  11.850  00 


8.820.00 

4,.s2;}.oo 

4,000.00 
6.000.00 

13,700.00 

7,700.00 
6,000.00 

6,180.00 

3,680.00 


1 

2,. 500 .00 

1 

59 

1 
13,660.00  1 

58 

8,660.00  1 

1 

5,000.00 

9 

1.875  00 

20 

6,000.00 

19 

4,500.00 

1 

1,500.00 

25 

8,400.00 

23 

4,800.00 

1 

2,500.00 

1 

1,1 00. 00 

Total 
H  ouses 


35 

27 


74 

73 

1 

35 


Total 
Value 


97  .$173,538  59 

04  122,94'J.OO 

1  16,500.00 

1   I  10,000.00 

1   !  24.08:)  ..50 

100  225,730.00 

<.H  92,730.00 

5  ,  12:1,000.00 

4  '  13,000.0,1 


419.937.09 

43,382.00 
.375.. 5.55 .00 


80         72,250  00 
71  43,503  03 


47,000.00 

44,000.00 

3,000.00 

52,750  00 


41 

88,370.00 

37 

23,370.00 

4 

65,000.00 

78 

47,030  00 

47 

47,850.00 

45 

24,850.00 

2 

25,000.00 

79 

43,380.00 

77 

I8,:iso.oo 

2 

25,000.00 

147 

152.560.00 

144 

112,560.00 

3 

40,000.00 

47 

12.425  00 

126 

128,300.00 

121 

86,81)0.0:) 

2 

26,500.00 

1 

15,000.00 

67 

101,500.00 

63 

23,900.00 

2 

45,500.00 

2 

32,100.00 
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Table  XII.    School  Property — Continued. 


Robeson 

Rural 

Maxton 

Lumberton 

Rockingham 

Rural 

Reidsville 

Rowan... 

Rural _. 

Salisbury 

Spencer 

Rutherford 

Rural. __ 

Rutherf  ordton 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Rural 

Laurinburg. _ . 

Stanly . 

Rural 

Albemarle 

Stokes... 

Surry 

Rural--- 

Mount  Airy 

Elkin 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Rural 

Monroe 

Vance 

Rural*—- 

Henderson 

Wake 

Rural 

Raleigh -. 

*Estimated  on  1914 


White 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


76 

74 
1 
1 

83 

81 
2 

87 

83 

3 

1 

87 


82 

27 

24 
3 

64 

62 
2 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


;235,395.25 

165,395.25 
10,000.00 
60,000.00 

144,805.00 

114,605.00 
30,000.00 

110,825.00 
55,825.00 
30,000.00 
25,000.00 

63,850.00 

51,850.00 
12,000.00 

101,450.00 

59,300.00 

29,300.00 
30,000.00 

84,950.00 
59,950.00 
25,000.00 


Colored 


68  ;     42,800.00 


98 

97,675.00 

95 

52,675.00 

2 

25,000.00 

1 

20,000.00 

46 

38,000.00 

30 

40,235.00 

23 

15,000.00 

93 

149,135.00 

90 

110,135.00 

3 

39,000.00 

31 

93,625.00 

25 

23,625.00 

6 

70,000.00 

83 

378,298.00 

75 

2.59,130.00 

8 

119,168.00 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


86 

83 
2 
1 

39 

38 
1 

35 

34 
1 


24 

24 


47 

31 

22 


10 

15 

14 
1 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


$26,763.50 

25,263.50 

1,500.00 

10,000.00 

11,100.00 

8,600.00 
2,500.00 

11,615.00 

6,615.00 
5,000.00 


5,500.00 

5,500.00 


8,594.00 

15,600.00 

8,600.00 
7,000.00 

2,700.00 

2,700.00 


2,950.00 

3,700.00 

2,100.00 
1,600.00 


42 

41 
1 

25 

22 
3 

58 

54 
4 


700.00 
2,750.00 
2,000.00 

20,000.00 

17,000.00 
3,000.00 

23,000.00 

5,000.00 
18,000.00 

63,626.00 

23,498.00 
40,128.00 


Total 
Houses 


162 

157 
3 
2 

122 

119 
3 

122 

117 
4 
1 

111 

110 
1 

129 

58 

46 
12 

73 

71 
2 

78 

113 

109 
3 
1 

48 

32 

32 

135 

131 
4 

56 

47 
9 


129 
12 


Total 
Value 


$272,158.75 

190,658.75 
11,500.00 
70,000.00 

155,705.00 

123,205.00 
32,500.00 

122,440.00 

62,440.00 
35,000.00 
25,000.00 

69,350.00 

57,. 350 .00 
12,000.00 

110,044.00 

74,900.00 

37,900.00 
37,000.00 

87,650.00 

62,650.00 
25,000.00 

45,750.00 

101,375.00 

54,775.00 
26,600.00 
20,000.00 

38,700.00 

42,985.00 

17,000.00 

169,135.00 

127,135.00 
42,000.00 

116,625.00 

28,625.00 
88,000.00 

441,924.00 

282,628.00 
159,296.00 
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Table  XII.    School  Property — Continued. 


White 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


Warren 

Washington • 

Rural _ 

Roper 

Plymouth 

Watauga 

Wayne. , 

RuraL__. _.. 

Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive 

Fremont 

Wilkes 

Rural 

North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson 

Rural* 

Wilson 

Lucama 

Elm  City 

Yadkin _ ._. 

Yancey 

North  Carolina 

Rural 

City 


37 

25 

22 
2 
1 

64 

74 

64 
5 
2 

3 

136 

135 
1 

55 

49 
3 
2 
1 

60 

46 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


S32,780.00 

42,500.00 

31,000.00 
0,500.00 
5,000.00 

28,500.00 

I 
186,950.00 

62,950.00 
84,000.00  j 
25,000.00  I 
15,000.00  I 

146,749.00 

113,573.00 

33,176.00 

126,200.00 

44,000.00 

75,000.00 

1,200.00 

6,000.00 

18,545.00 

31,850.00 


5,640    9,270,583.71 


5,427 
213 


5,137,494.25 
4,133,089.46 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


37  I  .$12,600.00 


15 

14 
1 


44 

40 
2 
1 
1 

20 

19 
1 

29 

26 
1 
1 
1 

6 

4 


7,000.00 

6,300.00 
700.00 


2,409 

2,292 
117 


22,725.00 

11,725.00 

5,500.00 

3,500.00 

2,000.00' 

7,088.00 

5,588.00 
1,500.00 

26,700.00 

10,400.00 

15,000.00 

800.00 

500.00 

270 .00 

200.00 


1,163,533.15 

600,715..50 
562,817.65 


Total 
Houses 


74 

40 

36 

3 

1 

64 

118 

104 

7 

3 

4 

156 

154 

2 

82 

75 
2 

3 

9 


Total 
Value 


§  45,380.00 

49,500.00 

37,300.00 
7,200.00 
5,000.00 

28,500.00 

209,675.00 

74,675.00 
89,500.00 
28,500.00 
17,000.00 

153,837.00 

119,161.00 
34,676.00 

152,900.00 

54,400.00 

90,000.00 

2,000.00 

6,500.00 


66         18,815  00 
50  i      32,050.00 


8,049    10.434,116.86 


7,719 
330 


5,7.38,209.75 
4,695,907.11 


♦Estimated  on  1914. 
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TABLE  XIII.     LOG  SCHOOLHOUSES,  DISTRICTS,  DISTRICTS  WITHOUT 
HOUSES,  AND  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  districts,  the  number  of  log  schoolhouses, 
the  number  of  districts  without  schoolhouses,  and  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  districts,  by  counties  and  races. 

Summary  of  Table  XIII,  and  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


Number  of  school  districts 

'  White 

Colored 

Number  of  log  schoolhouses 

White 

Colored 

Number  of  districts  having  no  house 

White 

Colored :._. 


1913-'14 


7,663 
5,395 
2,268 
254 
114 
140 
273 
150 
123 


1914-'15 


7,784 

5,447 

2,337 

140 

32 

108 

211 

99 

112 


Decrease 


•121 

*52 

*69 

114 

82 

32 

62 

51 

11 


White 


School 
Districts 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson .'. 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland- 
Currituck 

Dare 

Da\adson 

Da\de 

Duplin 

Durham 

•Increase 


52 
51 
39 
45 
100 
47 
67 
56 
73 
46 
93 
61 
49 
65 
18 
42 
44 
78 
81 
49 
19 
15 
74 
89 
43 
65 
33 
19 
94 
41 
91 
31 


Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 


Districts 
Having 

No 
Houses 


Colored 


It.-         •  ^ 

,  Districts 
School    I  Having 
Districts  !      Log 
Houses 


Districts 
Having 

No 
Houses 


Decrease  in 
School  Districts 


White     i  Colored 


2 

I 

1 
2 
4 

1 

5 

1 

1 
2 

7 

1  S 

1 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1 
3 

■   _ 

1 

28 

8 

3 

41 

10 

2 

31 

52 

49 

26 

13 

10 

22 

14 

13 

6 

39 

15 

42 

2 

15 
1 
20 
38 
33 
46 
14 
1 
15 
13 
44 
19 


30 
3 


1 
*2 


*1 


•1 
*11 
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Table  XIII.     Log  Schooi>houses,  Districts,  Etc. — Continued. 


Edgecombe — 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates. -. 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

HajTvood 

Henderson 

Hertford.. 

Hoke. 

Hyde... 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones. 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg... 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.., 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt... 

Polk.. 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham... 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson. 

Scotland 

Stanly _ 

Stokes 

Surrj' 


White 


School 
Districts 


37 
83 
42 
65 
32 
23 
56 
33 
86 
44 
64 
55 
54 
33 
24 
27 
97 
49 
95 
28 
32 
44 
59 
58 
72 
43 
51 
72 
48 
61 
69 
53 
14 
38 
50 
47 
23 
22 
23 
26 
42 
88 
37 
108 
41 
76 
69 
85 
86 
84 
24 
63 
68 
96 


Districts    Districts 
Having  I   Having 

Log      j       No 
Houses   1   Houses 


Colored 


School 
Districts 


36 
23 


Districts  !  Districts 
Having      Having 

Log      I       No 
Houses      Houses 


Decrease  in 
School  Districts 


1 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

White 


36 

27 
21 


47 
19 
35 
63 
33 

1 

9 
34 
28 
19 
35 

3 
24 
19 
18 
28 
11 

4 

4 
25 
11 
58 

1 
19 
31 
38 
13 
41 
19 
27 
12 
16 
12 
19 
31 
58 

9 
21 
24 
t85 
34 
39 
24 
49 
22 
10 
10 
15 


14 


18 


2 
1  , 


2i 
1  j 
1  I 
1 
1 
2 
10 


Colored 


•1 


*1 
*3 


*InereasR.        t'-9  Indians. 
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Table  XIII.    Log  Schoolhouses,  Districts,  Etc. 

—Continued. 

White 

Colored 

• 

Decrease  in 
School  Districts 

School 
Districts 

Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 

Districts 
Having 

No 
Houses 

School 
Districts 

Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 

Districts 
Having 

No 
Houses 

White 

Colored 

Swain 

53 
31 
23 
92 
25 
76 
41 
23 
64 
64 
135 
45 
55 
51 

3 

7 

1 

2 
2 

9 
42 
24 
58 
39 
16 

3 
40 
19 
27 

9 

2 

*2 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

2 

1 
1 
4 

1 

*2 

*2 

Vance 

*1 

Wake 

2 

1 

Warren    _ 

Washington- 

Watauga 

1 

3 

1 

"^ 

Wilkes  -    . 

1 

1 

*1 

Wilson 

•  1 

4 

Yadkin 

2 
1 

1 

5 

1 

Total 

5,447 

32 

99 

2,337 

108 

112 

*20 

•21 

•Increase. 
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TABLE  XIV.     NUMBER  OF  WHITE  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  white  rural  schools,  the  school  population 
and  the  land  area  of  the  counties,  the  number  of  white  rural  schools  having 
only  one  teacher,  the  number  of  white  rural  schools  having  two  or  more 
teachers,  the  number  of  white  rural  schools  in  which  some  high  school  sub- 
jects are  taught,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  to  each  school,  and 
the  average  area  in  square  miles  of  the  school  districts  of  each  county. 

Summary  of  Table  XIV,  a>^d  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


Number  of  white  rural  schools 

Rural  white  school  population 

Land  area  of  State  in  square  miles 

Average  area  covered  by  each  rural  school 

School  population  to  each  rural  school 

Number  of  schools  ha\'ing  only  one  teacher... 

Number  of  schools  having  two  or  more  teachers 

Number  of  schools  in  which  some  high  school  subjects  are 
taught 


1913-'U 


5,247 

429,399 

48,740 

8.9 

78.9 

3,368 

2,059 

1,124 


1914-'15 


5,481 

440,275 

48,740 

8.9 

80.3 

3,261 

2,220 

1,157 


Increase 


234 
10,876 


1.4 

•107 

161 

33 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen. 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland  . 

Currituck 

Dare 

'Decrease 


Land 

Area  of 

the 

County 

in  Square 

Miles 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Rural 

of  Rural 

of  Rural 

of 

White 

Schools 

Schools 

Rural 
White 

School 
Popu- 

Having 
Only 

Having 
Two  or 

Schools 

lation 

One 

More 

Teacher 

Teachers 

52 

4,256 

492 

21 

31 

51 

3,853 

289 

19 

32 

39 

2,640 

234 

24 

15 

45 

3,122 

556 

27 

18 

99 

6,766 

427 

75 

24 

47 

3,595 

215 

35 

12 

77 

4,575 

840 

50 

27 

56 

2,793 

703 

43 

13 

73 

3,293 

1,004 

62 

11 

46 

2,907 

790 

31 

15 

93 

10,821 

639 

43 

50 

61 

5,144 

534 

45 

16 

51 

4,958 

390 

24 

27 

68 

5,550 

472 

43 

25 

18 

1,152 

220 

10 

8 

41 

2,722 

573 

29 

12 

44 

2,284 

402 

37 

7 

78 

7,590 

408 

24 

54 

80 

4,860 

696 

55 

25 

51 

3,948 

454 

30 

21 

18 

1,267 

165 

12 

6 

14 

1,326 

220 

6 

8 

74 

7,045 

488 

18 

56 

89 

6,312 

933 

50 

39 

43 

2,514 

660 

31 

12 

65 

4,780 

083 

43 

22 

33 

1,775 

292 

25 

8 

17 

1,548 

377 

6 

11 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 


5 
12 
10 
17 
10 

4 
11 
13 
10 

8 
19 

2 
12 

8 
11 

2 

7 
12 
12 
3 
2 
3 

16 
30 
9 
16 
10 
4 


School 
Popula- 
tion to 
Each 
School 


81.8 
75.5 
67.6 
69.5 
68.3 
76.3 
59.4 
50 
45.1 
63.2 
116.3 
84.3 
97.2 
81.6 
64 
66.4 
61.8 
97.3 
60.8 
77.4 
70.4 
94.7 
95.2 
71 

58.4 
73.5 
53.8 
91 


Average 

Area 
Covered 
by  Each 

Rural 

School  in 

Square 

Miles 


9.5 

5.7 

6 
12.3 

4.3 

4.6 
10.9 
12.5 
13.7 
17.2 

7 

8.7 

7.6 

7 

12.2 
14 

9.1 

5.2 

8.7 

9 

9.2 
15.7 

6 

10.5 
15.3 
10.5. 

9 
22 .2; 
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Table  XIV.     Number  of  White  Rural  Schools — Continued. 


Number 

of 

Rural 

White 

Schools 


Rural 
White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


j     Land 
,  Area  of 
[       the 

County 
in  Square 
;     Miles 


Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Only 

One 
Teacher 


Number  i 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having  ' 
Two  or 

More 
Teachers  \ 


Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haj'wood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell- 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones . 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell ... 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow.--. 

Orange 

Pamlico-.- 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 


94 

8,139 

569 

53 

41 

42 

3,250 

258 

33 

9 

91 

6,589 

783 

60 

31 

31 

4,961 

291 

13 

18 

37 

2,530 

509 

23 

14 

83 

6,552 

376 

55 

28 

43 

3,470 

468 

18 

25 

66 

7,585 

371 

36 

30 

32 

1,976 

359 

21 

11 

23 

1,597 

298 

18 

5 

56 

3,513 

503 

25 

31 

32 

2,502 

252 

20 

12 

86 

9,696 

691 

42 

44 

44 

2,307 

676 

35 

9 

60 

5,156 

595 

28 

32 

55 

6,227 

546 

28 

27 

53 

4,409 

358 

37 

16 

31 

1,776 

341 

24 

7 

23 

1,489 

486 

16 

7 

27 

1,587 

617 

20 

7 

97 

7,175 

588 

35 

62 

49 

4,675 

494 

29 

20 

94 

10, 793 

694 

44 

50 

31 

1,625 

417 

25 

6 

32 

1,958 

261 

19 

13 

43 

2,402 

397 

24 

19 

61 

4,464 

299 

34 

27 

57 

4,390 

513 

45 

12 

71 

7,504 

436 

49 

22 

43 

2,473 

438 

33 

10 

53 

3,489 

443 

34 

.  19 

71 

7,785 

597 

32 

39 

45 

3,719 

221 

19 

26 

60 

3,602 

498 

48 

12 

67 

4,424 

639 

42 

25 

52 

5,542 

586 

29 

23 

14 

1,087 

216 

8 

6 

38 

2,872 

504 

11 

27 

53 

3,551 

743 

34 

19 

47 

2,946 

390 

25 

22 

23 

1,983 

350 

7 

16 

22 

1,364 

223 

16 

6 

45 

2,625 

815 

27 

18 

26 

1,534 

252 

22 

4 

51 

2,883 

391 

41 

10 

88 

6,460 

627 

55 

33 

37 

2,589 

251 

27 

10 

108 

8,636 

803 

81 

27 

42, 

3,344 

521 

33 

9 

75' 

6,350 

895 

34 

41 

80 

8,013 

579  j 

43 

37 

83  1 

8,049 

489  ' 

37 

46 

86  . 

7,864 

544 

55 

31 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 


9 

5 
18 
22 
13 

5 
12 
12 


4 
14 

4 

5 
24 

3 
20 

8 
42 
15 
19 
17 


School 
Popula- 
tion to 
Each 
School 


86.6 
77.4 
72.4 

160 
67.7 
78.8 
80.7 

115 
61.8 
69.4 
62.7 
78.2 

115.5 
52.4 
85.9 

113.2 
83.2 
57.3 
64.7 
58.8 
74 
95.4 

113.6 
52.4 
61.2 
56 
73.2 
77 

105.7 
57.5 
83.6 

109.6 
82.6 
60 
66 

105 
77.6 
75.6 
67 

62.7  ; 
82.5  I 
62  I 
58.3  i 
59 

56.5 
73.5 
70 
80 
79.6 
84.6 

100.1 
97 
91.4 


Average 

Area 
Covered 
by  Each 

Rural 

School  m 

Square 

Miles 


6 

6.1 


9.4 
13.8 

4.5 
10.9 

5.6 
11.2 
13 

9 

7 

8 
15 


8 


9.9 
9.9 
6.7 
11 
21 
23 
6 
10 
7.4 
13.4 
8.1 
9.2 
4.9 
9 

6.2 
10.2 
8.4 
8.4 
5 

8.3 

9.6 

11.2 

15.4 

13.3 

14 

8.3 

15.2 

10.1 

18.1 

9.6 

7.7 

7.3 

7 

7.47 

12.4 

11.9 

7.2 

5.9 

6.3 
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Table  XIV.     Number  of  White  Rur.\l  Schools— Continued. 


■ 

Number 

of 

Rural 

White 

Schools 

Rural 
White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Land 
■  Area  of 

the 

County 

in  Square 

Miles 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Onlv 
One 
Teacher 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Two  or 

More 
Teachers 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 

School 
Popula- 
tion to 
Each 
School 

80.4 
70.3 

106.4 
91.1 
96 
67.4 
85.2 
49.9 
89.7 
75.3 

118 
57.1 
56 
67.6 
73 

75.2 
89.1 
92.2 
96.3 

Average 

Area 
Covered 
bv  Each 

Rural 

School  in 

Square 

Miles 

Sampson  _.  _ 

80 
24 
63 
68 
91 
51 
31 
23 
93 
25 
77 
41 
23 
64 
64 
133 
48 
55 
51 

6,429 
1,686 
6,702 
6,396 
8.731 
3,436 
2,642 
1,146 
8,346 
1,883 
9,085 
2,344 
1,288 
4,329 
4,674 
10,007 
4,279 
5,072 
4,923 

937 
349 
416 
480 
520 
553 
379 
390 
565 
279 
745 
425 
327 
317 
615 
735 
384 
324 
298 

40 
16 
39 
31 
50 
37 
21 
19 
47 
12 
20 
28 
17 
42 
44 
89 
28 
32 
29 

40 
8 
24 
37 
41 
14 
10 
4 

46 
13 
57 
13 
6 
22 
20 
44 
20 
23 
22 

27 
8 
7 

10 

15 

6 

6 

2 

16 
5 

24 

12 

6 

6 

11 

32 

6 

4 

9 

11.7 

Scotland 

14.5 

Stanly 

6.6 

Stokes 

7 

Surry 

5.7 

Swain  .             

10.8 

Transylvania 

TjTrell 

12.2 
17 

Union 

6.1 

Vance 

11.1 

Wake 

9.7 

Warren 

10.3 

Washington 

Watauga 

11.6 
5 

Wayne    .- 

9.6 

Wilkes 

5.5 

8 

Yadkin 

5.9 

Yancev---    

5.8 

Total    '    - 

5,481 

440,275 

48,740 

3,261 

2.220 

1,157 

80.3 

8.9 
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TABLE  XV.     NUMBER  OP  COLORED  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  colored  rural  schools,  the  school  popula- 
tion and  the  land  area  of  the  counties,  the  number  of  colored  rural  schools 
having  only  one  teacher,  the  number  of  colored  rural  schools  having  two  or 
more  teachers,  and  the  number  of  colored  rural  schools  in  which  some  high 
school  subjects  are  taught. 


Summary  of  Table  XV,  and  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


Number  of  colored  rural  schools 

Rural  colored  school  population 

Land  area  of  State  in  square  miles 

Average  area  covered  by  each  rural  school 

School  population  to  each  rural  school 

Number  of  schools  having  only  one  teacher 

Number  of  schools  having  two  or  more  teachers 

Number  of  schools  in  which  some  high  school  subjects  are 
taught - 


19 13-' 14 


2,318 

198,737 

48,740 

20.9 

85 

1,972 

346 

65 


1914-'15 


2,337 

205,039 

48,740 

20.8 

88 

1,934 

403 

79 


Increase 


15 
6,302 

*.l 

3 

•38 

57 

14 


Number 

of 

Rural 

Colored 

Schools 

Rural 
Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Land 

Area 

of  the 

County 

Number  of 

Rural 

Schools 

Having 

Only 

One 

Teacher 

Number  of 

-   Rural 

Schools 

Having 

Two  or 

M  ore 
Teachers 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 

Alppiapn*^ 

27 

8 

3 

42 

8 

2 

34 

52 

45 

26 

13 

10 

22 

15 

13 

5 
39 
15 
38 

2 
15 

1 
20 
41 
33 
46 
14 

1 
14 
13 

2,048 

372 

112 

4,262 

192 

68 

2,712 

4,908 

3,182 

2,198 

763 

471 

1,792 

.593 

920 

266 

2,637 

934 

2,635 

114 

1,941 

52 

1,857 

3,055 

2,916 

3,991 

1,062 

177 

679 

703 

404 
297 
223 
551 
399 
230 
819 
712 
1,013 
812 
624 
534 
387 
427 
218 
538 
396 
408 
676 
451 
161 
185 
485 
937 
685 
665 
273 
405 
563 
264 

23 

7 

3 

34 

8 

2 

29 

40 

40 

20 

11 

10 

22 

15 

13 

5 

34 

14 

34 

1 

9 

1 

16 
31 
27 
46 
11 

4 

1 

Alexander 

AUeffhanv 

..  -  .  .     -- 

8 

Avery 

Beaufort 

5 
12 
5 
6 
2 

Bladen                   

1 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Caldwell 

Carteret 

Caswell     .  --           

5 

1 

•    4 

1 

■       6 

4 

Catawba 

1 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland                          

4 

10 

6 

2 

Columbus 

2 

Currituck 

3 

1 
1 
1 

Dare 

1 

Davidson 

13 
12 

Davie 

•Decrease. 
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Table  XA 

'.     Number 

Number 

of 

Rural 

Colored 

Schools 

or  Coi.ORKD  RuR.vL  Schools— Co;i< 

iiiucd. 

Rural 

Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

3,080 
2,301 
5,409 
1,609 
3,260 
2,536 
1,890 

Land 

Area 

of  the 

County 

Number  of 

Rural 

Schools 

Having 

Only 

One 

Teacher 

38 
17 
36 
19 
27 
24 
16 

Number  of 

Rural 

Schools 

Having 

Two  or 

More 
Teachers 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schf)ols  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 

Dupliu  _                        _  _ 

44 
•      19 
36 
23 
37 
31 
21 

830 
284 
515 
369 
471 
359 
356 
302 
504 
258 
674 
681 
596 
541 
362 
339 
380 
596 
592 
494 
688 
403 
247 
436 
296 
531 
431 
438 
437 
590 
219 
489 
643 
584 
199 
523 
645 
386 
358 
231 
883 
251 
386 
644 
258 
795 
466 
1,006 
573 
483 
547 
921 

6 
2 

3 

Diu'ham 

Edgecombe. 

Forsyth . 

4 

10 

7 

5 

Franklin 

Gaston... 

2 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville ..   . 



44 
16 
35 
62 
31 

1 

7 
34 
29 
21 
35 

3 
33 
21 
18 
28 
12 

4 

4 
25 
11 
54 

1 
19 
27 
38 
13 
43 
18 
24 
12 
16 
38 
19 
31 
56 

9 
21 
24 
*84 
38 
38 
23 
45 

3,396 
2,463 
2,926 
7,366 
2,142 
25 

333 
3,376 
2,585 
1,278 
2,792 

222 
3,185 
1,593 
1,290 
2,240 
1,032 

201 

149 
2,728 

816 
5,156 
26 
1,329 
2,529 
4,472 
1,074 
4,943 
1,784 
1,832 
1,439 
1,442 
2,858 
1,624 
2,334 
5,747 

551 
1,446 
3,074 
9,119 
2,855 
2,244 
1,617 
3,599 

44 
9 
22 
60 
24 

4 

Greene ..  .  ... 

7 
13 
2 
7 
1 
1 
11 
1 
4 
4 
1 
6 
4 
2 
1 
2 

Guilford.. 

1 

Halifax  ...    . 

Harnett... 

4 

Haywood .      .. 

Henderson 

6 
23 
28 
17 
31 

2 

27 
17 
16. 
27 
10 

4 

4 
21 
10 
49 

1 

15 
24 
34 
12 
23 
11 
21 

5 
15 
34 
13 
31 
49 

8 
18 
20 
t41 
29 
33 
21 
41 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde      ... 

Iredell _ 

6 

Jackson.. 

1 

Johnston  .     . 

2 

Jones 

1 

Lee  . 

1 

Lenoir...    

Lincoln.. 

1 

Macon...  .. 

Madison. .  .. 

Martin 

4 
1 
5 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg . 

Mitchell.. 

4 
3 

4 
1 

20 
7 
3 
7 
1 
4 
6 

1 

Moore...  . 

Nash  .  . 

New  Hanover 

Northampton  .. 

10 

Onslow    .. 

Orange 

1 

Pamlico... 

1 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

1 

Perquimans  . 

3 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk.__.. 

Randolph 

7 
1 
3 
4 
§43 
9 
5 
2 
4 

1 
1 
5 

Robeson_ 

Rockingham 

t  8 

Rowan 

Rutherforfl 

Sampson : 

1 

*28  Indian  schools.    tl9  Indian  schools.    t2  Indian  schools.    §9  Indian  schools. 
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Kind  of  Eural  Schools,  1914-1915 


Table  X\ 

'.    Number 

OF  CoLOHED  Rural  ScHOOLS^Co/ii 

nued. 

- 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 
Rural 

Number 

Rural 

Land 

Area 

of  the 

County 

Rural 

Rural 

Schools  in 

of 

Colored 

Schools 

Schools 

Which 

Rural 

School 

Having 

Having 

Some  High 

Colored 

Popu- 

Only 

Two  or 

School 

Schools 

lation 

One 

M  ore 

Subjects 

Teacher 

Teachers 

Are 

Taught 

Scotland 

22 

2,907 

387 

19 

3 

3 

Stanly 

10 
10 
15 

891 
841 
716 

413 

472 
531 

8 

9 

13 

2 
1 

2 

Stokes - -- 

Surry 

1 

Swain 

2 
2 
9 

53 
247 
601 

560 
371 
397 

2 

Transylvania 

2 
1 

Tyrrell. 

8 

Union.. 

43 
23 
55 

3,191 
2,189 
6,715 

561 
276 

841 

41 
20 
30 

2 

3 

25 

Vance 

Wake 

1 

Warren 

39 

4,683 

432 

24 

15 

1 

Washington 

16 

1,143 

334 

15 

1 

1 

Watauga 

3 

40 

18 

27 

8 

2 

78 

3,155 

973 

3,379 

388 

105 

323 
597 
718 
392 
334 
302 

3 
.35 
16 
23 

8 
2 

Wayne .     .             

5 
2 
4 

Wilkes    — 

2 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 

2,337 

205,039 

48,740 

1,934 

403 

79 

F.    TEACHERS. 


TABLE  XVI,  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED,  1914-1915. 

This  table  shows,  by  races,  the  number  and  sex  of  public  school  teachers, 
rural  and  city,  employed  during  1914-1915. 

Summary  of  Table  XVI,  and  Compakisox  With  1913-1914. 


Total  number  teachers  employed,  1914-'15. 
Total  number  teachers  employed,  1913-'14. 

Increase _. 

White  teachers,  1914-'15 

White  teachers,  1913-14 

Increase 

Colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Colored  teachers,  1913-'14 . 

Increase 

White  men  employed,  1914-'15 

White  men  employed,  19ft-'14 

Increase _. 

White  women  employed,  19 14-' 15. _ 

White  women  employed,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Colored  men  employed,  1914-'15 

Colored  men  employed,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Colored  women  employed,  1914-'15 

Colored  women  employed,  1913-'14 

Increase 


Rural 

City 

North 
Carolina 

11,447 

2,428 

13,875 

10,994 

2,261 

13,255 

453 

167 

620 

8,715 

1,869 

10,. 584 

8,344 

1,738 

10,082 

371 

131 

502 

2,7.32 

559 

3,291 

2,650 

523 

3,173 

82 

36 

118 

2,097 

213 

2,310 

2,028 

201 

2,229 

69 

12 

81 

6,618 

1,656 

8,274 

6,316 

1,537 

7,853 

302 

119 

421 

792 

125 

917 

709 

121 

830 

83 

4 

87 

1,940 

434 

2,374 

1,941 

402 

2,. 343 

*1 

32 

31 

White 


c—  o 


Alamance 

Rural 

Burlington 

Graham 

Haw  River 
Mebane 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson_ 

Rural 

Wadesboro 

Ashe 

*Deecrase. 


22 

17 

'     2 

1 

1 

1 

45 

27 

18 

17 
1 

105 


117 

75 

20 

11 

5 

6 

46 

32 

72 

58 
14 

35 


133 

92 
22 
12 


Colored 


a 
o 


M 

-73 
a 

J3 

cS  o 

o 

n 

o  o 

tD 

HU 

r^    ' 

13 

10 
1 
1 


b 

7 

1 

91 

5 

59 

2 

90 

16 

75 

15 

15 

-1 

140 

5 

29 
22 
1 
1 
1 
4 


42 
32 
2 
2 
1 
5 


O  c   O 


1 

3 

38 

54 

35 

50 

3 

4 

5 

10 

181 

124 

24 

14 

12 

99 

62 

144 

125 

19 

150 
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Teachers,  1914-1915 


Table  XVI.    Number  and 

Sex  of 

Teachers  Employed— Cofi<('/i«er, 

White 

Colored 

m-B 

a 

a 

2 

1 

a 

i 

Total 

Colored 

Teachers 

Total  Whit 
and  Colore 
Teachers 

Avery                                     -         ...  

27 

14 

10 
3 
1 

6 

4 
1 
1 

23 

21 

61 

47 
14 

13 

12 

1 

30 

25 
5 

35 

34 

1 

4 

17 

15 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

47 

41 

3 

3 

21 

26 

24 
1 
1 

36 

131 

99 

23 

9 

86 

74 
5 
7 

69 

38 

182 

121 
61 

82 

65 

17 

96 

69 
27 

81 

65 
16 

25 

62 

43 

7 

12 

46 

43 
3 

132 

105 

18 

9 

80 

83 

63 

11 

9 

63 

145 

109 
26 
10 

92 

78 
6 
8 

92 

59 

243 

168 
75 

95 

77 
18 

126 

94 
32 

116 

99 
17 

29 

79 

58 

8 

13 

48 

44 
4 

179 

146 
21 
12 

101 

109 

87 
12 
10 

1 

8 

5 

2 

1 

22 

20 
2 

1 

47 

36 
8 
3 

51 

50 
1 

2 

55 

41 

10 

4 

73 

70 
3 

65 

Beaufort    

200 

Rural                                                          .  - 

150 

Washington 

36 

Belhaven                  .-..._... 

14 

Bertie                                              .  -      .  .  . 

165 

Rural .              

148 

Windsor 

9 

Aulander 

8 

Bladen       .           ..          ....-_  

16 

7 

8 

6. 
2 

5 

4 

1 

4 

2 
2 

7 

6 
1 

6 

1 

1 

4 

4 

12 

10 
1 
1 

16 

1 

1 

35 
25 

28 

9 
19 

8 

6 
2 

25 

20 
5 

11 

9 
2 

7 

10 
5 
3 

2 

28 

26 

2 

10 

6 
3 

1 

30 

2 
1 
1 

51 

32 

36 
15 
21 

13 

10 
3 

29 

22 

7 

18 

15 
3 

13 

11 

5 
3 
3 

•       32 

30 
2 

22 

16 
4 
2 

48 

3 

2 
1 

143 

Brunswick 

91 

Buncombe 

279 

Rural 

183 

Asheville ..          _  -  _  - 

96 

Burlce 

108 

Rural ...              ... 

87 

Morganton         ,  .  .  

21 

155 

Rural .              .... 

116 

Concord-     

39 

Caldwell . 

134 

Rural  .. 

114 

Lenoir..  .  .  .  . 

20 

Camden                      .      ...      . 

42 

Carteret  _  

90 

Rural  ....       .                                   

63 

Beaufort .  

11 

Morehead : 

16 

Caswell 

80 

Rural 

74 

Pelham 

6 

Catawba     

201 

Rural  . 

162 

Hickory 

25 

Newton 

14 

Chatham . 

147 

112 

Rural 

89 

Andrews .... . . 

13 

Murphy 

10 

Teachers,  1914-1915 
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Table  XVI.     Number  axd 

Sex  of 

Teachers  Emplovbd— (' 

oiiliiiued 

White 

Colored 

(U-O 

a 
B 

o 

Total 
White 
Teachers 

o 

E 
o 

Total 

Colored 

Teachers 

Total  Whit 
and  Colore 
Teachers 

Chowan_  _. 

1 

35 

26 
9 

13 

36 

26 
10 

27 

5 
5 

1 

19 

18 
1 



24 

23 

1 

1 

60 

Rural  . 

49 

Edenton...                                         .   _   

1 

14 

11 

Clay : ____ 

28 

Cleveland .  .  . 

35 

33 
1 
1 

34 

13 

157 

134 

14 

9 

121 

78 

192 

167 
15 
10 

155 

91 

17 

14 
2 
1 

13 

14 

16 

15 

1 

23 
39 

.  33 

29 
3 

1 

36 
53 

225 

Rural 

196 

Shelbv 

18 

Kings  Mountain.  _,.       ... 

11 

Columbus .  _. 

191 

Craven 

144 

Rural 

9 

53 

62 

11 

29 

40 

102 

New  Bern 

4 

25 

29 

3 

10 

13 

42 

Cumberland 

22 

107 

129 

12 

42 

54 

183 

Rural _ 

19 

2 

78 
25 

97 
27 

9 
3 

37 
5 

46 
8 

143 

Fayetteville 

35 

1 
3 

7 

4 
43 
22 

5 
46 
29 

.  .      _ 

5 

Currituck-.. 

5 

1 

12 
2 

17 
3 

63 

Dare. 

32 

Davidson 

60 

58 

106 

79 

166 

137 

8 
6 

12 

8 

20 
14 

186 

Rural.. 

151 

Lexington 

1 

16 

17 

1 

9 

3 

20 

Thomas  ville 

1 

11 

12. 

.  1 

2 

3 

15 

Davie 1 

16 

47 

63 

7 

7 

14 

77 

Rural  . 

15 
1 

42 
5 

57 
6 

6 

1 

6 

1 

12 
2 

69 

Mocksville 

8 

Duplin 

16 

30 

18 
12 

11 

118 

127 

70 
57 

68 

134 

157 

88 
69 

79 

12 

6 

1 
5 

9 

39 

49 

20 

29 

37 

51 

55 
21 
34 

46 

185 

Durham... 

212 

Rural 

109 

Durham... 

103 

Edgecomba 

125 

Rural . 

9 

51 

60 

8 

28 

36 

96 

Tarboro 

2 
47 

17 
191 

19 
238 

1 
17 

9 
49 

10 
66 

29 

Forsyth 

304 

Rural 

38 

•      8 

87 
99 

125 
107 

12 
4 

16 
33 

28 
37 

153 

Winston-Salem 

144 

Kernersville 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

7 

Franklin 

12 

82 

94 

17 

32 

49 

143 

Rural 

8 

64 

72 

10 

32 

42 

114 

J  ranklinton 

1 

7 

8 

2 

2 

10 

Louisburg 

2 
1 

7 
4 

9 
5 

3 
2 

3 

2 

12 

7 
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Table  XVI.     Number  and 

Sex  of 

Teachers  Employed — Continued. 

White 

Colored 

! 

a 

a 

ID 

a 

o 

a 

0 
1 

-II 

C3   0    '^ 

HUE- 

Total  Whit 
and  Colore 
Teachers 

Gaston 

28 

21 
3 
2 

1 
10 

7 

6 

1 

5 

51 

35 
9 
5 
1 
1 

8 

3 
1 

1 
2 
1 

29 

28 
1 

31 

28 
2 

1 

23 

22 

1 

2 

7 
9 

58 

55 
1 

2 

33 

158 

113 

36 

9 

49 

20 

105 
93 
12 

42 

291 

178 

66 

38 

4 

5 

94 

53 

10 

9 

8 

14 

90 
78 
12 

88 

46 
10 
12 

62 

51 
11 

47 

32 

30 

144 

113 
16 
15 

48 

184 

I        134 
39 
11 

.         50 

30 

112 
99 
13 

47 

342 

213 

75 

43 

5 

6 

102 

56 
11 
10 
10 
15 

119 

106 

13 

99 

74 
12 
13 

85 

73 
12 

49 

39 

39 

202 

168 
17 
17 

79 

8 

7 

1 

6 

37 

32 
3 
2 

21 

45 

39 
4 
2 

27 

229 

Rural 

173 

Gastonia 

43 

Bessemer  City  _  .  _  _ 

13 

Gates 

77 

Graham . . 

30 

Granville  _. 

9 

8 

1 

10 

24 

15 

3 

6 

40 

36 
4 

14 

54 

34 

12 
8 

49 

44 
5 

24 

78 

49 
15 
14 

161 

Rural. 

143 

Oxford 

18 

Greene .  _.  .     _ 

71 

Guilford... 

420 

Rural 

2ti2 

Greensboro. 

90 

High  Point 

57 

Guilford  College.. 

5 

Gibsonville _.. 

6 

Halifax.' ... 

22 

17 

2 
1 

1 
1 

13 

12 

1 

1 

57 

is 

3 

2 

3 
1 

27 

26 
1 

4 

79. 

65' 
5 
3 
4 
2 

40 

38 
2 

5 

181 

Rural... 

121 

Scotland  Neck _ 

16 

Weldon .  . 

13 

Enfield 

14 

Roainoke  Rapids 

17 

Harnett 

159 

Rural 

144 

Dunn ..... 

15 

Haywood 

Rural.... 

104 

74 

Waynesville ...   ... 

1 

1 

1 

3 
1 

6 

6 

4 
1 

7 

7 

16 

Canton..   ..  ..  .  .  .  . 

14 

Henderson. .  ...  ... 

92 

Rural. 

80 

12 

Hertford 

7 
9 
9 

19 

17 
1 

1 

1 

38 

21 

13 

25 

19 

3 

3 

1 

43 

30 

22 

44 

36 

4 

4 

2 

92 

Hoke 

69 

Hyde . 

61 

Iredell 

246 

Rural... 

204 

Mooresville ... 

21 

Statesville. 

Jackson _. 

21 
81 
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Table  XVI.     Number  and  Sex  or  Teachers  Employed— Continual. 


White 

Colored 

CI! 

c 
o 

Women 

Total 
White 
Teachers 

2 
S 
o 

Total 

Colored 

Teachers 

—  C  75 

Johnston.  .. 

40 

36 
3 
1 

6 

10 

8 
1 
1 

158 

138 

9 

11 

38 

56 
39 
11 

6 

198 

174 

12 

12 

44 

66 
47 
12 

7 

15 

13 

1 

1 

11 

8 

8 

31 

23 
3 
5 

15 

14 

14 

46 

36 

4 
6 

26 

22 
22 

244 

Rural.__.  _ 

210 

Selma . 

16 

Smithfield-.. 

18 

Jones.-  

70 

Lee . 

88 

Rural-  .. 

69 

Sanford 

12 

Jonesbdro... 

7 

Lenoir 

Rural 

Kinston... 
LaGrange- 


Lincoln 

Rural 

Lincolnton. 

Macon 


Madison. 


Martin 

Rural 

Williamston... 
Robersonville. 

McDowell 

Rural 

Marion 

Old  Fort 


Mecklenburg. -- 

Rural 

Charlotte- 

Mitchsll 


Montgomery - 

Rural--. 
Trov 


Moore 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash. 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount. 
.Spring  Hope.. 


6 

96 

2 

61 

3 

29 

1 

6 

32 

71 

31 

60 

1 

11 

32 

42 

10 

7 
1 
2 


38 


42 


61 


19 

74 

17 

58 

1 

11 

1 

5 

27 

229 

16 

124 

11 

105 

30 


15 

64 

14 

59 

1 

5 

19 

98 

16 

85- 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

4 

16 

128 

13 

87 

9 

34 

1 

7 

102 
63 
32 

7 

103 
91 
12 

74 

103 


44 

54 

33 

40  i 

7 

8  1 

4 

6 

74 

93 

nS 

10 

12 
6 

256 

140 
116 

68 

79 

73 
6 

117 

101 
7 
4 
5 

144 

100 
36 


14 

12 

1 

1 

3 

3 


13 

12 
1 


11 

9 
1 
1 


31 

23 
6 
2 


3 
2 
3 

21 

IS 
3 


10 

10 


70 

39 
31 


22 

17 

5 

24 

23 


46 

35 
9 

2 


40 

29 


17 

13 


35 

30 
4 
1 

13 

13 


83 

51 
32 

1 

30 

24  I 
6 

33 

31 


57 

44 

10 

3 


142 

92 
40 
10 

120 

104 
16 

78 

107 

89 

70 

12 

7 

106 

88 
12 


339 

191 
148 

69 

109 

97 
12 

150 

132 
7 
6 


201 

144 

46 

11 


Part  II— 8 
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Table  XVI.    Number  and  Sex  op  Teachebs  Employed — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

OJ'd 

d 

a 

o 

a 

a 

a) 

a 

o 

m 

-.11 

o  o  o 

.^2 

IS  o  aJ 

O    cl    0) 

New  Hanover 

5 

94 

23 
71 

79 

63 

71 

65 
6 

34 

58 

33 
25 

65 

37 

29 

8 

70 

61 
9 

159 

143 
16 

36 

102 

86 

10 

6 

73 

52 
10 
11 

134 

120 

4 

10 

143 

128 
15 

.     99 

23 
76 

93 

76 

81 

74 
7 

47 

67 

39 

28 

71 

41 

32 
9 

74 

63 
11 

166 

148 
18 

39 

142 

123 
11 

8 

81 

58 
11 
12 

165 

149 

5 

11 

161 

145 
16 

4 

1 
3 

13 

11 

6 

6 

36 

13 
23 

44 

19 

23 

23 

40 

14 
26 

57 

30 

29 

29 

139 

Rural 

37 

Wilmington 

5 

14 
13 

10 

9 

1 

13 

9 

6 
3 

6 

4 
3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

7 

5 
"      2 

3 

40 

37 

1 
2 

8 

6 

1 
1 

31 

29 

1 
1 

18 

17 

1 

102 

Northampton . 

150 

Onslow 

106 

Orange ..... 

110 

Rural 

103 

Chapel  Hill 

7 

Pamlico. 

7 

4 
3 

1 

8 

9 

8 
1 

5 

4 
1 

20 

19 
1 

3 

10 

9 
1 

14 

21 

13 

■    8 

29 

21 

18 
3 

30 

28 
2 

66 

60 
6 

5 

14 

12 
2 

21 

25 

16 
9 

37 

30 

26 
4 

35 

32 
3 

86 

79 

7 

8 

24 

21 
3 

68 

Pasquotank 

92 

Rural ... 

55 

Elizabeth  City .  _ 

37 

Pender . 

108 

71 

Rural 

58 

Hertford. ._ 

13 

Person ■ 

109 

Rural... ... 

95 

Roxboro 

14 

Pitt .. 

252 

Rural . 

227 

25 

Polk... . 

47 

Randolph 

166 

Rural . 

144 

14 

Randleman . 

8 

Richmond 

11 

9 
1 

1 

49 

*47 

1 
1 

10 

8 
2 

23 

18 
3 
2 

74 

t68 
4 
2 

46 

40 
6 

34 

27 
4 
3 

123 

tll5 
5 
3 

56 

48 
8 

115 

Rural 

85 

Roclvingham .  .  . 

15 

15 

Robeson 1 .. 

288 

Rural 

264 

Maxton .  . 

10 

Lumberton.  .  .  . 

14 

Rockingham .  ._     . 

217 

Rural 

193 

Raids  ville 

24 

*26  Indian.    fH  Indian.    t37  Indian. 
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Table  X^T.    Number  and  Sex  op  Teachers  Employed — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

(u-a 

a 

i   « 

Total 
White 
Teachers 

a 

a 

<s 

a 

o 

Total 

Colored 

Teachers 

Total  Whit 
and  Colore 
Teachers 

Rowan 

47 

43 

3 

1 

41 

33 

8 

32 

143 

108 
25 
10 

98 

91 

7 

116 

190 
151 

28 
11 

139 

124 
15 

148 

18 

16 
2 

32 

28 
.  4 

50 

44 
6 

240 

Rural 

195 

Salisbury _ 

34 

Spencer .      _ 

11 

Rutherford 

5 

5 

20 

20 

25 

25 

164 

Rural 

149 

Rutherfordton 

15 

Sampson 

16 

34 

50 

198 

Scotland- 

10 

39 

49 

13 

27 

40 

89 

Rural 

y 

26 

35 

7 

17 

24 

59 

Laurinburg_ _.  

1 

13 

14 

6 

10 

16 

30 

Stanly 

35 

84 

119 

4 

6 

10 

129 

Rural 

33 

77 

110 

4 

6 

10 

120 

Albemarle . 

2 
17 

7 
92 

9 
109 

9 

Stokes. ,.. 

3 

8 

11 

120 

Surry 

48 

111 

159 

10 

9 

19 

178 

Rural... 

46 

91 

137 

9 

8 

17 

154 

Mount  Airy 

1 

16 

17 

1 

1 

2 

19 

Elkin 

1 
30 

4 
43 

5 
73 

5 

Swain 

2 

2 

75 

16 
7 

36 
18 

52 

25 

2 
10 

3 

5 
10 

57 

Tyrrell.. 

35 

Union . 

47 

45 

120 

102 

167 

147 

16 

15 

31 

28 

47 

43 

214 

Rural. 1 

190 

ilonroe 

j 

2 

18 

20 

1 

3 

4 

24 

12 

58 

70 

8 

30 

38 

108 

Rural 

10 

34 

44 

7 

21 

28 

72 

Henderson _   . 

2 

24 

26 

1 

9 

10 

36 

Wake 

Rural... 
Raleigh. 


Warren. 


Washington 

Rural 

Roper 

Plymouth. 

Watauga 


31 

226 

257 

24 

100 

124 

27 

159 

'186 

21 

66 

87 

4 

67 

71 

3 

34 

37 

8 

58 

66 

13 

48 

61 

12 

31 

43 

7 

16 

23 

10 

21 

31 

3 

13 

16 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

7 

3 

2 

5 

40 

36 

76 

1 

2 

3 

381 

273 
108 

127 

66 

47 

7 

12 

79 
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Table  XVI.     Number  and  .Sex  of  Teachers  Emplovbd— Coreit/Mi"/. 


White 

Colored 

UJ-tf 

a 

a 
a 

B 
o 

Total 
White 
Teachers 

to 

e 

o 

Total 

Colored 

Teachers 

Total  Whit 
and  Colore 
Teachers 

Wayne  . 

12 

7 
3 
1 
1 

92 

91 

1 

15 

10 
3 

1 
1 

41 

35 

139 

93 

28 

10 

8 

107 

96 
11 

99 

67 

22 

5 

5 

45 

44 

151 

100 

31 

11 

9 

199 

187 

12 

114 

77 

25 

6 

6 

86 

79 

12 

4 
4 
3 
1 

14 
13 

1 

8 

5 
2 

1 

4 

1 

60 

42 

14 

3 

1 

11 

10 

1 

42 

26 

13 

2 

1 

4 
1 

72 

46 

18 

6 

2 

25 

23 

2 

50 

31 

15 

2 

2 
8 
2 

223 

RuraL___     

146 

Goldsboro-                     _                 -       _ 

49 

Mount  Olive ..  . 

17 

Fremont .  . .  . . 

11 

Wilkes...      -.      . 

224 

Rural 

210 

North  Wilkesboro ..... 

14 

Wilson.   

184 

Rural 

108 

Wilson... 

40 

Lucama.    .... 

8 

Elm  Citv.  .                                           

8 

Yadkin 

94 

Yancey                                                    ..    .  .. 

81 

North  Carolina  

2,310 

2,097 
213 

8,274 

6,618 
1,656 

10,584 

8,715 
1,869 

917 

792 
125 

2,374 

1,940 
434 

3,291 

2,732 
.5.59 

13,875 

Rural .     

11,447 

City. 

2,428 

Teachkrs,  1914-1915 
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TABLE  XVII,  SCHOLARSHIP  OF  WHITE  TEACHERS,  1914-1915. 

Tliis  table  shows  the  grade  of  scholarship  of  the  rural  white  teachers 
employed  during  the  year,  as  reported  by  the  county  superintendents,  also 
something  of  the  training  and  experience  of  all  white  teachers,  rural  and 
city,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  local  tax  districts,  not  including 
those  in  city  schools. 

Summary  of  Table  XVII,  and  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


Total  white  teachers,  1914-'1.5 

Total  white  teachers,  ]913-'14 

Increase 

First  grade,  1914-'15 

First  grade,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Second  grade,  1914-'lo 

Second  grade,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Third  grade.  1914-'1.5 ^_ 

Tliird  grade,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Number  having  normal  training,  1914-'15 ■ 

Number  having  normal  training,  1913-'14 

Increase , 

Number  having  four  years  experience,  1914-'1.5 

Number  having  four  years  experience,  1913-"14 

Increase 

Nvimber  holding  college  diploma,  1914-'l.i 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1913-'14 

MH     Increase 

Number  teachers  emijloyed  in  local  tax  districts,  1914-'15- 
Number  teachers  employed  in  local  tax  districts,  1913-'14_ 

\'^     Increase-- 

Percentage  of  total  teachers  employed  in  rural  local  tax 

districts,  1914-'  15 

Percentage  of  total  teachers  employed  in  rural  local  tax 

districts,  19 13-' 14  _.__••_ 

Increase 


8,71.5 
8,344 

371 
i),70.5 
6,357 

348 

1,944 

1,884 

60 

66 

103 

*37 
4,021 
3,559 

462 
3,885 
3,737 

148 
1,418 
1,259 

159 
3,575 
3,207 

368 

41 

39 .5 
1.5 


City 


1,869 

1,7.38 
131 


1,239. 
1,059 

180 
1,272 
1 ,  123 

149 
1,025 

934 
91 


North 
Carolina 


10,584 
10,082 

502 
6,705 
6,357 

348 

1,944 

1,884 

60 

66 

103 

*37 
5,260 
4,618 

642 
5 ,  157 
4,860 

297 
2,443 
2.193 

250 
3,. 575 
3,207 

368 

41 

39.5 
1.5 


Total 
Number 

of 
Teachers 

First 
Grade 

.Second 
Grade 

"Third 
Grade 

Number 

of 
Teachers 
Em- 
ployed 
in  Rural 
LocalTax 
Districts 

Number 
Having 
Norrnal 
Training 

Number 

Ha^^ng 

Four 

Years' 

Ex- 
perience 

Number 
Holding 
College 

Di- 
ploma 

Alamance  -    

139 

92 

22 

12 

6 

7 

91 

59 

69 
69 

23 
23 

50 

50 

102 

61 

20 

8 

6 

7 

73 

44 

12 

7 

3 

7 

50 

21 

49 

Rural 

17 

BiU'lington 

17 

Graham 

Haw  River 

1 

2 

Mebane 

6 

Alexandsr ._ 

66 
34 

25 
23 

18 

2 

Alleghany. 

2                  8 

10 

8 

'Decrease 
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Table  XVII.    Scholarship  op  White  Teachers— 

■Continuea 

Total 
Number 

of 
Teachers 

First 
Grade 

Second 
Grade 

Third 
Grade 

Number 

of 
Teachers 
Em- 
ployed 
in  Rural 
LocalTax 
Districts 

Number 
Having 
Normal 
Training 

Number 

Having 

Four 

Years' 

Ex- 
perience 

Number 
Holding 
College 

Di- 
ploma 

Anson                

90 

75 
15 

140 

63 

145 

109 
26 
10 

92 

78 
6 
8 

92 

59 

243 

168 
75 

95 

77 
18 

126 

94 
32 

116 

99 
17 

29 

79 

58 

8 

13 

48 

44 
4 

179 

146 
21 
12 

60 

60 

15 
15 

44 

44 

47 

36 
11 

75 

30 

101 

84 
8 
9 

48 

42 
6 

48 

42 
6 

65 

13 

70 
41 
22 

7 

45 

36 
5 
4 

40 

30 

139 

77 
62 

41 

27 
14 

65 

42 
23 

56 

49 

7 

13 

26 

16 
5 
5 

31 

28 
3 

85 

64 
13 

8 

28 

Rural 

17 

Wadesboro.  .  . 

11 

Ashe 

78 
27 

90 

90 

52 
32 

19 

19 

10 
4 

9 
21 

54 

54 

6 

Avery            -- 

8 

Beaufort 

30 

Rural    — 

12 

Washington  _ 

15 

Belhaven 

3 

Bertie 

63 

63 

15 

15 

31 

31 

19 

Rural 

15 

Windsor...  .  .. 

3 

i 

1 

Bladen 

61 
43 

157 

157 

30 
16 

11 

11 

1 

35 
16 

104 

104 

65 
31 

156 

93 
63 

26 

15 
11 

58 

42 
16 

84 

70 
14 

20 

31 

19 

2 

10 

16 

13 
3 

64 

43 
13 

8 

21 

Brunswick    . .  . 

6 

Buncombe 

89 

Rural    

44 

45 

Burlce 

36 

36 

41 

41 

9 

9 

15 

5 

Morganton 

10 

Cabarrus 

70 

70 

24 

24 

24 

24 

36 

Rural 

18 

Concord 

18 

Caldwell 

66 

66 

33 

33 

10 

10 

16 

Rural 

7 

9 

Camden 

26 

50 

50 

3 

'  7 

7 

16 

8 

8 

6 

Carteret 

1 

1 

18 

Rural 

4 

6 

Morehead   City 
Caswell 

8 

33 

33 

11 

11 

15 
15 

11 

Rural 

8 

3 

Catawba 

105 
105 

37 

37 

4 

4 

71 

71 

40 

Rural 

27 

Hickory 

Newton 

10 

3 
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Table  XVII.     Scholarship  ob 

White  T 

EACHERS— 

Continiu'd 

Total 
Number 

of 
Teachers 

First 
Grade 

Second 
Grade 

Third 
Grade 

Number 

of 
Teachers 
Em- 
ployed 
in  Rural 
LocalTax 
Districts 

Number 
Having 
Normal 

Training 

Niimber 

Having 

Four 

Years' 

Ex- 
perience 

Number 
Holding 
College 

Di- 
ploma 

Chatham                

101 

109 

S7 
12 
10 

36 

26 
10 

27 

192 

167 
15 
10 

155 

91 

62 

29 

129 

97 

27 

5 

46 

29 

166 

137 
17 
12 

63 

57 
6 

134 

157 

88 
69 

79 

60 
19 

57 

44 

44 

42 

39 

39 

2 

4 

4 

37 

28 

28 

34 
34 

99 

6 
6 

31 

21 
10 

10 

65 

46 

10 

9 

70 

54 
41 
13 

64 

42 
22 

39 

36 

20 
9 

7 

17 

10 

7 

14 

114 

96 

13 

5 

77 

55 
34 
21 

59 

37 

17 

5 

25 

12 

76 

53 
15 

8 

31 

25 
6 

68 

113 

47 
66 

42 

28 
14 

8 

Cherokee              

13 

Rural 

Andrews 

8 

Murphy 

Chowan 

5 

25 
25 

1 
1 

13 

13 

7 

Rural 

2 

Edenton 

5 

Clay.-.. 

Cleveland 

13 

126 

126 

14 

41 

41 

14 

65 

65 

8 

64 

Rural 

42 

Shelby 

14 

Kings  Mtn 

Columbus 

8 

135 

57 

57 

20 

5 

5 

88 

34 

34 

25 

Craven 

18 

Rural 

7 

New  Bern 

11 

Cumberland 

84 

84 

13 

13 

31 

31 

35 

Rural 

25 

Fayetteville 

10 

Hope  Mills 

Currituck    ..... 

40 
27 

101 

101 

6 
2 

34 

34 

35 
27 

30 

30 

32 

21 

91 

66 
13 
12 

17 

11 
6 

62 

98 

41 
57 

66 

51 
15 

6 

Dare 

6 

Davidson 

2 

2 

29 

Rural 

14 

Lexington 

10 

5 

Davie 

53 

53 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

Rural 

3 

3 

Duplin 

130 

74 

74 

4 

14 
14 

58 

56 

56 

38 

Durham 

80 

Rural 

42 

38 

Edgecombe 

55 

55 

5 

5 

46 

46 

23 

Rural 

14 

Tarboro 

9. 
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Table  XVH.     Scho 

LARSHip  OF  White  Teachers— 

-Continued. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Teachers 

First 
Grade 

Second 
Grade 

Third 
Grade 

Number 

of 
Teachers 

Em- 
ployed 
in  Rural 
LocalTax 
Districts 

Number 
Having 
Normal 
Training 

Number 

Having 

Four 

Years' 

Ex- 
perience 

Number 
Holding 
College 

Di- 
ploma 

Forsyth  ..    

238 

125 

107 

6 

94 

72 
8 
9 
5 

184 

134 
39 
11 

50 

30 

112 
99 
13 

47 

342 

213 

76 

43 

5 

6 

102 

56 
11 
10 
10 
15 

119 

106 
13 

99 

74 
12 
13 

85 

73 
12 

88 

88 

37 

37 

16 

16 

96 

40 
55 

1 

60 

39 
7 
9 
5 

100 

66 

25 

9 

35 

11 

63 

53 
10 

31 

159 

90 
35 
29 

140 

64 

72 

4 

35 

26 
3 
6 

87 

Rural 

15 

W  inston-Salem 

70 

Kernersville 

2 

Franklin,-.  

63 

63 

9 

9 

26 

26 

23 

Rural 

12 

Franklinton  .  . 

5 

Louisburg-     

3 

Youngsville..- 

3 

Gaston.        . 

129 

129 

5 
5 

57 

.      57 

115 

85 

24 

6 

22 

25 

61 

52 
9 

21 

225 

127 

56 

38 

2 

2 

54 

24 

8 
7 
9 
6 

62 

52 
10 

50 

32 
10 

8 

42 

33 
9 

85 

Rural 

52 

Gastonia..     .  . 

27 

Bessemer  City 

6 

Gates.     _.  

36 

15 

76 

76 

14 
15 

23 

23 

25 

5 

53 
53 

10 

Graham. 

3 

Granville 

23 

Rural 

17 

Oxford 

6 

Greene.  '. 

44 

181 

181 

3 

32 

32 

10 

152 

152 

6 

Guilford 

136 

Rural  .. 

47 

Greensboro  ..  . 

71 

High  Point 

15 

Guilford  Colge. 

2 

Gibsonville... 

5 

68 

29 

11 

10 

9 

9 

49 

41 
8 

26 

6 

12 

8 

30 

20 
10 

1 

Halifax 

46 

46 

10 

10 

8 

8 

38 

Rural 

10 

Scotland  Neck 

6 

Weldon 

9 

Enfield 

4 

Roanoke  Rpds. 

9 

Harnett    .  

70 

70 

33 

33 

3 

3 

33 

33 

24 

Rural 

17 

7 

Haywood 

55 

55 

19 

19 

17 

17 

20 

Rural 

4 

Waynes  ville 

10 

6 

Henderson 

44 

44 

29 

29 

36 

36 

20 

Rural    . 

16 

Hendersonville 

4 
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Table  XVII.    Scholarship  of  White  Teachers- 

-Continued. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Teachers 

First 
Grade 

Second 
Grade 

Third 
Grade 

Number 

of 
Teachers 
Em- 
ployed 
in  Rural 
LocalTax 
Districts 

Number 
Having 
Normal 
Training 

Number 

Having 

Four 

Years' 

Ex- 
perience 

Number 
Holding 
College 

Di- 
ploma 

Hertford 

49 
39 
39 

202 

168 
17 
17 

79 

198 

174 

12 

12 

44 

66 

47 

12 

7 

102 
63 
32 

7 

103 
91 
12 

74 

103 

54 

40 
8 
6 

93 

75 

12 

6 

256 

141) 
116 

68 

45 
31 
38 

116 

116 

2 
8 
1 

50 

50 

2                13 

15 
24 
26 

75 

49 
12 
14 

59 

82 

64 

6 

12 

26 

36 

22 
9 
5 

45 

23 

18 

4 

26 
14 
12 

16 

32 

43 

33 
4 
6 

67 

52 

9 

6 

202 

115 

-      87 

23 

21 

11 

100 
75 
14 
11 

36 

70 

59 

7 
4 

23 

34 

20 
9 
5 

41 

21 

15 

5 

44 
34 
10 

34 

47 

41 

31 
6 

4 

49 

37 

5  : 

167 

72 
95 

19 

9 

10 
10 

39 

12 
11 

Hoke 

26 
28 

57 

57 

Hyde- 

Iredell 

2 

2 

Rural 

Mooresville 

Statesville.  -_. 

1 

16 

Jackson 

68 

134 

134 

10 

34 
34 

1                 48 

6                98 

6   .                 98 

5 

29 

13 

q 

Johnston  _  . 

Rural 

Selma__  

Smithfield _ 

7 
10 

16 

6 
(5 

Jones 

34 

37 

37 

10 

10 

10 

18 

22 

22 

Lee 

Rural 

Sanford..   

.Jonesboro_-_   ._ 

4 

Lenoir _ 

59 
59 

4 

4 

19 

19 

26 

Rural 

Kinston__. 

25 

LaGrange 

1 

Lincoln ... 

58 
56 

33 

33 

2 

2 

37 

37 

19 

Rural 

Lincolnton_-   . 

13 
6 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin.  .  . 

43 

75 

37 

37 

30 

28 

3 

3 

1 

35 

25 

17 

17 

6 
12 
22 

Rural 

15 

Williamston.     . 

5 

Robersonville 

50 

50 

9 

McDowell 

60 

60 

15 

15 

9 

Rural 



Marion.  ...   . 

Old  Fort 

9 

Mecklenburg 

Rural 

Charlotte 

111 

ill 

25 

25 

4 

4 

91 

91 

113 
50 
63 

Mitchell 

37 

29 

2 

18 

1 
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Table  XVII.    Scho 

LARSHip  OF  White  T 

EACHERS- 

-Conlinuei 

'. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Teachers 

First 
Grade 

Second 
Grade 

Third 
Grade 

Number 

of 
Teachers 

Em- 
ployed 
in  Rural 
LocalTax 
Districts 

Number 
Having 
Normal 
Training 

Number 

Having 

Four 

Years' 

Ex- 
perience 

Number 
Holding 
College 

Di- 
ploma 

Montgomery.-.  .     .- 

79 

73 
6 

117 

101 
7 
4 
5 

144 

100 

36 

8 

99 

23 
76 

93 

76 

81 

74 

7 

47 

67 

39 
28 

71 

41 

32 
9 

74 

63 
11 

166 

148 
18 

39 

142 

123 
11 

8 

67 

67 

6 

6 

16 

16 

6 

25 

.     23 
2 

63 

51 
6 
2 
4 

84 

48 

28 

8 

63 

15 
48 

35 

32 

42 

37 
5 

25 

35 

14 
21 

27 

18 

12 
6 

42 

32 
10 

48 

38 
10 

30 

69 

57 
7 
5 

3 

Rural 

1 

Troy 

6 

55 

45 

7 
1 
2 

84 

59 

17 

8 

63 

16 
47 

38 

49 

45 

38 

7 

41 

24 

15 
9 

29 

13 

6 

7 

38 

31 

7 

128 

115 
13 

27 

55 

48 
6 
1 

2 

Moore.-  _  

85 

85 

15 

15 

1 

1 

49 

49 

31 

Rural 

22 

Carthage 

5 

Southern  Pines 

2 

Aberdeen 

2 

Nash  

80 

80 

20 

20 

68 

68 

37 

Rural 

15 

Rocky  Mount.. 

17 

Spring  Hope.. 

5 

New  Hanover    .. 

23 

23 

23 

23 

19 

Rural 

4 

Wilmington  .  _ 

15 

Northampton    . 

77 
64 

48 

48 

14 
12 

26 

26 

2 

59 
38 

17 

17 

24 

Onslow  

6 

Orange 

17 

Rural '. 

10 

Chapel  Hill.... 

Pamlico 

43 

38 

38 

4 

1 
1 

29 

3 

3 

12 

Pasqoutank 

16 

Rural 

4 

Elizabeth  City 

12 

Pender 

62 

24 

24 

9 

8 

8 

45 

3 

3 

10 

Perquimans 

2 

Rural 

Hertford 

2 

Person  .    

49 

49 

14 

14 

3 

3 

15 

Rural 

8 

Roxboro 

7 

Pitt       

145 

145 

3 

3 

55 

55 

39 

Rural . 

25 

Greenville 

14 

Polk 

25 

71 

71 

13 

52 

52 

1 

4 

53 

53 

3 

Randoloh 

15 

Rural 

8 

Asheboro 

5 

Randleman 

2 
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rABLE  XVH.    Scholarship  of  White  Teachers— 

-Continued 

Total 
Number 

of 
Teachers 

First 
Grade 

Second 
Grade 

Third 
Grade 

Number 

of 
Teachers 
Em- 
ployed 
in  Riu-al 
LocalTax 
Districts 

Number 
Having 
Norrnal 
Training 

Number 

Having 

Four 

Years' 

Ex- 
perience 

Number 
Holding 
College 

Di- 
ploma 

Richmond 

81 

58 
11 
12 

165 

149 

5 

11 

161 

145 
16 

190 

151 
28 
11 

139 

124 
15 

148 

49 
35 

14 

119 

110 
9 

109 

159 

137 

17 

5 

73 

52 

25 

167 

147 
20 

70 

44 
26 

51 

51 

7 
7 

37 

37 

36 

20 

10 

6 

90 

82 
3 
5 

66 
50 
16 

61 

39 
15 

7 

42 

27 
15 

61 

33 

20 
13 

34 

25 
9 

70 

107 

86 

17 

4 

18 

37 

6 

59 

45 
14 

39 

23 
16 

42 

27 
8 
7 

65 

51 

4 

10 

10 

26 

7 

Rural      

Rockingham 

11 
s 

Hamlet 

Robeson 

133 

133 

16 

16 

115 

115 

49 
36 

Rural 

Maxton 

Lumberton 

i 

g 

Rockingham 

Rural 

107 

107 

38 

38 

55 

55 

8 

Reidsville 

10 

95 

75 

14 

6 

59 

44 
15 

67 

27 

17 
10 

53 

48 
5 

34 

73 

62 
8 
3 

38 

25 
4 

69 

58 
11 

36 

16 
20 

8 

Rowan 

105 

105 

46 

46 

32 

58 

Rural 

SaUsbury 

32 

34 
19 

Spencer. 

1 

! 

5 

Rutherford 

120 

120 

4 

4 

31 

IS 

Rural 

31 

4 

Rutherfordton 

11 

Sampson 

114 

29 

29 

34 

6 

6 

75 

18 

18 

20 

Scotland 

25 

Rural 

17 

Laurinburg 

s 

Stanly 

91 

91 

19 

19 

10 

10 

26 

Rural . 

20 

Albemarle 

6 

Stokes 

Surry... 

Rural     . 

86 

90 

90 

22 

47 

1 

18 

19 

19 

10 
22 

47 

7 

Mount  Airy 

14 

Elkin... 

1 

Swain 

45 

34 

2 

106 

106 

26 
18 
23 

40 

2 

29 
40 

4 

Transylvania 

6 

Tyrrell 

4 

1              111 

Union 

37 

Rural... 

40                  1               111 

25 

Monroe 

12 

Vance 

43 

43 

1 

1 

27 

27 

20 

Rural 

8 

Henderson 

12 
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Table  XVII.     ScHO 

..\RSHiP  OF  White  T 

E\CHER3- 

-Continued 

• 

Total 
Number 

of 
Teachers 

First 
Grade 

Second 
Grade 

Third 
Grade 

Number 

of 
Teachers 
Em- 
ployed 
in  Rural 
LocalTax 
Districts 

Number 
Ha\-ing 
Normal 
Training 

Number 

Having 

Four 

Years' 

Ex- 
perience 

Number 
Holding 
College 

Di- 
ploma 

Wake 

257 

186 

71 

66 

43 

31 
5 

7 

76 

151 

100 

31 

11 

9 

199 

187 
12 

114 

77 

25 

6 

6 

86 

79 

178 

178 

8 

8 

118 

118 

130 

130 

109 

109 

77 

Rural 

77 

Raleigh 

Warren 

61 

31 

31 

5 

37 

14 

14 

37 

34 

22 
5 

7 

60 

101 

60 

27 
7 
7 

97 

89 
8 

67 

42 
22' 

35 

30 

19 
5 
6 

15 

81 

40 

26 

8 

7 

108 

94 
12 

73 

50 

17 

1 

5 

37 

35 

7 

Washington 

16 

Rural 

10 

Roper..  -  -  . 

2 

Plymouth 

4 

Watauga 

33 

75 

75 

43 

25 

25 

4 

40 

40 

Wayne                  

48 

Rural 

15 

Goldsboro 

23 

Mount  Olive. 

4 

Fremont 

6 

Wilkes 

128 

128 

59 

59 

65 

65 

23 

Rural  .. 

16 

N.  Wilkesboro 

7 

Wilson 

48 

48 

29 

29 

25 

25 

47 

Rural 

19 

Wilson 

18 

Lucama 

6 

Elm  City 

Yadkin 

3 
45 
20 

4 

63 

48 

23 
26 

19 
16 

5 

Yancey  - 

5 

60 

North  Carolina 

lUual 

City- 

10.534 

!S,715 
1,889 

6.705 

6,7Uo 

1,944 

1,944 

66 

66 

3,575 

3,575 

5.280 

4,021 
1,239 

5,157 

3,885 
1,272 

2.443 

1,418 
1,025 
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TABLE  XVIII,  SCHOLARSHIP  OP  COLORED  TEACHERS,   1914-1915. 

This  table  shows  the  grade  of  scholarship  of  rural  colored  teachers  em- 
ployed during  the  j-ear,  as  reported  by  the  county  superintendents,  also 
something  of  the  training  and  experience  of  all  colored  teachers,  rural  and 
city,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  local  tax  districts,  not  including 
those  in  city  schools. 

SUMMAKY   OF   TaBLE   XVIII,   AND   COMPARISON  WlTH    1913-1914. 


Rural 

City 

North 
Carolina 

Total  number  colored  teachers  employed,  1914-'15 

Total  number  colored  teachers  employed,  1913-'14 

Increase 

2,732 

2,650 

82 

915 

888 

27 

1,769 

1,706 

63 

48 

56 

*8 

1,492 

1,384 

108 

1,676 

1,616 

60 

409 

366 

43 

599 

554 

45 

22 

20.9 
1.1 

559 

523 

36 

3,291 

3,173 

118 

915 

First  grade,  1914-'15 

First  grade,  1913-'14 

888 

Increase .  

27 

Second  grade,  1914-'15.._   _     _         .  _       

1,769 

Second  grade,  1913-'14_  .     __   .._  _  . 

1,706 

Increase __.  

63 

Third  grade,  1914-'15 

48 

Third  grade,  1913-'14 

56 

Increase .-.       ..     ._   _     

*8 

Number  having  normal  training,  I914-'15 . 

Number  having  normal  training,  1913-'14 

Increase _.     ....'_  . 

402 
363 

39 
428 
384 

44 

185 

177 

8 

1,894 

1,747 
147 

Number  having  four  years  experience,  1914-'15 

Number  ha\dng  four  years  experience,  1913-'14 

Increase . 

2,104 

2,000 

104 

Number  hclding  college  diploma,  1914-'15 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1913-'14 

Increase 

594 

543 

51 

Number  teachers  employed  in  local  tax  districts,  1914-'15_._ 
Number  teachers  employed  in  local  tax  districts,  1913-'14.._ 
Increase ._ _. ...._..._ 

599 

554 

45 

Percentage  total  teachers  employed  in  rural  local  tax  dis- 
tricts, 1914-'15 

22 

Percentage  total  teachers  employed  in  rural  local  tax  dis- 
tricts, 1913-'14 

20.9 

Increase ...        ._ 

1.1 

Alamance 

Rural 

Burlington. 

Graham 

Haw  River 
Mebane 

Alexander 

*Decrease. 


S 


HH 


42 

32 
2 
2 
1 
5 


o 

o 


18 

18 


o 

■v 
a 
o 


J3 


S     § 

o  _t-i 

3   C   —   i:C 


14 

14 


C.5 

■>.s 


26 

21 


to 
c 

'> 

a  b 


32 

25 
2 
2 
1 
2 


o'a. 

XI  tst 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


1 

-t^  03 

o  <u 


-a 


S 


<0 

o 

d 

o 

o 

«2 


03 

o 


J3 


I-'        M 

o     H 
l^  g  '5  <» 

S  a  S.2 


J  03 

3   O 


■> 

•-ox 


HI  a> 

15 


Alleghany. 


Anson 

Rural 

Wadesboro. 

Ashe 


Avery. 


Beaufort 

Rural 

Washington. 
Belhaven 


Bertie 

Rural 

Windsor.. 
Aulander. 

Bladen 


Brunswick. 


Buncombe 

Rural 

Asheville. 


Burke 

Rural 

Morganton. 

Cabarrus 

Rural 

Concord 


Caldwell 

Rural 

Lenoir 

Camden 

Carteret 

Rural 

Beaufort 

Morehead  City. 

Caswell 

Rural 

Pelham 


54 

50 

4 

10 


55 

41 

10 

4 

73 

70 
3 


10 

10 


40 

40 


13 
13 


28 

28 


16 

16 


10 
1 

25 

25 


12 

12 


29 

29 


40 

40 


15 

15 


40 

33 

6 

2 

57 

57 


51 
32 

36 

15 
21 

13 

10 
3 

29 

22 

7 

18 

15 
3 

13 

11 

5 
3 
3 

32 

30 
2 


13 

22 
9 


37 
10 

6 

6 


13 

13 


10 

1 

1 


17 

17 


11 

11 


13 

13 


24 
17 

27 

10 
17 

2 

2 


23 

16 

7 

11 

8 
3 

13 

8 

5 
1 
2 

5 

3 
2 


32 

30 
2 


35 

21 

10 

4 

45 

45 


37 


22 


12 

9 
3 


12 
6 
6 


25 

6 

8 

3 

17 

3 

8 

1 

5 

1 

3 

21 

12 

14 

6 

7 

6 

12 

4 

10 

2 

2 

2 

8 

1 

7 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

22 

4 

20 

4 

2 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  op  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


Catawba 

Rural 

Hickory. 

Newton_ 

Chatham 


XJherokee 

Rural 

Andrews. 
Murphy., 


Chowan 

Rural 

Edenton. 

Clay_. 


Cleveland 

Rural 

Shelby... _. 

Kings  Mountain. 

Columbus 


Craven 

Rural 

New  Bern. 


Cumberland 

Rural... 

Fayetteville. 
Hope  Mills... 


Currituck- 


Dare. 


Davidson 

Rural 

Lexington 

Thomasville. 

Davie 

Rural. 

Mocksville... 

Duplin 

Durham 

Rural 

Durham 


«4-l 

o 

u 

0) 

^ 

r^ 

^  CO 

c3 

a 

\^ 


<u 

i3 


Ci 

O 

o 
CO 


22 

16 

4 
2 

46 

3 

2 
1 


6 


QQ 

c3  C_ 


■>.a 


o 


03 

K  _ 

a 


(S 


2;hkP      ZZ     ,  ZfiW 


14 

14 


13 


30 

2 

2 


24 

23 
1 


33 

29 
3 
1 

36 

53 

40 
13 

54 

46 


13 
13 


28 

26 


15 

6 

6 


21 

34 

34 


46 

46 


17 


20 

14 
3 
3 

14 

12 
2 

51 

55 

21 
34 


11 


30 


10 

10 


10 

IQ 


21 

21 

20 


11 

11 


10 
3 


t1 

11 


20 


23 

22 
1 


16 

38 

25 
13 

37 

31 
6 


13 

10 
3 


30 
1 
1 


18 

17 

1 


14 

11 

3 


25 

40 

28 
12 

42 

34 


15 

10 

2 

2 

20 

11 

14 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

10 

1 

8 

2 

2  ; 

3 

36 

44 

39 

15 

11 

29 

2s : 

2  o 


^6 


2 
1 
1 

27 

20 

7 


13 

10 
3 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  of  CoLOREr 

Teachers — Continued. 

o 
S 

■s  ^ 

O   (D 

-o 

03 

c 

en 
u 

E 

o 

a 
o 

a) 

a 

H 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local  Tax 
Districts 

Number  Having  ' 
Normal  Training 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Mo3 

2  o 

la 

Edgecombe _    . 

46 

36 
10 

66 

28 

37 

1 

49 

42 
2 
3 
2 

45 

39 
4 
2 

27 

10 

10 

26 

26 

1 

36 

30 
6 

48 

21 
27 

27 

20 

7 

54 

22 

31 

1 

33 

27 
2 
2 
2 

29 

25 
3 

1 

18 

7 

Rural 

3 

Tarboro 

4 

Forsyth .  . 

10 

10 

18 

18 

8 

Rural 

4 

Winston-Salem 

4 

Kernersville- 

Franklin 

12 

12 

29 

29 

1 

1 

6 

6 

24 

20 
2 

2 

Rural 

Franklinton__ 

1 

Louisburg 

Youngsville 

2 

14 

13 

i 

Gaston. ^^  _  . 

1 
1 

38 

38 

9 

9 

15 

Rural 

12 

Gastonia 

3 

Bessemer  City .  _ 

1 
23 

Gates . 

14 

13 

11 

Graham . 

Granville 

49 

44 
5 

24 

78 

49 
15 
14 

20 

20 

24 

24 

19 

19 

19 

14 
5 

,  13 

39 

12 
13 
14 

32 

28 
4 

11 

56 

34 
11 
11 

15 

Rural 

13 

Oxford 

• 

2 

Greene . 

5 

21 

21 

19 

28 

28 

5 

28 

28 

6 

Guilford . . 

32 

Rural 

12 

Greensboro 

15 

High  Point ._ 

5 

Guilford  College _ 

Gibsonville .  _ 

• 

Halifax 

79 

65 
5 
3 
4 
2 

4Q 

38 
2 

5 

11 

11 

54 

54 

3 

3 

56 

44 
5 
3 
3 
1 

20 

18 
2 

4 

46 

34 
5 
3 
3 
1 

27 

25 

2 

4 

2 

Rural ..  _.  . . 

Scotland  Neck. 

Weldon 

Enfield 

1 

Roanoke  Rapids. 

1 

Harnett 

7 

7 

31 

31 

2 

Rural 

1 

Dunn. ,._  _ 

1 

Haywood 

2 

Rural 

Waynesville. 

4 

i 

4 

4 

2 

Canton 
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Table  XVIH.    Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


Total  Number  of 
Teachers 

u 

o 

a 
O 
a 

O 

eg 

o 
u 

o 

•s 

3 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local  Tax 
Districts 

T.2 

c3  oj 

11 

3  O 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Number  Holding 
College  Diploma 

Henderson 

7 
7 

3 

3. 

4 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

Rural 

Henderson  ville 

Hertford 

43 
30 
22 

44 

36 
4 
4 

2 

46 

36 

4 

6 

26 

22 

22 

29 

5 

11 

15 

15 

14 
25 
11 

20 

20 

12 
25 
19 

33 

26 
3 
4 

2 

30 

20 
4 
6 

12 

17 

17 

27 
16 
16 

35 

28 
3 
4 

1 

26 

20 

3 

3 

17 

13 

13 

2 

Hoke. 

1 
1 

1 
8 


2 

Hyde 

Iredell 

18 

Rural 

13 

Mooresville.-                          .  . 

1 

Statesville 

4 

Jackson 

Johnston.. 

1 

29 

29 

1 

7 
7 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Rural 

Selma 

3 

Smithfield ..__ 

Jones. 

5 

17 

17 

20 

5 

5 

1 

11 

7 

5 

Lee .- 

9 

Rural 

9 

Sanford.   

Jonesboro  ... 

Lenoir. . 

40 

29 
8 
3 

17 

13 
4 

4 

4 

35 

30 
4 

1 

13 

13 

3 

3 

25 

25 

1 
1 

6 

23 

13 
8 
2 

12 

8 
4 

1 

3 

23 

19 

4 

6 

Rural... 

Kinston  ...  

5 
1 

5 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

Lincoln    . 

8 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Rural- 

2 

1 

Macon 

14 

14 

4 
4 

16 

16 

Madison .      .    . 

5 
5 

20 

16 

4 

2 

Rural 

1 

Williamston 

Robersonville 

I 

McDowell  ... 

4 

4 

9 

9 

10 

10 

Rural _  .                

Marion... 

Old  Fort 

Part  II— 9 
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Table  XVHI.    Scholarship  of  Colored 

Teachers— Co« 

tinned. 

<4H 
O 

<u 

o  <u 

o 

1 

o 

o 

O 
3 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local  Tax 
Districts 

■II 

11 

3  o 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Number  Holding 
College  Diploma 

Mecklenburg 

83 

51 
32 

1 

30 

24 
6 

33 

31 

26 

2§ 

25 

25 

73 

48 
25 

58 

33 
25 

53 

Rural.. 

27 

Charlotte . __ 

26 

Mitchell 

14 

14 

1 

10 

10 

Montgomery 

6 

14 

10 
4 

28 

26 

5 

Rural 

4 

Troy 

6 

24 

22 

1 

Moore 

4 
4 

26 

26 

1 
1 

13 

13 

10 

Rural . 

10 

Carthage- 

Southern  Pines 

2 

2 

2 

Aberdeen. ... 

Nash 

57 

44 

10 

3 

40 

14 
26 

57 

30 

29 

29 

6 

6 

38 

38 

8. 

8 

30 

20 
10 

39 

30 
6 
3 

37 

13 
24 

38 

14 

17 

17 

6 

Rural 

3 

Rocky  Mount 

3 

Spring  Hope.  . 

New  Hanover . 

14 

14 

14 

14 

36 

13 
23 

29 

15 

24 

24 

7 

Rural _ 

3 

Wilmington  ...        .. 

4 

Northampton  ..    _..          .  ... 

8 
14 

5 

5 

49 
13 

23 

23 

3 

1 
1 

41 
9 

8 

8 

9 

Onslow 

2 

Orange ,..            .  . 

12 

Rural. __.      . 

12 

Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico . 

21 

25 

16 
9 

37 

30 

26 
4 

35 

32 
3 

86 

79 

7 

8 

15 

15 

13 

1 
1 



17 

1 

1 

19 

22 

13 
9 

8 

19 

18 
1 

27 

24 
3 

26 

21 
5 

17 

20 

12 

8 

17 

19 

17 
2 

22 

19 
3 

55 

49 
6 

10 

Pasquotank .. 

1 

Rural 

1 

Elizabeth  City 

Pender 

9 

15 
15 

26 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2 

Perquimans .  ._        ...     .. 

1 

Rural 

1 

Hertford.- 

Person ...    ... 

32 

32 

6 

Rural 

4 

Roxboro 

2 

Pitt- 

23 

23 

54 

54 

2 

2 

12 

12 

4 

Rural 

3 

Greenville 

1 
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Table  XNTII.     Scholarship  ok  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


s 

o 
s 

o 

■V 

a 

O 

o 

m 

o 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local  Tax 
Districts 

.sl 

=i  o 

2Z 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

zc3 

Polk 

8 

24 

21 
3 

4 

11 

11 

4 

10 

10 

4 

18 

16 
2 

8 

17 

15 
2 

Randolph                                        

2 

2 

3 

Rural 

1 

Asheboro 

9 

Randleman.- 

Richmond                 -               -  . 

34 

27 
4 
3 

123 

115 
5 
3 

56 

48 
8 

50 

44 
6 

5 

5 

20 

20 

2 

2 

6 

6 

5 

3 
2 

25 

19 
3 
3 

56 

48 
5 
3 

6 

2 

Rural 

Rockingham                       . 

9 

Hamlet 

Robeson    ...                         

45 

45 

65 

65 

5 

5 

15 

15 

81 

53 
5 
3 

10 

6 
4 

39 

34 
5 

14 

Rural 

11 

Maxton .   

Lumberton 

3 

Rockingham                     .  

5 

5 

43 

43 

19 

19 

8 

Rural 

Reidsville                                .  . 

6 

47 

42 
5 

6 

Rowan.  ...  .. 

18 

16 

28 

28 

20 

Rural 

14 

Salisbury 

6 

Spencer 

Rutherford.-  .  .  .  

25 

25 

3 

3 

22 

22 

17 

17 

9 

9 

8 

Rural 

6 

Sampson 

50 

40 

24 
16 

10 

10 

18 

8 

8- 

31 

13 

13 

1 

3 

3 

18 

8 

8 

5 

34 

22 
12 

2 

2 

35 

35 

20 
15 

3 

3 

Scotland    ...    

9 

Rural 

6 

Laurinburg 

3 

Stanly 

3 

3 

7 

7 

1 

Rural 

1 

Stokes      ...      ... 

11 

19 

17 
2 

6 

4 

4 

5 

13 

13 

6 

2 

2 

10 

18 

16 

2 

10 

12 

10 
2 

Surry.      _  _..      _    _  ...  

2 

.  Rural 

2 

Mount  Airy 

Elkin 

Swain. 

2 

5 

10 

3 

2 

2 

10 

1 
5 

4 

1 
4 

1 

Transylvania    ...          

Tyrrell 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers— Con 

tinned. 

° 

U 

1 

o  a* 

03 

o 

o 

-a 
a 
o 

o 

0) 

o 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Riu-al  Local  Tax 

Districts 

II 

03  03 
3  O 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

c  2 

is  § 

la 

Union 

47 

43 
4 

38 

28 
10 

124 

87 
37 

61 

23 

16 
2 
5 

3 

72 

46 

18 

6 

2 

25 

23 
2 

50 

31 
15 

2 
2 

8 
2 

18 

18 

24 

24 

1 

1 

4 

4 

30 

27 
3 

16 

6 
10 

81 

81 

31 

27 
4 

20 

11 
9 

61 

61 

11 

Rural... .  . 

9 

Monroe 

2 

Vance .    .        ..  .-. 

5 

5 

23 

23 

10 

10 

8 

Rural.. 

Henderson  .  .  _  . . 

8 

Wake- 

8 

8 

74 

74 

5 

5 

56 

56 

28 

Rural .      .      

28 

Raleigh 

Warren . 

42 

3 

3 

17 

13 

13 

2 

32 

44 
6 

39 

19 

13 
2 
4 

1 

47 

25 

15 

5 

2 

15 

13 
2 

28 

16 

11 

1 

1 

6 

1 

17 

Washington 

Rural.... 

Roper..  . 

2 
4 

Plymouth 

-      - 

Watauga 

10 

10 

3 

36 

36 

Wayne.-- .  .  .  . 

8 

8 

67 

45 

18 
2 
2 

18 

17 
1 

46 

31 
15 

13 

Rural 

5 

Goldsboro  . 

5 

Mount  Olive 

1 

Fremont . 

2 

Will(es. 

7 
7 

16 

16 

19 

19 

9 

Rural 

9 

North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson 

17 

17 

14 

14 

12 

Rural.. 

6 

Wilson.  . 

6 

Lucama... ...       .  . 

Elm  City... 

Yadlcin....    .. 

1 

7 
2 

3 

1 

1 

Yancey 

Nortli  Carolina.-     . 

3,291 

2,732 
553 

915 

915 

1,769 

1,769 

48 

48 

599 

599 

1,894 

1,492 
402 

2,104 

1,676 
428 

594 

Rural 

409 

City 
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TABLE  XIX,  FURNITURE  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES,  1914-1915. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  rural  schoolhouses  furnished  with 
patent  desks,  the  number  furnished  with  homemade  desks,  and  the  number 
furnished  with  benches,  by  races. 

Summary  of  Table  XIX,  and  Comparison  With  1913-1914. 


White 

Colored 

North 
Carolina 

Number  of  rural  schoolhouses,  1914-'15--- 

5,427 

5,356 

71 

3,436 

3,049 

387 

1,639 

1,860 

*221 

352 

429 

*77 

63.3 

57 

6.3 
30.2 
35 
*4.8 
6.5 
8 
*1.5 

2,292 
2,263 
29 
463 
397 
66 
1,233 
1,222 
11 
596 
618 
'22 
20.2 
16 
4.2 
54 
54 

7,719 

7,619 

100 

3  899 

Number  of  rural  schoolhouses,  1913-'14 

Increase.  .      . 

Furnished  with  patent  desks,  1914-'15 . 

Furnished  with  patent  desks,  1913-'14  . 

3  446 

Increase 

453 

Furnished  with  homemade  desks,  1914-'15    . 

2  87' 

Furnished  with  homemade  desks,  1913-'14_.. 

3,082 

*210 

948 

Increase.  ,-. 

Furnished  with  benches,  1914-'15 ._. 

Furnished  with  benches,  1913-'14_ 

1  047 

Increase  _. 

*99 

Percentage  furnished  with  patent  desks,  1914-'15 

Percentage  furnished  with  patent  desks,  1913-'14 

Increase ___     ._   _.  _   

50.5 
45 
5.2 

Percentage  furnished  with  homemade  desks,  1914-'I5 _ 

Percentage  furnished  with  homemade  desks,  1913-'14 

Increase . .  . 

37.2 

41 

*3.8 

Percentage  furnished  with  benches,  1914-'15._ 

25.8 

30 

*4.2 

12  3 

Percentage  furnished  with  benches,  1913-'14___ 

14 

Increase .. 

*1.7 

White 

Colored 

3  O 

Furnished 
With  Patent 
Desks 

Furnished 
With  Home- 
made Desks 

Furnished 

With 

Benches 

u 

0)    ID 

3  o 

Furnished 
With  Patent 
Desks 

Furnished 
With  Home- 
made Desks 

Furnished 

With 

Benches 

52 
51 
38 
45 
100 
44 
81 
56 
71 
42 

49 
29 
23 
40 
8 
9 
52 
16 
44 
11 

3 
22 
15 

3 
40 
20 
25- 
40 
20 
31 

28 

6 

2 

41 

10 

2 

33 

52 

47 

28 

11 

2 

16 
2 

1 

Alexander 

2 

2 

Anson 

Ashe 

2 
52 
15 

4 

1 

8 

32 
10 

1 
3 
2 
4 
1 

1 

Beaufort 

30 
35 
10 
15 

15 

Bladen  . 

V 

33 

Brunswick.. 

12 

•Decrease. 
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Table  XIX.    Furniture  op  Rural  Schoolhouses — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

3  O 

Furnished 
With  Home- 
made Desks 

O    73 

a  3 

3  o 
ZK 

•a-l 

Furnished 
With  Home- 
made Desks 

-d 

1    -S 

90 
59 
47 
66 
18 
42 
42 
76 
75 
48 
18 
15 
74 
91 
43 
65 
33 
16 
93 
36 
84 
31 
37 
83 
44 
64 
32 
23 
56 
33 
92 
43 
62 
55 
54 
31 
20 
26 
97 
46 
95 
31 
30 
44 
59 
58 
72 
43 
65 
72 
38 
57 

75 

4 
15 
44 
12 
38 
39 
32 
35 
16 
16 

4 
56 
70 
33 
65 
19 

6 
35 
14 
70 
31 
37 
83 
34 
64 
25 

1 
50 
28 
87 
33 
43 
37 
34 
21 
20 
14 
70 
21 
54 
30 
27 

6 
32 
18 
22 
12 
40 
63 

1 
25 

13 

55 

32 

20 

5 

4 

1 

44 

38 

16 

2 

1 

18 

10 

10 

2 

13 
10 
20 
14 
12 

6 
38 
15 
39 

1 
15 

1 
20 
36 
33 
46 
14 

1 
15 

9 
44 
19 
34 
23 
36 
24 
21 

5 

3 

10 

20 

2 

8 

2 

7 

15 

20 

1 

6 

1 

•    10 

10 

19 

36 

9 

1 

8 

5 

34 

3 

13 

6 

28 

15 

14 

5 

Burke-.-. 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell . 

2 
1 

2 

10 

Camden ._  _  _- 

4 

Carteret 

4 

Caswell 

2 

2 

29 

Catawba 

Chatham 

2 
16 

2 

17 

Cherokee.    .. 

Chowan. 

3 

6 

Clay 

10 

Cleveland 

10 

Columbus..    

11 

8 
6 
5 
1 

18 

Craven..  .         .  .   . 

8 

Cumberland _ 

5 

Currituck 

13 
10 
57 
22 
14 

1 

4 

Dare    . 

Davidson 

1 

7 

Davie 

4 

Duplin  . 

10 
16 
21 
17 

2 
5 

7 

Durham _.   . 

Edgecombe... 

Forsvth 

Franklin 

6 

4 

6 

Gaston .  _ 

4 

Gates    .- 

7 
2 
6 
5 
3 

10 
19 
10 
12 
10 

Graham 

20 

Granville . 

47 

19 

32 

59 

31 

1 

9 

34 

26 

19 

34 

3 

34 

21 

16 

28 

12 

4 

4 

25 
11 
58 
1 
16 

15 

1 

25 

30 

6 

1 

1 

10 

32 
18 
7 
22 
20 

Greene 

Guilford 

2 

Halifax . 

Harnett.. 

5 

Haywood-.  .     

8 
8 

Henderson 

1 

12 

8 

9 

14 

7 

Hertford 

12 

Hoke 

18 

Hyde 

9 
22 

6 
41 

1 

3 
38 
27 
27 
26 
31 
25 

9 
26 
31 

3 

5 

19 

1 
6 

9 

Iredell-- -.. 

14 

Jackson -- 

3 

1 
3 
2 

33 

18 

4 

Lee 

Lenoir 

28 

Lincoln 

3 

3 

1 

6 

13 
24 

3 

Madison 

4 

Martin 

1 

24 

7 

40 

McDowell 

4 

Mecklenburg 

4 

14 

Mitchell 

11 

1 

1 

Montgomery 

1 

3 

12 

FURNITUBE    OF    HoUSES,    1914-1915 
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T 

\BLE  XIX 

FUH.MTURE   OF  RuRAL  ScHOOLUOUSES 

—Conlinued. 

White 

Colored 

li 

5  o 

Furnished 
With  Patent 
Desks 

Furnished 
With  Home- 
made Desks 

Furnished 

With 

Benches 

o  to 

3  o 

Furnished 
With  Patent 
Desks 

Fvu-nished 
With  Home- 
made Desks 

Furnished 

With 

Benches 

Moore 

Nash 

67 
53 
14 
37 
52 
46 
24 
22 
45 
27 
47 
86 
38 

104 
40 
74 
81 
83 
86 
82 
24 
62 
68 
95 
46 
30 
23 
90 
25 
75 
37 
22 
64 
64 

135 
49 
60 
46 

62 
49 
14 
34 
35 
37 
20 
22 
19 
"    9 
46 
67 
11 
89 
39 
59 
81 
55 
69 
54 
23 
13 
61 
63 
16 
18 
4 
30 
25 
74 
29 
18 
5 
62 
28 
28 
13 
13 

3 
4 

2 

27 
38 
13 
43 
19 
27 
11 
15 
33 
18 
30 
58 
9 
19 
23 
83 
38 
34 
24 
47 
22 
9 
10 
14 
2 
2 
9 
41 
22 
54 
37 
14 

4 
13 

4 
13 

7 
1 
3 
3 

13 
21 

9 
20 
12 
22 

4 
10 
31 
18 
10 
33 

5 

17 
18 
46 

5 
21 

8 
28 
22 

5 

10 
4 

New  Hanover. _  _.. 

Northampton 

3 

17 
9 
3 

10 

Onslow    . 

Orange-. 

4 

Pamlico 

1 

4 

Pasquotank 

2 

Pender 

26 
18 

1 

19 
21 
15 

1 
15 

2 

Perquimans    

Person    

20 

Pitt 

15 

10 

Polk 

6 

4 

Randolph. 

2 

5 

23 

33 

6 

9 

10 

Richmond... 

Robeson.. 

14 

Rockingham 

Rowan    

28 
17 
28 

1 
46 

7 
18 
13 

5 

6 
60 

7 

Rutherford 

7 

Sampson.. 

9 

Scotland 

Stanly 

3 

4 

Stokes 

10 

Surry.. 

14 

17 

7 

13 

1 

3 

1 

10 

Swain 

1 

2 

Tvrrell 

2 
15 

7 
29 
24 
12 

7 

Union...  . 

3 
15 

10 
8 
2 

23 

Wake 

1 
5 

15 

Warren ._  ..   . 

3 

4 

59 

2 

95 

21 

47 

8 

5 

Washington. _ 

Watauga 

Wayne 

40 

19 

26 

6 

4 

12 
2 
8 
1 

27 

14 

18 

5 

1 

Wilkes -  . 

12 

3 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

25 

4 

Total ... 

5,427 

3,436 

1,639 

352 

2,292 

463 

1,233 

596 
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TABLE  XX,  NEW  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES   BUILT,   AND  THEIR  COST, 

1914-1915 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built  during  the 
year,  by  races,  and  their  cost,  and  also  the  cost  of  repairs  on  old  houses. 

Summary  of  Table  XX,  and  Compaeison  With  1913-1914. 


Number  new  schoolhouses  built,  1914-'15 

Number  new  schoolhouses  built,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Total  for  two  years. _, 

Total  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1914-'15 

Total  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Average  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1914-'15- 
Average  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1913-'14. 

Increase 

Number  houses  repaired,  1914-'15 

Number  houses  repaired,  1913-'14 

Increase. -_ 

Total  cost  of  repairs,  1914-'15 

Total  cost  of  repairs,  1913-'14 

Increase 

Number  rooms  in  new  houses,  1914-'15 

Number  rooms  in  new  houses,  1913-'14 

Increase 


White 


352 

291 

61 

643 


Colored 


114 

115 

*1 

229 


North 
Carolina 


466 

406 

60 

872 

562,983.06 

471,884.49 

91,098.57 


1,208.14 
1,162.28 
45.86 
722 
889 
*167 
50,039.98 
65,139.85 
*15,099.87 
799 
718 
81 


Number 

New 

Houses, 

White 

Number 

New 
Houses, 
Colored 

Total 
Number 

New 
Houses 

Built 

Total 
Number 
Rooms 
in  New 
Houses 

Total 

Cost 

New 

Houses 

Number 
of  Old 
Houses 

Repaired 

Total 
Cost  of 
Repairs, 

Old 
Houses 

Alamance.  .  .— 

2 

2 
3 
2 
5 
7 
3 

11 
6 
6 
4 
7 
3 
5 

11 
1 
2 
2 
6 
7 
3 
1 
1 
3 
8 

2 
6 
3 
9 
13 
7 

14 

10 

11 

4 

19 

3 

7 

17 
2 

2 
2 

10 
8 
5 
1 
1 
4 

21 

$      725 .00 

1,050.00 

1,300.00 

5,500.00 

5,350.00 

3,000.00 

5,800.00 

3,700.00 

3,105.00 

2,000.00 

31,850.00 

755 .00 

3,000.00 

5,069.00 

845 .00 

600.00 

500.00 

6,487.32 

2,225.00 

1,600.00 

300.00 

225 .00 

2,909.90 

16,500.00 

17 

6 
4 

12 
3 
4 
7 
4 

21 
5 
3 
1 
4 
5 
1 
7 

10 
7 

27 

$2,663.00 

Alexander 

3 
2 
1 

7 
3 
9 
3 
2 
4 
7 
3 
5 
10 
1 
1 
1 
5 
4 
3 

189.17 

Alleghany 

725  .00 

Anson  .                       ..        _ 

4 

1,000.00 

Ashe 

200 .00 

Avery 

150 .00 

Beaufort    

2 
3 
4 

2,000.00 

Bertie 

500.00 

Bladen 

721 .85 

Brunswick 

300 .00 

1,900.00 

Burke 

121.54 

Cabarrus 

225 .00 

Caldwell 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 

79.00 

Camden                   .     __  . 

56.68 

Carteret. 

700.00 

Caswell 

196.06 

Catawba 

1,433.10 

Chatham.              .         ... 

1,758.57 

Chowan 

1 

3 

2 

600.00 

Clay 

1 
2 
6 

29.65 

1 
2 

Columbus..  .  ...         

3 

750.00 

'Decrease. 
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Table  XX.     New  Rural  Schoolhouses  BviLT—Contintied. 


Number 

New 

Houses, 

White 

Number 

New 
Houses, 
Colored 

Total 
Number 

New 

Houses 

Built 

Total 
Number 
Rooms 
in  New 
Houses 

Total 

Cost 

New 

Houses 

Number 
of  Old 
Houses 

Repaired 

Total 
Cost  of 
Repairs, 

Old 
Houses 

Craven .  _  . 

2 
4 
1 

2 
5 
2 

4 
9 
3 

4 

13 

5 

$  1,120.82 
4,175.00 
3,963.04 

13 

20 

9 

8 

32 

1 

$    757.63 

Cumberland 

Currituck    . 

2,667.51 
484  71 

Dare.-- 

446 .80 

Davidson  .... 

4 
3 
4 
3 
7 
2 
2 
10 

2 

6 
3 
8 
3 
7 
2 
2 
14 

12 
3 

16 

* 

15 
4 
4 

30 

2,296.36 

1,500.00 
21,000.00 

2,850.00 
15,460.00 

3,000.00 
600.00 

7,500.00 

899  00 

Davie 

450  00 

Duplin _ 

4 

Durham- 

1 
29 
35 
5 
4 
2 
2 

25  00 

Edgecombe 

931  82 

Forsyth .. 

2,913  53 

Franklin  .. 

1,400  00 

Gaston 

4 

300 .00 

Gates 

Graham 

3 
6 
9 
t4 
4 
5 
4 
3 

3 

8 

11 
5 
7 
6 
4 
5 
1 
3 
1 
4 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
6 
2 

2 
4 
4 
4 
2 

1 
8 
9 
6 
4 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 

6 

19 

14 

1 

11 

9 

6 

8 

1 

8 

1 

4 

8 

8 

4 

10 

4 

12 

2 

3 

10 

5 

20 

2 

1 

23 

10 

12 

12 

3 

7 

5 

3 

8 

3 

2,500.00 

14,145.00 
6,974.48 

13,350.00 
4,945.00 
4,250.00 
5,500.00 
3,315.00 
250,00 

13,320.00 
650 .00 
2,025.00 
4,000.00 
3,772.00 
1,580.00 
5,000.00 
1,095.53 

10,385.00 
1,000.00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 
2,200.00 

41,000.00 

1,100.00 

600.00 

34,000.00 
7,815.00 

18,000.97 
5,350.00 
1,655.06 
3,500.00 
8,485.00 
1,390.00 
5,450.00 
2,100.00 

81  57 

Granville 

2 
2 
1 

1 

Greene  ... 



Guilford 

6 

20 

15 

6 

6 

26 

4 

15 

1 

3 

1,990.00 

Halifax... 

570.00 

Harnett 

797.53 

Haywood .. 

331.62 

Henderson 

2 

1 

560.72 

Hertford 

852  .00 

Hoke 

3 
1 
2 
5 

4 
3 
3 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
7 
5 
5 
2 
1 
2 
3 

108.65 

Hyde  . 

717  96 

Iredell... 

2 

1 

600 .00 

Jackson.. .  . 

Johnston..  . 

Jones 

1 

23 

557 .00 

Lee 

Lenoir 

3 
4 

2 

121.60 

Lincoln.. 

Macon 

73.00 

Madison 

Martin .  . 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
9 
4 
9 
4 
3 
2 
2 

18 
5 
1 
6 

30 

McDowell..  - 

Mecklenburg . 

2,305.00 

Mitchell 

200.00 

Montgomery 

319.67 

Moore 

1 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

72.20 

Nash 

905  .00 

New  Hanover 

699.46 

Northampton 

275 .00 

Onslow 

1,223.15 

Orange 

140.00 

Pamlico 

40.04 

Pasquotank 

3 
1 

536.00 

Pender 

2 
3 

300 .00 

Perquimans 

Person.. 

16 
8 
4 
1 
3' 

275 .83 

Pitt 

5 
2 
6 
4 
3 
6 

3 

8 
2 
7 
6 
8 
8 

21 
4 

11 
6 

32 

10 

28,445.00 
1,750.00 
3,. 300 .00 
2,100.00 

33,500.00 
6,100.00 

1,467.04 

Polk.... 

58.00 

Randolph 

1 
2 
5 
2 

75.00 

Richmond .  . 

150.00 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

*Dormitory  and  Domestic  Science.    tDormitories. 
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Table  XX.    New  Rural  S 

CHOOLHOUSES  BuiLT 

^Continued. 

Number 

New 

Houses, 

White 

Number 

New 
Houses, 
Colored 

Total 
Number 

New 
Houses 

Built 

Total 
Number 
Rooms 
in  New 
Houses 

Total 

Cost 

New 

Houses 

Number 
of  Old 
Houses 

Repaired 

Total 
Cost  of 
Repairs, 

Old 
Houses 

Rowan ' 

6 
6 
5 
3 
2 
7 

10 
3 
3 

3 

9 
6 
7 
4 
2 
9 
10 
4 
3 

19 

7 
7 
8 
2 

9 

15 

4 

3 

$  3,577.22 
2,245.00 
2,600.00 
3,950.00 
1,000.00 
3,784.95 
5,220.00 
1,700.00 
2,044.00 

12 
12 

S    807 .00 

Rutherford 

249 .41 

Sampson,. 

2 
1 

Scotland -  -- 

2 
29 

521 .93 

Stanly  - 

202 .00 

Stokes 

2 

Surry 

Swain 

1 

5 
11 

140 .00 

Transylvania 

1,860.00 

Tyrrell    .. 

Union 

16 
1 
4 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 

18 

2 
5 
3 
3 
6 

27 
2 

18 
3 
3 

10 

10,838.00 
7,644.05 

16,059.00 
1,800.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 

12 

4 

80.00 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren.. 

29 
1 
2 

539  .00 

Washington 

Watauga 

6 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

10 
3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

11 
4 
3 

1 

16 

7 
3 
2 

1,. 500. 00 

9,400.00 

1,600.00 

966.36 

5 

6 
2 

9 

111.00 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

200.00 

Yancey..  ........ 

1,351.98 

Total 

352 

114 

466 

799 

562,983.06 

722 

50,039.98 
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TABLE  XXI,  RECORD  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  STATE  PER  CAPITA 
APPROPRIATION  OF  $250,000  FOR  1914-1915. 


Counties 

Population 

Amount 

Alamance 

9,728 
4,335 
2,818 
8,429 
7,016 
3,734 
9,727 
8,253 
6,440 
4,927 

17,948 
7,062 
9,450 
7,007 
2,224 
4,423 
5,277 

11,234 
7,573 
5,209 
3,635 
1,454 

10,744 
9,381 
7,979 

10,018 
2,830 
1,618 

10,228 
4,439 
8,577 

12,319 
9,531 

17,813 
8,937 

13,125 
3,822 
1,604 
8,047 
4,926 

20,727 

12,599 
7,920 
7,918 
5,693 
4,641 
3,984 
2,710 

11,450 
4,876 

15,203 
3,152 
4,063 
8,021 
6,437 
4,422 
7,527 

S        3  012  33 

Alexander 

1  342  35 

Alleghany 

872  80 

Anson.. ^     ._ 

2  610  09 

Ashe... ..     _ 

2  172  54 

Avery  _   .     ... 

1  156  25 

Beaufort      ..      ...  

3,012  02 

Bertie.  .     _         .   ..   

2  555  09 

Bladen 

1  994  18 

Brunswick ....     _   

1,525.67 
5  557  70 

Buncombe...     . 

Burke : 

2  186.79 

Cabarrus 

2  926  25 

Caldwell 

2  169  75 

Camden 

688  85 

Carteret 

1,369  60 

Caswell .   ..     .          

1,634  05 

Catawba  ..     

3,478.67 
2,345.02 

Chatham .   ..     

Cherokee .   

1  612  99 

Chowan..  .     

1  125  60 

Clay 

450.45 

Cleveland- 

3  326  94 

Columbus...  .  _ 

2,904.88 

Craven..  .     . 

2  470  74 

Cumberland .     ..   ..   

3,102.13 

Currituck _  .   . 

876  45 

Dare..  _..... .. 

501.20 

Davidson 

3,167.16 

Davie 

1,374.56 
2,655.91 

Duplin 

Durham. 

3,814.65 

Edgecombe 

2,951.33 

Forsyth 

5.515.90 

Franklin 

2,767.39 

Gaston 

4,064.23 

Gates... 

1  183.50 

Graham .     . 

496.90 

Granville 

2,491.80 

Greene .....     . . 

1,525.36 

Guilford 

6,418.24 

Halifax . 

3  901  35 

Harnett _ 

2,452.47 

Haywood ..   _. 

2,451.86 

Henderson 

1,762.87 

Hertford. .__.. 

1,437.11 

Hoke 

1,233.67 

Hyde 

839 .35 

Iredell 

3,545.56 

Jackson... 

1,509.88 

Johnston 

4,707.70 

Jones.  ...  .. 

976.15 

Lee ... 

1,258.13 

Lenoir 

2,483.75 

Lincoln 

1,993.25 

Macon .. 

1,369.29 

Madison .....                                        .      . 

2,330.78 
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Table  XXI.    Record  of  Distribution — Continued. 


Martin.-- 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt ---. 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland-- 

Stanly..- 

Stokes- 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake... 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne. 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Rural  libraries 

Teacher  training- 
Total 


Counties 


Population 


6,030 
5,841 

23,408 
3,668 
5,262 
7,507 

11,930 
8,422 
7,521 
4,914 
5,203 
3,555 
5,524 
5,468 
4,147 
5,913 

13,387 
2,477 

10,733 
7,362 

16,187 

12,857 

13,189 
9,461 

10,288 
5,623 
7,907 
7,319 

10,670 
3,438 
2,741 
1,747 

12,307 
6,378 

23,400 
7,003 
5,186 
4,418 

12,250 

11,514 

10,753 
5,226 

4,961 


Amount 


1,867.22 
1,808.70 
7,248.42 
1,135.81 
1,629.72 
2,324.58 
3,694.19 
2,607.92 
2,328.92 
1,. 521 .65 
1,611.14 
1,100.82 
1,700.54 
1,693.19 
1,284.14 
1,830.99 
4,145.36 
767.20 
3,323.53 
2,279.68 
5,012.40 
3,981.24 
4,081.05 
2,929.65 
3,185.74 
1,741.19 
2,448.45 
2,266.37 
3,304.03 
1,064.59 
848.50 
540.20 
3,810.93 
1,974.98 
7,245.95 
2,168.52 
1,605.87 
1,368.06 
3,794.52 
3,565.38 
3,329.73 
1,618.26 
1,536.20 
7,500.00 
1,500.00 


250.003.00 
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TAEfLE  XXII,  APPORTIONMENT   OF   THE   STATE   EQUALIZING   FUND, 

1914-1915. 

The  State  Equalizing  Fund  for  1914-1915,  amounted  to  $409,630.45,  wliicli 
was  apportioned  to  ninety-four  counties  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of  their 
teachers  for  a  sufficient  additional  term  to  bring  the  minimum  term  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  State  to  100.2  days,  or  over  five  months.  Below  will  be 
found  the  amount  apportioned  each  county,  and  the  number  days  additional 
term  provided  by  the  State  Equalizing  Fund.  The  six  counties  that  received 
no  apportionment  from  this  fund  had  sufficient  funds  from  regular  county 
sources  to  provide  a  term  of  more  than  the  minimum  term  for  the  rest  of 
the  State  and  were  therefore  ineligible  to  receive  aid  from  this  Fund. 


Counties 

No.  Days 
Additional 

Term 
Provided 

.\mount 
.A^pportioned 

Alamance  ..  ..  ..  -_. 

15.2 
32.7 
39.6 
20.2 
23.2 
24.7 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
18.2 
20.2 
19.2 
20.2 
32.5 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
19.2 
20.2 
30.2 
55.5 
19.2 
20.2 
19.2 

$        4,422.35 
5,184.00 
3,698.70 
3,972.87 
5,325.45 
2,530.95 
5,914.60 
4,753.10 

4   t14   7  J. 

Alexander...     ..   ..   . 

Alleghany..  ...     .       

Anson 

Ashe.. _.   ..     ..   .       

Avery. ._   ..   .   .   

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

3,296.17 
9,060.55 
3,589.07 
4  S9fi  i<) 

Buncombe 

Burke  ... 

Cabarrus    

Caldwell 

4  277  89 

Camden . 

2,170.43 
"i  98"?   "it 

Carteret 

Caswell 

2  85Q  35 

Catawba . 

fi   1^4  97 

Chatham... 

4,051.65 
5  OQQ  99 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

1  897  32 

Clay .. 

597  25 

Cleveland .,     .  ._ 

6,832.70 
7,000.35 
4  265  85 

Columbus .. 

Craven ..     

Cumberland 

0  784  31 

Currituck.. 

3,479.35 
3,247.80 
6  057  45 

Dare 

Davidson .  _. 

Davie 

2,627.05 
5  361  88 

Durham 

4.8 

1  136  85 

Forsyth 

20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
20.2 
18.2 

4,798.55 
8,048.22 
2  386  67 

Gaston.    

Graham 

918  75 

5,099.02 

2,409.90 

11  683  07 

Greene 

Halifax 

20.2 

5  339  91 

HajTvood     . 

20.2 

3,278.50 
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Table  XXII.    Appropriation  to  Equaliite  School  Terms — Continued. 


Counties 


No.  Days 
Additional 

Term 
Provided 


Amount 
Apportioned 


Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston _. 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir _'... 

Lincoln 

Macon _. 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg... 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans... 

Person... 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania.. 

Tyrrell 

L^nion 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington... 

Watauga 

Wayne. 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey. 


20 
20 
20 
48 
16 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
18 
20 
1.5 
20 
20 
12 
13 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
17 
16 
20 
13 
20 
14 
32 

20 
30 


2,293.7.5 
1,9.35.70 
4,442.60 
7,592.21 
6,146.15 
7,989.34 
1,983.1? 
2.629.57 
2,141.77 
3,623.95 
2,677.55 
3,541.10 
1,710.57 
3,359.10 
9,176.15 
3,754.15 
3,066.90 
4,839.45 
3,501.50 

4,899.55 
3,601.70 
3,605.75 
5,796.35 
2,335.45 
3,303.75 
2,068.52 
3,335.87 
7,331.12 
1,644.32 
5,563.62 
3,763.30 
7,392.52 
8,048.22 
6,497.79 
5,858.04 
6.084.28 
1,597.72 
2,744.63 
4,318.80 
6,179.72 
2,. 541 .20 
2,036.00 
1,190.32 
7,222.55 
2,957.30 

10,1.37.24 
3,738.05 
1,394.52 
2,440.20 
4,848.05 

12,663.70 

2,902.27 
3,874.20 


Total. 


409,630.45 


A.    RECEIPTS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 


TABLE  I,  SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SOURCES,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  total  school  fund  of  each  county  and  of  each  separate 
town  or  city  school  system  for  the  scholastic  year  beginning  July  1,  1915,  and 
ending  June  30,  1916,  and  shows  the  sources  of  same. 


Revenue  Receipts: 

General  county  property  and  poll  taxes,  I9I5-'I6 

General  county  property  and  poll  taxes,  19I4-'15 

Increase 

Local  district  taxes,  1915-'16 

Local  district  taxes,  1914-'15 _. _._ 

Increase - 

Fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  1915-'16 

Fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  1914-'15 

Increase. 

State  $250,000  per  capita  appropriation,  1915-'16 

State  S250,000  per  capita  appropriation,  1914-'15- 

Increase 

State  equalizing  fund  appropriation,  I915-'16 

State  equalizing  fund  appropriation,  1914-'1.5 

Increase 

High  schools  and  farm  life  schools,  1915-'16-. _- 

High  schools  and  farm  life  schools,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Private  donations   and   State  appropriations  for   li- 
braries, 1915-'16 -. 

Private   donations   and    State   appropriations  for   li- 
braries, 1914- '15 

Increase 

Tuitions  and  all  other  revenue  sources,  19I5-'16.. 

Tuitions  and  all  other  revenue  sources,  I914-'15 

Increase. 

Total  revenue  receipts,  19I5-'16 

Total  revenue  receipts,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Non-Revenue  Receipts: 

Sale  of  bonds,  19I5-'16 

Sale  of  bonds,  1914-'15 _ _._ 

Increase 

State  loan  fund,  1915-'16. 

State  loan  fund,  1914-'lo 

Increase 

Borrowed  from  banks  (temporary  loans),  1915-'16 

Borrowed  from  banks  (temporary  loans),  1914-'15 

Increase 

Sale  of  school  property,  insurance,  and  all  other  non- 
revenue  receipts,  1915-'16 

Sale  of  school  property,  insurance,  and  all  other  non- 
revenue  receipts,  1914-'15... 

Increase _ 


Rural 


$1,946,485 

1,769,031 

177,453. 

703,600 

602,839. 

100,761 

155,144. 

162,894 

*7,749 

245,514 

241,217 

4,296 

476,134 

385,726 

90,408 

96,302 

89,000 

7,302 


17,830 
28,752 
Balance  brought  forward,  July  1,  1915     I      213,637 


44,969.15 


42,771 

2,197 

58,153 

44,030 

14,122 

3,726,305 

3,337,511 

388,793 

67,739 

64,710 

3,029 

76,230 

94,800 

*18,569 

443,436 

311,985 

131,451 


46,583.14 


Grand  total  of  all  receipts,  1915-'16. 

Grand  total  of  all  receipts,  1914-'15. 

Increase :.. 

Private  donations  not  included  above.. 


4,573,931 

4,116,829 

457,102 

73,191 


City 


604,001.79 

486,749..01 

117,252.78 

937,385.29 

849,231.36 

88,153.93 

2,093.24 

1,0.54  ..55 

1,0.38.69 


8,600.00 
6,300.00 
2,300.00 

2,178.42 

4,342.57 

*2,164.14 

75,612.85 

40,470.52 

35,142.33 

1,629,871.59 

1,. 388, 448 .01 

241,423.58 

540,708.66 
297,817.34 
242,891  ..32 

21,378.00 
7,000.00 

14,378.00 
.382,931.08 
368,035.23 

14,895.85 

24,. 593  .97 

4,557.45 

20,036  ..52 

99,472.78 

2,698,956.08 

2,. 328, 494  .56 

370,461 .52 


North 
Carolina 


2,. 550 

2,255 

294 

1,640 

1,452 

188 

157 

163 

*6 

245 

241 

4 

476 

385 

90 

104 

95 

9 


,486.96 
,780.60 
,706.36 
,985.80 
,070.77 
,915.03 
,237.95 
,948.72 
,710.77 
,514.77 
,217.98 
,296.79 

1.34.69 
,726.16 
,408  ..53 
,902.71 
,.300.00 

602.71 


47,147.57 

47,114.26 

33.32 

133,766.37 

84.801.13 

49,265.24 

5,356,176.82 

4,725,9.59.62 

630,217.20 

608,448.27 
362,527.67 
245,920.60 

97,608.08 
101,800.00 

*4,191.92 
826,367.54 
680,020.49 
146, .347  .05 

71,177.11 

22,406.03 

48,789.08 

313,109.88 

7,272,887.70 

6,445,323.64 

827,564.06 

73,191.62 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources. 


Counties 


Alamance 

Rural. 

Burlington... 

Graham 

Haw  River... 

Mebane 

Elon  College. 

Alexander 


Alleghany . 


Anson 

Rural 

Wadesboro. 

Ashe 


Avery. 


Beaufort 

Rural 

Washington. 
Belhaven 


Bertie 

Rural 

Windsor.. 
Aulander. 

Bladen 


Brunswick. 


Buncombe 

Rural 

Asheville. 


Burke 

Rural- 

Morganton. 

Cabarrus 

Rural 

Concord 


Caldwell 

Rural.. 
Lenoir. 

Camden 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1915 


*1,696.12 

*2,872.75 

504 .22 

*124 .32 

67.36 

729  .37 


913  12 
390.94 

3,660.17 

3,114.76 
545.41 

2,352.57 

1,283.75 

*4,785.94 

*5,e54.83 

60.73 

808.16 

17,951  .48 

2,710.75 

1,524.69 

13,716.04 

6,848.94 

3,608.14 

4,983.19 

7,066.45 
*2,083.26 

384.09 


384 .09 

8,062.03 

7,249.13 
812.90 

85.80 
17.31 

68.49 

*1,790,00 


Revenue  Receipts 


Local  Funds 


General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 


17,000.00 

6,081.66 
4,321  ..50 
2,616.62 
1,925.99 
1,662.63 
391 .60 

13,682.32 

7,641.71 

23,962.81 

19,920.40 
4,042.41 

17,844.90 

8,990.01 

28,1:8.07 

20,178.07 
5,480.00 
2,500.00 

21,716.23 

18,841.23 
1,500.00 
1,375.00 

23,048.00 

13,284.13 

55,701.90 

18,342.89 
37,359.01 

18,877.22 

16,197.22 
2,680.00 

27,183.19  ! 

18,692.19 
8,491.00 

19,698.80 

16,798.80 
2,900.00 

8,462.60 


Local 

District 

Taxes 


Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 


29,153.97 

9,359.94 
8,979.44 
4,681.28 
1,597.28 
3,616.67 
919.36 

3,078.06 

367.82 

15,154.75 

9,316.40 
5,838.35 

859.76 

1,674.50 

28,212.25 

8,3S8.00 

14,694.74 

5,129.51 

15,068.86 

8,809.01 
3,021.19 
3,238.66 

8,242.00 

3,884.94 

82,816.94 

25,998.14 
56,818.80 

8,328.00 


8,328.00 

19,086.96 

4,515.88 
14,571.08 

8,764.51 

559 .00 
8,205.51 

3,324.85 


1,895.73 

1,895.73 


298.45 
129.59 

633.28 

633 .28 


State  Appropria 


$250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 


952.08 
642.47 

2,385.60 

2,385.60 


715.44 
715.44 


199.77 
285 .93 

13,185.87 

12,-361.57 
824 .30 

2,008.00 

2,008.00 


2,135.08 

2,135.08 


1,611.56 
1,611.56 


87.00 


2,984.70 
2,984.70 


State 

Equalizing 
Fund  _ 

Appropri- 
ation 


1,307.05 

851 .35 

2,660.50 
2,660.50 


2,152.52 
1,133.18 

3,018.73 

3,018.73 


2,543.25 
2,543.25 


2,003.10 
1,579.28 

5,777.30 

5, 777  ..30 


2,189.64 

2,189.64 


2,936.45 
2,936.45 


2,253.99 

2,253.99 


641 .00 


9,603.40 

9,603.40 


6,681  .10 
3,680.68 

4,387.71 

4,387.71 


11,204.90 
3,220.53 

6,757.00 

6,757.00 


5,068.02 

5,068.02 


4,656.25 
3,296.17 

19,033.95 

19,093.95 


7,208.15 

7,208.15 


4,807.55 

4,807.55 


4,454.43 
4,454.43 


1,605.45 


•Deficit. 
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Table  I.    School  Fotje 

AND  SouBCES — Continued. 

Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 
From 

Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

S       700 .00 

S      457.96 

401 .46 

S      900.61 

209 .00 
337.25 
310.20 

$ 

$      500.00 
500.00 

$ 

$           84.75 
72.00 

S      61,585  00 

700 .00 

28,935.14 

14,142.41 

1 

7,483.78 

12.75 

3,603.38 

6,008.67 

56.50 

10.00 

480.00 

242.87 

242.87 

44.16 

1,411.62 

950.00 

500. OD 

37.75 

27,457.85 

450  00 

240.75 

902.34 

902 .34 

14,232.84 

950 .00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

31.50 

31.50 

56,585.93 

9.50.00 

46,159.76 

10,426.17 

300.00 

370.25 
270.00 

1,647.18 

1,647.18 

74.10 
12.00 

231 .08 

22.73 

204.35 

4.00 

2,551.80 

1,169.71 

162.95 

1,219.14 

40.00 

127.75 

2,278.19 

259 .27 
2,018.92 

369.93 

130.00 
85.00 

36  241  08 

750.00 

8,000.00 

1,100.00 

27.161.44 

800.00 

24,100.00 

1   396  45              91   920  42 

800.00 

13,200.00  '          1,146.45 
8,600.00                250.00 

51,888.93 

29,289.79 

2,300.00 
14,715.85 

10,741.70 

900.00 

733.20 

733 .20 

2,500.00 

497.73 

84,961 .86 

400.00 

8,147.30 

497 .73 

49,635.64 

6,208.83 

500.00 

2,500.00 
1,000.00 

6,568.55 

29,117.39 

750 .00 

133.31 
10.00 

2,015.60 

2,015.60 

830.00 

47.751 .37 

450.00 

11,500.00 

275.42  '           38.301.76 

2,350.00 

213,583.00 

70,037.50             2,736.81           474,560.25 

70, 037  ..50                6.30.00           163.932.67 

2,350.00 

213,583.00 

2,106.81 

310,627.58 

5,014.64 

3,500.00 
1,514.64 

4,961.50 

44,379.67 

31,103.01 

369.93 

244.63 

124  .81 
119.82 

1,230.56 

13,276.66 

600.00 

30.00 

30.00 

400.00 

400.00 

15.00 

15.00 

70,462.39 

600.00 

41,506.09 

4,961.50 

28,956  ..30 

450.00 

450 .00 

450.00 

1,350.00 

1,350.00 

67.66 

40,417.31 

450.00 

27,945.09 

1,230.56 
12.00 

67.66 
40.00 

12,472  22 

500.00 

112.27 



12,995.17 

Part  11—10 
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Tables  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1915 

Revenue  Receipts 

Local  Funds 

State  Appropria 

Counties 

General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 

Local 

District 
Taxes 

Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 

82.50,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 

State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 

Carteret - 

$  4,009.21 

1,741.93 

752 .08 

1,515.20 

5,740.28 

5.319.98 
420.30 

2,516.92 

779.94 

615.28 

1,121.70 

818.25 

1,995.18 

1,. 333 .59 
101.22 
560.37 

4,193.32 

3,646.51 
546.81 

346.85 

1,071.79 

1,071.79 

$14,216.00 

9,111.00 
2,335.00 
2,770.00 

10,963.54 

10,209.80 
753 .74 

30,385.00 

21,690.00 
5,195.00 
3,500.00 

20,711.51 

18,066.01 

13,730.42 
2,922.92 
1,412.67 

10,521.07 

8,897.17 
1,623.90 

4,926.40 

30,725.55 

25,385.55 
3,015.00 
2,325.00 

35,404.58 

29,500.00 

20,618.57 
8,881.43 

29,297.69 

23,837.69 
5,460.00 

8  7,308.94 

675.31 

2,451.84 

4,181.79 

1,463.61 

$        70.00 

70 .00 

$  1,399.54 
1,399  ..54 

$    3.363.37 

Rural 

3,. 363 .37 

Beaufort 

Morehead  City , 

Caswell 

265.50 

265 .50 

1,630.94 
1,630.94 

2,897.45 

Rural 

2,897.45 

Pclham 

1,463.61 

19,174.93 

6,2.50.00 
9,. 399 .93 
3,. 525  .00 

7,419.89 

20.001.69 

Catawba 

2,522.10 

2.522. U) 

3.499.48 

3.499.48 

6,649.34 

Rural .  . 

6, 649  ..34 

Newton 

Chatham 

270  03 

197.50 

197  ..50 

2.318.65 

1.537.21 

1,. 537 .21 

4,471.68 

Cherokee 

6,344.57 

Hural 

6, 344  ..57 

Andrews 

10,306.71 
9,694.98 

6.684.93 

1,714.01 
4,970.92 

1,495.05 

13,016.75 

5,463.22 
5,405.67 
2,147.86 

21,521.61 

18,139.43 

4,736.73 
13.402.70 

24,145.40 

7,395.10 
16,750.30 

Murphy...   .  .  .   . 

Chowan 

493.35 

493 .35 

1.177.11 
1.177.11 

2,023.40 

Rural 

2,023.4(1 

Edciiton . 

Clay 

114.95 

2,065.32 
2.065.32 

426.30 

3.256.94 
3.256.94 

696 .30 

Cleveland 

7,104.95 

Rural 

7.104.95 

Shelby 

King's  Mountain 

8,862.68 

*418.66 

5 .45 
♦424.11 

1,035.15 

755 .65 
298.13 
•18.63 

2,606.61 

116.51 

9,800.06 

7,500.61 

1,681.25 

618.20 

1,833.27 

1,484.18 

1,484.18 

2.908.67 

2.663.28 

2.663.28 

7,419.25 

Craven ...  . 

Rural 

New  Bern 

Cumberland 

2,044.66 

2.044.66 

3,683.24 

3,683.24 

6.162.50 

Rural- 

6, 162  ..50 

Fayetteville 

Hope  Millat 

Currituck 

11,495.29 
2,178.48 

37,678.08 

31,060.45 
3,532.30 
3,085.33 

4,663.79 
1,791.12 

15,830.50 

3,792.72 
6,4.53.75 
5,584.03 

158.84 

111.01 

1,097.53 
1.097  .,53 

877.65 
533.65 

3,718.20 

3,718.20 

2,898.90 

Dare 

3,333  65 

Davidson 

4.511.25 

Rural 

4.511.25 

IjCxincton 

Thomasville 

'Deficit.        tincluded  with  rural  schools. 
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Fable  L    ScHooii  Fund 

AND  Sources — Continued. 

Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  AH 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 
From 

Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

%      500  00 

$      793.94 

793  .94 

.$      282.07 

120.18 

147.09 

14.80 

655.01 

558.25 
96.76 

851 .28 

536.00 
266.50 

48.78 

634 .94 

3,599.92 

222  ..32 

3,372.60 

5.00 

617.35 

$  

$      300 .00 

300 .00 

$  4,050.00 
2,500.00 

I          115.00 
115.00 

$      36,408.07 

500  00 

20,690.27 

5,686.01 

1,550.00 

10,031.79 

300  00 

355.00 

355  .00 

30.91 

30.91 

24,302.24 

300  00 

21,567.83 

2,7.34.41 

3  500  00 

305  29 

305.29 

500.00 

500 .00 

4,000.00 

4,«)().00 

5.00 

5.00 

73,909.34 

3,500.00 

50,237.15 

15,476.71 

8,195.48 

1  000  00 

100.00 

80.00 

50.00 
10.00 

200.00 

650.00 

650.00 

20.00 

25.71 

10.80 
14.91 

37,964.95 

1  000  00 

5,730.00 

59,207.79 

24,076.41 

500  00 

3.600.00 
2,130.00 

20,828.36 

500 .00 

14,303.02 

390.23 

390 .23 

138.00 

41.00 
97.00 

26,238.76 

18,382.78 

617 .35 

7,855.98 

700  00 

10.00 

355.15 
355.15 

700.00 

9,415.85 

900  00 

1,522.15 
317.12 
834 .50 
370.53 

66.29 

3,485.19 

989 .35 
2,499.84 

4,538.68 

849 .55 

3,670.50 

18.63 

593.74 

214.63 

1,063.85 
53.05 

6,066.00 

6,066.00 

515.42 

88.75 

68.75 

15.00 

5.00 

62.00 

298 .74 

35 .00 
263 .74 

66,688.77 

',)()()  1)0 

52,0.54.79 

9,270.17 

515.42 

5,363.81 

1,000  00 

515  80 

567.38 

567.38 

2,831.23 

82,425.38 

2,927  71 

5,500.00 

64,151  .25 

2,927.71 

34,027.65 

5,500.00 
2,992.00 

30,123.60 

600  00 

30.00 

2,500.00 

77,029.32 

600  00 

45,328.39 

30.00 

2,500.00 

2,992.00 

31,700.93 

450  00 

90.00 

70.00 

1,075.70 
1,075.70 

650.00 

1,500.00 

82.92 

50.00 
50.00 

25,984.83 

500 .00 

3,052.61 

12,295.61 

12,295.61 

11,984.58 

750 .00 

1,500.00 

1,. 500 .00 

89,370.78 

750 .00 

67,405.10 

11,667.30 

1,010.80 

— 

10,298.38 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1915 

Revenue  Receipts 

Local  Funds 

State  Appropria 

Counties 

General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 

Local 

District 

Taxes 

Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 

$250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 

State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 

Davie. 

$  1,498.51 
571.52 
926.99 

794.60 

10,785.44 

9,764.60 
1,020.84 

1,323.15 

807.44 
515.71 

6,666.62 

6, .534. 19 

$14,435.42 

13,287.92 
1,147.50 

40,500.00 

71,755.64 

30,479.07 
35,276.57 

23,659.52 

13,957.81 
9,701.71 

72,098.38 

36,123.38 

34,000.00 

1,975.00 

27,102.26 

22,424.76 
1,299.00 
2,205.00 
1,173.50 

53,304.22 

42,871.72 
7,500.00 
2,932.50 

13,357.28 

5,728.05 

29,244.20 

24,234.20 
5,010.00 

13,701 .60 

71,500.00 

43,150.00 
14,450.00 
11,190.00 
1,050.00 
■  1,660.00 

45,354.55 

34,719.80 
2,039.00 

$  3,551 .20 

1,079.24 
2,471.96 

$      478.50 
478.50 

$  1,340.45 
1,340.45 

$    2,968.05 
2,968.05 

Rural 

Mocks  ville 

Duplin 

376 .30 

5,819.11 

5,819.11 

9,164.60 

Durham 

57,724.67 

15,916.21 
41,808.46 

28,689.17 

16,159.00 
12,530.17 

70,921 .50 

4,179.14 

65,742.36 

1,000.00 

16,259.16 
3,791.88 

4,282.82 
5,890.52 
2,293.94 

28,097.73 

9,371.27 
13,374.72 

5,351.74 

3,545.04 
573.24 

15,953.17 

10,073.49 
5,879.68 

2,652.66 

92,305.10 

28,583.17 

36,816.15 

22,988.05 

1,336.67 

2,581.06 

28,929.01 

1,519.28 
7,022.69 

4,122.22 

4  122  22 

Rural,  .. 

Durham 

Edgecombe  t 

2,259.35 

2,143.90 
115.45 

15,428.93 

15,428.93 

3,672.72 

3,672.72 

4,188.35 

Rural 

4,188.35 

Tarboro 

Forsyth .. 

5,754.40 

5,754.40 

Rural 

Winston-Salem 

Kerners  ville 

132 .43 

5,684.67 

5,631.35 

3.14 

42.73 
7.45 

4.132.09 

Franlclin. 

675.91 
675 .91 

2,829.71 

2,829.71 

5,137.30 

Rural....     , 

5,137.30 

Franklinton 

Youngsville.. 

Gaston 

2,902.13 

2,902.13 

4,420.45 
4,420.45 

8,474.15 

Rural 

8,474.15 

Gastonia 

3,598.09 
534 .00 

♦74.99 

*306.67 

.97 

Bessemer  City 

Gates 

273 .30 
164.83 

1,519.82 

1,519.82 

1,195.98 
494.05 

2,745.88 

2,745.88 

2,642.05 

Graham 

1,045.40 

Granville 

5,314.40 

Rural 

5,314.40 

Oxford.... 

.97 
570.40 

6,718.24 

5,080.24 

1,178.49 

360.61 

*38.26 

137.16 

30,132.31 
11,847.81 

Greene 

1,282.45 

3,877.10 

3,877.10 

1,535.97 

6,299.50 

6,299.50 

2,557.35 

Guilford 

10,855.50 

Rural 

10,855.50 

Greensboro  .. 

High  Point 

Guilford  College 

Gibsonville 

Halifax...  . 

1,146.25 

665 .75 

4,143.57 
4,143.57 

Rural 

Scotland  Neck 

•Deficit.     t$8,620.60  turned  over  to  treasurer  of  Rocky  Mount  Graded  School  not  included 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Soukces — Continued. 


Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 

Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

From 
Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

$       450.00 

450 .00 

S      344.26 

344 .26 

S      140.10 

80.00 
60.10 

89.00 

4.069.79 

2,997.79 
1,072.00 

2,372.22 

210.00 

0    169    99 

s 

S 

S      300.00 

S             9 .00 

9.00 

S      25,515.49 

20  608  94 

300.00 

4,906.55 
52,903.80 

286,484.00 

83,156.71 
203,327.29 

100,430.00 

65  693  18 

500.00 

148.12 

378.80 

378.80 

1,331.18 

20,099.91 

198.91 
19,901.00 

1,571.56 

1,560.00 
11.56 

26.65 

26.65 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

78,283.42 

78,283.42 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

26,945.00 

9S0 .00 
25,965.00 

26,733.96 

17,533.96 
9,200.00 

10,048.33 

9,848.33 

1,050.00 

10.00 

10.00 

4,900.00 

4,900.00 

550.00 

500 .00 

34  736  82 

5,150.00 

180.00 

180 .00 

452.09 

227 .45 

196,726.90 

83,202  47 

4,900.00 

99,742.36 
3,782  07 

250  .00 

316.00 

316.00 

224  .64 
1,087.86 

200 .00 

500 .00 

... 

94.40 

59,667.27 

41,306  91 

500.00 

146.31 
192.50 
729 .05 

2,859.66 

1,304.55 
1,555.11 

5  731  27 

8,330.75 
4  298  34 

94.40 

4,000.00 

972.30 

768.30 

19,273.19 

19,117.35 

128,435  93 

4,000.00 

93,229.92 

26,027.92 

9.178  09 

204.00 

155.84 
1,953.12 
1,813.84 
1,325.00 

900 .00 

200.00 
1,550.84 

1,484.35 

946 .00 
538.35 

212.13 

9,698.62 

3,337.44 
5,502.26 

601.66 
38.26 

219 .00 

1,273.88 

12.00 
445 .25 

330.08 

24,321  36 

200.00 

11  263  58 

950.00 

4C.25 

40 .25 

271  .00 

271 .00 

58  849  04 

950.00 

46,095  04 

1.325.00 
6,034.03 

92,300.00 

25,000.00 

47,000.00 

17,950.00 

1,100.00 

1,250.00 

13,537.45 

12,754  00 

575.00 

711.31 

1,360.29 

1,260.29 

231 .25 

900.00 

900 .00 

30,064.15 

378,874.06 

150,376.24 
165,973  61 

4,150.00 

4,150.00 

76,409.71 

15,383.00 
61,026.71 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

53  090  32 

100.00 

3  586  67 

5,847.22 
125,866  01 

500 .00 

835.50 

835.50 

13.51 

13.51 

500.00 

54  257  22 

887.45 

10,394.39 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1915 

Revenue  Receipts 

Local  Funds 

Stat 

e  Appropria 

Counties 

General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 

Local 

District 

Taxes 

Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 

$250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 

State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 

HaVifax— Continued. 

Weldon 

$      316.22 
9,281.89 
8,686.39 

755.10 

747.63 

7.47 

1,160.44 

209.25 

S  2,191.25 
2,874.50 
3,530.00 

32,077.79 

29,577.79 
2,500.00 

20,291.72 

15,573.47 

2,318.25 

2,400.00 

17,557.89 

14,325.19 
3,232.50 

16,887.93 

7,639.42 

10,075.01 

47,592.64 

42,342.64 
3,000.00 
2,2.50.00 

17,168.46 

41,771.54 

35,674.18 
1,951.00 
2,546.36 
1,600.00 

11,221.92 

14,861.16 

10,739.51 

2,646.15 

1,475.50 

26,312.67 

17,152.23 
7,524.75 
1,635.69 

20,250.99 

16,696.25 
3,554.74 

$  6,698.96 
3,779.56 
9,908.52 

13,922.51 

8,022.51 
5,900.00 

17,264.07 

3,058.71 
7,408.96 
6,796.40 

10,339.90 

7,139.90 
3,200.00 

3,147.49 

5,524.35 

6,466.15 

21,903.91 

3,276.56 

11,371.00 

7,256.35 

9,965.60 

34,711.42 

18,873.92 
5,410.52 
5,825.48 
4,601.50 

3,321 .02 

12,769.98 

4,240.51 
5,671.68 
2,857.79 

19,445.87 
2,913.90 

13,971.81 
2,560.16 

8,892.29 
3,092.19 
5,800.10 

$ 

S 

$ 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids. j 

480 .50 

1,926.04 

1,926.04 

Harnett 

2,564.90 

2,564.90 

5,429  15 

Rural     .  . 

5  429  15 

Dunn 

Haywood 

1,688.85 

1,688.85 

2,355.77 

2,355.77 

Rural 

Waynesville .       

Canton 

951.19 

5,013.18 

5,013.16 

Henderson 

2,757.22 
2,757.22 

1.692.20 

1,692.20 

6,868  40 

Rural 

6,868  40 

Hendersonville 

Hertford 

1,955.41 

*1,839.77 

4,938.36 

789.41 

*555.45 
342.62 
982 .24 

8,143.24 

2,787.95 

1,862.32 
284 .36 
641 .27 

818.54 

180.10 

96.00 

1,381.78 

1,381.78 

1,593.82 

1,260.33 

886.32 

4,004.35 

4,004.35 

2,719.05 

Hoke 

3,931  .85 

Hyde 

5,378.90 

Iredell 

Rural .     . 

Mooresville  -  - 

Statesville 

Jackson 

1,210.69 

1,131.43 
1,131.43 

1,514.93 

4,962.75 

4,962.75 

11,852.70 

Johnston 

7,237  95 

Rural 

7,237.95 

Selma .  . 

Smithfield 

Clayton _.. 

Jones 

1,568.13 

3,127.31 

2,850.12 

50.97 

134.86 

134 .86 

995 .52 

1,306.43 

1,306.43 

1,983.17 

Lee 

2.888  47 

Rural 

2,888.47 

Sanford 

Jonesboro— .     

277.19 

8,341 .16 

1,947.25 

5,739.76 

654.15 

1,734.66 

1,550.10 
184.56 

Lenoir 

4,864.82 

4,864.82 

2,630.18 

2,630.18 

3,548  95 

Rural 

3,548.95 

Kinst  on 

LaOrangef 

Lincoln 

409.73 

409 .73 

2,023.83 

2,023.83 

4,287.50 

Rural 

4,287.50 

Lincolnton 

'Deficit.        tEstimated  on  1915. 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 

Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

From 
Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

-S 

$ 

1      212.63 
402 .44 
201 .54 

274.93 

211.51 
63.42 

1,761.82 

S 

$ 

S  1,500.02 

S 

$      10,919.06 

16,338.-39 

11,150.00 
5,000.00 

33,956.95 

3.875.00 

324.62 

324.62 

500.00 

500.00 

356.25 
356.25 

67,006.29 

3,875.00 

53,. 535 .40 

5,000.00 
750.00 

13,470.89 

800 .00 

451 .80 

451 .80 

25.00 

25.00 

46,349.47 

600 .00 

23,962.85 

1,271.82 
490.00 

418.80 
206.90 
211.90 

299.80 

645 .57 

243.04 

5,395.87 

10,999.03 

750.00 

11,387.59 

700.00 

1,090.00 

1,090.00 

293 .45 

93.45 
200.00 

3.15 

46,730.82 

200.00 

39,386.46 

500 .00 

7,-344.40 

55.00 
78.00 
85.00 

159.40 

159.40 

500.00 

27,980.19 

800.00 

18,219  85 

450.00 

750.00 

1,500.00 
1,500.00 

201 .50 

950.00 

950.00 

29,570.28 

2,400.00 

2,769.60 

1,969.60 

88,826.96 

2,400.00 

57,428.88 

4,017.50 
1,378.37 

249 .91 

2,006.22 

71.71 

1,161.21 

321 .00 

452.30 

18,731.12 

800.00 

12,666.96 

1,000.00 

111.25 

1,147.73 

231 .73 

51,216.78 

1,250.00 

11,878.00 

3,000.00 
8,878.00 

3,741 .94 

3,741.94 

1,010.61 

945.70 

113,637.54 

1,250.00 

78,983.63 

17,685.09 

916.00 

10,250.11 

64.91 

6,718.71 

19,140.73 

500.00 

186.31 
168.31 

2,796.81 

2,596.52 

100.50 

99.79 

430.49 

100.98 
227.51 
102.00 

802.71 

40.00 
762.71 

20,344.45 

2,020.00 

13.68 
13.68 

60,949.46 

24,938.41 

20,344.45 

28,762.78 

500 .00 

18.00 

580.00 
580.00 

2,020.00 
4,661 .94 

7,248.27 

500.00 

919.66 

7.44 
912.22 

72,235  74 

500.00 

34,245.75 

4,661.94 

33,037.99 

4,952.00 

700.00 

20.00 

20.00 

22,380.89 

7,700.19 
14,680.70 

202.67 

104.25 
98.42 

61,705.27 

700 .00 

36,624.04 

25,081.23 
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Table  I.     School  Fund  and  Sodrces — Continued. 


Counties 


Macon... 
Madison . 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1915 


Revenue  Receipts 


Local  Funds 


General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 


S      950.09     812,699.64 
1,734.65       21,723.37 


Martin 

Rural 

Williamston... 
Robersonville. 

McDowell 

Rural 

Marion 

Old  Fort 


22,314.62 

22,798.17 

*749.65 
266.10 

657.20 

563.75 

83.72 

9.73 


Mecklenburg 13,871 .97 


Rural 

Charlotte- 
Davidson. 


Mitchell. 


Montgomery. 

Rural... 
Troy... 


Moore 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash. 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount§- 
Spring  Hope... 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington. 


Northampton . 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural 

Chapel  Hill. 


Pamlico. 


6,841.20 
7,030.77 


1,912.21 

1,806.08 
106.13 

3,672.22 

1,630.59 

*476 .89 

1,866.54 

651 .98 

*7,240.87 

654.74 

*7,991.86 

96.25 

*1,254.49 

*1,254.49 


*1,940.76 
8,256.64 

37.73 

2.29 
35.44 


19,439.15 

16,496.10 
1,595.00 
1,358.05 

16,413.14 

12,695.14 

2,418.00 

1,300.00 

97,324.05 

27,911.77 

67,502.78 

1,909.50 


2,978.20       10,070.00 


13,648.53 

12,198.53 

1,450.00 

28,483.00 

25,211.80 

1,665.00 

622 .00 

984.11 

42,626.12 

28,255.28 

12,647.15 

1,723.69 

80,125.29 

4,384.29 
75,741.00 

28,929.25 

22,349.05 

22,344.61 

20,909.43 
1,435.18 


•Deficit. 


274.12  !      9,844.17 
flncluded  under  general  county  tax. 


Local 

District 

Taxes 


$  6,515.24 
5,555.38 

13,957.69 

7,106.65 
3,701.04 
3,150.00 

14,036.86 

7,786.86 
4,550.00 
1,700.00 

86,550.23 

16,535.78 

68,150.90 

1,863.55 

2,048.00 

9,639.97 
5,405.87 
4,234.10 

15,844.81 

8,123.70 
2,293.37 
2,627.74 
2,800.00 

51,604.78 

23,748.30 

23,160.19 

2,696.29 

t 


14,605.98 
11,196.56 

7,917.46 

4,358.62 
3,558.84 

5,227.49 


Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 


105.93 
973.01 

524.89 

524 .89 


State  Appropria 


$250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 


325.70 

325.70 


S  1,420.27 
2,367.53 

1,949.58 

1,949.58 


State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 


•S    2,675.50 
3,681.70 

1,674.10 

1,674.10 


1,573.40 

1,573.40 


9,760.83 

9,760.83 


7,660.36 
7,660.36 


522.27         1,158.55 


85.50 
85.50 


1,703.21 

1,709.21 


323.90         2,422.29 

319.15         2,422.29 


4.75 


3,196.39 

3,196.39 


3,834.20 
3,834.20 


2,443.90 

2,443.90 


747.80 
380.62 

603.75 

603  .75 


146.50 


2,617.18 

2,617.18 


2,417.65 

1,650.43 

1,578.04 
1,578.04 


1,058.63 


3,440.45 
3,440.45 


4,080.40 

3,180.25 

3,180.25 


5,186.60 

5,186.60 


5,175.80 
3,938.45 

7,697.10 

7,697.10 


6,810.00 


5,620.60  transferred  from  Edgecombe  Co. 
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Table  I.    School  Fa.vD 

ASD  SouHCES — Continued. 

Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

From 
Banks,  etc. 
(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

$       750.00 
600  00 

8      533.15 
1,274.55 

1,720.00 

1,720.00 

.$       54.00 
157.00 
983.48 

S  5,994.00 

S  1,500.00 
3,000.00 

■S  1,003.91 
10,000.00 

•S _ 

18,064.42 

25.00 

25.00 

S      34,198.73 
69,131.59 

700  00 

63,288.51 

350  00 

52,644.49 

749.65 
233 .83 

359 .35 

5,286.04 

350  00 



5,. 357 .98 

1,000.00 

247.37 

242 .37 

12,000.00 

2,500.00 

10,200.00 

6,200.00 

3,500.00 

500 .00 

146,350.00 

20,000.00 

125,000.00 

1,-350.00 

3,000.00 

1,737.25 

1,486.75 

64,490.72 
34,314.42 

500  00 

53.40 
305 .95 

1,691.98 

407.50 
781 .55 
502 .93 

11,105.12 

500 .00 
1  400  00 

5.00  1 

1 

493.35 

493  .35 

12,000.00 

2,500.00  1 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 

250.50 

590.57 

560.37 
30.20 

19,071.18 
370,693.34 

1  400  00 

96,571.16 

268,496.20 

I 

5,625.98 

400  00 

31.50 

24,288.92 

1  000  00 

142.20 

142.20 

1,922.35 

22.32 
1,900.03 

3,680.03 

1,128.22 

2,098.10 

453.71 

1,250.00 

1,250.00 

34,490.22 

500  00 

26,290.96 

500.00 

8,190.26 

700  00 

1,277.00 

1,277.00 

500.00 

500 .00 

1,602.28 

124.70 

50.00 

63,816.83 

350  00 

46,199.44 

350  00 

5,929.58 

61.70 
13.00 

365.00 

365  .00 

5,636.44 

1,602.28 
2,940.72 

0,051.37 

1  150  00 

1,680.73 

1,680.73 

4,458.17 

1,794.97 

2,629.97 

'            33 .23 

16.99 

16.99 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

108,115.34 

1  150  00 

68,179.61 

2,540.72 
400.00 

17,233.27 

1,528  ..30 
15,704.97 

5,250.00 

1,000.00 

13,100.00 

11,000.00 
2,100.00 

983.80 

.34,986.27 

4,949.46 

60.00 

60.00 

101,242.14 

9.796.17 

91,445.97 

200  00 

245.63 

38.95 

145.00 
145.00 

1 

447.44 

900  .00 
1,750.00 

37.54 

830.80 

88.92 

57,016.33 

800.00 

5,119.33 

57,310.83 

950  00 

767.34 

732.34 
35.00 

750.26 

55,229.95 

450  00 

47,476.57 

500 .00 

88.92 
753 .75 

7,7.53.38 

450.00 

663 .39 

1,350  00 

28,312.11 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Soubces — Continued. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

July  1, 

1915 

Revenue  Receipts 

Local  Funds 

State  Appropria 

Counties 

General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 

Local 

District 

Taxes 

Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 

$250,000 
State  Per 
Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 

State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 

Pasquotank 

$      216.10 

13.01 

203 .09 

882,17 

1,867.08 

1,508.18 
358 .90 

*355.68 

242.31 
*597 .99 

*251  .54 

167.80 
*419.34 

303.92 

9,183.25 

*1.270.44 

346 .05 

10,107.64 

7,084.32 

4,271.24 

$16,256.16 

8,656.16 
7,600.00 

18,127.59 

9,019.72 

7,699.72 
1,320.00 

19,461.13 

17,261.13 
2,200.00 

37,243.22 

34,796.72 
2,446.50 

10,306.67 

27,487.50 

24,650.50 
1,292.00 
1,545.00 

26,833.47 

18,957.07 
3,966.65 
3,909.75 

43,719.46 

40,649.46 
1,410.00 
1,660.00 

39,081.15 

33,621.15 
4,360.00 
1,100.00 

34,393.89 

22,158.66 

10,815.48 

1,419.75 

21,514.89 

18,479.89 
1,635.00 
1,400.00 

28,833.63 

$16,698.15 

698.15 
16,000.00 

14,154.30 

6,186.73 

470.11 
5,716.62 

6,140.41 

2,205.28 
3,935.13 

31,200.64 

18,168.89 
13,031.75 

437 .31 

15,530.92 

5,889.30 
7,721.62 
1,920.00 

19,225.22 

9,664.71 
3,803.29 
5,757.22 

25,777.22 

17,564.75 
3,652.92 
4,559.55 

23,685.84 

13,451.93 
8,914.26 
1,319.65 

22,179.20 

4,690.00 

14,597.00 

2,892.20 

6,080.60 

2,334.85 
1,725.75 
2,000.00 

14,304.79 

S  2,783.71 
2,783.71 

$  1,714.16 
1,714.16 

$    2,972.70 

2,972.70 

Rural. 

Elizabeth  City 

Pender          

150.60 

290.77 

290.77 

1,696.22 

1,164.43 

1,164.43 

3  409  65 

Perquimans 

2,360  70 

Rural       

2,360  70 

Hertford 

Person 

408.82 

408 .82 

1,762,11 

1,762.11 

3,480.87 

Rural  . 

3.480  87 

Roxboro 

Pitt 

3,202.15 
3,202.15 

4,187.50 
4,187.50 

8,604  90 

Rural 

8  604  90 

Greenville 

Pollc         

265 .33 

1,693.15 

1,693.15 

971 .39 

3,571.25 

3,571.25 

3  356  52 

Randolph 

Rural : - 

5,181.80 

5,181  80 

Asheboro 

Randleman 

Richmond 

874.78 

874 .78 

2,430.64 

2,430.64 

4,482  65 

Rural    

4,482  65 

Hamlet 

Rockingham 

2,813.08 

470.32 

*.ll 

56.18 

414.25 

♦5,352.33 

*3,509.48 
*1,842.85 

Robeson 

2,493.30 

2,493.30 

5,264.07 

5,264.07 

8,011  .40 

Rural 

8,011 .40 

Maxton .  . 

Lumberton 

Rockingham... 

2,219.74 

1,551.50 
668.24 

3.944.65 

3,944.65 

8,482.45 

Rural 

8,482.45 

Reidsville.  .  . . 

Ruffin  .              

Rowan 

3,125.11 

512.57 

5,536.74 

5,536.74 

4,024.45 

4,024.45 

14,824.04 

14,824.04 

Salisbury .  . 

Spencer 

2,612.54 

4,387.73 

4,383.73 
4.00 

Rutherford 

2,409.78 

2,409.78 

3,098.55 

3,098.55 

6,201.60 

Rural... 

6,201.60 

Rutherfordton 

Forest  City.. 

Sampson 

•160.38 

793.29 

3,102.25 

6,500.95 

•Deficit. 
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T.\BLE  I.    School  Fund  .\nd  Sources — Continued. 


Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 

Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 
From 

Banks,  etc. 

(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

$ 

■S        35.00 

35.00 

.?      924.18 
148.50 
775  .68 

5.00 

1,073.36 

241 .82 
831 .54 

3.163  31 

1,992.99 
1,170.32 

5,729.83 

4,243.64 

1,486.19 

19.33 
766 .26 

S 

-S 

8  7,410.00 

-S            20.00 
20.00 

S      49,030.16 
17,041  39 

7,410.00 

31,988.77 

1,000.00 

934.79 

203.82 

203  .82 

750.00 

600.00 

600.00 

1,852.00 

325.00 

325 .00 

42  962  32 

783.84 

783 .84 

23,875.45 

15,648  39 

8,227.06 

500.00 

3,015.51 

3,015.51 

150.00 

150.00 

37,726.48 

500.00 

31,019.02 

6,707.46 

1,000.00 

1.000.00 

3,104  00 

3,104.00 

3,700.00 

3,700.00 

1,000  00 

1,000.00 

56,000.00 

52,000.00 
4,000.00 

6,500.00 

4,100.00 

3,500.00 
600.00 

121 .72 

121.72 

154,842.42 

1.30,597.32 

24,245.10 

500  00 

285.00 

55.00 

55.00 

600  00 

23,545.47 

1,150.00 

73.60 

73.60 

68,792.73 

1,150.00 

44,494.16 

.     366.26 
400.00 

2,042.26 

53  .58 

10,325.93 

. 

13,972.64 

650.00 

47.00 

47.00 

■   500.00 

500.00 

1,500.00 

51.48 

51.48 

65,721.82 

650 .00 

41,983.15 



1,500.00 

9,269.94 

1,988.68 

1,095.23 

93.08 
1,002.15 

1 

14,468.73 

4,550.00 

4,550.00 

748.08 

748.08 

20,528.62 
20,528.62 

1,750.00 

;       1,750.00 

21,900.00 

21,900.00 

64.50 

64.50 

136,372.20 

103,088.53 
26,649.87 

6,633.80 

900.00 

316.62 

316.62 

8,159.50 

7,. 525 .48 
402 .50 
231.52 

1,972.90 

1,322.00 
278.65 
372 .25 

346 .92 

143 .98 

i 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

3,065.46 

1,335.46 
1,730.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

71.00 

71.00 

89,574.08 

500.00 

70, 955  ..30 
13,837.61 

400.00 

4,781.17 

6,000.00 

190.00 

190.00 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

108,246.33 

6,000.00 

75,2.58.46 

25,691.13 

1 

7,296.74 

900.00 

960.00 

960.00 

7,132.62 

6,500.00 
632 .62 

122.50 

122  .50 

53,135.18 

44,634.87 

500 .00 

1 

4,497.37 

400 .00 

202.94 
1,405.28 

4,002.94 

900 .00 

375.13 

770.31 

56,825.23 
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Tabie  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Counties 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward, 

Julyl, 

1915 


Revenue  Receipts 


Local  Funds 


General 

County 

Property 

.and  Poll 

Taxes 


Local 

District 

Taxes 


Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 


State  Appropria 


$250,000 
State  Per 

Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 


Slate 

Eqvializing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 


Scotland 

Rural-- 

Laurinburg- 

Stanly 

Rural 

Albemarle 

Stokes 

Surry 

Rural 

Mount  Airy 

Elkin 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union : 

Rural 

Monroe 

Vance 

Rural 

Henderson 

Wake 

Rural- 

Raleigh 

Warren 

Washington 

Rural 

Roper 

Plymouth 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Rural 

Goldsboro- -_. 

Fremont 

Mount  Olive -. 

Wilkes .- 

R\iral 

North  Wilkesboro 

♦Deficit. 


$     *166.97 

35.45 

*202 .42 

3,503.20 

1,740.33 
1,762.87 

3,531.45 

*1,452.46 

*3,148.12 

1,476.30 

219.36 

*1,970.00 

9,896.91 

245.16 

3,494.92 

2,619.25 
875 .67 

8,082.86 

270.79 
7,792.07 

12,264.98 

4,851.16 
7,413.82 

359.25 

2,014.57 

265.55 

*44 .06 

1,793.08 

795.85 

5,838.13 

5,242.28 
484 .28 
*19.40 
130.97 

3,000.87 

2,987.21 
13.66 


$15,578.74 

11,878.74 
3,700.00 

17,060.54 

15,. 341  ..54 

1,719.00 

28,644.60 

28,042.83 

25,042.83 
2,000.00 
1,000.00 

17,484.90 

11,212.43 

7,300.00 

34,433.40 

30,583.40 
3,850.00 

25,800.00 

17,300.00 
8,500.00 

78,000.00 

44,520.44 
33,479.56 


$14,334.55 

6,682.74 
7,651.81 

6,994.44 

3,679.44 
3,315.00 

3,698.77 

14,428.84 
3,254.63 
7,060.76 
4,113.45 

8,028.60 

10,291.04 

1,423.61 

27,467.43 
14,995.61 
12,471.82 

18,002.05 

5,500.00 
12,502.05 

85,194.45 

29,972.38 
55,222.07 


19,426.43       11,345.52 


11,403.16 

9,736.02 

9,202.16 

3,500.00 

901 .00 

1,929.52 

1,300.00 

4,306.50 

11,569.72 

39,003.78 

33,962.62 

26,582.88 

6,053.41 

9,345.52 

18,784.48 

1,233.42 

3,689.81 

1,841.96 

5.434.92 

30,795.72 

9,018.69 

29,495.72 

4,803.61 

1,300.00 

4,215.08 

178.25 

178.25 


$  1,781.60 
1,781.60 


$     1,078.70 
1,078.70 


874.97  1       2,498.70 
74.97         2,498.70 


704.75 

1,651.00 
1,651.00 


512.05 
684.83 
437.55 

854.21 

854.21 


1,724.11 

1,724.11 


5,447.84 

5,447.84 


2,238.84 

3,485.56 

3,485.56 


1,079.36 

893.74 

540.45 

3,958.26 
3,958.26 


2,155.93 

2,155.93 


7,444.12 
7,444.12 


3,431.40 

3,431.40 


4,800.95 


12,933.77 

12,933.77 


2,844.95 
2,128.60 
1,248.15 

7,796.80 

7,796.80 


4,118.10 

4,118.10 


12,397.80 

12,. 397 .80 


984.07 

229.13 

229.13 

2,173.87 

1,144.94 

1,144.94 

3,969.20 

2,218.45 

2,218.45 

691 .95 

2,123.54 

2, 123  ..54 

1,363.35 

3,907.21 

3,907.21 

5,062.20 

5,344.05 

5,344.05 

1,338.92 

1,. 338. 92 

3,600.64 
3,600.64 

10,290.20 
10,290.20 
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T.\BLE  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Re 

lenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 
Appropri- 
ation for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 
From 

Banks,  etc. 

(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

Ail  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

Total 
School 
Fund 

S       950 .00 
450.00 

S      450.00 
450.00 

$      750.57 

$    - 

$ 

$  2,389.05 


$          813 .35 
813.35 

$      38,137.84 
23,348.83 

500  00 

750 .57 

2,389.05 

14,789.01 

350.00 

35.00 

35.00 

34,748.25 

350  00 

27,951  ..38 



6,796.87 

750  00 

128  52 

380.00 

30.00 

169.00 

558.40 

32.00 

426.40 

100.00 

2,238.74 

820  00 

6.00 

1,977.80 

107.50 
1,870.30 

5.239.48 

713.15 

4,526.33 

5,012.83 

3,2SS.37 
1,724.46 

1,964.57 

331.04 

44,997.92 

25,494.25 

5,000.00 

3,400.00 

93,922.19 

43,281.67 

25,494.25 

1,400.00 
2,000.00 

8,812.80 

37,857.71 

350.00 
35.00 

5,000.00 

12,782.81 

850  00 

20.80 

100.00 

15.45 

87.00 

87.00 

39,937.20 

600  00 

1,000.00 

37,427.55 

450  00 

10.00 

65.00 

65 .00 

11,676.37 

1,100  00 

2,673.13 

173.13 
2,500.00 

7,790.00 
7,790.00 

83,807.95 

1,100  00 

62,240.16 

21,567.79 

700.00 

15.00 
15.00 

1,500.00 

1,500.00 

568 .00 

568.00 

75,675.53 

700 .00 

42,355.08 

33,320.45 

4,200.00 

4,200.00 

3,367.58 

3,067.58 
300.00 

297 .85 

757.10 

740.00 

108,805.59 

8,805  ..59 
100,000.00 

15,540.46 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

24,675.00 

24,675.00 

5,589.72 

5,571.22 
18.50 

100.00 

53.98 

53.98 

357,399.91 

1.59,241  ..50 
198,158.41 

550.00 
700  00 

250.00 

4,959.20 
673.06 

61,920.42 
28,930.41 

350  00 

17,704.21 

350 .00 

673 .06 

3,809.52 

17.10 

45.00 

234 .20 
234.20 

7,416.68 

19,528.07 

1,300.00 

1,300.00 

3,094.44 

570 .73 

5,748.21 

600.00 
600.00 

10,954.10 
5,454.10 

60.00 

60.00 

112,170.28 

57,472.40 

28,614.28 

1,516.13 

1,007.58 

617.29 

559.53 
57.76 

4,000.00 
1,500.00 

6,200.00 

10,419.96 

5,748.21 

15,663.64 

700  00 

138.00 

138.00 

2,250.00 

2,250.00 

88.77 

73.00 
15.77 

68,039.10 

700  00 

56,236.83 

6,200.00 

11,802.27 
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Table  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Balance 

Brought 

Forward. 

July  1, 

1915 

Revenue  Receipts 

Local  Funds 

State  Appropria 

Counties 

General 
County 
Property 
and  Poll 
Taxes 

Local 

District 

Taxes 

Fines, 
Forfeitures 

and 
Penalties 

$250,000 
State  Per 
Capita 
Appropri- 
ation 

State 

Equalizing 
Fund 

Appropri- 
ation 

Wilson 

S  1,224.67 

3.23 
440.07 
616.53 
164.84 

2,988.61 

527.13 

$33,032.62 

23,521.40 
6,680.43 
1,577.01 
1,253.78 

15,718.65 

10,910.44 

$28,690.14 

3,247.13 

21,343.28 

1,249.73 

2,850.00 

1,598.90 

2,936.35 

$  1,456.69 
1,456.69 

$  3,646.12 
3,646.12 

$    1,885.60 

Rural 

1,885.60 

Wilson  -  . 

Lucama 

Elm  City .  . 

Yadkin 

234.03 
1,097.81 

1.689.10 
1,555.46 

3,150.40 

Yancey 

3.949.85 

North  Carolina 

313,109.88 

213,637.10 
99,472.78 

2,550,486.96 

1,946,485.17 
604,001.79 

1,640,985.80 

703,600.51 
937,385.29 

157,237.95 

155,144.71 
2,093.24 

245,514.77 

245,514.77 

476,134.69 

Rural 

476,134.69 

City 
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T.\BLE  I.    School  Fund  and  Sources — Continued. 


Revenue  Receipts 

Nonrevenue  Receipts 

tions 

State 

Bonds 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 
From 

Banks,  etc. 

(Tempo- 
rary) 

Insurance, 

Sale  of 

School 

Property  and 

All  Other 

Nonrevenue 

Receipts 

High 
School 
Appropria- 
tions and 
Farm-Life 
Schools 

ation  for 
Libraries 
and  All 
Private 
Dona- 
tions 

All  Other 
Revenue 
Sources 
Tuitions 

Total 

School 

Fund 

$   2,250.00 

S      970.98 
799.16 

$      388.87 

$ 

$  1,700.00 
1,700.00 

$  8,734.88 
2,500.00 
6,284.88 

$          237.91 
237.91 

S      84,218.48 

1,750.00 

40,747.24 

34,698.66 

500 .00 

3,943.27 

171.82 

388.87 

_ 

4,829.31 

575 .00 

500.00 

26,454.69 

500.00 

195.00 

730.79 

2,150.00 

24,552.83 

104,902.71 

96,302.71 
8,600.00 

47,147.57 

44,969.15 
2,178.42 

133,766.37 

58,153.52 

75,612.85 

808,448.27 

540,708.66 
67,739.61 

97,608.08 

76,230.08 
21,378.00 

826,367.54 

443,436.46 
382,931.08 

71,177.11 

46,583.14 
24,593.97 

7,272,887.70 

4,573,931.62 
2,698,956.08 
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supplejient  to  table  i.     private  donations   to  rural,  school  pund   not 
Reported  by  County  Treasurers,  1915-1916. 


Counties 

For 
Libraries 

For 
Buildings 

For 

Increasing 

School 

Term 

Miscellane- 
ous 

Total 

Alamance .  . 

8 ._ 

S         .      . 

$ 

$      2,809.86 

$       2,809.86 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

1,000.00 

800.00 

1,800.00 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery .. 

750.00 

1,700.00 

2,450.00 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

25.00 
22.00 
10.00 

1,780.00 
420.00 

145.00 
30.00 

1,950.00 

Bladen .  .                       < 

472 .00 

Brunswick... 

10  00 

Buncombe 

Burke .     .. 

Cabarrus 

5,00 

35 .00 

114.00 

2,185.71 

6,250.00 

603 .95 

125 .00 

450.00 

62.25 

870.15 

3,185.86 

Caldwell 

6,735.00 

Camden 

780.20 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

28.00 

75.00 
400.00 

100.00 

375.00 



203 .00 

Chatham 

420.00 

1,195.00 

Cherokee. 

Chowan ,. 

Clay.... 

Cleveland 

Columbus.  . 

75.00 

"" 

105.00 

180.00 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

56.35 
10.00 

876.69 

233 .95 
285.00 

1,166.99 

Dare 

50.42 

345 .42 

Davidson ..       

Davie 

900.00 

450.00 

1,350.00 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

18.50 
26.00 

416.00 
1,300.00 

414.32 
362.50 

824 .47 
401 .50 

1,673.29 

Forsyth 

2.090.00 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates.... 

673 .00 

132.00 

600.00 

1,405.00 

Graham. 

Granville.. 

Greene 

70.00 
47.22 

456.00 
80.68 

700.00 
362 .75 

917.20 
601.21 

2,143.20 

Guilford 

1,091.86 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

15.00 
30.00 

414  .20 

7.60 
290.00 

436.80 

Henderson 

320.00 

Hertford 

Hoke 

500.00 
232 .40 

500 .00 

Hyde. 

500.00 

732 .40 

Iredell.... 

Jackson 

Johnston... 

Jones 

25.00 

453 .00 
236.87 

65.00 

165 .00 
249.29 

708 .00 

Lee 

486.16 

Lenoir 

Lincoln... 
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Supplement  to  Table  I.    Private  Donations  to  Rural  School  Fund  not  Reported— Con<. 


Counties 

For 
Libraries 

For 
Buildings 

For 

Increasing 

School 

Term 

Miscellane- 
ous 

Total 

Macon 

$           72.00 

$           47.00 

$ 

!  $          344.20 

%           463 .20 

Madison..            .  .  .  

Martin 

2,000.00 
580.00 

2,000.00 

McDowell .  .  

30.00 

105 .00 

715.00 

Mecklenburg 

1 

Mitchell .  

350 .00 

350 .00 

Montgomery    . 

Moore 

105 .00 

2,000.00 

90.00 

2,195.00 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 

151 .00 
1,700.00 

151.00 

Northampton 

2,320.00 

4,020.00 

Onslow 

Orange  . 

72.75 
35.00 
12.80 
15.00 
10^00 
28.00 

186.50 
906.51 
650.00 
200.00 
44.11 
5.00 

775 .00 
278 .00 

681.09 

1,244.00 

94.62 

1,715.34 

Pamlico    .                                   

2,185.51 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

1,035.42 
215.00 

Perquimans..      .  _ 

280.00 
190.00 

87.38 
217.20 

421 .49 

Person 

440.20 

Pitt    . 

Polk...                                    

30.00 

20.00 

50.00 

Randolph 

Richmond .  -  . 

500 .00 
40.00 

4,800.00 
421 .70 

640.00 

482 .00 

5,940.00 

Robeson 

943 .70 

Rockingham .          

Rowan.  .. 

1,425.00 

849 .00 

1,269.29 

679.01 

2.274.00 

Rutherford  .                         .  .  . 

361 .59 

1,630.88 

Sampson. 

8.25 

1,882.21 

2.569.47 

Scotland 

Stanly.. 

1 

Stokes..   ..                         .  . 

.95 
39  .99 

185.65 
362.61 

110.80 
65.50 

159.39 

456.79 

Surry 

468.10 

Swain 

Transylvania 

10.00 

251 .00 

229.30 

490 .30 

Tvrrell 

Union 

25 .00 

100.00 

125 .00 

Vance 

Wake.-  . 

5,337.46 

5,337.46 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga    . 

Wayne  ..  _   .                  .  _ 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin. 

307 .25 

218 .36 

954.61 

1,480.22 

Yancy 

Totals 

1,646.81 

38,577.04 

13,998.33 

18,969.44 

73,191.62 

Part  11—11 
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TABLE  II,  PER  CAPITA  AMOUNT  RAISED  FOR  EACH  CHILD. 

This  table  shows  the  school  fund  actually  raised  during  the  year,  the  per 
capita  amount  raised  for  each  child  of  school  age,  the  total  amount  of  all  tax- 
able property,  and  the  amount  of  taxable  property  for  each  child  of  school 
age. 


Rural 


City 


North 
Carolina 


Total  available  fund,  1915-'16 

Total  available  fund,  1914-'15 

Increase -. 

School  population,  1915-'16 

School  population,  1914-'15 

Increase 

School  enrollment,  1915-16 

School  enrollment,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Available  fund  for  each  child,  1915-'16 

Available  fund  for  each  child,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Available  fund  for  each  child  enrolled,  1915-'16 

Available  fund  for  each  child  enrolled,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  funds  raised  for  schools  by  taxation,  1915-'16 

Total  funds  raised  for  schools  by  taxation,  1914-'15 

Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child,  1915-'16 
Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  chUd,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Per  capita   raised  from  revenue  sources   for  each  child, 

1915-'16..... 

Per  capita  raised  from  revenue  sources  for  each  child, 
1914-'15 

Increase 

Value  of  all  taxable  property 

Taxable  property  for  each  child 


84,573,931.62 
4,116,829.08 
457,102.54 
662,641 
645,314 
17,327 
536,601 
502,676 
33,925 
$  6.99 

6.38 
.61 
8.52 
8.19 
.33 
2,650,085.68 
2,371,871.00 
■    4.00 
3.68 
.32 

5.62 

5.17 
.45 


.$2, 698,956 .08 
2,328,494.56 
370,461.-52 
163,679 
156,083 
7,596 
112,645 
103,674 
8,971 
$  16.49 

14.92 
1.57 
23.96 
22.46 
1.50 
1,541,. 378 .08 
1,335,980.37 
9.42 
8.56 


9.95 


1.06 


$  7,272,887.70 
6, 445,. 323  .64 
827,564.06 
826,320 
801,397 
24,923  • 
649,246 
606,350 
42,896 
$      8.80 
8.04 
.76 
11.19 
10.61 
.58 
4,191,472.76 
3,707,851.37 
5.07 
4.63 
.44 

6.48 

5.90 

.58 

890,917,321.00 

1,078.17 


TABLE  III,  AMOUNT  RAISED  BY  TAXATION  FOR  EACH  $100  TAXABLE 
PROPERTY  AND  FOR  EACH  INHABITANT,  CENSUS  1910. 


Available  fund  for  each  child,  191.5-'16 

Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  child  of 

school  age,  1915-'16 

Taxable  property  for  each  child,  1915-'16 

Amount  raised  for  each  $100  value  of  taxable  property 

Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  $100  value  of  property 

1915-'16 

Per   capita   amount   raised   for  each  inhabitant,  1915-'16, 

census  1910 

Per  capita  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  each  inhabitant, 

census  1910.. 

Per  capita  amount  raised  from  revenue  sources   each   in- 
habitant, census  1910.. 


Rural 


6.99 
4.00 


City 


16.49 
9.42 


North 
Carolina 


8.80 

5.07 

1,078.17 

.89 

.48 

3.29 

1.90 

2.45 


B.    SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES. 


TABLE  IV.    SUMMARY   OF  EXPENDITURES,   1915-1916. 

This  table  gives  the  total  amount  spent  for  teaching  and  supervision,  ad- 
ministration, operation  and  maintenance  of  plants,  outlay  payments,  bor- 
rowed money  repaid,  and  the  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1916,  and  the  total 
expenditures  for  all  purposes. 

Summary  of  Table  IV,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


Total  expenditures,  1915-'16 

Total  expenditures,  1914-'1.5 

Increase _ 

Expenses  (Costs  of  conducting  school  system): 

Teaching  and  supervision,  1915-'16 

Teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Administration,  1915-'  16 

Administration,  1914- '1.5 

Increase 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plants,  1915-'16 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  plants,  1914-'lo 

Increase 

Outlays  (for  permanent  improvements  and  repayment  of 
bonds,  loans,  etc.): 
Outlay  payments  for  new  buildings,  sites,  and  repairs, 

1915-'16 

Outlay  payments  for  new  buildings,  sites,  and  repairs, 

1914-'15 

Increase 

Borrowed  money  repaid  .bonds,  etc.,  191o-'16 

Borrowed  money  repaid,  bonds,  etc.,  1914-'15 

Increase..  _ 

Balance  on  hand,  June  30,  1916 

Percentige  spent  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1915-'16__. 
Percentage  spent  for  administration,  1915-'16 

Percentage  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1915-'16. 
Percentage  spent  for  new  buildings  and  equipment,  191.5-'16 
Percentage  spent  for  repaying  borrowed  money,  191.5-'16__ 


Rural 


$4,277,982.81 

3,903,191.98 

374,790.83 


842,665 
618,918 
223,747 
180,492 
164,731 
15,761 
131,253 
123,240 
8,012 


City 


$2,283,664.03 

2,229,021.78 

54,643.25 


North 
Carolina 


1,211 

1,113 

98 

36 

35 

168 

159 

9 


,987.14 
,741.19 
,245.95 
276.21 
437 .94 
838.27 
858.55 
,  108 .75 
,749.80 


563,089.25 

6.39,116.94 
*76,037.69 
560,481.28 
357,184.64 
203,296.64 


295,948.81 
66.60 

4.20 

3.00 
13.15 
13  .05 


358,428.54 

595,349.33 
*236.920.79 
508,113.59 
325,384.57 
182,729.02 


415,292.05 
53.5 

1.6 

7.4 
15.7 
22.2 


6,561,646.84 

6,132,213.76 

429,4.33.08 


4,0.54,6.52.94 

3,732,659.42 

321,993.52 

216,769.05 

200,169.46 

15,599.59 

300,112.19 

282,349.40 

17,762.79 


921,517.79 

1,234,466.27 
*312,948.48 

1,068,594.87 
682,569.21 
386,025.66 


rll.240.86 
61.9 

3.2 
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TABLE  V.    SPENT  FOR  TEACHING  AND  SUPERVISION,  1915-1916. 


This  table  shows  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  teaching  and  super- 
vision and  a  comparison  of  the  total  amount  spent  for  schools. 

Summary  of  Table  V,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


Total  of  all  expenditures,  1915-'16 

Total  of  all  expenditures,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Supervision,  (superintendents),  1915-'16 

Supervision,  (superintendents),  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  teachers,  1915-'16 .._ |  2 

White  teachers,  1914-'15 ;  2 

Increase _ 

Colored  teachers,  1915-'16 , 

Colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1915-'16 

Total  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15 

Increase 


Percentage  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1915-'16_ 
Percentage  for  teaching  and  supervision,  1914-'15. 

I nerease 

Percentage  for  supervision  alone,  1915-'16 

Percentage  for  supervision  alone,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  salary  of  superintendents,  191.5-'16 

-Average  salary  of  superintendents,  1914-'15 ._. 

Increase 


,277,982.81 
,903,191.98 
374,790.83 
116,947.70 
113,550.18 
3,397.52 
,353,660.38 
,156,275.29 
196,-385.09 
372,057.72 
349,092.76 
22,964.96 
,842,665.80 
,618,918.23 
223,747.57 
66.6 
67.1 
*.5 
2.7 
2.9 
*.2 
1,157.90 
1,091.83 
66.07 


North 
Carolina 


.52,283,664.03 
2,229,021.78 
54,642.25 
143,080.52 
131,855.19 
11,225.33 
904,691.65 
838,446.72 
66,244.93 
164,214.97 
143,439.28 
20,775.69 
1,211,987.14 
1,113,741.19 
98,245.95 
53.5 
50 
3.5 
6.3 
5.9 
.4 
1,337.20 
1,280.14 
57.06 


S  6,561,646.84 

6,132,213.76 

429,433.08 

260,028.22 

245,405.37 

14,622.85 

3,258,3.52.03 

2,994,722.01 

263,630.02 

536,272.69 

492,. 532 .04 

43,740.65 

4,0.54,652.94 

3,732,659.42 

321,993.52 

61.9 

61 

.9 
4 
4 


1,2.50.14 
1,191.27 

58.87 


Counties 

Superin- 
tendents 

White 
Teachers 

Colored 
Teachers 

Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 

Alamance. 

Rural 

Burlington... 

Graham 

Haw  River... .          ... 

S          7,060.00 

1,750.00 

1,650.00 

1,200.00 

700.00 

850,00 

910.00 

864.00 

750.00 

2,700.00 

1,200.00 
1,. 500. 00 

900.00 

1,146.00 

4,500.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

900.00 

$        43,778.50 
27,056.00 
9,676.00 
3,902.50 
1,. 390 .00 
1,7,54.00 

.?         6,390.46 
4,427.96 
080 .00 
467 .50 
175 .00 
640.00 

$          57,228.96 

33,233.96 

12,006.00 

5,570.00 

2,265.00 

Mebane 

3,244.00 

Elon  College..     ... .   . 

910.00 

Alexander 

17,862  64 
10,442.05 

29,300.76 

24,425.76 
4,875.00 

22.642  53 

10,527  07 

42,101.18 

27,751.18 

11,310.00 

3,040.00 

1,136.54 
300.00 

5,719.90 

5,109.90 
610.00 

392.95 

215.00 

8,748.93 

4,848.93 
2,720.00 
1,180.00 

19,863.18 

Alleghany  . 

11,492.05 

Anson. 

Rural. 

Wadesboro 

37,720.66 

30,735.66 
6,985.00 

Ashe 

23,935.48 

Avery 

11,888.07 

Beaufort 

55,350,11 

Rural 

Washington 

Belhaven.. 

34,400.11 

15,830.00 

5,120.00 

•Decrease. 
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Table  V.    Spent  fob  Teaching  and  Supervision — Continued. 


Counties 


Bertie.— 

Rural 

Windsor... 
Aulander. 

Bladen 


Brunswick. 


Buncombe 

Rural 

Asheville. 


Burke , 

Rural 

Morganton. 

Cabarrus 

Rural 

Concord 


Caldwell 

Rural-. 
Lenoir. 


Camden. 


Carteret-.. 

Rural 

Beaufort 

Morehead  City. 


Caswell 

Rural... 
Pelham. 


Catawba 

Rural 

Hickory. 
Newton.. 


Chatham . 


Cherokee- 

Rural 

Andrews. 
Murphy.. 


Chowan 

Rural 

Edenton. 

Clay 


Cleveland 

Rural.. 

Shelby 

Kings  Mountain- 


Superin- 
tendents 


3,275.00 

1,475.00 

800 .00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

900.00 

4,383.34 

1,983.34 
2,400.00 

2,006.52 

806 .52 
1,200.00 

2,700.00 

1,200.00 
1,500.00 

2,300.00 

1,100.00 
1,200.00 

600.00 

2,700.00 

500 .00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 

1,360.00 

850.00 
510.00 

3,400.00 

1,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 

1,275.00 

2,925.00 

700 .00 
1,100.00 
1 , 125 .00 

2,516.30 

860.00 
1,656.30 

300.00 

3.600.00 

1,500.00 

1,300.00 

'800.00 


White 
Teachers 


23,7i7.51 

19,717.51 
1,920.00 
2,080.00 

23,650.45 

15,279.17 

111,350.46 

56,036.24 
55,314.22 

24,854.04 

19,1.39.04 
5,715.00 

39,389.42 

24,428.23 
14,961.19 

24,993.15 

19,060.90 
5,932.25 

7,386.62 

20,807.28 

13,077.78 
3,120.00 
4,609.50 

11,384.22 

10,634.22 
750.00 

41,983.44 

30,160.94 
7,720.00 
4,102.50 

24,694.22 

26,320.30 

15, 987..  80 
6,162.50 
4,170.00 

10,539.06 

6,176.36 
4,362.70 

6,654.25 

39,843.08 

31,089.28 
5,754.55 
2,999.25 


Colored 
Teachers 


9,209.96 

8,609.96 
600 .00 


6,372.79 

4,992.00 

10,819.26 
2,305.05 
8,514.21 

2,160.50 

1,. 505  .50 
655 .00 

4,502.80 

2,581.55 
1,921.25 

2,188.38 

1,708.38 
480.00 

1,881.40 


2,240.50 

680.50 

680 .00 

880.00 

4,654.49 

4,354.49 

300.00 

3.400.63 

2,150.63 

920.00 

330.00 

4,588.24 

430.00 

250 .00 
180 .00 


2,977.05 

2,752.05 
225 .00 

125.00 

4,077.50 

3,282.50 
600.00 
195 .00 


Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 


36,202.47 

29,802.47 
3,. 320 .00 
3,080.00 

30,923.24 

21,171.17 

126,553.06 

60,324.63 
66,228.43 

29,021.06 

21,451.06 
7,570.00 

46,592.22 

28,209.78 
18,382.44 

29,481  .53 

21,869.28 
7,612.25 

9,868.02 

25,747.78 

14,258.28 
5,000.00 
6,489.50 

17,398.71 

15,838.71 
1,560.00 

48,784.07 

33,511.57 

9,840.00 

5,4.32.50 

30,557.46 

29,675.30 

16,937.80 
7,442.50 
5,295.00 

16,032.41 

9,788.41 
6,244.00 

7,079.25 

47,520.58 

35,871.78 
7,654.55 
3,994.25 
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Table  V.    Spent  for  Teaching  and  Scpervision — Continued. 


Counties 


Columbus 

Craven 

Rural 

New  Bern 

Cumberland 

Rural - 

Fayetteville 

Currituck. 

Dare 

Davidson 

RuraL 

Lexington 

Thomasville 

Davie_. 

Rural 

Mocks  villa 

Duplin 

Durham 

Rural 

Durham 

Edgecombe... 

Rural 

Tarboro 

Forsyth 

Rural... 

Winston-Salem 

Kerners  villa 

Franl<lin.. 

Rural 

Franklinton 

Louisburg 

Youngsvilla 

Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City.. 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Rural.. 

Oxford 

Part  II— la 


Superin- 
tendents 


White 
Teachers 


1,500.00     $        47,194.94 


4,000.00 

1,800.00 
2,200.00 

3,535  00 

1,500.00 
2,03.5.00 

1,200.00 

423.25 

4.050.00 

1 ,  200 .00 
1,500.00 
1,3.50.00 

1,762.46 

862  .46 
900.00 

1,200.00 

5,442.63 
2,491.63 
2,951.00 

3,300.00 

1,500.00 
1,800.00 

4,992  00 

1,092.00 

2,. 500 .00 

800 .00 

4,932.50 

1,267  ..50 

1,365.00 

1,. 500 .00 

800 .00 

5,000.00 

1,800.00 
2,000.00 
1,200.00 

600.00 

315.00 

3,000.00 

1,800.00 
1,200.00 


36,411.22 

21,498.41 
14,912.81 

40,807.46 

28,369.83 
12,437.63 

13,221.33 

8.312.75 

45,866.47 

35,291.07 
5,940,00 
4,635.40 

14,729.25 

13,129.25 
1,600.00 

32,155.30 

80,584.69 

41,887.73 
38,696.96 

38,281.10 

27,089.23 
11,191.87 

108,629.33 

43,879.81 

61, 159  ..52 

1,590.00 

29,474.53 

22,262.03 
1,837.50 
4,095.00 
1,280.00 

74,682.35 

50,1.38.40 

20, .303 .95 

4,240.00 

13,470.52 

5,688.00 

31,641.92 

26,876.74 
4,765.18 


Colored 
Teachers 


Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 


7,666.50     S 


8,670.75 

4,907  ..50 
3,673.25 

7,449.62 

4,864.00 
2,585.62 

2,995.22 

600.00 

4,116.36 

2,7.58.05 
660.00 
698.31 

2,401  .00 

2,043  ..50 
357 .50 

5,294.60 

16,117.45 

3,596.72 

12,520.73 

7,574.79 

5,. 324 .80 
2,249.99 

17,996.25 

5,951.25 

11,800.00 

245 .00 

7,144.75 

5,479.75 

480.00 

855  .00 

330.00 

5,908.50 

4,400.00 

1,147. ,50 

361 .00 

3,969.83 


7,415.74 
6,245.74 
1,170.00 


56.361  .44 

49,081.97 

28,295.91 
20,786.06 

51,792.08 

34,7.33.83 
17,058.25 

17,416.55 

9.336  00 

54,032.83 

.39,249.12 
8,100.00 
6,683.71 

18,892.71 

16,035.21 
2,857.50 

38.649.90 

102,144.77 

47,976.08 
.54,168.69 

49,155.89 

33,914.03 
15,241.86 

129,617.58 

51,523.06 

75,459.52 

2,635.00 

41,551.78 

29,009.28 
3,682.50 
6,450.00 
2,410.00 

85,590.85 

56,338.40 

23,451.45 

5,801.00 

18,040.35 

6,003.00 

42,057.66 

34,922.48 

7,135.18 
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Table  V.    Spent  fob  Teaching  and  Supervision — Continued. 


Counties 


Greene. 


Superin- 
tendents 


Guilford 

Rural 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Guilford  College. 
Gibsonville 


Halifax 

Rural 

Scotland  Neck... 

Weldon 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids. 

Harnett 

Rural 

Dunn 


Haywood.. 

Rural 

Waynesville. 
Canton 


Henderson 

Rural 

Hendersonville. 


Hertford. 
Hoke.... 
Hyde.... 


Iredell 

Rural 

Mooresville. 
Statesville... 


Jackson. 


Johnston 

Rural 

Selma 

Smithfield. 
Clayton... 


Jones. 


Lee. 


Rural 

Sanford 

Jonesboro. 

Lenoir 

Rural 

Kinston 

LaGrange.. 


948.00 

8,354.16 

2,387.50 

2,400.00 

2,166.66 

700.00 

700 .00 

7,625.00 

2,175.00 
1,100.00 
1,500.00 
1,350.00 
1,500.00 

2,750.00 

1,500.00 
1,250.00 

3,200.00 

900 .00 
1,100.00 
1,200.00 

2,081.25 

1,000.00 
1,081.25 

.827.00 

1,010.00 

585.00 

4,525.00 

1,375.00 
1,200.00 
1,950.00 

912.00 

5,300.00 

1 ,  750 .00 
1,200.00 
1,350.00 
1,000.00 

600.00 

3,260.00 

1,000.00 
1,260.00 
1,000.00 

3,800.00 

1,200.00 

1,800.00 

800.00 


White 
Teachers 


13,219.84 

127,402.00 

67,790.00 

38,592.00 

18,478.75 

1,141.25 

1,400.00 

35,936.67 

18,823.00 
3,920.00 
3,732.67 
3,801.00 
5,660.00 

39,723.15 

34,607.15 
5,116.00 

28,436.28 

18,106.00 
4,510.00 
5,820.28 

23.366.22 

19,060.22 
4,306.00 

11,654.42 

12,108.75 

15,114.16 

48,859.50 

34,209.44 
5,402.50 
9,247.56 

21,569.16 

56,449.22 

42,139.22 

5,972.50 

4,667.00 

3,670.50 

11,109.24 

17,332.56 

10,675.45 
4,657.11 
2,000.00 

37,172.67 

19,940.21 

14,832.46 

2,400.00 


Colored 
Teachers 


2,947.09 

17,108.25 

9,344.25 
4,694.00 
2,710.00 


360 .00 

12,741 .50 

9,968.75 
630 .00 
948 .75 
684 .00 
510.00 

5,523.40 

4,908.40 
615.00 

1,100.00 


820 .00 
280.00 

1,693.85 

1,093.85 
600 .00 

5,623.71 

3,073.00 

3,430.54 

6,709.26 

4,313.01 

950 .00 

1,446.25 

885.00 

7,444.38 
4,338.13 

922 .50 
1,538.75 

645 .00 

2,955.00 

3,083.07 

3,083.07 


Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 


8,133.75 

3,553.75 

1,980.00 

600 .00 


$  17,114.93 

152,864.41 

79,521.75 

45,686.00 

23,355.41 

1,841.25 

2,460.00 

56,303.17 

30,966.75 
5,650.00 
6,181.42 
5,835.00 
7,670.00 

47,996.55 

41,015.55 
6,981.00 

32,736.28 

19,006.00 
6,430.00 
7,300.28 

27,141.32 

21,154.07 
5,987.25 

18,105.13 

16,191.75 

19,129.70 

60,093.76 

39,897.45 

7,552.50 

12,643.81 

23,366.16 

69,193.60 

48,227.35 
8,095.00 
7,555.75 
5,315.50 

14,664.24 

23,675.63 

14,758.52 

5,917.11 

3,000.00 

47,106.42 

24,693.96 

18,612.46 

3,800.00 
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Table  V.    Spent  for  Teaching  and  Supervision — Continued. 
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Counties 


Lincoln. 

Rural 

Lincolnton- 


Superin- 
tendents 


Macon. 


Madison. 


Martin.. 

Rural... -. 

Williamston 

Robersonv-ille. 

McDowell.. 

Rural 

Marion 

Old  Fort 


Mecklenburg . . . 

Rural 

Charlotte. 
Davidson. 

Mitchell 


Montgomery. 
Rural... 
Troy... 


Moore 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash. 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount- 
Spring  Hope.- 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington. 


Northampton . 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural... 

Chapel  Hill. 

Pamlico 


Pasquotank 

Rural 

Elizabeth  City. 

Pender 


White 
Teachers 


Colored 
Teachers 


I 


1,980.00 

780 .00 
1,200.00 

956.00 

1,440.00 

3,942.04 

1,200.00 
1,335.79 
1,406.25 

3,700.00 

1,200.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 

8,335.00 

2,935.00 
4,400.00 
1,000.00 

567.80 

1,550.00 

600 .00 
950.00 

3,520.00 

1,200.00 
1,200.00 


1,120.00 

3,791.65 

1,191.65 

1,800.00 

800 .00 

3,325.00 
1,200.00 
2,125.00 

1,375.00 

900.00 

1,987.48 

887 .50 
1,099.98 

1,000.00 

2,950.00 

1,000.00 
1,950.00 

1,175.00 


26,463.22     S 
20,799.24 
5,663.98 

18,609.55 

22,861.50 


20,988.01 

16,600.51 

2,137.50 

2,250.00 

27,388.03 

21,204.28 
3,980.00 
2,203.75 


121,595.51 

48,942.93 

70,252.58 

2,400.00 

15,745.92 


2,382.85 

1,542.85 
840 .00 

484.50 

380.00 

7,919.35 

0,549.35 
955 .00 
415 .00 

1,739.50 

1,739.50 


Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 


20,539.35 

7,529.85 

12,754.50 

255 .00 

42.37 


17,516.92 

4,465.92 

15,976.92 

2,665.92 

1,540.00 

1,800.00 

34,993.38 

5,858.83 

27,9.58.22 

5,803.83 

3,103.50 

2,491.66 

55.00 

1,440.00 

58,309.61 

8,936.40 

37,098.89 

5,387.00 

19,163.22 

3,304.40 

2,047.50 

245 .00 

48,384.49 

13,469.00 

182 .45 

1,698.49 

48,202.04 

11,770.51 

28,237.54 

7,761 .66 

25,615.22 

3,639.78 

23,448.67 

4,405.37 

19,857.42 

4,406.37 

3,591.25 

13,746.25 

3,248.50 

23,077.96 

4,950.00 

6,898.03 

2,272.50 

16,179.93 

2,677.50 

22,081.00 

3,921.33 

30,826.07 

23,122.09 
7,703.98 

20,050.05 

24,681 .50 

32,849.40 

24,349.86 
4,428.29 
4,071.25 

32,827.53 

24,143.78 
5,480.00 
3,203.75 

150,469.86 

59,407.78 

87,407.08 

3,655.00 

16,356.09 

23,532.84 

19,242.84 

4,200.00 

44,372.21 

34,062  .0') 
4,303.50 
2,546.66 
2,560.00 

71,037.66 

43,677.54 

24,267.62 

3,092.50 

65,178.49 

3,080.94 
62,097.55 

37,374.20 

30,155.00 

29,842.52 

25,151.29 
4,091.23 

17,994.75 

30,977.96 

10,170.53 
20,807.43 

27,177.33 
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Table  V.    Spent  for  Teaching  and  Supervision — Continued. 


Counties 


Perquimans 

Rural 

Hertford. 

Person 

Rural _. 

Roxboro 

Pitt 

Rural... 

Greenville 

Polk 

Randolph 

Rural 

Asheboro 

Randleman 

Richmond 

Rural 

Rockingham.. 
Hamlet 

Robeson 

Rural 

Maxton 

Lumberton 

Rockingham 

Rural 

Reidsville 

RufEn 

Rowan 

Rural 

Salisbury 

Spencer 

Rutherford 

Rural 

Rutherfordton 
Forest  City... 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Rural _. 

Launnburg 

Stanly 

Rural 

Albemarle 

Stokes 


Superin- 
tendents 


1,462.50 

562 .50 
900.00 

2,200.00 

800 .00 
1,400.00 

3,525.00 

1,825.00 
1,700.00 

536.23 


4,300.00 
1,800.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 


White 
Teachers 


3,100.00 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

1,200.00 

1,800.00 

600 .00 
1,200.00 

2,100.00 

900.00 
1,200.00 

960.00 


10,303.19 

6,652.04 
3,651.15 

19,499.75 

15,512.50 
3,987.25 

50,432.66 

42,399.91 
8,032.75 

9,119.32 


2,800.00 

35,442.86 

1,000.00 

28,373.72 

1,000.00 

4,749.14 

800.00 

2,320.00 

4,250.00 

39,128.91 

1,250.00 

26,373.76 

1,500.00 

6,972.65 

1,500.00 

5,782.50 

53,475.67 

49,046.17 
2,025.00 
2,404.50 


4,200.00 

52,986.35 

1,800.00 

44,185.85 

1,500.00 

7,516.00 

900 .00 

1,284.50 

4,420.00 

60,148.70 

1,620.00 

37,907.93 

1,800.00 

18,560.77 

1,000.00 

3,680.00 

32,740.88 

27,698.88 
3,160.00 
1,882.00 

36,492.29 

18,378.90 

12,326.40 
6,052.50 

24,701.80 

20,441.80 
4,260.00 

26,527.00 


Colored 
Teachers 


4,655.35 

3,375.35 
1,280.00 

4,365.19 

3,749.40 
615.79 

8,218.89 

6,237.75 
1,981.14 

969 .70 

3,167.05 

2,563.80 
603 .25 


4,602.58 

3,062.33 
797.75 
742.50 

23,265.50 

21,575.50 
840 .00 
850.00 

8,846.12 

6,386.37 

2,096.25 

363 .50 

8,165.30 

5,636.32  j 
2,528.98 


2,863.15 
2,863.15 


6,345.00 

5,232.87 

4,532.87 

700.00 

1,223.24 

1,223.24 


1.415.30 


Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 


16,421 .04 

10,589.89 
5,831.15 

26,064.94 

20,061.90 

6,003.04 

62,176.55 

50,462.66 
11,713.89 

10.625.25 

41,409.91 

31,937.52 
6, 352  ..39 
3,120.00 

47,981.49 

30,686.09 
9,270.40 
8,025.00 

81,041.17 

72,421.67 
3,865.00 
4,754.50 

66,032.47 

52,372.22 

11,112.25 

2,548.00 

72,734.00 

45,164.25 

22,889.75 

4,680.00 

38,704.03 

31,762.03 

4,160.00 

2,782.00 

44,037.29 

25,411.77 

17,4-53.27 
7,952.50 

28,025.04 

22,565.04 
5,460.00 

28,902.30 
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Table  V.    Spent  for  Teaching   and  Supervision — Continued. 


Counties 


Surry.- 

Rural 

Mount  Airy. 
Elkin -. 


Superin- 
tendents 


Swain. 


Transylvania. 
Tyrrell 


Union.- 

Rural. _- 
Monroe. 


Vance 

Rural 

Henderson. 

Wake 

Rural -- 

Raleigh 


Warren . 


Washington 

Rural 

Roper 

Plymouth. 

Watauga 


Wayne 

Rural 

Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive. 
Fremont 


Wilkes. 

Rural .- 

North  WUkesboro. 

Wilson... 

Rural 

Wilson 

Lucama 

Elm  City... 


Yadkin. 


Yancey. 


North  Carolina. 

Rural 

City 


3,800.00 

1,200.00 
1,500.00 
1. 100. 00 

750.00 

900.00 

300.00 

2,720.00 

1,220.00 
1,500.00 

3,300.00 

1,. 500 .00 
1,800.00 

4,900.00 

2,400.00 
2,500.00 

1,200.00 

2,875.76 

875 .76 

800 .00 

1,200.00 

509 .06 

5,533.29 

1,. 500. 00 
1,800.00 
1,033.32 
1,199.97 

2,900.00 

1,800.00 
1,100.00 

5,150.00 

1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,100.00 
1,050.00 

900.00 

850.00 


White 
Teachers 


260,028.22 

116,947.70 
143,080.52 


35,114.59 

25,842.59 
7,672.00 
1,600.00 

21,664.70 

17,362.44 

6,178.98 

48,973.91 

40,475.66 
8,498.25 

35,458.12 

22,896.12 
12,562.00 

115,975.37 

68,457.70 
47,517.67 

20,010.92 

13,516.61 

9,549.11 
1,481.25 

2,486.25 

14,076.86 

49,188.08 

26, 072  ..50 

15,643.00 

3,504.50 

3,968.08 

40,757.37 

36,000.00 
4, 757  ..37 

40,260.44 

21,861.34 

13,899.10 

2,120.00 

2,380.00 

17,723.58 

15,551.60 


Colored 
Teachers 


3,258,352.03 

2, 3.53, 660  ..38 
904,691.65 


2,369.73 

1,748.73 

621 .00 


335 .00 

751 .40 

1,380.00 

7,134.24 

5,874.24 
1,260.00 

7,781.30 

4,586.30 
3,195.00 

26,541  .19 
12,227.27 
14,313.92 

8,485.33 

3.808.63 

2,. 343 .63 
520 .00 
945 .00 

324.50 

12,079.95 

5,682.00 

4,718.70 

1,226.75 

452 .50 

3,200.31 

3,000.31 
200 .00 

9,952.72 

4,682.80 

4,747.92 

312.00 

210.00 

1,075.00 

275.00 


536,272.69 

372,057.72 
164,214.97 


Total  for 

Teaching  and 

Supervision 


41,284.32 

28,791.32 
9,793.00 
2,700.00 

22,749.70 

19,013.84 

7,858.98 

58,828.15 

47,569.90 
11,2.58.25 

46,539.42 

28,982.42 
17,5.57.00 

147,416.56 

83,084.97 
64, 331. .59 

29,696.25 

20,201.00 

12,768.50 
2,801.25 
4,631.25 

14,019.42 

66,801.32 

33, 2.54  ..50 

22,161.70 

5,764.57 

5,620.55 

46,857.68 

40,800.31 
6,057.37 

55,363.16 

28,044.14 

20,147.02 

3,532.00 

3,640.00 

19,698.58 

16,676.60 

4,054,652.94 

2,842,665.80 
1,211,987.14 
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TABLE  VI.    SPENT  FOR  ADMINISTRATION,  ETC.,  1915-1916. 

Th,is  table  shows  what  was  paid  for  the  administration  of  the  schools  and 
the  school  funds — expenses  of  county  superintendent,  census,  mileage,  per 
diem  and  expenses  of  county  board  of  education,  school  committeemen, 
treasurers,  office  assistance,  teachers  institutes  and  all  other  administrative 
expenses. 

Summary  of  TabIiE  VI,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


Expenses  of  County  Superintendent,  1915-'16 

Expenses  of  County  Superintendent,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Census,  1915-'16 

Census,  1914-15 -. 

Increase 

Mileage  and  per  diem  of  County  Board,  1915-'16. 
Mileage  and  per  diem  of  County  Board,  1914-'15. 

Increase 

Expenses  of  County  Board,  1915-'16 

Expenses  of  County  Board,  1914-'15 

Increase 

School  committeemen,  1915-'16 

School  committeemen,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Treasurer,  1915-'16 

Treasurer,  1914-'15 

Increase. 

Office  assistance,  1915-'16 

OfiSce  assistance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Teachers  institutes,  1915-'16--- 

Teachers  institutes,  1914-'15 

Increase 

All  other  administrative  expenses,  1915-'16 

All  other  administrative  expenses,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  for  administration,  1915-'16- 

Total  for  administration,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  for  administration,  1915-'16 

Percentage  for  administration,  1914-'15 


Rural 


12,046.86 

11,584.91 

461.95 

17,669.32 

18,853.43 

*1,184.11 

15,045.52 

11,974.83 

3,070.69 

10,801.07 

10,711.00 

90.07 

2,604.14 

3,234.74 

•630.60 

46,498.71 

47,257.28 

*758 .57 

24,788.13 

17,833.79 

6,954.34 

5,277.52 

11,009.76 

*5,732.24 

45,761.57 

32,271.78 

13,480.79 

180,492.84 

164,731.52 

15,761.32 

4.2 

4.2 


City 


North 
Carolina 


1,218.06 

1,919.92 

701 .86 


2,909.19 

2,034.47 

874.72 

10,370.73 

9,505.42 

865.31 

1,295.00 

2.00 

1,293.00 


625 .00 
*526 
20,483.23 
21,351.13 

867.90 
36,276.21 
35,437.94 

838.27 

1.6 

1.6 


12,046.86 

11,584.91 

461 .95 

18,887.38 

20,773.35 

1,885.97 

15,045.52 

11,974.83 

3,070.69 

10,801.07 

10,711.00 

90.07 

5,513.33 

5,269.21 

244.12 

56,869.44 

56,762.70 

106.64 

26,083.13 

17,835.79 

9,247.34 

5,277.52 

11,624.76 

*6,357.24 

66,244.80 

53,622.91 

12,621.89 

216,769.05 

200,169.46 

15,599.59 

3.2 

3.2 


•Decrease. 


Expenditures,  1915-1916. 
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Expenditures,  1915-1916, 


s 
s 

e 

o 

B 
■< 

K 
Eh 


O 


>:i 

n 


Total 
Spent  for 
Adminis- 
tration 

S       8,900.10 
4,912.79 
3,987.31 

1,219.46 

692 .36 
527.10 

2,307.50 

1,947.59 
3,59.91 

1,482.40 

865 .22 
617.18 

841 .87 

781.17 

704.81 

76.36 

899.20 

811.07 
88.13 

2,030.48 

2,09(1.48 

All  Other 
Adminis- 
trative 
Expenses 

$      3,019.82 
1,491.54 
1,. 528 .28 

527.84 

281 .49 
246.35 

478.76 

268.29 
210.47 

487.18 

487.18 
14.05 

130.36 

54.00 

76.36 

110.91 

110.91 

944.56 

944  .56 

en  S 

II 

if 
ir'i-i 

65.25 

208.50 

208 .50 

g 

s| 

to 

$         951 .29 

951 .29 

226.00 

226.00 

3.00 

37.00 

37.00 

County 

Treasurer 

Commission 

$      2,025.02 

673.11 

1,351.91 

280.75 

280.75 

876.10 

826.10 
50.00 

700.00 

570.00 
130 .00 

312.39 

237.59 

237.59 

278.13 

200.00 
78.13 

508.92 

508.92 

School 
Committee- 
men 

$          981  .97 

21.00 
960.97 

Expenses 

of  County 

Board 

$           67.79 
67.79 

46.50 

46.50 

50.00 

,50.00 

128.58 

36.87 
36.87 

33.36 

33.36 

Mileage 
and  Per 
Diem  of 
County 
Board 

$          840.12 
840.12 

150.65 

150.65 

97.20 

97.20 

138.30 

138 .30 

184  50 

92.40 

92.40 

105.00 

105.00 

102.10 

102.10 

GQ 

13 
O 

$      403.34 
257.19 
146.15 

148.38 

148.38 

339.44 

240.00 
99.44 

156.92 

156.92 

75.30 

126.06 

126.06 

156.56 

146.56 
10.00 

276.54 

276.54 

Expenses 

of 
County 
Superin- 
tendent 

$      610.75 
610.75 

65.34 

65 .34 

240.00 

240.00 

58.80 

157.89 

157.89 

40.10 

40.10 

188.00 

188.00 

m 

B 

1 
P 
O 

O 

Buncombe 

Rural.... 

Asheville 

Burke 

Rural 

Morganton _.. 

Cabarrus 

Rural 

Concord 

Caldwell 

Rural 

Lenoir 

Camden 

Carteret 

Rural.... 

Beaufort 

Morehead  City 

Caswell 

Rural.. 

Pelham 

Catawba 

Rural 

Hickory 

Newton 

ExPENDITVRES,   1915-1916. 
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Expenditures,  1915-1916. 


s 

o 
o 

Eh 
» 
CO 


n 


Total 
Spent  for 
Adminis- 
tration 

$        1,199.30 

1,149.87 
49.43 

2,263.26 

5,666.58 

3,411.61 
2,2.54.97 

4,936.97 

2,747.73 
2,189.24 

2,929.52 

2,. 537 .22 

384 .30 

8.00 

3,295.88 

2,760.14 

79.89 

290 .75 

165.10 

2,537.40 

2,512.40 

25.00 
897.67 

All  Other 
Adminis- 
trative 
Expenses 

S         476 .43 

427.00 

49.43 

528.42 

1,471.10 

566.13 
904 .97 

2,598.98 

509.74 
2,089.24 

1,801.30 

1,409.00 

384  .30 

8.00 

1,110.76 

765.77 

79.89 

100.00 

165.10 

1,276.75 

1,276.75 

30.00 

Teachers 

Institutes 

$           25.00 
25.00 

60.00 

60.00 

307.58 

307.58 

o 
o 

<u  a 
O'S 

< 

614.23 

614.23 

1,185,06 

1,185.06 

228.17 

228.17 

404.97 

404 .97 

County 

Treasurer 

Commission 

$         323 .38 

323  .38 

1,016.49 

2,529.66 

1,179.66 
1,350.00 

393.92 

293 .92 
100.00 



994.41 

8.34 .41 

160.00 
.     463.15 

School 
Committee- 
men 

$           52.64 
52.64 

12.00 

144.00 

144  .00 

120.00 

120.00 

9.00 

Expenses 

of  County 

Board 

$           58.36 
58.36 

261 .04 

94.50 

94.50 

49.95 

49.95 

175.00 

175 .00 

73.48 

Mileage 
and  Per   - 
Diem  of 
County 
Board 

$          101.70 
101.70 

179.10 

412.45 

412.45 

132.90 

1.32  .90 

320.70 

320.70 

305.30 

305 .30 

87.40 

87.40 

74.40 

o 

S      145.18 
145.18 

191  .61 

484.64 

484.64 

375 .66 

375.66 

241 .27 

241 .27 

263.96 

233  .21 

30.75 

468.28 

443  .28 

25.00 
114.12 

Expenses 

of 
County 
Superin- 
tendent 

$        16.61 
16.61 

74.60 

56.50 

56.50 

30.50 

30.50 

326 .45 

326.45 

300.00 

300.00 

133.52 

IM 

P 

6 

Davie 

Rural. 

Mocksville 

Duplin 

Durham. 

Rural 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Rural 

Tarboro . 

Forsyth 

Rural.. 

Winston-Salem 

Kernersville 

Franklin 

Rural 

Franklinton 

Louisburg 

Youngsville 

Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City 

Gates 

Expenditures,  1915-1916. 
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Expenditures,  1915-1916. 


I? 

o 

IH 
■< 

K 

Eh 


s 

< 

K 
O 
l« 

EH 
Hi 


n 
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Total 
Spent  for 
Adminis- 
tration 

$           907.87 

3,302.88 

2,454.59 
686 .04 
162.25 

1,502.75 

4,589.13 

4,071.02 
228 .59 
289 .52 

828.28 

1,234.26 

1,069.32 

125.41 

39  .53 

2,635.32 

2,369.66 
160.16 
105 .50 

1,641.57 

1,525.55 
116.02 

991  .46 

All  Other 
Adminis- 
trative 
Expenses 

%          159.35 

1,088.61 

507.47 

518.89 

62.25 

113.00 

1,427.58 

1,323.27 

104.31 

342.25 

242.62 

167.21 
75.41 

209.62 

123.12 

86.50 

407.02 

291 .00 
116.02 

84.85 

«3 
11 

176.04 

176.04 

200 .00 
175.00 

g 
aj  d 

O'S 

m 

$            14.07 

130.00 

130.00 

38.47 

1,349.69 

1,349.69 

34.31 

34.31 

1,258.04 

1,258.04 

County 

Treasurer 

Commission 

%          469.20 

267.15 

167.15 
100.00 

676.63 

1,179.83 

842 .32 
190.37 
147.14 

492.11 

402 .58 
50.00 
39.53 

901 .06 

801 .06 
100.00 

784.57 

784  .57 

539 .03 

School 
Committee- 
men 

% 

72.15 

72.15 

38.22 

38.22 

Expenses 

of  County 

Board 

$            10.20 

692.18 

692.18 

127.95 

5.75 

5.75 

99.45 

99.45 

Mileage 
and  Per 
Diem  of 
County 
Board 

$          121  .81 

185.40 

185 .40 

84.65 

94.40 

94.40 

82.60 

137.90 

137.90 

88.80 

88.80 

108.60 

108.60 

68.60 

§ 

d 

CD 

O 

$       73.04 

278.50 

278.50 

130.91 

491 .41 

453 .34 

38.07 

53 .41- 

127.32 
127 .32 

153.89 

74.73 
60.16 
19.00 

157.78 

157.78 

68.88 

Expenses 

of 
County 
Superin- 
tendent 

S        60.00 

412.85 

412.85 

131.14 

8.00 

8.00 

175.00 

200.00 

200.00 

18.16 

18.16 

84.15 

84.15 

230.15 

to 

g 

& 
O 

O 

Hyde.. 

Iredell... 

Rural 

Mooresville 

States  ville 

Jackson. 

Johnston. 

Rural 

Selma 

Smithfield 

Clayton ... 

Jones 

Lee 

Rural 

Sanford... 

Jonesboro 

Lenoir 

Rural 

Kinston 

LaGrange 

Lincoln. 

Rural.... 

Lincolnton 

Macon 

Expenditures,  1915-1916. 
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Expenditures,  1915-1916. 
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Expenditures,  1915-1916. 
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< 
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O 
Eh 

B 

» 

OD 


n 

Eh 


Total 
Spent  for 
Adminis- 
tration 

8        1,180.94 

3,858.26 

2,600.08 
1,258.18 

1,308.37 

1,036.61 

385 .27 

968.22 

968.22 

4,772.93 

2,681.60 
2,091  ..33 

11,832.92 

7,852.69 
3,980.23 

2,975.90 

1,288.14 

1,129.74 
91.28 
67.12 

All  Other 
Adminis- 
trative 
Expenses 

$          330.70 

1,472.59 

264.41 
1,208.18 

654.85 

157.60 

74.20 

281 .50 

281 .50 

2,836.06 

1,172.39 
1,663.67 

2,292.66 

1,392.66 
900.00 

620.20 

110.00 

63 .00 

4.00 

43.00 

1.3 

1 

79.45 

79.45 

175.00 
176.00 

200.00 

200.00 

§ 

(D  d 
O  m 

% 

7.50 
41.63 

296.11 

296.11 

3,843.72 

3,243.72 
600.00 

116.86 

116.86 

County 

Treasurer 

Commission 

S         370 .74 

1,167.49 

1,117.49 
50.00 

441.37 
224 .93 

1.301.96 

874  .30 
427.66 

2,803.98 

1,223.75 
1,580.23 

1,161.37 

478.78 

404 .50 
74.28 

School 
Committee- 
men 

$             2.00 
3.65 

900.00 

900.00 
316.00 

Expenses 

of  County 

Board  ■ 

$ 

303.55 

303 .55 

131 .63 

144.76 

144.76 

1,019.26 

1,019.26 

304.91 

116.36 

116.36 

Mileage 
and  Per 
Diem  of 
County 
Board 

$         152.65 

235.60 

235 .60 

65.20 

104.40 

67.90 

155.90 

\hh  .90 

498.15 

498.15 

209.49 

107.55 

107.55 

J 

$      218.06 

253.49 

253 .49 

87.39 

70.41 

16.24 

378.01 
378.01 

161 .30 

161.30 

443.25 

443  .25 

285.69 

84.34 

47.22 
13 .00 
24.12 

Expenses 

of 
County 
Superin- 
tendent 

%      106.79 

346.09 

346.09 

183.15 

45.20 

2.00 

8.05 

8.05 

177.50 

177 .50 

31.90 

31.90 

78.24 

74.25 

74.25 

m 

O 
O 

Stokes 

Surry... 

Rural 

Mount  Airy 

Elkin 

Swain... 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Rural 

Monroe 

Vance 

Rural 

Henderson 

Wake 

Rural 

Raleigh 

Warren 

Washington 

Rural 

Roper... 

Plymouth 
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631 .24 

3,657.09 

3,070.10 
471.14 
100.70 

907.08 

007 .00 

1,870.68 

1,702.03 

77.75 

1,024.46 
1,517.04 

216,769.05 

180,402.84 
30,270.21 

1,081.89 

033 .00 

371.14 

50.70 

223.09 

223 .00 

20.00 

20 .00 

43.56 
708.37 

66,244.80 

45,701.57 
20,483.23 

250.00 

250.00 

CJ  (M    1 
CM  C^    1 

in  i^ 

9.20 

600.00 

000.00 

825.21 

,825  ^21 

26,083.13 

24,788.13 
1,205.00 

341  03 

692  50 

542. .'iO 
100.00 
50.00 

857.97 

800.22 
57.75 

451  .35 
444.86 

56,869.44 

40,408.71 
10,370.73 

132.00 

132.00 

24.00 

24  .00 

41.00 

5,513.33 

2,004.14 
2,000.10 

417.07 

417.07 

241 .36 

241.30 

33.75 
16.67 

o  —,        ' 

00  a: 

176.20 

103.60 

103.00 

230.50 

230.50 

143.50 

143.50 

103.00 
206.15 

CM  C-J    ! 

in  tc^      i 
in  ^e   1 

°=   i 

m  k^ 

104.81 

388 .33 

388  .33 

189'.41 

180.41 

151 .80 
105.10 

18,887.38 

17,000.32 
1,218.00 

11.70 

11.70 

22.70 

22.70 

200.00 
35.89 

CO  to        1 

00  DO 

CO  to        1 

rr  ^   I 
cm"  im'   1 

ga 

i 

iiial 

oldsboro 

(Hint  Olive 

rcniont 

5 

orth  Wilkesboro 



ural 

ilson 

icaiiia 

111  City... 



Carolina 

ural 

ty 

I         I 
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EXPENDITUKBS,    1915-1916 


TABLE  VII.   SPENT  FOR  OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOL 

PLANTS,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  what  was  spent  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
school  plants,  and  includes  the  following  items:  Fuel  and  janitors'  supplies; 
brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  and  insurance  and  rent. 

Summary  of  Table  VII,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


Spent  for  fuel  and  janitors,  1915-'16 

Spent  for  fuel  and  janitors,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Spent  for  supplies,  brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  1915-'16 

Spent  for  supplies,  brooms,  buckets,  etc.,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Spent  for  insurance,  1915-'16 

Spent  for  insurance  and  rent,  1914-'15 

Increase... 

Spent  for  rent,  1915-16 

Total  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1915-'16 
Total  spent  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1915-'16- 
Percentage  for  operation  and  maintenance,  1914-'15. 

Increase 


74, 
72 

2 

38, 
30, 

7, 
14, 
20, 

5, 

3, 
131, 
123, 


869.99 

8.55.82 

014.17 

230.. 53 

373.61 

856.92 

486.. 38 

011.22 

524 .84 

666.74 

253.64 

240.65 

012.99 

3 

3.2 

♦.2 


111,692.57 

96,671.42 

15,021.15 

44,520.20 

40,491.00 

4,029.20 

11,050.78 

17, 946., 33 

6,895.55 

1,595.00 

168,8.58.55 

159,108.75 

9,749,80 

7.4 

7.1 

.3 


North 
Carolina 


S    186,562.56 

169,527.24 

17,035.-32 

82,750.73 

70,864.61 

11,886.12 

25,537.16 

37, 957.. 55 

12.420.39 

5,261.74 

300,112.19 

282,349.40 

17,762.79 

4.5 

4.6 

M 


Counties 

Fuel  and 
Janitor 

Supplies — 

Brooms, 

and 

Buckets,  etc. 

Insurance 

Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Alamance. .    .. 

$      2,173.41 
498.87 
765.88 
424 .36 
145 .75 
274 .97 
63.58 

1,020.45 

116.46 

1,073.32 

695.38 
377.94 

122.62 

136.06 

2,171.19 

414.75 

1,177.56 
578.88 

S      1,206.97 
240.94 
524 .28 
290.20' 

32.09 
101.52 

17.94 

203 .49 

S           84.10 

$ 

$        3,464.48 

Rural-... 

739 .81 

Burlington _ 

50.50 
33.60 

1,. 340. 66 

Graham 

748.16 

Haw  River  . 

177.84 

Mebane.- 

376 .49 

Elon  College 

81.52 

Alexander 

13.20 

•19.32 

1,256.46 

Alleghany.- 

116.46 

Anson . 

451 .09 

173.88 
277.21 

57.30 

19.80 
37.50 

53.25 

53.25 

1,634.96 

Rural 

942 .31 

Wadesboro 

692.65 

Ashe 

122.62 

Avery 

12.91 

"920.65 

361 .91 
355 .58 
203.16 

50.00 

916.40 

69.90 
579 .00 
267.50 

198.97 

Beaufort 

5.00 

5.00 

4,013.24 

Rural 

851 .56 

Washington 

2,112.14 

Belhaven 

1,049.54 

*Decrease. 
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Table  VII.    Spent  for  Oper.\tion  axd  Maintenance  of  School  Vla-nts— Continued . 


Counties 

Fuel  and 
Janitor 

Supplies- 
Brooms, 
and 
Buckets,  etc. 

Insurance 

Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Bertie                              .      -.  . 

.?      1,565.52 
806.99 
386.31 
372.22 

91.43 

4.15 

8,809.96 

1,254.62 
7.555.34 

1,132.44 

328.23 
804  .21 

2.269.39 

(143 .38 
1,626.01 

1,232.84 
565.00 
667.84 

590.17 

908.21 

181.86 
429.55 
296 .80 

398.73 

298 .85 
99.88 

2,405.91 

996.97 
977.56 

431 .38 

766.30 

1,328.72 
119.85 
646.42 
562 .45 

1,031.73 

541 .39 
490.34 

28.85 

2,197.78 

1,281.41 
545 .77 
370.60 

S          567.58 

414.46 

68.24 

84.88 

336.19 

67.08 

3,314.85 

745.16 

2,569.69 

296,71 

231.10 
67.61. 

626.32 

320.83 
305 .49 

365.33 

365.33 

181  .38 

580.42 

156.71 
231 .59 
192.12 

21.53 

S         366.36 
122.05 

S             8.00 
8.00 

S        2,507.46 

Rural 

1,351  ..50 

Windsor  _                       

454  ..55 

Aulander 

214.31 

55.40 

6.50 

418.89 

355 .74 

63.15 

242.48 

65.48 
177.00 

24.25 

701.41 

Bladen                        _  

7.50 

15.00 
15 .00 

490.52 

Brunswick-- - 

77,73 

Buncombe 

Rural 

Asheville.--  _.                

12,558.70 
2,370.52 

10,188.18 

Burl^e 

1,673.63 

Rural 

624 .81 

Morganton 

1,048.82 

Cabarrus 

Rural 

15.00 

15.00 

2,934.96 

979.21 

Concord 

24.25 

307.53 
155 .00 
152.53 

1,955 .75 

Caldwell 

1,905.70 

Rural 

720 .00 

Lenoir. 

1,185.70 

Camden 

- 

771 .55 

Carteret- 

36.41 

10.41 
26.00 

1,525.04 

Rural 

34S  .98 

Morehead  Citv -  - 

687.14 

Beaufort 

488 .92 

Caswell 

45.00 

465 .26 

Rural 

298 .85 

Pelham  . .   

21.53 

1,971.93 

1,436  ..59 

515.15 

20.19 

225 .99 

383.29 

133 .54 
249.75 

474.34 

238 .08 
236.26 

62.35 

983.19 

487  .68 

480.45 

15 .06 

45.00 

102.50 

27.50 
75.00 

166.41 

Catawba 

4.480.34 

Rural 

2,461.06 

Hickory 

1,567.71 

Newton           

451 .57 

Chatham 

46.20 

1,280.17 
334 .90 
497 .27 
448.00 

519.34 

480.84 
38.50 

82  90 

171  .90 

59 .90 
112.00 

1,038.49 

Cherokee - 

2,992.18 

Rural 

454 .75 

Andrews .  . 

1,277.23 

Murphy.-  ._. 

1,260.20 

Chowan -..  

185.00 

2,210.41 

Rural.... 

1,260.31 

Edenton- 

185  .00 

9.50.10 

Clay 

174.10 

Cleveland. 

260.07 

260.07 

3,612.94 

Rural 

Shelby.... 

2,089.06 
1,138.22 

Kings  Mountain 

385  .66 
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T.\BLE  VII.     Spent  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  School  Plants — Continued. 


Counties 

Fuel  and 
Janitor 

Supplies — 

Brooms, 

and 

Buckets,  etc. 

Insurance 

Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Columbus... 

$      1,079.14 

2,439.00 

409 .99 
2,029.01 

1,388.03 

53.50 

1,334.53 

332.75 

391 .60 

2,084.18 

887.47 
686.83 
509.88 

935 .63 

485 .65 
449 .98 

854.31 

7,733.37 

2,099.34 
5,634.03 

1,215.97 

822 .54 
393 .43 

9,667  19 

2,110.03 

7,417.74 

139.42 

1,153  03 
250.75 
328.78 
380.00 
193  ..50 

5,299.06 

3,6.55.24 

1,158.82 

485.00 

806  75 

223.50 

1,363.92 

815.91 
548.01 

386.33 

$      1,105.35 

1,330.52 

491 .00 
839 .52 

1,827.34 

1,120.92 
706.42 

120.96 

189.14 

854.25 

267.78 
465 .98 
120.49 

74.19 

31.62 
42.57 

100.17 

3,117.47 

1,105.99 

2,011.48 

1,081.20 

645  .83 
435.. 37 

2,920.96 

172.29 

2,722.49 
26.18 

567  82 
200.84 
155.19 
100.00 
111.79 

2,490  97 

104.15 

2,226.82 

100.00 

225  90 

5.00 

697.69 

443.24 
254.45 

69.27 

?          222.40 

122.70 

20.00 
102.70 

533 .43 

518.43 
15.00 

128.87 

82.50 

467.35 

175.75 

285 .20 

6.40 

41.50 

$          278.81 

$        2  685  70 

Craven 

3  892  22 

Rural 

920  99 

New  Bern 

2,971  23 

Cumberland 

2.50 

2.50 

3,751 .30 
1  695  35 

Rural....                 

Fayetteville 

2,055  95 

Currituck 

582  58 

Dare .  

663 .24 

Davidson 

20.00 

20 .00 

3,425  78 

Rural  . 

1  351  00 

Lexingt  on 

1,438.01 

Thomasville.. 

636  77 

Davie  .: 

1,051  .32 

Rural.... 

517  27 

Mocksville. . 

41.50 
70.25 

664.80 

234.70 
430.10 

285.68 

167.28 
118.40 

383  70 

19.22 
364 .48 

534 .05 

Duplin 

1,024.73 

Durham.  .                       .        . 

100.00 

100.00 

11,615.64 

Rural 

3,540.03 

Durham..                 _.     .. 

8,075.61 

Edgecombe..  _     ..  .. 

2,582.85 

Rural 

1,6.35  65 

Tarboro 

947.20 

Forsyth.-  .. 

809.80 

809.60 

13,781.45 

Rural.... 

3,111.14 

Winston-Salem 

10,504.71 

Kernersville  .    .. 

165.60 

Franklin .        

225  83 

225.83 

1,946.68 

Rural 

677.42 

Franklinton 

483.97 

Louisburg.. 

480.00 

Youngsv'ille 

305.29 

Gaston 

377.83 

7.13 
370.50 

1,781.39 

513.89 
1,267.50 

9,949.05 

Rural 

4,340  41 

Gastonia 

5,023.64 

Bessemer  City 

.585.00 

Gates..   

143.73 

1,176.38 

Graham 

228  5a 

Granville 

281.11 

281.11 

12.65 

12.65 

2,355.37 

Rural 

1,552.91 

Oxford 

802.46 

Greene... 

43.82 

' 

499.42 
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Table  VII.    Spent  for  Oper.-vtiox  and  Maintenance  op  School  Plants — Continued. 


COUXTIE.S 

Furl  and 
Janitor 

Supplies — 

Brooms, 

and 

Buckets,  etc. 

Insurance 

Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Guilford-- 

S     10.392  49 

3,569.51 

4,411.51 

1,9.34.95 

116.14 

360.38 

4,195  26 

1,110.95 

609.26 

607.22 

489.31 

1,. 378.. 52 

975  23 

431.90 
.543  .33 

1,489  91 

197.01 

1,056.26 

236.64 

980.99 

372.69 
608.. 30 

700  79 

448  37 

549  77 

3,495  77 

1,. 503. 09 

728 .  14 

1,264.. 54 

1,178  92 

3.076  53 

1,457.51 

661.17 

540.94 

416.91 

218.91 

939.83 

268.88 
393.73 
277.22 

2,762  74 

487,66 

1,805.08 

470.00 

.?      2,844  36 

1,410.31 

941.83 

438.90 

.?          721  69 

419.85 

S 

S      13,958  54 

Rural 

5,. 399. 07 

Greensboro 

5,3.53.34 

High  Point-.   . - 

129.00 
172.84 

2,. 502. 85 

Guilford  College 

288.98 

Gibsonville 

53.32 

2,248  28 
402.47 
360.76 
257.91 
135.70 

1,091.44 

303  19 

222.74 
86.45 

2,605.53 

413  70 

Halifax 

1,237.38 

405.58 

7,680  92 

Rural 

Scotland  Neck 

1,919.00 
970  02 

Weldon 

Enfield 

82  ..50 

947.63 
625  01 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett 

Rural      - 

749.30 
120  00 

3,219  26 

462  50 

462.50 

1.866  92 
1,117.14 

Dunn 

120.00 
216  75 

749.78 

Haywood   - ...  

Rural 

40.00 

40.00 

4,352.19 

237.01 

Waynesville 

915.04 
1,690.49 

803  82 

5U4.77 
299.05 

243  25 

154  29 

377.18 

752.56 

417.02 
129.04 
206.50 

186.24 

2.024  18 

8.54  .07 
259.82 
236,22 
674 .07 

253  66 

231 .27 

81.23 

108.04 

42.00 

416.39 

126.70 
289.69 

1,971.30 

216.75 

2,143.88 

216  50 

194.45 
22.05 

102  80 

82  50 

21.30 

2,001  31 

Rural 

1,071.91 

Henderson  ville 

Hertford 

929.40 
1 , 046  84 

Hoke 

Hyde... 

116  00 
96.75 

801   16 
1.044  98 

Iredell 

778.55 

382.75 
212.00 
183.80 

5,026.88 

Rural 

2,302.86 

1,069.18 

1,654.84 

Jackson . 

5.00 

1.370  16 

Johnston 

284  92 

5,385.53 

Rural  ... 

119.. 52 

11.00 

154.40 

2,431.10 

Smithfield 

931.99 

Selma 

931 .56 

Clavton 

1,090.98 

Jones 

1 

472  57 

Lee. 

150.00 

1,321.10 

Rural 

3.50.11 

150.00 

651 .77 

.lonesboro 

319.22 

Lenoir 

201  .07 
55.07 
82.00 
64.00 

3,380.20 

Rural 

669.43 

Ivinston 

2,176.77 

LaGrange. 

534.00 
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Table  VII.    Spent  for  Operation  and  Maintenance  op  School  Plants — Continue'!. 


Counties 


Fuel  and 
I       Janitor 


Lincoln 

Rural 

Lincolnton. 

Macon 


Madison- 


Martin 

Rural 

Williamston.-- 
Robersonville. 


McDowell 

Rural 

Marion-.. 
Old  Fort- 


Mecldenburg 

Rural 

Charlotte- 
Davidson. 

Mitchell 


Montgomery . 

Rural..-. 
Troy-.. 


Moore ..- 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash- 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount- 
Spring  Hope.. 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington. 


Northampton- 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural 

Chapel  Hill. 

Pamlico 


Pasquotank 

Rural 

Elizabeth  City. 


1,870.30 

907.17 
963.13 

178.30 

414.45 

822.61 

545.89 
276.72 


Supplies — 

Brooms, 

and 

Buckets,  etc. 


Insurance 


600.84 

201.76 
399.08 


89.00 

582.81 

194.58 
388.03 


570.91 

102.60 
322.45 
145.86 

11,459.47 

3,066.36 

8,180.86 

212.25 

202.37 

589.92 

74.92 
515 .00 

1,018.41 

43.75 
250.50 
349.92 
374.24 

5,024.88 

2,734.93 

1,918.21 

371.72 

8,468.65 

1,229.68 
7,238.97 

796.68 

346.76 

1,205.05 

938 .57 
266.48 

391 .84 

1,789.75 

520.33 
1,269.42 


303.15 

107.30 

105 .39 

90.46 

5,448.81 

852.66 

4,256.43 

339.72 

48.81 

100.75 

.75 
100.00 

424.82 


90.53 

187.83 
146.46 

3,121.52 

1,439.61 
1,681.91 


2,339.58 

572 .54 
1,767.04 

2,959.32 

734.07 

549.61 

406.28 
143 .33 

290.53 

523.42 

93.43 
429.99 


70.00 


70.00 
158.85 
435.25 

138.17 

138.17 


236.80 

116.80 
57.50 
62.50 

525.82 

491 .52 

34.30 


75.00 

75.00 

41.50 
41 .50 


947.39 

715.18 

97.00 

135.21 

958.99 

191.80 
767.19 

79.70 

229.54 

158.64 

77.87 
80.77 

252.25 

134.83 

52.83 
82.00 


Rent 


Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 


2,541.14 

1,108.93 
1,432.21 

337.15 

918.70 

1,543  39 

878.64 
664.75 


105.00 

105 .00 


42.50 


42.50 


81.00 

81.00 


15.00 

15.00 


24.00 

17.25 

17.25 


1,215.86 
431.70 
485.34 
298.82 

17,476.60 

4,410.54 

12,471.59 

594.47 

251.18 

765.67 

75.67 
690.00 

1,565.73 

166.25 
341 .03 
537.75 
520.70 

9,093.77 

4,889.72 

3,697.12 

506.93 

11,782.22 
2,009.02 
9,773.20 

3,835.70 

1,310.37 

1,913.30 

1,422.72 
490.58 

958.62 

2,465.25 

683 .84 
1,781.41 
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Table  VII.    Spent  for  OPEn.^.Tiox  .\nd  M.^intenanxe  of  School  Plants — Continued. 


Counties 

Fuel  and 
Janitor 

Supplies — 

Brooms, 

and 

Buckets,  etc. 

Insurance 

Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Pender 

%         986.38 

1,091.04 

377.74 
713.30 

430.78 

71.83 
358.93 

2,975.49 

l,riii4.t)7 
1,280.82 

339  71 

1,800.43 

776.20 
624.23 
400.00 

1,895.30 
605.85 
799.14 
490.31 

1,698.43 
703.64 
394 .79 
600.00 

1,805.33 

996.61 

740.22 

68.50 

3,293.79 

1,711.49 

1,116.30 

466.00 

679  74 

337.17 
213.72 

128  85 

650.32 

980.05 
212.29 
767.76 

1,003.29 

57i;.16 
427.13 

457.36 

.?          483.23 

538.19 

63.12 
475 .07 

183.55 

36.52 

147.03 

3.066.33 

2,357.57 
708.76 

23  03 

568.49 

38.80 

473.71 

55.98 

1,380  66 

447.86 

850.51 

82.29 

1,164.13 

728.48 
435.65 

•S          305.74 
110.40 

S            12.00 

S        1,787.35 

Perquimans          .     

1,739.63 

Rural 

440 .86 

Hertford 

110.40 

8.25 
8.25 

1,298.77 

Person 

622.58 

Rural -. 

116.60 

Hoxboro 

505.98 

Pitt 

792.20 

576. .50 
215.70 

101 .00 

101.00 

6,935.02 

Rural  .  .                   

4,729.74 

2,205.28 

Polk 

362  74 

Randolph 

Rural 

175  50 

.39.50 

136.00 

16.00 
16.00 

2,560  42 

870.. 50 

1,233.94 

TJancllpman 

455.98 

Richmond 

496.13 

270.63 

140.00 

85 .50 

354.18 

276 .23 

77.95 

56.25 
56.25 

3,828.34 

Rural 

Rockinffhani 

1,380.59 
1,789.65 

658.10 

Robeson 

5.00 

5.00 

3,221 .74 

Rural 

1,713  ..35 

Maxton 

908.39 

. 

600.00 

Rockinoham 

1,784.71 

1,471.93 

286.17 

26.61 

445.71 

270.08 

125.51 

50.12 

562.80 
211.55 

361 .22 

337.77 
12.45 
11.00 

194.10 

68.48 

3,951.26 

Rural 

2,806.31 

1,0.38  84 

Ruffin 

106.11 

Rowan 

3,933.60 

Rural 

2,050.05 

Salisburv 

1,241.81 

Spencer 

125.62 

52.01 

26.81 

20.00 
20.00 

641.74 

Rutherford 

1,314.55 

Rural                               -  -  . 

595-.  53 

213.72 

351.25 
763.76 
238.75 

25.20 
318.02 

865.90 

574.75 
291.15 

177.50 

_ --- 

505.30 

Samoson 

1,732.10 

Scotland 

2,084.70 

Rural 

787.04 

LaurinHnrer 

238.75 

102.42 

15.96 
86.46 

90  07 

1,297.66 

Stanly 

1,283.21 

Rural 

- 

592.12 

177.50 

691 .09 

Stokes 

41.50 

588.93 
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T.\BLE  VII.     Spent  for  Oper.\tion  and  Mainten.\nce  of  School  Plants — Continued. 


Counties 

Fuel  and 
Janitor 

Supplies — 

Brooms, 

and 

Buckets,  etc. 

Insurance 

Rent 

Total  for 
Operation 
and  Main- 
tenance 

Surry 

$      1,743.42 

579.28 

783.98 

■     380.16 

702.02 

498.05 

290  95 

1,874.78 

904.73 
970.05 

2,238.27 

790.49 
1,447.78 

10,404  99 

3,235.47 
7,169.52 

1,022.67 

926.83 

460.68 

75.65 

390.50 

11.25 

4,770.06 

1,563.58 

2,400.00 

137.00 

669.48 

2,041.95 

303 .33 
1,738.62 

3,673.97 

1,060.00 

2,193.97 

220.00 

200.00 

565.66 

225  01 

$          280.87 
118.07 

99.87 
62.93 

461 .04 

62  24 

65.24 

1,144.11 

274.10 
870.01 

611.85 

282.54 
329.31 

2,863.40 

1,424.63 
1,438.77 

405.86 

156.51 

76.32 
35.78 
44.41 

%         193.10 

1 

S       2  217  39 

Rural 

697  35 

Mount  Airy 

23.10 
170.00 

71.50 

79.69 

906  95 

Elkin 

613  09 

Swain 

1,234  56 

Transylvania 

25,00 

664  98 

Tyrrell 

356  19 

Union     

104.95 

104 .95 

22.30 

22.30 

3.146  14 

Rural 

1,306  08 

Monroe.- 

1  840  06 

Vance  __  

201 .78 

48.15 
153.63 

1,055  67 

727.73 
327.94 

427.32 

693.99 

593.99 

3,051  90 

Rural 

1,121  18 

Henderson 

1,930  7'^ 

Wake 

12,885  29 

Rural 

5,3S7  S3 

Raleigh 

8,936  23 

Warren _  _ 

93  00 

1 . 948  85 

Washington 

1  777  33 

Rural 

1,130.99 

Roper 

111.43 

Plymouth 

100.00 

534  91 

Watauga _. 

11  25 

Wayne 

956  51 

339.50 

400.00 

88  72 

128.29 

97.04 

97.04 

544  69 

341.25 

132.44 

50.00 

21.00 

28.95 

28.95 

112.50 

12.50 
100.00 

6,383  76 

RuraL 

2,256  83 

Goldsboro . 

3,032.44 

Fremont 

275.72 

Mount  Olive 

818.77 

Wilkes 

4.10 

4.10 

2.172  04 

Rural      . 

433.42 

North  Wilkesboro 

1,738.62 

Wilson 

2,284  07 

1,675.91 

291.16 

17.00 

.300.00 

432.55 

184.85 
197.70 

72.00 

72.00 

6,462.59 

Rural 

2.992.76 

Wilson.      -  .  .  ._ 

2,682.83 

Lucama 

237.00 

Elm  City 

50.00 

550.00 

Yadkin 

103.00 

668  66 

Yancey -. 

385.35 

13.50 

623.86 

North  Carolina 

186,562.56 

74,869.99 
111,692.57 

82,750.73 

38,230.53 
44,520.20 

25,537.16 

14,486.38 
11,050.78 

5,261.74 

3,666.74 
1,595.00 

300,112.19 

Rural  _ 

131,253.64 

City 

168,858.55 
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TABLE  VIII.    OUTLAY  PAYMENTS,  NEW  BUILDINGS,  SITES,  REPAIRS, 
APPARATUS   AND  FURNITURE,   1915-1916. 


This  table  shows  the  outlay  payments,  being  the  amounts  paid  for  new 
buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  white  and  colored,  furniture  and  apparatus,  and 
libraries. 

SuMM^VKY  OF  Table  VIII,  and  Compakisox  With  1914-1915. 


Rural 


New  buildings   repairs  and  sites,  white,  li)15-'Ui 

New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  white,  19I4-'15 

Increase 

New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  colored,  191.5-'10 

New  buildings,  repairs  and  sites,  colored,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  1915-'16 

Furniture  and  apparatus,  I914-'15 

Increase 

Libraries,  white,  1915-'16 

Libraries,  white,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Libraries,  colored,  1915-'16 

Libraries,  colored,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  outlay  payments,  1915-'16- __ 

Total  outlay  payments,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  of  total  expenditures  for  outlays,  1915-'16 
Percentage  of  total  expenditures  for  outlay.s,  1914-'I5 

Increase 


$  429,048 

514,372 

*85,32.3 

45,317 

37,917 

7,399 

79,158 

74,887 

4,270 

9,124 

11,361 

*2,236 

440 

577 

'137 

563,089 

639,117 

*76,037 

13 .  15 

16.3 

*3 .  15 


.80 
.75 
.95 
.30 
.99 
.31 
..32 
.64 
.68 
.83 
.75 
.92 
.00 
.02 
.02 
.25 
.15 
.69 


City 


North 
Carolina 


.?  2.55,128.68 

473.938,35 

•218,809.67 

57,476.17 

67,960.96 

* 10, 484. 79 

38,. 544. 39 

47,658.57 

*9,114  22 

7, 279. .30 

5,791.45 

1,487.85 


358,428  ..54 

595,-349.33 

*236,920.79 

15,7 

26,7 

*11,0 


;     684,177.48 

988,311.10 

*304, 1.33.62 

102,793.47 

105,878.95 

♦3,085.48 

117.702.71 

122, .546. 21 

•4, 843. 50 

16,404.13 

17,1.53.20 

*749.07 

440.00 

577.02 

*137.02 

921,517.79 

1,234,466.48 

*312,948.48 

14.1 

20,1 

*6.0 


Counties 


Alamance 

Rural _ 

Burlington... 

Graham 

Haw  River... 

Mebane 

Eljn  Colleg?, 


Alexander . 
Alleghany. 


New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 


White 


.S  6,707  17 

5.290,41 

523.92 

5.58.34 

3.20 

.331 .30 


Anson 

Rural- 

Wadesboro. 


Ashe.- 
Avery_ 


Beaufort 

Rural 

Washington. 
Belhaven 


1.605  76 
481  38 

2,048  10 

1.794.98 
2.i3  12 

2,636  76 

9,989  04 

6,255  05 

5,607.68 
647. .37 


Colored 


$      147  73 
82,38 


55.35 
10.00 


11  70 


Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 


Libraries 


$  1,728.46 
1,433.54 


117.71 

15.23 

161.98 


White 


Colored 


74.70 

74.70 


128  17 

128.17 


34  11 


952.76 

860.06 

90.20 

2. 50 


345  25 
203  88 

1,082  50 

848.95 
213.55 

132.97 

497.41 

1,127  96 

645.81 
322.85 
159. 30 


Total 

Outlay 

Payments 


8.658  06 

6,881.03 

523.92 

731.40 

18.43 

.503.28 


30.00 

60  00 
60.00 


15  00 


20  00 
173  94 

108.24 

108.24 


1.982  71 
730  26 

3,298.77 

2,832.10 
466  67 

2,823  84 

10,660.39 

8,444  01 

7,221.79 

1,060.42 

161 .80 


♦Decrease. 
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Table  VIII.    Outlay  Payments— 

Continued. 

Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Payments 

Bertie         .  

$23,841.13 

3,808.40 

$  2,976.89 
2,976.89 

$  2,489.12 

773 .02 

47.55 

1,668.55 

251.03 

90  58 

2,238.58 

882.40 
1,356.18 

526.87 

322.68 
204.19 

1,755.24 

1,022.03 
733.21 

452  47 

395.00 
57.47 

194.32 

253  42 

245 .42 

S      132.47 
132.47 

% 

S      29,439  61 

Rural 

7,690  78 

Windsor 

47  55 

Aulander 

20,032.73 
3,428.60 
2,923.45 

14,584.98 

8,464.11 
6,120.87 

1,868.42 

1,391.62 
476.80 

3,176.44 

2,680.81 
495.63 

2,793.90 

2,633.36 
160.54 

861.11 

3,425.93 

2,695.15 

21,701  28 

Bladen          

604.69 

141 .00 
10.00 

107.47 

60.00 
47.47 

148.00 

14S.00 

4,425  32 

Brunswick         

3,024  03 

Buncombe  . 

30,325.49 

38.76 
30,286.73 

525.00 

47,256  52 

Rural 

9,445  27 

Asheville 

37,811  25 

Burlce     

3,068  29 

Rural 

1,862  30 

Morganton 

525.00 

88  45 

88.45 

1,205  99 

Cabarrus... 

5,020.13 

Rural-. 

3,791  29 

Concord 

1,228  84 

Caldwell--- 

373.30 

3,619  67 

Rural. 

3,028.36 

Lenoir 

373.30 
30.00 

120.00 

120.00 

591  31 

Camden            

15.00 

1,100  43 

Carteret- 

472.73 

8.48 

4,272  08 

Rural 

3,069  05 

Beaufort 

Morehead  City 

730.78 

274.45 

269.50 
4.95 

5,207.78 

3,339.79 

1,674.05 

193.94 

2,595.62 

3,397.53 

1,779.14 

1,462.83 

155.56 

2,269.08 

2,136.63 

132.45 

1,132.60 

6,141.12 

6,096.92 

464.25 

23.50 

23.50 

8.00 

233.01 

233.01 

1,203.03 

Caswell 

35.15 

35.15 

566  11 

Rural 

561  16 

Pelham 

4.95 

Catawba           . . 

216.92 

8.62 

1,098.96 

534.75 

471.81 

92.40 

601 .49 

527.16 

115.46 

398.81 

12.89 

430  19 

430.19 

778.12 

76.50 

30.00 

30,00 

7,331  78 

Rural 

3  989  66 

Hickory 

2,145  86 

Newton 

208.30 
496  31 

203.31 

203.31 

701.62 
165.00 

112.00 

90.00 
22.00 

1,196  26 

Chatham 

3,858  42 

Cherokee... 

4,240  00 

Rural.. 

2,187  91 

Andrews 

1,883  64 

Murphy 

168  45 

Chowan         .  - 

1,173.26 

1,173.26 

112.00 

112.00 

3,984  53 

Rural - 

3,852.08 

Edenton 

132.45 

Clay 

551.65 

1,252.08 

706.74 

452.00 

93.34 

15.00 

145.00 

145.00 

1,699.25 

Cleveland 

21.11 
21.11 

7,559.31 

Rural 

6,969.77 

Shelby 

452.00 

Kings  Mountain 

44.20 

137.54 
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Table  VIII 

.    Outlay  Payments— Conh'nued. 

Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White      1 

i 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Payments 

Columbus 

S  2,921.15 

2.043.01 

996.57 
1,046.44 

3.613.96 

2,722.73 
891.23 

1,924  32 

140.35 

4,404.04 

3,147.41 

1,068.30 

188.33 

2,398.79 

2,398.79 

1?      260  50 

227  83 
215.35 

12.48 

1,762.17 

220.07 
1,542.10 

42  51 

16  75 

212.78 

159.72 

30.00 

23.06 

1.25 
1.25 

S  1,559.15 

775.73 

552.33 
223.40 

1,441.33 

1,352.73 
88.60 

210.22 

173.48 

812.10 

241.63 
392.20 
178.27 

602.41 

285 .28 
317.13 

948  88 

3.083  38 

2,322.34 

761.04 

2,915.25 
2,915.25 

S      262.50 

2,086.62 

10.00 
2,076.62 

277.75 

277.75 

S 

>        5.003  30 

5,133  19 

Rural 

1,774  25 

3.358.94 

Cumberland 

7,035  21 

Rural 

4,573  28 

T^'  3  vp  tt  p  ville 

2,521  93 

Currituck              -  .  

154  50 
150  00 

285.03 

120.00 

100.00 

65.03 

39.50 

39.50 

2.331  55 

Qare 

480.58 

Davidson              - 

5,713  95 

Rural      _    .. 

3,668.76 

Lexington 

1,590  50 

Tliomasville 

454  69 

Davie 

3,041.95 

Rural 

2,724  82 

317.13 

Duplin 

2,739  11 

53.623.27 

6,773.54 

46,849.73 

9,420.95 

9,402.20 
18.75 

16,517.48 

12,264.80 

3,760.55 

492.13 

3,061.31 

2,869.71 
90.06 

752  54 

1,092  41 

94.00 
998.41 

21.40 
21.40 

79.38 

470.40 

270.00 
200.40 

55  00 

4,574  89 
58.269  46 

Rural- 

9,4.59.88 

Durham 

48,809.58 

Edgecombe 

12,357.60 

Rural 

12,338  85 

Tarboro __ 

18.75 

Forsyth 

236.50 

5,346  59 

1,501.89 

3,703.28 

141.42 

1,304.52 

1,198.02 
106.50 

194.30 

194.30 

22,294.77 

Rural 

13,960.99 

230.00 
6.50 

270.98 

190.98 
80.00 

7,693.83 

640.05 

Franklin 

10.00 

4,646  81 

Rural 

4,2oS.71 

Franldinton 

276.56 

10.00 

10.00 

Younesville 

101.54 

6,954.86 

6,728.76 
226.10 

101  54 

Gaston 

3,267.66 
3,067.66 

175.00 
175.00 

20  00 
20.00 

10,417  52 

Rural 

9,991.42 

Gastonia 

226.10 

Bessen^er  Oitv 

200.00 
114.39 

200.00 

Gates 

918  11 

1,555  46 

1,481.59 

1,413.99 

67.60 

110.75 

1,143.25 

1,555.46 

134.02 

134.02 

755.50 

755 .50 

110  65 

110.65 

2,481.76 

Rural 

2,414.16 

Oxford-. 

1 

67.60 
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Table  VII] 

.    Outlay  Payments— 

Continued. 

Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Payments 

Greene                                   .  . 

S  1,406.62 

79,805.84 

30,490.58 

47,258.39 

1,556.87 

500.00 

S      747  76 

14,087.19 

400.00 

13,645.24 

21.95 

•S  1,159  39 

3,737  32 

2,424.20 
831.98 

$        80.00 

2,392  25 

253.65 

2,088.60 

$ 

$        3,393  77 

Guilford                 -  

100,002  60 

33,568.43 

63,824.21 

Hieh  Point 

1,578.82 

Guilford  College 

50.00 

550  00 

481.14 

10,052.53 

858.19 

481.14 

Halifax                

12,105.72 

1,602.76 

1,444.60 

1,422.88 

120  00 

120.00 

60.00 

60.00 

23,782  85 

Rural -  -  . 

4,063.83 

Scotland  Neck..  ... 

Weldon 

356.32 

23.00 

10,123.64 

4,551.61 

3,937.51 
614.10 

2,144  37 

2,144.37 

11.10 
10.62 

372  98 

352.36 

20.62 

367.42 

Enfield 

67.86 
9,126.48 

653.61 
653.61 

101.48 

Roanoke  Rapids— 

Harnett                                -  . 

19,2.50  12 

180.00 

180.00 

5,758  20 

Rural 

5,123.48 

634.72 

Havwood 

943  55 

780.40 

47.15 

116.00 

407  95 

407.95 

45.00 

45.00 

3,132  92 

Rural 

2,969.77 

47.15 

Canton       --       - 

116.00 

Henderson 

3,314  71 

3,314.71 

158  00 

158.00 

90  00 

90.00 

3,970  66 

Rural    1 

3,970.66 

Hendersonville 

Hertford 

1,436.05 
1,109.65 
2,869  13 

7,281  22 

6,057.03 

1,064.25 

159.94 

6,684.02 

16,689  53 

15,839.03 
544.93 
117.75 
187.82 

846.40 

9,993.72 

2,581.79 

7,116.32 

295.61 

8,004.99 

4,183.77 
3,821.22 

429  84 

291 .61 

7.40 

1,644.43 

1,581.10 
12.25 
51.08 

246  96 

73.35 

366  03 

909  08 

805.08 
104.00 

15.00 

2,127  85 

Hoke                --- 

1,474  61 

Hyde.      

55.00 

97  25 

90.00 
7.25 

3,297  56 

Iredell        

9,931  98 

Rural 

8,533.21 

Mooresville 

1,187.75 

Statesville... 

211.02 

Jackson    

1,180.81 

1,728.09 

1,247.51 

7,864.83 

Johnston 

988  49 

259.93 
728.56 

176  00 

176.00 

19,582.11 

Rural 

17,522.47 

Smithfield 

1,273.49 

480.58 

598.33 

187.82 

Jonos 

36  11 

222.05 

222.05 

951  28 

1,206.17 

592.90 
449.65 
163.62 

2,473.19 

1,397.19 
1,076.00 

1.833  73 

Lee 

45.00 

45.00 

11,466  94 

Rural 

3,441.74 

7,565.97 

• 

459.23 

Lenoir 

220  82 

20. 2S 
200.54 

60.00 

60.00 

10,759.00 

Rural 

5,661.24 

Kinston 

5,097.76 

LaGrange 
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Table  VIII.    Outlay  Payments — Continued. 


Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
.'Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White          Colored 

Payments 

Lincoln 

S1 1,507  50 

1,980.73  : 
9,526.77 

9.483  80 

7,530  41 

3,584.67 

3,047.30 

37 .37 

500.00 

13,698.60 

1,007.96 

163.97 

12,526.67 

18,113  53 

11,238.16 
6,875.37 

>;         4  60 
4.60 

•S      575.66 
575.66 

.S        30.00 
30.00 

S 

•S      12,117.76 

Rural 

2,. 590. 99 

Lincolnton 

9,. 526  77 

Macon  ..  

2  75 
6  00 

168  60 

141.20 

27.40 

821  55 
1,131.52 

1,390  45 

1,184.48 
205.97 

165  00    

10.453  10 

Madison 

126  00 

8.793  93 

Martin 

5.143.72 

Rural 

4,372.98 

Willianiston 

270  74 

Robersonville 

.500.00 

McDowell                        -  -  . 

1,103  93 

1,103.93 

3,302.05 

1,287.66 

455.12 

1,559.27 

3,269.71 

1,. 507. 23 
1,762.48 

75  00 

75.00 

18.179  58 

Rural-.-. 

3,474  ..55 

Marion 

619.09 

Old  Fort                   

14.085  94 

Mecklenburg..    . 

555  93 

493.08 
'62.85 

194  08 

104.08 

22,133  25 

Rural         .  . 

13,432  55 

Charlotte 

8,700.70 

Davidson.. 

Mitchell    

1,611  47 

2,968  88 

2,958.88 
10.00 

4,158.34 

3,737.47 

210  00 

10.00 
200.00 

4,739.43 

4,7.39.43 

81.31 

327.22 

112.22 
215.00 

1.698.70 

1,412  ..33 
65.82 

1,692.78 

Montgomery 

145  30 

120.00 
25.. 30 

200  00 

200.00 

3,651.40 

Rural 

3,201.10 

Trov  . 

450.30 

Moore 

10,796.47 

■     Rural 

10,089.23 

65.82 

Southern  Pin6S 

420.87 

10,005.69 

6,705.09 

2,921,07 

379.53 

5,061  28 

4.110.72 
9.50.56 

2,307  52 

8,167.78 

4,160  62 

4,076.70 
83.92 

3,166  87 

3,742  26 
3,742.26 

220.. 55 

1.144.57 

1,017.56 
84.15 
42.86 

377  63 

178.61 
199.02 

764  42 

1,838  04 

1,384.24 

1,384.24 

641 ,42 

Nash 

1,835  08 

1,2.38.88 
596.20 

460.39 

75  .87 
384.. 52 

719  01 

345  12 

219.60 

219.60 

235  00 

1.50.00 
85.00 

30  00 

30.00 

13.250  34 

Rural. 

0,141.53 

Rocky  Mount 

3,686.42 

SDrinsT  Hone 

422  .39 

New  Hanover              .      .  . 

30.00 

30.00 

5.929  30 

Rural. 

Wilmington 

Northampton 

4,395.20 
1,534.10 

271  00 

4.061.95 

Onslow 

10.350  94 

Orange 

5,764.46 

Rural 

5,680.54 

Chapel  Hill 

83.92 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

213  62 

42  59 
42.59 

1 

1,859.16 

369  82 

141.86 
227.96 

72  00 

75  00 
75.00 

30.00 

5.341  65 
4,229.67 

Rural 

4,001.71 

Elizabeth  City 

227.96 
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Table  VII] 

[.    Outlay  Paymbnt3— 

Continued. 

CODNTIES 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Payments 

Pender... 

$  4,770.41 

1,377.51 

1,377.51 

$  1,604.43 

1,563.74 

1,560.09 
3.65 

60.50 
43.50 
17.00 

2,417.20 

2,417.20 

S      776.65 

192.24 

72.34 
119.90 

504.64 

497.24 
7.40 

1,689.55 

1,190.41 
499.14 

926.00 

455.56 

455.56 

S       40.00 

60.00 

60.00 

$ 

$        7,191.49 

Perquimans 

3,193.49 

Rural 

3,069.94 

Hertford 

123  ..55 

Person 

885.98 

823 .02 
62.96 

6,795.21 

6,447.98 
347.23 

2,028.16 

12,712.40 

1,737.89 

866.87 

10,107.64 

3,885.26 

3,434.39 
203.30 

247.57 

9,647.11 

2,443.93 

6,510.40 

692.78 

18,966  00 

14,053.52 
1,452.48 
3,460.00 

9,742.84 

7,845.84 

47.00 

1,850.00 

3,332.10 

3,332.10 

101.50 

89.00 
12.50 

194.48 

71.00 
123.48 

75  00 

205.50 

205.50 

1,552.62 

Rural 

1,452.76 

Roxboro 

99.86 

Pitt 

11.096  44 

Rural 

10,126.59 

Greenville . 

969.85 

Polk 

1.50 

30.00 

3,060  66 

Randolph 

13,373.46 

Rural. 

2,398.95 

Asheboro. 

866^87 

Randleman 

10,107.64 

Richmond 

268.86 

164.50 
37.36 
67.00 

899.12 

899.12 

2,411.41 

1,491.67 
647.47 
272.27 

1,241.53 

1,241.53 

234.44 

145.60 
88.84 

6,799  97 

Rural 

5,236.16 

Rockingham.. 

976.97 

Hamlet .  .  .  . 

586.84 

Robeson.... 

107.03 

107.03 

55  00 

11.949  79 

Rural 

55  00               4.746  61 

Maxton 

6,510.40 

Lumberton 

692.78 

Rockingham 

407.39 

378.16 
29.23 

3,325.00 

2,873.60 

451 .40 

134  00 

134.00 

10  00 

22.842  39 

Rural.... 

10  00               17.449  "IS 

Reidsville- 

1,933.11 

Ruffin 

3,460.00 

204.63 
204.63 

868.40 

741.90 
30.00 
96.50 

967.87 

967.87 

318.75 

255.00 
63.75 

30.00 

11.164  62 

Rural 

30.00  i            9,077.37 

Salisbury 

140.75 

Spencer . 

1,946.50 

Rutherford . . 

874  79 

874.79 

5,174.76 

Rural 

5,174.76 

Rutherf  ordt  on 

Sampson 

4,097.42 

2,485.05 

1,786.81 
698.24 

1,571.81 

1,571.81 

1,434  52 

439.21 

439.21 

828.63 

645.35 

645.35 

208.35 

834.18 

150.00 
684.18 

6.23 

6.23 

6,568  92 

Scotland 

4,403.79 

Rural.. 

3,021.37 

Laurinburg 

1,382.42 

Stanly 

23.51 

23.51 

229.10 

211.10 

1,830.65 

Rural 

1,8.30.65 

Albemarle  .    . 

Stokes 

4,450.20 

304.93 

811.79 

90.00 

5,687.57 
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Table  VIII.    Outlay  Payments — 

Continued. 

Counties 

New  Buildings,  Re- 
pairs and  Sites 

Furniture 

and 
Apparatus 

Libraries 

Total 
Outlay 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Payments 

Surry 

$21,551.67 

8,929.03 
7,1.52.84 
5,469.80 

5,989  23 

1,481  70 

552  46 

5,422.80 

5,422.80 

8      815.00 

40.00 

775.00 

$  2,723  49 

677.54 

S      220  00 
120.00 

S 

•S      25,310.16 

Rural 

9,766.57 

Mount  Airy 

7,927.84 

Elkin    .... 

2,045.95 
840.25 
404.76' 

100.00 
89  00 
30.00 

7 , 6 ] 5 . 75 

Swain         .      ... 

7  95 

6,926.43 

Transylvania.. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

1.916  46 

552  46 

768.28 

678.45 
89.83 

564.69 

133.80 
430.89 

4.433.62 

1,844.65 
2,588.97 

765  71 

251 .35 

244.82 
6.53 

170.00. 

170.U0 

6.361  08 

Rural.. 

6,271.25 

Monroe 

89.83 

Vance  .      ...    ....  

8,490  82 

7, 670.. 53 
820.29 

24,273.23 

13,649.10 
10,624.13 

16,251.50 

1.174  34 
1,123.61 

1,197.77 

1,025.42 
172.35 

13,502.80 
8,336.99 
5,165.81 

557  13 

299.86 

282.11 

10,258.28 

Rural 

8,829.75 

Henderson 

1,423.53 

Wake 

Rural.. 

Raleigh 

45.00 

45.00 

30.00 

30.00 

42,284.65 
23,905.74 
18,378.91 

Warren 

129.70 

17,704  04 

Washington 

1,725  55 

Rural 

1,6.50.54 

Roper... 



6.53 

Plymouth 

50.73 
1,108  82 

10,380  19 

3, 879. .58 

75.50 

163.13 

6,261.98 

4,968  54 

4,183.83 
784.71 

1,389  50 

1,1.50.00 

211.50 

28.00 

17.75 
93  27 

518  10 

60.60 

457.50 

68.48 

Watauga 

151  94 

1,507.14 

965.52 

300.00 

226.62 

15.00 

642  52 

642.52 

61  63 

249  00 

149 .00 
100.00 

1,415  66 

Wayne 

12,639  43 

Rural 

• 

5,054.70 

Goldsboro 

• 

475.. 50 

Fremont 

847.25 

Mount  Olive 

6,276.98 

Wilkes 

57  85 

57.85 

385  50 

385. 50 

6,054  41 

Rural 

5.269.70 

North  Wilkesboro 

784.71 

Wilson 

320  71 

125.00 
70.71 

325  00 

290.00 

253  96 

2,289.17 

Rural 

1,565.00 

Wilson.. . 

115.00 

397.21 

Lucama...   . 

35.00 

63 .00 

Elm  City 

125.00 
41  50 
74  75 

1.38.96 

263.96 

Yadkin 

1,059  17 
4,480  09 

684,177  48 

429,048.80 
255,128.68 

432  35 
237  34 

1.533  02 

Yancey 

30  00 

4,822.18 

North  Carolina  . 

102,793  47 

45,317.30 
57,476.17 

117,702.71 

79,158.32 
.38,544.39 

16,404  13 

9,124.83 
7,279.30 

440.00 

440.00 

921,517.79 

Rural 

City.... 

.563,089.25 
.3.58,428.54 
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TABLE  IX.    BORROWED  MONEY  REPAID,  INTEREST,  BONDS,  SINKING 

FUND,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  following:  Amounts  repaid  State  Loan  Fund,  bor- 
rowed money  and  temporary  loans  from  banks  repaid,  bonds  redeemed,  pay- 
ments on  sinking  funds,  and  all  other  bond  payments,  interest,  taxes  re- 
funded, errors  and  overcharges. 


Summary  of  Table  IX,  and  Compakisox  With  1914-1915. 


Repaid  State  Loan  Fund,  1915-'16 

Repaid  State  Loan  Fund,  191-1-'15 

Increase 

Borrowed  money,  temporary  loans  repaid,  1915-'16 

Borrowed  money,  temporary  loans  repaid,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Interest,  1915-'16 

Bond  and  sinking  fund  payments,  1915-'16 

Bond  and  sinking  fund  payments,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Taxes  refunded,  errors  and  overcharges,  1915-'16 

Taxes  refunded,  errors  and  overcharges,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  borrowed  money  repaid,  1915-'16 

Total  borrowed  money  repaid,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  of  total  expenditures  borrowed  money  repaid, 

1915-'16 

Percentage  of  total  expenditures  borrowed  money  repaid, 
1914-'15..: ._ 

Increase 


Rural 


102,377.17 

99,314.38 

3,062.79 

403,073.67 

233,000.40 

170,073.27 

24,742.88 

24,995.60 

6,084.43 

8,911.17 

15,291.96 

18,848.43 

*3,556.47 

560,481.28 

357,247.64 

203,296.64 

13.05 

9.20 
3.85 


City 


620.00 


620.00 

423,261.23 

245,608.43 

177,652.80 

8,270.70 

74,118.72 

77,135.50 

*3,016.78 

1,842.94 

2,640.64 

*797.70 

508,113.59 

.325,384.57 

182,729.02 

22.2 

14.6 
7.6 


North 
Carolina 


I    102,997.17 

99,314.-38 

3,682.79 

826,. 334. 90 

478,608.83 

347,728.07 

33, 013. .58 

89,114.32 

83,219.93 

5,894.39 

17,134.90 

21,489.07 

*4,. 3.54. 17 

1,068,. 594 .87 

682,632.21 

386,025.66 

16.3 

11.1 
5.2 


COCXTIES 


Alamance 

Rural ... 

Burlington... 

Graham 

Haw  River... 

Mebane 

Elon  College. 

Alexander 


Alleghany. 


Anson 

Rural 

Wadesboro. 


State 
Loan 
Fund 


3,497.60 

3,497.60 


550  08 
339.46 

1.288.87 

1,288.87 


Ashe.. 
Avery. 


800.90 
487  30 


Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc. 


680.88 


256.88 
400.00 


24.00 
850.00 


4,000  00 

4,000.00 


295.30 


Interest 


.S        81 .32 


81.32 


14  40 


25.40 

25.40 


244.45 


Bonds 

Paid, 

Transferred 

to 

Sinking 

Fund 


822.45 


151.00 
671.45 


952.04 

952 .04 


Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 


317.65 
19.64 

64.92 

64.92 


72.59 


Total 

Borrowed 

!Money 

Repaid 


5,082.25 

3,497.60 
151 .00 
928.33 

481.32 


24.00 

1.732  13 

359  10 

6,331.23 

5,379.19 
952.04 

1,168.79 

731 .75 


'Decrease. 
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Table  IX.    Borrowed  Monet  Repaid — Continued. 


COUXTIES 

State    ' 

Loan 

Fund 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc. 

Interest 

Bonds 

Paid, 

Transferred 

.  *o 
Sinking 

Fund 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid 

Beaufort 

$  1,764.02 
1,764.02 

S    16,101.83 
4,201.83 
9,600.00 
2,300.00 

6,680.97 

6,430.97 

%      497.44 
436.02 

8      1,275.30 

S      211.88 
211.85 

S  19,850.47 

Rural    .                  .  - 

6,613.72 

232.70 
1,042.60 

2,322.65 

9,832,70 

61.42 

3,404.05 

Bertie 

602.00 

002.00 

12.22 

4.38 

9,617.84 

Rural 

7,037.35 

860.00 
1,462.65 

860.00 

4ulander 

250.00 

7.84 
2.86 

1,720.49 

Bladen 

456.08 
654  50 

4,406.00 

4,406.00 

59.22 

90.40 

3,553.60 
3,553.60 

518.16 

Brunswick 

8,500.00 

81,529.16 

69,580.47 
11,948.69 

7,579.90 

6,079.90 
1,500.00 

4,961.50 

9,244.90 

Buncombe 

Rural 

1.408  55 

850  70 

850.70 

91,748.01 

78,390.77 

\sheville 

1,408. .55 
1,417.60 

13,. 357. 24 

Burke 

178.72 

178.72 

221 .01 

213.86 
7.15 

9,397.23 

Rural 

6,472.48 

Morganton 

1,417.60 
38.50 

2,924.75 

Cabarrus 

1,117.94 

1,117.94 

6,117,94 

Rural 

1,117.94 

Concord 

4,961.50 

38.50 
1,383.50 

5,000.00 

Caldwell 

1,192.70 

1,192.70 

252.03 

252.03 

2,828.23 

Rural- 

1,444.73 

Lenoir 

1,383  ..50 
815.00 
457.51 

1,383.50 

Camden 

1,152.20 

510.93 

510.93 

800.00 

97.76 

485.00 
182.09 

3,349,96 

Carteret 

1,150.53 

Rural 

510,93 

Morehead  Citv 

457.51 

182.00 

311.51 

260.51 
51.00 

58.82 
58.82 

639,60 

Caswell 

127.60 

127.60 

300.00 

174.85 

.       168.00 
6.85 

113.60 

113.60 

913,96 

Rural 

556.11 

Pelham 

300.00 

5,753.41 

5,753 .41' 

357 .85 

Catawba 

Rural 

2,253.71 

2,253.71 

1,803.74 

9,983.28 
8,179.54 

Hickory 

1,803.74 

1,803.74 

! 

Chatham 

777.20 

1,779.92 

1,779.9^ 

19.38 

80.00 

80.00 

796.58 

Cherokee 

6,187.00 

57.00 

3,600.00 

2,. 530. 00 

104.91 

5,599.17 

127.29 
127.29 

13,773.38 

Rural 

2,044.21 

Andrews 

4,. 393. 78 
1,205.39 

7,993.78 

Murphy.        .  . 

3,7.35.39 

Chowan 

330.00 

330.00 

7.45 

7.45 

442.36 

Rural 

337.45 

Edenton 

104.91 

104.91 
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Table  IX.    Borrowed  Money  Repaid — Continued. 


Counties 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc. 

Interest 

Bonds 

Paid, 

Transferred 

to 

Sinking 

Fund 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid 

Clay 

%      366.79 

663.07 

663.07 

$ 

$      218.80 

510.05 

480.00 

25.40 

4.65 

804.11 

539.41 

$ 

$          2.15 

33.20 

33.20 

$        587.74 

Cleveland 

800.67 

2,006.99 

Rural 

1,176.27 

Shelby    .... 

25.40 

Kings  Mountain 

800.67 
3,250.00 

1,270.14 

1,020.14 
250.00 

5,628.89 

805 .32 

Columbus 

1,853.40 

2,831.23 
1,400.00 

104.95 

8,843.69 

Craven 

3,209.55 

Rural 

1,020.14 

New  Bern           _     .. 

539.41 

530.94 

530.94 

1,400.00 
3,861.75 

2,189.41 

Cumberland.. 

820.40 

820.40 

154.70 

154.70 

10,996.68 

Rural 

1,506.04 

Favetteville. 

5,628.89 

3,861.75 

9,490.64 

Currituck 

642.20 
647.56 

596.10 

596.10 

642.20 

Dare    . 

47.50 

718.31 

718.31 

695.06 

Davidson 

5,404.14 

5,092.14 

312.00 

743.15 

173.10 

173.10 

7,634.80 

Rural 

6,579.65 

Lexington 

243.15 
500.00 

65.00 

655.15 

Thomasville 

500.00 

Davie 

526.75 

10.93 

10.93 

602 .68 

Rural 

10.93 

Mocksville  ..  . 

526.75 
5,311.00 

52,225  19 

4,499.00 
47,726.19 

27,338.71 

13,393.04 
13,94o.a7 

10,270.00 

10,000.00 

65.00 

591.75 

Duplin 

17.60 

193.10 

193.10 

5,328.60 

Durham 

3,075  80 

.3,075.80 

447.54 

55,941.63 

Rural 

7,767.90 

Durham 

447.54 
1,965  38 

48,173.73 

Edgecombe 

1,359,60 
1,359.60 

216.61 

6.61 
210.00 

616.25 

616.25 

30.880  30 

Rural 

14,759.25 

Tarboro ._ 

1,965.38 
5,700.00 

16,121.05 

Forsyth  .      _    ..  . 

270.00 

270.00 

16,856,25 

Rural 

10,886.25 

5,700.00 

5,700.00 

Kernersville 

270.00 
583.00 

270.00 

Franklin 

1,172.00 

1,172.00 

1,940.23 

3.695.23 

Rural 

1,172.00 

Franklinton 

483.00 

725.85 

1,100.00 

114.38 

2,425.29 

1,208.85 

Louisburg 

1,100.00 

100.00 

14,630  36 

14,505.36 

214.38 

Gaston 

2,586.30 

2,586.30 

53.37 

53.37 

19,695.32 

Rural 

17,145.03 

Bessemer  City 

125.00 



2,425.29 

2,550.29 
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Table  IX.    Borrowed  Monet  Repaid — Continued. 


Counties 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc. 

Interest 

Bonds 
Paid, 

Transferred 

to 

Sinking 

Fund 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors,     ] 
and  Over-  ; 

charges 

Total 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid 

Gates 

•S      950.10 

S      1,600.00 
1,813.84 

4,857.03 

1,882.03 
2,975.00 

4.215  00 

90,155  00 

25,000.00 

46,000.00 

15,900.00 

1,300.00 

1,955.00 

4,499  05 

S      217.43 
115.72 

1,319  09 

1,319.09 

S 

S 

S    2,767.53 

Graham      .  

1,024.81 

20  29 

20.29 

2,954.37 

Granville 

Rural.. 

Oxford 

1,645.60 

1,645.60 

397.75 

1.790  60 

1,790.60 

1.543  41 
1,. 543 .41 

9,385.42 

4,867.01 
4,518.41 

Greene 

24  00 

1,742  11 

7.50.00 
822.50 

4,636  75 

Guilford 

Rural 

Greensboro 

4,269.01 

1,192.64 

19  00 

97.975.72 

2S,733.24 
46,822.50 

High  Point 

3.076.37 

13.52 

18,089.89 

Guilford  College 

22.47 

147.14 

15.00 

1,322.47 

5.48 

493.17 

493.17 

2,107.62 

Halifax 

4,591.46 

9,598.68 

Rural         -  - 

493.17 

Scotland  Neck 

2,249.05 

1,100.00 

500.00 

650.00 

3,666  00 

1,323.17 
1,108.55 

3,572.22 

2,208.55 

Enfield 

15.00 

515.00 

Roanoke  Rapids 

2,159.74 

2,809.74 

Harnett    

1,601.10 

1,601.10 

229  85 

3,434.35 

3, 434.. 35 

8,931.30 

Rural 

5,035.45 

Dunn . 

3,666.00 
879  60 

229.85 

1,944  60 

40.60 
1,904.00 

3,895.85 

Haywood 

126.40 

126.40 

149.34 

149.34 

3.099  94 

Rural 

316.34 

\\  aynesville 

1,904.00 

Canton . 

879.60 
256.00 

879.60 

Henderson 

864.70 

864.70 

126  53 

149.77 

149.77 

1,397  00 

Rural 

1,014.47 

Hendersonville 

256.00 
561  64 

126.53 

382 .53 

Hertford            ...      .     .. 

561  64 

Hoke 

736  32 

30.87 
151 .00 

94  76 

94.76 

16  41 

271  92 

51.83 
1.93 

783  60 

Hyde 

438.40 
4,466.78 

861  32 

Iredell 

1,560.69 

1,560.69 

1,340  55 

300.00 
1,040.55 

7.514  61 

Rural 

1,657.38 

Statesville  .  .. 

3,666.78 
800.00 

404.00 

12,663  95 

4..')67.95 

3,966.78 

Mooresville      . 

49.90 

1,890.45 

Jackson 

739  20 

2,110.30 

2,110.30 

1,143  20 

Johnston  

204.84 

48.94 

48.94 

15.028.03 

Rural    

6,727.19 

hmithfield    - 

13.54 
191.30 

13.54 

Selma.      . 

8,096.00 

8,287.30 

Clayton... 
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Table  IX.    Borrowed  Money  Repaid — Continued. 


Counties 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc. 

Interest 

Bonds 

Paid, 

Transferred 

to 

Sinking 
Fund 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid 

Jones - 

$      242.40 

493.20 

493.20 

$ 

$ 

$.. 

$         3.78 

1,901.13 

1,901.13 

$       246  18 

Lee — . 

2,570.13 

631.65 

571 .00 

6,167.11 

2  394  33 

Rural    .. 

Sanf ord 

50.13 
2,520.00 

4,410.00 

571.00 

621  13 

Jonesboro .  . 

631.65 
45.56 

3  151  65 

Lenoir 

360.00 

360.00 

512.50 

5,328.06 

360  00 

Rural 

Kinston 

4,410.00 

45.56 

4,455  56 

La  Grange 

512.50 

512  50 

Lincoln _ 

967.50 

967.50 

11,901  00 

6,000.00 
5,901.00 

802.00 

10,852.90 

1,414.06 

533,14 

359.06 
174.08 

43.41 

296.07 

120.00 

13,401  64 

Rural ._ 

7,326  56 

Lincolnton 

6,075  08 

Macon 

264.55 
1,111.40 

541 ,20 

541.20 

1,109  96 

IVIadison. 

1,589.58 

13,849  95 

Martin 

180.00 

2,255  26 

Rural 

541  20 

Williamston.. 

1,414.06 

180.00 

1,594.06 

Robersonville 

120.00 

671 .99 

30a.74 
362.25 

120  00 

McDowell 

1,107.60 

1,107.60 

8,210.74 

3,700.00 

4,000.00 

510.74 

131,285.00 

6,435.00 

123,500.00 

1,350.00 

3,000.00 

9,990  33 

Rural 

5,117.34 

Marion.-. 

4,362  25 

Old  Fort 

510  74 

Mecklenburg 

1,605.40 

1,605.40 

1,462.89 

1,448.84 

2,461.11 

556.37 

556.37 

137,370.77 

Rural       .    . 

10,045,61 

Charlotte 

2,461.11 

125,961  11 

Davidson..  

14.05 
93.25 

1,364.05 

Mitchell 

347.62 

264.20 

264.20 

45.29 

200.50 

.50 
200.00 

797.21 

13.66 

3,486  16 

Montgomery. 

1,500.00 

1,964,70 

Rural 

264.70 

Troy. 



1,500.00 
601 .50 

1,700.00 

Moore 

319.10 

319.10 

1,361.76 

161.76 

3,079.57 

Rural.. 

494.52 

Carthage 

601.50 

601.50 

Southern  Pines 

5.00 
778.55 

76.53 

76.53 

5.00 

Aberdeen 

1,200.00 

5,155.00 
4,505.00 

1,978.55 

Nash 

1,622.80 

1,622.80 

2,305.01 
2,119.10 

2,890.32 

12,049.66 

Rural 

8,323.43 

Rocky  Mount 

2,890.32 

2,890.32 

Spring  Hope 

650.00 
15,084.97 

185.91 
841 .98 

835.91 

New  Hanover 

620.00 

16,546.95 

Rural 

Wilmington 

620.00 

15,084.97 

841.98 

16,546.95 
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Table  IX.    Borrowed  Money  Repaid — Continued. 


Counties 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc. 

Interest 

Bonds 

Paid, 

Transferred 

to 

Sinking 

Fund 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid 

Northampton                          ^  1.999  20 

S      5.000  00 

S      196.02 
902.00 

362  07 

362.07 

$ 

$ 

S    7,195.22 

Onslow 

1,535.15            2,120  00 
1,049.58           13.320  00 

4,557.15 

Orange            . 

7.37 

14,739.02 

Rural 

1,049.58 

11,000.00 
2,320.00 

1.050  00 

12,411.65 

Chanel  Hill 

7.37 

2, 327. .37 

785.75 

57.38 

1,893  13 

1 
512  00  '           6  000  00 

2,186  90 

21  81 

21.81 

8,720  71 

Rural 512.00 

Elizabeth  City            '• 

533  81 

6,000  00 
350  00 

2,186.90 

8,186.90 

[ 

Pender                                       1,498  00 

119.12 

1.22 

1,968  34 

Perauimans                                   B16  98 

884.79 

1,501  77 

Rural 

616.98 

616.98 

Hertford 

884.79 
386.23 

884.79 

Person 

2.800  00 

2, SOD. 00 

■ 

3,186.23 

Rural 

- 

2 ,  800 .00 

386.23 

3,479  50 

3,479.50 

386.23 

Pitt 

3,389.17 

S  .•^SQ  17 

48,500  00 

42,000.00 
6,500  00 

7,084.56 

600  00 

2,471.80 

2,011.48 

460.32 

154  27 

212.00 

66.00 

57,840.47 

Rural 

50,880  15 

Oreenville 

6,960.32 

Polk 



7,238  83 

Randolph 

1,693.80 

1,093.80 

800  00 

326.93 

294.75 
32.18 

3,632  73 

Rural 

2,054.55 

Asheboro 

500.00 
100.00 

1,940  00 

800.00 

1,3.32.18 

Randleman 

146.00 
1.04 

246.00 

Richmond 

1,674.19 

1,674.19 

3,615  23 

Rural 

1,674.19 

Rorkinffham 

1,940.00 

1.04 

1,941.04 

Robeson  . _ 

1,680.82 

1,680.82 

17,413  55 

17,288.55 
125.00 

496  07 

496.07 

1,225  96 

784.11 

782.96 
1.15 

21,601.51 

Rural 

20,248.40 

1,225.96 

1,352,11 

Rockingham ___  __  ._     _. 

2,485.80 

2,485,80 

641  00 

392  50 

392.. 50 

903  27 

21.19 
-- 

4,443.76 

Rural 

2, 878,. 30 

378.00 
26.3.00 

16,610.80 

16,000.00 
610.80 

903 .27 

21.19 

1,. 302 .46 

Ruffin 

263 .00 

1,742.00 

1,742.00 

756.78 

2.50.00 
506.78 

2.00 

19,111.58 

Rural 

17,992.00 

2,00 

1,119.58 

Spencer 

___ 
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Table  IX.    Borrowed  Monet  Repaid — Continued. 


Counties 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc. 

Interest 

Bonds 

Paid, 

Transferred 

to 

Sinking 

Fund 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 
charges 

Total 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid 

Rutherford                

$      709.40 
709.40 

$      4,900.00 
4,500.00 

$      181 .32 

57.67 

123.65 

$ 

$       13.02 
13.02 

$    5,803.74 

Rural 

5,280  09 

Rutherfordton 

123  65 

Forest  City . 

400.00 

400  00 

Sampson 

1,091.26 

280.00 

280.00 

123.32 

3.30 

1,217  88 

Scotland     .. 

2,702.42 

500.00 
2,202.42 

51.94 

51.94 

1,625.40 

4,607  82 

Rural 

780  00 

Laurinburg 

1,625.40 

900.00 

900.00 

3,827.82 

Stanly                   -        

1,135.10 

1,135.10 

24.00 
24.00 

2,111.04 

Rural- 

2,087.04 

Albemarle 

24.00 

Stokes 

1,116.02 

404.56 

404.56 

1,116  02 

Surry      -.  

3,707.24 

634.57 
3,072.67 

1,107.02 

19.96 

19.06 

5,237.88 

Rural 

1,058.19 

Mount  Airy 

3,072  67 

Elkin 

1,107.02 

1,107.02 

Swain 

876.28 
786  65 
124.00 

414.00 

414.00 

9,020  00 
2,578.16 
2,411.85 
6,500.00 

297.89 
10.48 

10,194.17 

Transylvania 

197.05 

3,572.34 

Tyrrell 

2,535  85 

Union 

240.79 

140.28 
100  51 

123  40 

7.72 

7.72 

7,162.51 

Rural  - 

562.00 

M  onroe 

6,500.00 
6,617.31 

6,600  51 

Vance 

875.60 

875.60 

5,178.50 

134.77 

12,929.58 

RuraL... 

875.60 

Henderson _. 

6,617.31 

31,492  00 

24,192.00 
7,300.00 

4,000.00 

874.89 

476.83 
398.06 

123.40 

1,613.75 

1,613.76 

5,178.50 

6,791.76 

5,401.23 
1,390.53 

376  00 

397.09 

134.77 
114.32 

12,053.98 

Wake 

5,146.06 

5,146.06 

45,157.89 

Rural 

36,353.04 

Raleigh  _ 

114.32 
9.89 

8,804.85 

Warren . 

1,271.95 

807.20 

607.20 

86,64 

5,744.48 

Washington 

1,879.18 

Rural 

1,084.03 

Roper 

397.09 

795.15 

Plymouth 

Watauga 

113  96 

2,072.70 

2,072.70 

423.63 

12,932.50 

6,032.50 
2,000.00 
3,. 300. 00 
1,600.00 

424  10 

673.37 

328.70 
210.50 
134.17 

55.50 
19.40 

1,017.19 

Wayne 

853.80 

16,551.77 

Rural 

8,4,33.90 

Goldsboro 

i 

2,210.50 

Fremont 

3,434.17 

Mount  Olive 

853.80 

19.40 

2,473.20 
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Table  IX. 

BORKOWED  M 

ONEY  Rep.^id — Continued. 

Counties 

State 
Loan 
Fund 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid, 

Temporary 

Loans  from 

Banks,  etc. 

Interest 

Bonds 
Paid, 

Transferred 

to 

Sinking 

Funtl 

Taxes 
Refunded, 

Errors, 
and  Over- 

oharges 

Total 

Borrowed 

Money 

Repaid 

Wilkes 

S  2,733.79 
2,7.33.79 

$      3,105.49 

$ 

S ---- 

S      105.50 
105  ..50 

.?    5,944.78 

Rural 

2,839.29 

3,105.49 

13,500.00 

4,000.00 
9,500.00 

3,105.49 

Wilson 

1,576.80 

1,576.80 

204.50 

1.755  13 

17,036.43 

Rural 

204.50 

5,781.30 

Wilson 

1,755.13 

11,255.13 

■Rim  Citv 

Yadkin 

64.72 
224  00 

29.24 

93.96 

Yanc6v 

971 .47 

1,195.47 

~ 

North  Carolina      . 

102,997.17         826,334.90 

102,377.17  1      403.073.(57 

33,013.58           89,114.32 

24,742.88  !         14,995.60 

17,134.90 

15,291.96 
1,842.94 

1,068,594  87 

Riiral 

560,481.28 

Citv                      .  .-- 

620.00 

423,261.23 

8,270.70 

74,118.72 

508,113.59 

C.    SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


TABLE  X.  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS,  1915-1916. 

This  table  gives  the  school  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years, 
enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance,  by  races  and  sex,  for  the  several 
counties  and  towns,  numerically,  and  also  the  percentage  of  school  population 
enrolled,  the  percentage  of  the  school  population  in  average  daily  attendance, 
and  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  State. 

Stjmmaey  of  Table  X,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


North 
Carolina 


Total  school  population,  1915-'16 

Total  school  population,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  school  population,  1915-'16 

White  school  population,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  school  population,  1915-'16 

Colored  school  population,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  enrollment,  1915-'16 

Total  enrollment,  1914-'15 

Increase ■ 

White  enrollment,  1915-'16 

White  enrollment,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  enrollment,  1915-16 

Colored  enrollment,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  average  daily  attendance,  1915-'16 

Total  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  average  daily  attendance,  1915-'16 

White  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  average  daily  attendance,  1915-'16 

Colored  average  daily  attendance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled,  1915-'16 

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  of  white  school  population  enrolled,  1915-'16.. 
Percentage  of  white  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'15-. 

Increase 

Percentage  of  colored  school  population  enrolled,  1915-'16. . 
Percentage  of  colored  school  population  enrolled,  1914-'15- . 

Increase 

Percentage  of  enrollment  in   average  daily   attendance, 

1915-'16 

Percentage  of  enrollment  in  average  daily  attendance, 
19I4-'15 

Increase -- 

Percentage  of  white  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1915-'16 •- 

•Decrease. 


662,641 

645,314 

17,327 

455,779 

440,275 

15,504 

206,862 

205,039 

1,823 

536,601 

•502,676 

33,925 

371,556 

346,951 

24,605 

165,045 

155,725 

9,320 

363,164 

333,286 

29,878 

258,072 

235,940 

22,132 

105,092 

97,346 

7,746 

81 

77.9 

3.1 

81.5 

78.8 

2.7 

79.8 

76 

3.8 

67.7 

66.3 
1.4 

69.5 


163,679 

156,083 

7,596 

104,928 

100,135 

4,793 

58,751 

55,948 

2,803 

112,645 

103,674 

8,971 

77,881 

71,951 

5,930 

34,764 

31,723 

3,041 

83,027 

76,854 

6,173 

60,845 

56,543 

4,302 

22,182 

20,311 

1,871 

69 

66.5 

2.5 

74.2 

71.85 

2.35 

59.2 

57 

2.2 

73.7 

74.1 

*.4    I 

78.1     I 


826,320 

801,397 

24,923 

560,707 

540,410 

20,297 

265,613 

260,987 

4,626 

649,246 

606,350 

42,896 

449,437 

418,902 

30,535 

199,809 

187,448 

12,461 

446,191 

410,140 

36,051 

318,917 

292,483 

26,434 

127,374 

117,657 

9,617 

78.56 

75.66 

2.90 

80.1 

77  4 

2.7 

75.3 

72 

3.3 

68.8 

67.7 
1.1 
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C.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Rural 


City 


North 
Carolina 


Percentage  of  white  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend 

ance,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  of  colored  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1915-'16 

Percentage  of  colored  enrollment  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 1914-'15 

Increase. 

*Decrease. 


68 
15 

64 

62.5 
1.5 


78.6 
*.5 

64     " 

64 


69  8 
1.2 

64 

63 
1 


2JS 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Counties 


Alamance 

Rural .... 

Burlington... 

Graham 

Haw  River... 

Mebane 

Elon  College- 
Alexander 


Alleghany. 


Anson 

Rural 

VVadesboro. 


Ashe.- 
Avery . 


Beaufort 

Rural 

Washington. 
Belhaven 


Bertie . 

Rural 

Windsor.. 
Aulander. 


Bladen 

Brunswick. 


Buncombe 

Rural 

.\sheville. 


Burke 

Rural 

Morganton. 


Cabarrus 

Rural.--. 
Concord- 


Caldwell 

Rural.. 
Lenoir. 

Camden 


Carteret 

Rural 

Beaufort .. 

Morehead  City. 


White  School 
Population 


Male 


701 

311 
651 
305 
171 
203 
60 


2,007 
1,461 

2,455 

2,091 
304 

3,627 

2,174 

3,284 

2,612 
402 
270 

1,730 

1.500 

94 

136 

1,898 

1,572 

8,451 

6,035 
2,416 

3,229 

2,638 
591 

3,708 

2,560 
1,148 

3,408 

2,956 
452 

665 

1,942 

1,362 
290 
290 


Female 


3,565 

2,098 
763 
320 
162 
154 
68 

1,977 

1,415 

2,398 

1,988 
410 

3,531 

1,805 

3,013 

2,286 
450 

277 

1,692 

1,461 
119 
112 

1,746 

1,434 

7,862 

5,337 
2,525 

3,159 

2,555 
604 

3,518 

2,383 
1,135 

3,182 

2,743 

439 

570 

1,843 

1,330 

254 

259 


Colored  School 
Population 


Male 


1,257 

947 
74 
80 
26 

130 


196 

55 

2,374 

2,158 
216 

55 

51 

2,042 

1,465 
300 

277 

2,692 

2,692 


1,780 
1,027 

1,531 

413 
1,118 

467 

292 
175 

1,220 

965 
255 

479 

318 
161 

485 

344 

135 
133 

76 


Female 


1,317 

1,011 
79 

86 

40 

101 


197 

60 

2,450 

2,164 
286 

30 

45 

2,246 

1,604 
387 
255 

2,553 

2,553 


1,816 
1,061 

1,662 

426 
1,236 

472 

285 
187 

1,144 

851 
293 

443 

300 
143 

470 

338 

130 
122 

86 


Total 

School 

Population 


9,840 

6,367 
1,567 
791 
399 
588 
128 

4,377 

2,991 

9,677 
8,401 
1,276 

7,243 

4,075 

10,585 

7,967 
1,539 
1,079 

8,667 

8,206 
213 
248 

7,240 

5,094 

19,506 

12,211 

7,295 

7,327 

5,770 
1,557 

9,590 

6,759 
2,831 

7,512 

6,317 
1,195 

2,190 

4,467 

2,957 
799 
711 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


White  School 
Enrollment 


Male        Female 


■2,800 

1,805 
470 
252 
111 
114 
48 

1,653 

1,224 

1,713 

1,486 

227 

3,073 
1,715 

2,554 

1,999 
378 

177 

1,420 

1,232 

71 

117 

1,514 

1,150 

6,802 

5,132 
1,670 

2,315 

1,927 
388 

2,952 

2,150 
802 

2,475 

2,103 
372 

541 

1,467 

1,065 
177 


Colored  School 
Enrollment 


Male        Female 


2,482 

1,458 
519 
252 

99 
114 

40 

1,574 
1,216 

1,602 

1,349 
253 

2,919 

1,469 

2,547 

1,924 

424 

199 

1,384 

1,179 
104 
101 

1,382 

1,233 

5,791 

4,167 
1,624 

2,262 

1,839 
423 

2,761 

1,911 
850 

2,271 

1,897 
374 

449 

1,496 

1,105 

168 

223 


998 

779 
62 
64 
18 
75 


120 
46 

1,756 

1 ,  632 
124 

55 

33 

1,390 

1,013 
209 
168 

2,176 

2,176 


1,232 
740 

923 

341 

582 

240 

196 
44 

808 
631 
177 

327 

243 

84 

390 

293 
113 
102 

78 


1,077 

819 
80 
75 
28 
75 


130 

43 

2,124 

1,971 

153 

25 

23 

1,703 

1,215 
312 
176 

2,140 
2,140 


Total 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


White  Average 
Daily  Attendance 


Male        Female 


1,324 
877 

936 

348 
588 

232 

184 

48 

1,104 

884 
220 

334 

231 
103 

383 

322 
132 
113 

77 


7,357 

4,861 

1,131 

643 

256, 

378 


3.477 
2,529 

7,195 

6,438 
757 

6,072 

3,240 

8,194 

6,151 

1,323 

720 


5,452 
4,000 

14,452 

9,988 
4,464 

5,039 

4,136 
903 

7,625 

5,576 
2,049 

5,407 

4,474 
933 

1,763 

3,608 

2,415 

560 

633 


2,053 

1,269 

380 

190 

92 

75 

47 

1,289 

800 

1,155 

992 
163 

1,962 

1,196 

1,726 

1,278 
300 
148 


Colored  Average 
Daily  Attendance 


7,120 

1,178 

6,727 

1,016 

175 

66 

218 

96 

1,170  ! 

845 

4,398 

3,233 
1,165 

1,653 

1,364 
289 

2,235 

1,670 
565 

1,709 

1,423 
286 

326 

1,139 

806 
141 
192 


1,994 

1,189 
434 
198 

74 
75 
24 

1,158 

785 

1,101 

906 
195 

1,918 

1,119 

1,922 

1,425 
345 
152 

1,223 

1,042 

97 

84 

1,093 
850 

4,093 

2,950 
1,143 

1,797 

1,4.52 
345 

2,130 

1,491 
639 

1.641 

1,.347 
294 

299 

1,152 

819 
151 
182 


Male 


638 

515 

30 

36 

8 

49 


85 
36 

1,185 

1,137 
48 

30 

20 

841 

621 
132 


1,464 
1,464 


Female 


686 
540 
45 
38 
13 
50 


780 
558 

637 

225 
412 

190 

1.52 
38 

504 

395 
109 

222 

169 
53 

211 

188 

65 
67 
56 


94 

35 

1,322 

1,234 

88 

23 

23 

1,181 

864 

221 

96 

1,410 
1,410 


854 
621 

659 

237 
422 

188 

146 
42 

596 

450 
146 

226 

166 
60 

225 

217 

77 
84 
56 


Total 
Average 

Daily 
Attend- 


5,371 
3,513 
889 
462 
187 
249 
71 

2,626 

1,656 

4,763 

4,269 
494 

3,933 

2,358 

5,670 

4,188 
998 

484 

5,275 

4,932 

163 

180 

3,897 
2,874 

9,787 

6,645 
3,142 

3,828 

3,114 

714 

5,465 

4,006 
1,459 

3,798 

3,105 
693 

1,061 

2,696 

1,767 

443 

486 
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Table  X.     School  Attkixdajxck— Continued . 


Counties 


Caswell 

Rural-. _ 
Pclham. 


Catawba 

Rural 

Hickory. 
Newton.. 


Chatham- 


Cherokee 

Rural 

Andrews. 
Murphy.- 


Chowan 

Rural 

Edenton. 

Clay 


Cleveland 1 

Rural 

Shelby 

Kings  Mountain. 

Columbus 


Craven 

Rural 

New  Bern. 


Cumberland 

Rural 

Fayetteville. 
Hope  Mills. - 


Currituck. 


Dare. 


Davidson 

Rural 

Lexington 

Thomasville. 


Davie 

Rural 

Mocks  ville. 


Duplin- 


White  School 
Population 


Male 


Durham 

Rural 

Durham. 


1,416 

1,323 
93 

5,055 

3,929 

652 

474 

2,644 

2,759 

2,178 
408 
173 

906 

663 
243 

786 

4,563 

3,885 
370 
308 

3,444 

1,905 

1,347 

558 

3,203 

2,263 
650 
290 

952 

864 

4,934 

3,851 
564 
519 

1,986 

1,862 
124 

3,420 

4,443 

2,601 
1,842 


Female 


1,171 

1,098 
73 

4,970 

3,870 
635 
465 

2,394 

2,562 

1,994 
401 
167 

877 

628 
249 

813 

4,249 

3,524 
384 
341 

3,178 

1,938 

1,339 
599 

3,462 

2,618 
548 
296 

891 

777 

4,624 

3,533 
585 
506 

1,794 

1,658 
136 

2,990 

4,488 

2,583 
1,905 


Colored  School 
Population 


Male 


1,405 

1,327 
78 

718 

430 

213 

75 

1,526 

98 

74 
24 


Female 


874 

834 
40 

28 

1,047 

937 
110 


1,700 

2,361 

1,463 
898 

2,475 

1,834 

627 

14 

612 

66 

638 

332 
138 

168 

472 

384 


1,100 

2,256 

1,215 
1,041 


1,384 

1,283 
101 

790 

462 

257 

71 

1,372 

100 

78 
22 


834 

791 
43 

30 


1,163 

1,043 
120 


Total 

School 

Population 


1,598 

2,578 
1,512 
1,066 

3,048 

2,393 

644 

11 

556 

86 

648 

325 
144 
179 

434 

366 

68 

1,990 

2,482 

1,242 
1,240 


5.376 

5,031 
345 

11,533 

8,691 
1,757 
1,085 

7,936 

5,519 

4,324 
855 
340 

3,491 

2,916 
575 

1,657 

11 , 022 

9,389 
984 
649 

9,920 

8,782 
5,661 
3,121 

12,188 

9,108 

2,469 

611 

3,011 

1,793 

10,844 

8,041 
1,431 
1,372 

4,686 

4,270 
416 

9,500 

13,669 

7,641 
6,028 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


White  School 
Enrollment  . 

Colored  School 
Enrollment 

Total 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 

White  Average 
Daily  Attendance 

Colored  Average 
Daily  Attendance 

Total 
Average 

Daily 
Attend- 
ance 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1,035 

937 

965 

988 

3,915 

864 

594 

578 

890 

2,528 

968 

886 

900 

914 

3,668 

622 

559 

552 

628 

2,361 

67 

51 

65 

72 

245 

42 

35 

26 

62 

165 

4,594 

4,282 

652 

775 

10,303 

3,549 

3,379 

407 

499 

7,834 

3,824 

3,. 530 

492 

575 

8,421 

2,942 

2,795 

313 

368 

6,418 

452 

422 

115 

139 

1,128 

384 

361 

64 

90 

899 

318 

330 

45 

61 

754 

223 

223 

30 

41 

517 

2,061 

1,787 

1,083 

1,148 

6.079 

1,371 

1,292 

642 

740 

4,045 

2,483 

2,350 

87 

96 

5,018 

1,535 

1,605 

76 

89 

3,285 

2,008 

1,835 

70 

74 

3,987 

1,222 

1,247 

65 

57 

2,591 

321 

354 

17 

22 

714 

217 

242 

11 

12 

482 

154 

161 
712 

315 
2,723 

96 
500 

116 
538 

212 

723 

630 

658 

359 

407 

1,802 

494 

496 

591 

615 

2,196 

320 

336 

344 

390 

1,390 

229 

216 

39 

43 

527 

180 

200 

15 

17 

412 

596 

832 

23 

22 

1,273 

412 

513 

12 

16 

953 

4,097 

3,940 

840 

857 

9,734 

3,080 

3,092 

591 

645 

7,408 

3,540 

3,382 

797 

791 

8,510 

2,698 

2,658 

561 

595 

6,512 

285 

290 

43 

66 

684 

224 

243 

30 

50 

547 

272 

268 
2,832 

540 
8,681 

158 
1,874 

191 
1.842 

349 

2,782 

1,502 

1,765 

895 

979 

5,590 

1,520 

1,585 

1,498 

1,780 

6,381 

1,106 

1,203 

859 

1,070 

4,238 

1,059 

1,073 

1,061 

1,184 

4,377 

726 

776 

612 

725 

2,839 

461 

512 

435 

596 

2,004 

380 

427 

247 

345 

1,399 

2,383 

2,811 

1,961 

2,349 

9,304 

1,912 

2,299 

1,427 

1,830 

7,468 

1,864 

2,063 

1,567 

1,891 

7,385 

1,521 

1,865 

1,198 

1,526 

6,110 

519 



548 

394 

458 

1,919 

391 

434 

229 

304 

1,3.58 

760 

715 

499 

473 

2,447 

541 

543 

287 

292 

1,663 

605 

549 

48 

61 

1,263 

460 

420 

35 

42 

957 

3,750 

3,493 

445 

479 

8,167 

2,824 

2,679 

341 

363 

8,207 

2,969 

2,705 

259 

263 

6,196 

2,226 

2,074 

215 

223 

4,738 

411 

434 

96 

111 

1,0.52 

335 

345 

69 

74 

823 

370 

354 

90 

105 

919 

263 

260 

57 

66 

646 

1,455 

1,405 

333 

373 

3,566 

1,012 

979 

203 

248 

2,438 

1,343 

1,284 

292 

330 

3,2,59 

926 

881 

177 

220 

2,204 

112 

121 

41 

43 

317 

86 

98 

26 

28 

234 

2,955 

2,875 

905 

1,475 

8,210 

2,115 

2,305 

840 

1,100 

6,380 

2,937 

2,966 

1,280 

1,601 

8.784 

2,139 

2,210 

899 

942 

5,990 

1,802 

1,774 

716 

815 

5,107 

1,196 

1,203  . 

326 

399 

3,124 

1.135 

1 ,  192 

564 

786 

3,677 

943 

1,007 

373 

543 

2,866 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Counties 


Edgecombe 

Rural 

Tarboro 

Forsyth 

Rural 

Winston-Salem, . . 
Kerners  ville 

Franklin 

Rural 

Franklinton 

Louisburg 

Youngsville 

Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City___ 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Rural..." 

Oxford 

Greene 

Guilford 

Rural 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Guilford  College 
Gibsonville 

Halifax. 

Rural 

Scotland  Neck... 

Weldon 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett 

Rural 

Dunn 

Haywood : 

Rural 

Way  nesville 

Canton 

Henderson 

Rural 

Hendersonville. . 


White  School 
Population 


Male 


1,738 

1,338 
400 

6,665 

3,730 

2,800 

135 

2,326 

1,777 
179 
210 
160 

5,446 

3,852 

1,262 

332 

1,029 

798 

2,237 

1,954 

283 

1,477 

8,033 

5,226 

1,181 

1,312 

102 

212 

2,549 

1,265 
207 
213 
200 
664 

3,535 

3,223 
312 

4,085 

3,384 
275 
426 

2,609 

2,277 
332 


Female 


1,691 

1,256 
435 

6,337 

3,350 

2,850 

137 

2,151 

1,587 
194 
218 
152 

5,673 

3,898 

1,452 

323 

964 

797 

2,069 

1,749 
320 

1,214 

7,809 

4,964 

1,293 

1,266 

98 

188 

2,529 

1,238 
183 
217 
175 
716 

3,361 

3,008 
353 

3,967 

3,218 
284 
465 

2,517 

2,147 
370 


Colored  School 
Population 


Male 


3,295 

2,612 
683 

3,235 

828 

2,350 

57 

2,015 

1,394 
212 
295 
114 

1,786 

1,374 

321 

91 

915 


2,062 

1,673 
389 

1,259 

2,321 

1,378 
574 
301 


68 

4,461 

3,803 

120 

222 

248 

68 

1,402 

1,238 
164 

142 


118 
24 

324 

138 
186 


Female 


Total 

School 

Population 


3.304 

2,656 
648 

3,279 

821 
2,400 

58 

2,089 

1,441 
212 
314 
122 

1,779 

1,323 

375 

81 

925 


2,205 

1,776 
429 

1,110 

2,921 

1,484 

1,033 

347 


57 

4,515 

3,813 

148 

225 

245 

84 

1,390 

1,226 
164 

141 


124 
17 

335 

148 

187 


10,028 

7,862 
2,166 

19,516 

8,729 

10,400 

387 

8,581 

6,199 
797 

1,037 
548 

14,684 

10,447 

3,410 

827 

3,833 

1,595 

8,573 
7,152 

1,419 

5,060 

21,084 

13,052 

4,081 

3,226 

200 

525 

14,054 

10,119 

658 

877 

868 

1,532 

9,688 

8,695 
993 

8,335 

6,602 
801 
932 

5,785 

4,710 
1,075 
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Table  X.    School  Attenda^tce — Continued. 


■m ■ 7 

White  School 

Colored  School 

Total 
School 

White  Average 

Colored  Average 

Total 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Daily  Attendance 

Daily  Attendance 

Average 

Aw/ V  X-i.  v/ \,/ 4. 

Enroll- 
ment 

Daily 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Attend- 
ance 

1,403 

1,404 

2,399 

2,590 

7,796 

927 

922 

1,347 

1,321 

4,417 

1,053 

1,065 

1,981 

2,141 

6,240 

693 

715 

1,086 

925 

3,419 

350 

339  ^ 

418 

449 

1,556 

234 

207 

261 

296 

998 

4,775 

4,456 

1,560 

1,855 

12,646 

3,337 

3,192 

967 

1,187 

8.683 

2,910 

2,625 

633 

673 

6,841 

1,934 

1 ,  795 

387 

415 

4,531 

1,745 

1,700 

899 

1,156 

5,. 500 

1,317 

1,300 

561 

754 

3,932 

120 

131 

28 

26 

305 

86 

97 

19 

18 

220 

1,791 

1,856 

1.311 

1,538 

6,496 

1,192 

1,213 

756 

911 

4,072 

1,379 

1.429 

1,132 

1,278 

5,218 

890 

913 

643 

742 

3,188 

141 

152 

48 

69 

410 

111 

112 

20 

51 

294 

184 

164 

84 

122 

.    554 

140 

130 

59 

68 

397 

87 

111 

47 

69 

314 

51 

58 

34 

50 

193 

3,918 

3,872 

1,303 

1,505 

10,598 

2,679 

2,657 

696 

795 

6.827 

2,679 

2,555 

1,003 

1,147 

7,384 

1,815 

1,773 

567 

637 

4,792 

962 

1,012 

231 

294 

2,519 

674 

696 

101 

1.34 

1,605 

277 

305 

69 

64 

715 

190 

188 

28 

24 

430 

892 

784 

725 

781 

3,182 

549 

572 

400 

418 

1,939 

612 

623 
1,653 

1,235 
6,275 

396 
1,112 

386 
1,160 

782 

1,660 

1,426 

1,536 

835 



888 

3.995 

1,427 

1,413 

1,278 

1,382 

5,500 

920 

960 

736 

766 

3.382 

233 

240 

148 

154 

775 

192 

200 

99 

122 

613 

1,181 

1,032 

986 

970 

4,169 

679 

680 

590 

614 

2,563 

6,335 

6,092 

1,980 

2,258 

16,665 

4,886 

4,781 

1,382 

1,645 

12,694 

4,293 

4,000 

1,114 

1,167 

10,574 

3,079 

2,9.35 

724 

832 

7,570 

867 

975 

508 

670 

3,020 

852 

947 

430 

510 

2,739 

942 

906 

324 

370 

2,542 

769 

725 

204 

275 

1,973 

96 

82 
129 

34 

51 

178 
351 

80 
106 

72 
102 

152 

137 

24 

28 

260 

1,755 

1,703 

3,070 

3,578 

10.106 

1,132 

1,270 

1,355 

1,692 

5,449 

855 

844 

2,631 

3,089 

7,419 

504 

575 

1,131 

1,438 

3,648 

188 

140 

117 

145 

590 

126 

156 

47 

64 

393 

155 

171 

138 

134 

598 

115 

135 

77 

61 

388 

168 

151 

145 

138 

602 

129 

128 

84 

90 

431 

389 

397 

39 

72 

897 

258 

276 

16 

39 

589 

2,738 

2,653 

1,100 

1,208 

7,697 

1,692 

1,736 

689 

803 

4,920 

2,477 

2,384 

955 

1,041 

6,857 

1,495 

1,537 

569 

665 

4,266 

259 

269 

145 

167 

840 

197 

199 

120 

1.38 

654 

2,945 

2,601 

109 

114 

5,769 

2,068 

1,914 

75 

78 

4,135 

2,251 

1,861 
314 

4,112 

775 

1 ,577 
227 

1,384 
257 

2,961 

291 

86 

84 

59 

59 

602 

403 

426 

23 

30 

882 

264 

273 

16 

19 

572 

1,709 

1.766 

248 

276 

3.999 

1,503 

1.560 

178 

206 

3.447 

1,464 

1,455 

148 

176 

3,243 

1,307 

1,311 

110 

120 

2.848 

245 

311 

100 

100 

756 

196 

249 

68 

86 

599 

224 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Counties 

White  School 
Population 

Colored  School 
Population 

Total 
School 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Population 

Hertford 

999 
793 
854 

4,844 

3,701 
570 
573 

2,567 

6,240 

5,290 

378 

263 

309 

887 

1,509 

1,056 
330 
123 

2,523 

1,412 
954 
157 

2.739 

2,357 
382 

2,332 

3,966 

1,694 

1,392 
149 
153 

2,668 

2,273 
206 

189 

7,413 

3,763 

3,526 

124 

2,066 

988 

803 
744 

4,340 

3,242 
552 
546 

2,478 

5,921 

4,930 

375 

287 
329 

866 

1,448 

990 
336 
122 

2,427 

1,249 

1,020 

158 

2,595 

2  222 
373 

2,155 

3,807 

1,485 

1,158 
138 
189 

2,678 

2,273 
206 
199 

7,672 

3,722 

3,825 

125 

1,767 

1,858 

1,312 

732 

1,093 

833 
113 

147 

109 

2,068 

1,546 

206 

182 

134 

819 

664 

664 

1,872 

1,401 

813 

1,088 

800 
132 
156 

111 

2,039 

1,448 
216 
202 
173 

828 

668 

668 

5  717 

Hoke 

4,309 

Hyde 

3,143 

Iredell 

4 

11,365 

Rural 

8,576 

Mooresville 

1,367 

Statesville 

1,422 

Jackson . 

5,265 

JoJinston . 

16,268 

Rural 

13,214 

Selma 

1,175 

Smithfield 

934 

Clayton 

945 

Jones 

3,400 

Lee .    . 

4,289 

Rural 

3,378 

Sanford 

666 

Jonesboro 

245 

Lenoir 

1,987 

989 
838 
160 

618 

464 
154 

113 

106 

1,691 

1,398 

220 

73 

410 

410 

2,047 

947 
910 
190 

596 

443 
153 

104 

78 

1,651 

1,380 
194 

77 

410 

410 

8,984 

Rural 

4,597 

Kinston 

3,722 

LaGrange. 

665 

Lincoln 

6,548 

-  Rural.... 

5,486 

Lincolnton 

1,062 

Macon 

4,704 

Madison 

7,957 

Martin 

6,521 

Rural 

,   5,328 

Williamston _  .     _ 

■    701 

Robersonville.-.  . 

492 

McDowell 

6,166 

Rural 

5,366 

Marion 

412 

Old  Fort    .. 

388 

Mecklenburg 

4,779 

2,620 
2,159 

4,967 

2,533 

2,434 

24,831 

Rural 

12,638 

Charlotte 

11,944 

Davidson... 

249 

Mitchell. 

15 

19 

3,867 
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Table  X.    School  ATTENDANCE^Core^^'?^^fe(f. 


White  School 
Enrollment 


Male       Female 


781 
678 
712 

3,976 

3,085 
408 
483 

2,123 

5,182 

4,465 
252 
225 
240 

747 

1,196 

830 
243 
123 

2,095 

1,242 

710 

143 

2,494 

2,176 
318 

1,770 

3,250 

1,376 

1,105 
125 
146 

2,336 

1,935 
236 
165 


753 
702 
637 

3,685 

2,806 
409 
470 

2,224 

4,873 

4,154 

280 

202 

237 

743 

1,242 
816 
271 
155 

2,021 

1,174 

696 

151 

2,375 

2,059 
316 

1,647 

3,015 

1,366 

1,105 
117 
144 

2,347 

1,936 
236 
175 


5,071 

5,301 

2,718 

2,630 

2,229 

2,546 

124 

125 

Colored  School 
Enrollment 


Male        Female 


1,492 

1,076 

525 

934 

730 

80 

124 

76 


1,623 

1,225 

658 

1,106 

854 

91 

161 

85 


Total 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


1,555 

1,728 

1,100 

1,226 

128 

140 

139 

195 

188 

167 

683 

706 

540 

583 

540 

583 

1,520 

1,623 

1,007 

1,036 

388 

462 

125 

125 

479 

559 

388 

430 

91 

129 

95 

83 

61 

52 

1,337 

1,383 

1,133 

1,132 

134 

176 

70 

1 
1 

75 

1,492 


1,546  13 

*1915  report.         tEstimated. 


4,649 
3,681 
2,532 

9,701 

7,475 

988 

1,238 

4,508 

13,338 

10,945 
800 
761 
832 

2,879 

3,561 

2,769 
514 
278 

7,259 

4,459 

2,256 

544 

5,907 

5,053 
854 

3,595 

6,378 

5,462 

4,475 
552 
435 

5,368 

4,. 556 
472 
340 

16,193 

8,952 

6,992 

249 

3,068 


White  Average 
Daily  Attendance 


Male        Female 


550 
440 
516 

2,821 

2,109 
319 
393 

1.229 

3,338 

2,833 
188 
170 
147 

561 

904 

584 
219 
101 

1.387 

709 
558 
120 

1,790 

1,553 
237 

1,142 

2,296 

1,110 

925 
94 
91 

1,839 

1,.537 
163 
1.39 

3,709 

1,837 

1,762 

110 

790 


603 
469 
481 

2.741 

2,032 
325 
384 

1,196 

3,142 

2,621 
193 
149 
179 

548 

908 

555 
242 
111 

1.505 

787 
583 
135 

1,749 

1,503 
246 

1,131 

2,313 

1,112 

925 
93 
94 

1,861 

1,.538 
178 
145 

4,095 

1,928 

2,057 

110 

770 


Colored  Average 
Daily  Attendance 


Male         Female 


1,005 
662 
342 

1,014 

871 
49 
94 

59 

991 

715 

74 

115 

87 

451 

365 

365 


821 

515 
206 
100 

327 

261 
66 

60 

t30 

1,053 

938 
75 
40 

271 

271 


1,646 

960 
686 


1,145 
796 
442 

1,044 

867 

57 

120 

54 

1,088 

822 
84 

103 
79 

,457 

394 

394 


923 

580 
243 
100 

385 

294 
91 

49 

t30 

1,084 

937 

106 

41 

271 

271 


1,946 

1,081 
865 


Total 
Average 

Daily 
Attend- 
ance 


3,303 
2,367 
1,781 

7,620 

5,879 
750 
991 

2,538 

8,559 

6,991 
539 
537 
492 

2,017 

2,571 

1,898 

461 

*212 

4,636 

2,. 591 

1,590 

1455 

4,251 

3,611 
640 

2,382 

4,669 

4,359 

3,725 
368 
266 

4,242 

3,617 
341 

284 

11,396 

5,826 

5,370 

220 

1,573 


Part  11—15 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Counties 


Montgomery. 
Rural--. 
Troy— . 


Moore 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines- 
Aberdeen 


Nash 

Rural : 

Rocky  Mount- 
Spring  Hope.-. 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington- 


Northampton - 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural 

Chapel  Hill- 
Pamlico 


Pasquotank 

Rural-- 

Elizabeth  City. 

Pender 


Perquimans 

Rural 

Hertford- 


Person 

Rural 

Roxboro- 


Pltt. 


Rural 

Greenville- 


Polk. 


Randolph-. 

Rural 

Asheboro 

Randleman- 


Whlte  School 
Population 


Male 


2,055 

1,883 
172 

2,709. 

2,376 

160 

63 

110 

4,527 

3,338 

979 

210 

2,325 

588 
1,737 

1,532 

1,944 

1,903 

1,791 
112 

1,083 

1,518 

720 

798 

1,414 

1,139 

969 
170 

1,819 

1,664 
155 

3,681 

3,336 
345 

1,478 

5,068 

4,305 
359 
404 


Female 


1,890 

1,715 
175 

2,884 

2,319 

176 

72 

117 

4,385 

3,203 
992 
190 

2,297 

555 
1,742 

1,409 

1,737 

1,783 

1,676 
107 


1,443 

641 

802 

1,232 

1,035 

849 
186 

1,648 

1,486 
162 

3,479 

3,088 
391 

1,224 


Colored  School 
Population 


Male 


732 

629 
103 

1,137 

1,137 


2,972 

2,115 
682 
175 

1,992 

519 
1,473 

2,220 

903 

948 

948 


899 

1,289 
693 

596 

1,500 

1,231 

1,103 
128 

1,297 

1,250 
47 

3,216 

2,889 
327 

259 


Female 


Total 

School 

Population 


4,636 

811 

709 

3,920 

811 

709 

366 

350 

810 

675 
135 

1,108 

1,108 


3,141 

2,194 
797 
150 

1,933 

543 
1,390 

2,325 

924 

985 

985 


865 

1,311 

661 
650 

1,495 

1,171 

1,018 
153 

1,234 

1,175 
59 

3,289 

2,874 
415 

240 


5.487 

4,902 
585 

7,638 

6,940 

336 

135 

227 

15,025 

10,850 

3,450 

725 

8,547 

2,205 
6,342 

7,486 

5,508 

5,619 

5,400 
219 

3.836 

5,561 
2,715 

2,846 

5.641 

4,576 

3,939 
637 

5,998 

5,575. 
423 

13.665 

12,187 
1,478 

3,201 

11,224 

9,745 

725 

754 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


White  School 
Enrollment 


Male        Female 


1,874 

1,709 
165 

2,163 

1,881 

136 

57 

89 

3,379 

2,445 
712 
222 

1,889 

439 

1,450 

1,325 
1,603 

1,559 

1,440 
119 

897 

1,159 

572 

587 

1,110 

842 

687 
155 

1,363 

1,201 
162 

3,203 

2,897 
306 

1,297 

4,468 

3,918 
271 
279 


1,736 

1,594 
142 

2,210 

1,901 

147 

64 

98 

3,174 

2,249 
715 

210 

1,999 

439 
1,560 

1,229 

1,555 

1,448 

1,326 

122 

888 

1,252 

610 
642 

1,066 

770 

592 

178 

1,400 

1,239 
161 

2,508 

2,150 

358 

1,113 

4,646 

4,116 
276 
254 


Colored  School 
Enrollment 


Male        Female 


683 

584 
99 

720 

720 


Total 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


I 


1,987 

1,606 

340 

41 

971 

365 
606 

1,816 

767 

732 

732 


591 

800 

532 
268 

769 

883 

776 
107 

822 

691 
131 

2,261 

2,007 
254 

197 

628 

628 


816 

682 
134 

780 

780 


2,265 
1,751 

467 
47 

1,323 

448 
875 

2,165 

777 

811 

811 


608 

866 

567 
299 

913 

911 

770 
141 

884 

743 
141 

2,799 

2,538 
261 

201 

590 

590 


5,109 

4,569 
540 

5,873 

5,282 
283 
121 
187 

10,805 

8,051 

2,234 

520 

6,182 
1,691 

4,491 

6,535 
4,702 

4,550 

4,309 
241 

2,984 

4,077 

2,281 
1,796 

3,858 

3,406 

2,825 
581 

4,469 

3,874 
595 

10,771 

9,592 
1,179 

2,808 

10,332 

9,252 
547 
533 


White  Average 
Daily  Attendance 


Male        Female 


1,223 

1,117 
106 

1,405 

1,204 

98 

■    36 

67 

2,299 

1,547 
567 
185 

1,489 

325 

1,164 

840 

1,137 

1,038 

941 
97 

609 

877 

413 

464 

832 

690 

555 
135 

853 

735 
118 


895 

654 
241 


1,062 

3,200 

2,780 
237 
183 


Colored  Average 
Daily  Attendance 


Male        Female 


I 


1,201 

1,101 

100 

1,537 

1,297 

111 

48 

81 

2,310 

1,538 

599 

173 

1,637 

319 
1,318 


1,186 

997 

896 
101 

637 

928 

389 
539 

784 

689 

523 
166 

842 

712 
130 

1,972 

1,670 
302 

1,020 

3,378 

2,960 
243 
175 


456 

396 
60 

524 

524 


1,051 

830 

188 

33 

696 

231 
465 

976 

649 

492 

492 


Total 
Average 

Daily 
Attend- 


325 

425 

309 
116 

482 

565 

488 
77 

548 

t489 
t59 

1,602 

1,490 
112 

159 

612 

612 


546 

484 
62 

534 

534 


1,301 

962 

303 

36 

833 

289 
544 

1,211 

674 

496 

496 


360 

501 

335 
166 

610 

634 

513 
121 

605 

to36 
t69 

1,634 

1,507 
127 

136 

511 

511 


3,426 

3,098 
328 

4,000 

3,559 

209 

84 

148 

6,961 

4,877 

1,657 

*427 

4,655 
1,164 

3,491 

3,895 
3,646 

3,023 

2,825 
198 

1,931 

2,731 

1,446 
1,285 

2,708 

2,578 

2,079 

499 

2,848 

2,472 
376 

7,103 

6,321 

782 

2,377 

7,701 

6,863 
480 
358 


•1915  statistics.      fChildren  from  two  colored  districts  adjoining  town  attended  Roxboro  schools. 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Counties 


Richmond 

Rural 

Rockingham. 
Hamlet 


Robeson 

Rural 

Indians 

Maxton 

Lumberton. 


Rockingham 

Rural 

Reidsville. 
Ruffin 


Rowan 

Rural 

Salisbury- 
Spencer.-. 


Rutherford 

Rural 

Rutherfordton. 
Forest  City 


Sampson - 


Scotland 

Rural 

Laurinburg. 

Stanly 

Rural 

Albemarle... 


Stokes. 


Surry 

Rural 

Mount  Airy. 
Elkin 


Swain 

Transylvania. 
Tyrrell 


Union 

Rural... 
Monroe. 


Vance 

Rural 

Henderson. 


White  School 
Population 


Male 


2,299 

1,782 
267 
250 

3,882 
3,493 


108 

281 

4,941 

4,322 
511 
108 

5,400 

3,796 

1,263 

341 

4,480 

3,906 

254 

320 

3,604 

1,338 

1,024 
314 

3,702 

3,467 
235 

3,525 

5,382 

4,496 
683 
203 

2,003 

1,324 

531 

5,081 

4,648 
433 

1,913 

1,067 
846 


Female 


2,335 

1,790 
260 
285 

3,633 

3,261 


118 
254 

4,491 

3,871 

522 

98 

5,222 

3,675 

1,257 

290 

4,303 

3,749 
268 
286 

3,553 

1,118 

832 
286 

3,638 

3,393 
245 

3,211 

5,043 

4,237 
613 
193 

1,799 

1,350 

502 

4,148 

3,699 
449 

1,823 

996 

827 


Colored  School 
Population 


Male 


1,907 

1,584 
152 
171 

4,631 

3,159 

1,137 

172 

163 

1,833 

1,327 

415 

91 

1,532 

1,080 
452 


833 

833 


1,793 

1,750 

1,525 
225 

426 

426 


419 

470 

363 
107 


35 
137 
2G2 

1,721 

1,539 

182 

1,624 

1,094 
530 


Female 


2,127 

1,702 
216 
209 

4,638 

3,191 

1,095 

148 

204 

2,016 

1,444 
465 
107 

1,557 

1,024 
533 


Total 

School 

Population 


969 


1,865 

1,825 

1,517 
308 

463 

463 


412 

525 

399 
126 


34 
110 
242 

1,727 

1,521 
206 

1,728 

1,193 
535 


8,668 

6,858 
895 
915 

16,784 
15,336 


546 
902 

13,281 

10,964 

1,913 

404 

13,711 

9,575 

3,505 

631 

10,585 

9,457 
522 
606 

10,815 

6,031 

4,898 
1,133 

8,229 

7,749 
480 

7,567 

11,420 

9,495 

1,529 

396 

3,871 

2,921 

1,537 

12,677 

11,407 
1,270 

7,088 

4,350 
2,738 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


White  School 

Colored  School 

Total 
School 

White  . 

^^veraee 

Colored  Average 

Total 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Daily  Attendance 

Daily  Attendance 

Average 

Enroll- 
ment 

Daily 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Attend- 
ance 

1,720 

1,641 

1,411 

1,642 

6,414 

1,136 

1,164 

810 

1,033 

4,143 

1,247 

1,148 

1,187 

1,368 

4,950 

774 

780 

673 

844 

3,071 

248 

261 

120 

160 

789 

184 

196 

79 

111 

570 

225 

232 

104 

114 

675 

178 

188 

58 

78 

502 

3,345 

3,282 

3,699 

3,998 

14,324 

2,258 

2,223 

2,096 

2,412 

8,989 

2,976 

2,918 

2,540 
893 
165 

2,884 
849 
120 

13,060 

1,988 

1,950 

1,400 
527 
113 

1,687 

559 

89 

8,111 

107 

102 

494 

77 

80 

359 

262 

262 

101 

145 

770 

193 

193 

56 

77 

519 

3,264 

3,376 

1,199 

504 

8,343 

2,649 

2,596 

990 

355 

6,590. 

2,880 

2,940 

948 

175 

6,943 

2,. 332 

2,231 

854 

156 

5,472 

326 

367 

210 

284 

1,187 

263 

299 

114 

165 

841 

58 

69 

41 

45 

213 

54 

66 

22 

34 

176 

4,289 

4,140 

1,071 

1,089 

10,569 

3,267 

3,217 

798 

774 

8,056 

2,996 

2,903 

802 

743 

7,444 

2,203 

2,186 

614 

551 

5 , 5.54 

999 

966 

269 

326 

2,560 

789 

769 

184 

223 

1,965 

294 

271 
3,649 

565 
8,931 

275 
2,514 

262 
2,570 

537 

3,858 

715 

709 

477 

470 

6,031 

3,449 

3,247 

715 

709 

8,120 

2,236 

2,248 

477 

470 

5,431 

172 

178 
224 

3,040 

350 
461 

9,542 

116 
162 

2,065 

138 

184 

2,189 

254 

237 

346 

3,212 

1,539 

1,751 

1,076 

1,585 

6,915 

1,463 

1,238 

1,898 

1.956 

6,555 

1.098 

953 

1,330 

1,253 

4.634 

1,204 

1,015 

1,675 

» 1,654 

5,548 

884 

765 

1,195 

1,048 

3,892 

259 

223 

223 

302 

1,007 

214 

188 

1.35 

205 

742 

3,364 

3,161 

270 

304 

7,099 

2.368 

2,339 

198 

229 

5,134 

3,141 

2,931 

270 

304 

6,646 

2,191 

2,148 

198 

229 

4,766 

223 

230 
2,664 

453 
6,265 

177 
1.685 

191 
1,626 

368 

2,915 

331 

355 

180 

197 

3,688 

4,319 

4,059 

299 

339 

9,016 

2,605 

2,507 

179 

209 

5.500 

3,668 

3,425 

242 

256 

7,591 

2,143 

2,062 

148 

161 

4,514 

489 

471 

57 

83 

1,100 

350 

341 

31 

48 

770 

162 

163 
1,662 

325 
3,501 

112 
1,062 

104 
1,022 

216 

1,773 

34 

32 

21 

18 

2.123 

1,080 

1,122 

92 

96 

2,390 

719 

754 

55 

61 

1.589 

520 

480 

240 

196 

1,436 

454 

410 

192 

145 

1.201 

4,584 

4.281 

1,414 

2,003 

12,282 

3,272 

3,027 

884 

898 

8.081 

4,199 

3,860 

1,295 

1,845 

11,199 

2,983 

2,700 

800 

785 

7.2'iS 

385 

421 

119 

158 

1,083 

289 

327 

84 

113 

813 

1,404 

1,353 

1,006 

1,235 

4.998 

1,090 

1,017 

730 

791 

3.628 

842 

757 

737 

891 

3,227 

700 

590 

590 

596 

2.476 

562 

596 

269 

344 

1,771 

390 

427 

140 

195 

1,152 

230 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


Counties 

White  School 
Population 

Colored  School 
Population 

Total 
School 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Population 

Wake                       

6,823 

4,460 
2,363 

1,305 

1,564 

1,250 
161 
153 

2,181 

3,756 

2,557 
800 
247 
152 

5,364 

5,080 
284 

3,137 

2,166 

724 

150 

97 

2,537 

2,621 

6,470 

4,186 

2,284 

1,112 

1,430 

1,120 
124 
186 

2,015 

3,585 

2,360 
837 
233 
155 

5,080 

4,791 
289 

2,867 

1,952 
682 
130 
103 

2,336 

2,530 

5,035 

3,372 
1,663 

2,366 

1,355 

891 
189 
275 

36 

2,679 

1,593 

760 

246 

80 

521 

483 
38 

2,627 

1,615 

807 

55 

150 

.218 

54 

4,994 

3,297 
1,697 

2,457 

1,342 

903 
169 
270 

35 

2,771 

1,558 
840 

277 
96 

516 

481 
35 

2,677 

1,594 

900 

45 

138 

226 

43 

23,322 

Rural 

15,315 

Raleigh 

8,007 

Warren 

7,240 

Washington           .-  

5,691 

Rural 

4,164 

Roper 

643 

Plymouth 

884 

Watauga 

4,267 

Wayne                          .. 

12,791 

Rural ..- 

8,068 

Goldsboro.  .  .  

3,237 

Mount  Olive       -             -  - 

1,003 

483 

Wilkes  .                 ...     

11,481 

Rural - 

■10,835 

North  Wilkesboro 

646 

Wilson                                    

11,308 

Rural 

7,327 

3,113 

Lucama 

380 

Elm  City 

488 

Yadkin               . 

5,317 

Yancey.      . 

5,248 

North  Carolina    .  .                 

288.101 

236,085 
52,016 

272,606 

219,694 
52,912 

130,692 

102,651 
28,041 

134,921 

104,211 
30,710 

826,320 

Rural... 

662,641 

City.                                

163,679 

Attendance,  1915-1916 
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Table  X.    School  Attendance — Continued. 


White  School 

Colored  School 

Total 
School 
Enroll- 

White Average 

Colored  Average 

Total 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Daily  Attendance 

Daily  Attendance 

Average 
Daily 

Attend- 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

ment 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

ance 

4,933 

4,903 

3,296 

3,687 

16,819 

3,382 

3,464 

2,084 

2,430 

11,360 

3,603 

3,514 

2,587 

2,818 

12,522 

2,314 

2,351 

1,518 

1,707 

7,890 

1,330 

1,389 

709 

869 

4,297 

1,068 

1,113 

566 

723 

3,470 

939 

901 

1,783 

2,003 

5,626 

649 

646 

992 

1,194 

3,481 

1,088 

1,180 

938 

1,111 

4,297 

912 

992 

532 

719 

3,155 

869 

903 

694 

798 

3,264 

756 

801 

431 

560 

2,548 

93 

91 

116 

131 

431 

64 

72 

43 

64' 

243 

126 

166 

128 

182 

602 

92 

119 

58 

95 

364 

1,811 

1,370 

35 

25 

3,241 

1,246 

1,098 

30 

23 

2,397 

3,236 

3.129 

2,291 

2,518 

11,174 

2,177 

2,263 

1,354 

1,624 

7,418 

2,298 

2,133 

1,500 

1,544 

7,475 

1,395 

1,392 

896 

1,014 

4,697 

540 

605 

505 

643 

2,293 

485 

575 

275 

395 

1,730 

229 

241 

216 

246 

932 

167 

178 

125 

143 

613 

169 

150 

70 

85 

474 

130 

118 

58 

72 

378 

5,133 

4,917 

423 

463 

10,936 

2,972 

2,861 

301 

316 

6,450 

4,865 

4,682 

384 

426 

10,357 

2,777 

2,680 

282 

298 

6,037 

268 

235 

39 

37 

579 

195 

181 

19 

18 

413 

2,470 

2,159 

1,550 

1,830 

8,009 

1,502 

1,525 

828 

822 

4,677 

1,694 

1,456 

1,049 

1,194 

5,393 

943 

943 

502 

502 

2,890 

527 

487 

395 

521 

1,930 

399 

399 

270 

270 

1,338 

130 

113 

47 

58 

348 

85 

113 

34 

31 

263 

119 

103 

59 

57 

338 

75 

70 

22 

19 

186 

1,993 

1,876 

189 

169 

4,227 

1,366 

1,312 

115 

113 

2,906 

1,885 

1,775 

26 

29 

3,715 

1,228 

1,096 

17 

18 

2,359 

229,824 

— _ 

219,613 

94,411 

105,398 

649,246 

159,627 

159,290 

60,134 

67,140 

448,191 

191,461 

180,095 

78,760 

86,285 

536,601 

130,104 

127,968 

50,316 

54,776 

363,164 

38,363 

39,518 

15,651 

19,113 

112,645 

29,523 

31,322 

9,818 

12,364 

83,027 

D.    SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM. 


TABLE  XI.     SALARIES  AND  TERM,  1915-1916 

This  table  shows,  by  races,  the  total  number  of  teachers,  the  school  term  in 
days,  the  whole  annual  amount  paid  teachers,  and  the  average  annual  amount 
paid  each  teacher. 

Summary  of  Table  XI,  and  Comparison  with  1914-1915 


Total  number  of  teachers,  1915-'16 

Total  number  of  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  teachers,  1915-16 

White  teachers,  1914-'15- 

Increase 

Colored  teachers,  1915-'16 

Colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase. 

Amount  paid  all  teachers,  1915-'16 

Amount  paid  all  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Amount  paid  white  teachers,  1915-'16 

Amount  paid  white  teachers,  1914-'15 .'.. 

Increase 

Amount  paid  colored  teachers,  1915-'16 

Amount  paid  colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  teacher,  1915-'16 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  teacher,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  white  teacher,  1915-' IB- 
Average  annual  amount  paid  each  white  teacher,  1914-'15- 

Increase 

Average  annual  amount  paid  each  colored  teacher,  1915-'16- 
Average  annual  amount  paid  each  colored  teacher,  1914-'15_ 

Increase 

Average  term  of  all  schools  (in  days),  1915-'16 

Average  term  of  all  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  term  of  white  schools  (in  days),  1915-'16 

Average  term  of  white  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  term  of  colored  schools  (in  days),  1915-'16 

Average  term  of  colored  schools  (in  days),  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  all  teachers,  1915-'16 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  all  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  white  teachers,  1915-'16 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  white  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  monthly  salary  paid  colored  teachers,  1915-'16 

Average  monthly  salary  paii  colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 


Rural 


12,015 

11,447 

568 

9,146 

8,715 

431 

2,869 

2,732 

137 

725,718 

505,368 

220,350 

,353,660 

156,275 

196,385 

372,057 

349,092 

22,964 

227 

218 

8 

257 

247 

10. 

131, 

127. 

3. 

114.6 

113.3 

1.3 

117.7 

116 

1.6 
104 
102.4 
1.6 
39.79 
38.64 
1.15 
42.84 
42.66 
1.16 
25.19 
24.95 
.24 


City 


2,536 


$1 


2,428 
107 
1,949 
1,869 
80 
586 
559 
27 
,068,906.62 
981,886.00 
87,020.62 
904,691.65 
838,446.72 
66,244.93 
164,214.97 
143,439.28 
20,775.69 
433 .58 
421.41 
13.17 
486.13 
473 .43 
12.70 
272.78 
256.60 
16,18 
169.4 
169.6 
*.2 
170.5 
170 

.5 
166 
168 
*2 

51.22 

49.69 

1.53 

57.02 

55.64 

1.38 

32.87 

30.55 

2.32 


North 
Carolina 


14,550 

13,875 

675 

11,095 

10,584 

511 

3,455 

3,291 

164 

$  3,794,624.72 

3,487,254.05 

307,370.67 

3,258,352.03 

2,994,722.01 

263,630.02 

536,272.69 

492,532.04 

43,740.65 

264.36 

253.12 

11.24 

296.62 

285.59 

11.02 

155.80 

149.66 

6.14 

124.2 

123 

1.2 
127 
125.6 
1.4 
114.6 
113.5 
1.1 
42.42 
41.16 
1.26 
46.51 
45.60 
.91 
27.16 
26.21 
.95 


•Decrease. 
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Table  XI.    Salaries  and  Term — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

a 

<D  m 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

fi'o 

cuvA 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

Alamance 

148 

96 

23 

11 

6 

8 

4 

98 

61 

92 

77 
15 

124 

72 

156 

120 
26 
10 

90 

77 
7 
6 

95 

65 

241 

167 
74 

96 

79 
17 

165 

131 

34 

119 

103 
16 

29 

136 

124 
163 
170 
140 
160 
140 

100 

102 

126 

119 
160 

100 

105 

117.3 

105.3 

157 

160 

131 

126 
160 
160 

111.7 

120 

145.5 

128 
185 

117 

106 
170 

121 

110 
170 

118 

110 
170 

123 

109 

109 

$43,778.50 

27,056.00 
9,676.00 
3,902.50 
1,390.00 
1,754.00 

42 

33 
2 
2 
1 
4 

112 

99 
163 
170 
140 
160 

116 

116 

$6  390  46 

Rural 

4,427  96 

Burlington  _ 

680  00 

Graham 

467  50 

Haw  River... 

175  00 

Mebane 

640  00 

Elon  College.        

Alexander. _- 

150 
140 

132 

231 

17,862  64 
10,442  05 

29,300  76 

24,425.76 
4,875.00 

22,642.53 

10,527  07 

42,101.18 

27,751.18 

11,310.00 

3,040.00 

23,717.51 

19,717.51 
1,920.00 
2,080.00 

23,650.45 

15,279.17 

111,350.46 

56,036.24 
55,314.22 

24,854.04 

19,139.04 
5,715.00 

39,389  42 

24,428.23 
14,961.19 

24,993.15 

19,060.90 
5,932.25 

7,386.62 

8 
3 

55 

51 
4 

10 

2 

57 

42 

10 

5 

67 

65 
2 

100 
100 

105 

102 
140 

65 

100 

116.8 

102.1 

157 

160 

114 

1,136  54 

Alleghany..  

300  00 

Anson    

104 

104 

5  719  90 

Rural 

5,109  90 

Wadesboro              . . 

610  00 

Ashe 

135 
109 

130 

130 

392  95 

Avery 

215  00 

Beaufort 

8  748  93 

Rural 

4,848  93 

Washington               

2,720  00 

Belhaven 

1,180  00 

Bertie  ..                         .      . 

148.5 
148.5 

9  203  96 

Rural 

104 
160 

113 

8,609  96 

Windsor 

600  00 

Aulander    

Bladen.. 

127.6 
125 

149 

149 

56 
37 

38 

16 
22 

13, 

10 
3 

30 

23 

7 

17 

14 
3 

13 

98.1 
103 

148 

98 
185 

116 

100 
170 

118 

102 
170 

104 

100 
120 

105 

125 

6,372  79 

Brunswick 

4  992  00 

Buncombe 

136 

136 

10,819  26 

Rural . 

2,305  05 

Asheville  .  

8,514  21 

Burke 

154 

154 

2,160  50 

Rural.. 

1,505  50 

Morganton 

655  00 

Cabarrus 

140 

140 

4,502  80 

Rural 

2,581  55 

Concord 

1,921  25 

Caldwell    . 

132 

132 

2,188  38 

1,708  38 

Rural .-.. 

Lenoir.  ... 

480  00 

Camden 

145 

112 

1,881.40 
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Table  XI.    Salaries  and  Teru— Continued. 


White 

Colored 

1^ 

a 

H 
II 

<.5 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

si 

Average  Term 
in  Days. 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

Carteret _.    . 

83 

60 
10 
13 

49 

45 
4 

184 

150 
21 
13 

108 

95 

69 
10 
16 

38 

27 
11 

30 

171 

146 

15 

■  10 

135 

90 

59 
31 

134 

106 

28 

46 
30 

178 

146 
19 
13 

122 

108 
160 
160 

103 

101 
120 

132 

105 
160 
160 

106  1 

116 

98 
165 
160 

134 

115 
180 

118 

122 

114 
170 
159 

124 

133 

118.4 
163 

148 

141.3 
170 

126.5 

124 

122 

113 
160 
160 

148 

148 

$20,807.28 

13,077.78 
3,120.00 
4,609.50 

11,384.22 

10,634.22 
750.00 

41,983.44 

30,160.94 
7,720.00 
4,102.50 

24,694.22 

26,320  30 

15,987.80 
6.162.50 
4,170.00 

10,539.06 

6,176.36 
4,362.70 

6,654.25 

39,843.08 

31,089.28 

5,754.55 

2,999.25 

47,194.94 

36,411.22 

21,498.41 
14,912.81 

40,807.46 

28,369.83 
12,437.63 

13,221  33 

8,312  75 

45,866.47 

35,291.07 
5,940.00 
4,6.35.40 

12 

6 
3 
3 

34 

32 
2 

22 

16 
4 
2 

43 

4 

3 

130 

100 
160 
160 

102 

101 
120 

116 

101 
160 
120 

98 

105 

100 

$2,240  50 

Rural 

680  50 

Beaufort 

680.00 

Morehead  City 

880  00 

Caswell--  -  

140 

140 

120 

120 

4,654.49 

Rural.-. 

4,354  49 

Pelham 

300  00 

Catawba 

118 

118 

3,400  63 

Rural      . 

2,150  6a 

Hickory 

920  00 

Newton.       _..       

330.00 

Chatham 

135 

142.5 
142.5 

4,588  24 

Cherokee 

430  00 

Rural 

250.00 

Andrews- 

180  00 

Murphy .       .  - 

1 

24 

22 
2 

1 

38 

34 
3 

1 

47 

54 

40 
14 

57 

47 
10 

17 

3 

21 

15 
3 
3 

120 

103 

101 
180 

80 

106 

100 
170 
120 

105 

116 

100.1 
163 

112 

101 
160 

108. 3 

120 

122 

107 
160 
160 

Chowan 

126 

126 

103 

103 

2,977  05 

Rural ■ 

2,752.05 

Edenton 

225. Oft 

Clay 

149 

135 

135 

125  00 

Cleveland-   

4,077.50 

Rural 

3,282  50 

Shelby 

600  00 

Kings  Mountain 

195.00 

Columbus.  . 

138 

132.5 

132.5 

135 

113.3 

113.3 

7,666  50 

Craven 

8,670.75 

Rural 

4,997  50 

New  Bern- 

3,673.25 

Cumberland 

7,449  62 

Rural-- 

152 

4,864.00 

Fayetteville..      -  .  . 

2,585.62 

Currituck-- 

134.1 
126 

136 

136 

109.5 
120 

2,995.22 

Dare 

600  00 

Davidson- 

4,116.36 

Rural . 

2,758.05 

660.00 

Thomasville- . 

698.31 
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Table  XI.    Salaries  and  Term — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

§1 

s  . 

II 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

I-    CO 

s 

<u 

ffl    CO 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

Davie 

64 

58 
6 

129 

168 

94 
74 

84 

66 
18 

261 

140 
113 

8 

98 

77 
7 
9 
5 

192 

138 
41 
13 

52 

33 

110 

97 
13 

49 

336 

219 

63 

43 

5 

6 

107 

59 
11 

117 

112 
160 

125 

160 

155 
180 

145 

136.2 
180 

150 

123 
180 
137 

133 

125 
140 
180 
160 

139  1 

125 
180 
160 

150 

97  5 

127 

119.7 
180 

110  6 

147 

131 
180 
160 
140 
140 

152 

140 
165 

146 

146 

$14,729  25 

13,129.25 
1,600.00 

32,155  30 

80,584.69 

41,887.73 
38,696.96 

38,281  10 

27,089.23 
11,191.87 

106,629.33 

43,879.81 

61,159.52 

1,590.00 

29,474  53 

22,262.03 
1,837.50 
4,095.00 
1,280.00 

74,682.35 

50,138.40 

20,303.95 

4,240.00 

13,470  52 

5,688.00 

31,641.92 

26,876.74 
4,765.18 

13,219.84 

127,402.00 

67,790.00 

38,592,00 

18,478.75 

1,141.25 

1,400.00 

35,936  37 

18,823.00 
3,920.00 

16 

14 
2 

37 

56 

22 
34 

48 

38 
10 

72 

31 

40 

1 

51 

44 
2 
3 

2 

46 

40 
4 

0 

■' 
23 

101 

100 
110 

105 

161 

133 
180 

116 

110.1 
140 

148 

120 
170 
140 

111 

105 
140 
180 
120 

104 

95 
180 
140 

140 

$2,401  00 

Rural 

2,043  50 

Mocksville _ 

357  50 

Duplin 

5,294  60 

Durliatn.. 

169 

169 

149.8 

149.8 

152 

152 

115 

115 

16,117  45 

Rural 

3,596.72 

Durham  .      _ 

12,. 520  73 

Edgecombe 

7,574  79 

Rural 

5,324  80 

Tarboro 

2,249  99 

Forsyth 

140 

140 

17,996  25 

Rural 

5,951.25 

Winston-Salem 

11,800  00 

Kernersville.-              

245.00 

Franklin -     _ 

139 

139 

107 

107 

7,144.75 

Rural    -  ._ 

5,479  75 

Franklinton 

480  00 

Louisburg 

855.00 

Youngsville 

330.00 

Gaston  . 

158 

158 

100 

100 

5,908  50 

Rural 

Gastonia 

4,400  00 
1,147. .50 

Bessemer  City 

361  00 

Gates 

200 
140 

134 

134 

150 

3,969  83 

Graham    .      _      ... 

Granville 

53 

48 
5 

26 

84 
52 
16 
14 

109 

102 
180 

103 

133 

112 
180 
160 

108 

108 

7.415  74 

Rural 

6,245.74 

Oxford 

1,170  00 

Greene _  ... 

140 

141 

141 

107 

118 

118 

2,947  09 

Guilford... 

17,108.25 

Rural 

9,344.25 

Greensboro 

4,694.00 

High  Point 

2,710.00 

Guilford  College 

Gibsonville.  ... 

2 

84 

71 
3 

120 

130 

122 
180 

360.00 

Halifax 

Rursil - 

160 

160 

143 

143 

12,741  50 

9,968.75 

Scotland  Neck 

630.00 
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Table  XI.    Salaries  and  Term — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

2;h 

a 

u 

H 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

a 

<3. 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 

Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

Halifax— Conhnwed. 
Weldon 

11 

10 
16 

138 

118 
13 

103 

78 
12 
13 

90 

77 
13 

49 

39 

46 

226 

188 
17 
21 

87 

221 

182 
14 
13 
12 

45 

68 

48 
13 

7 

109 

69 
33 

7 

109 

97 
12 

167 
180 
159 

121 

114 

160 

140 
133 
160 
160 

117 

110 
160 

110 

128.5 

137.6 

118 

108 
160 
170 

114.8 

116 

105 
178 
160 
157 

130 

123 

108 
160 
160 

134 

121.5 

160 

160 

110 

104.5 
158 

$  3,732.67 
3,801.00 
5,660.00 

39,723.15 

34,607.15 
5,116.00 

28,436.28 

18,106.00 
4,510.00 
5,820.28 

23.366.22 

19,060.22 
4, .306. 00 

11,654  42 

12.108  75 
15,114  16 

48,859  50 

34,209.44 
5,402.50 
9,247.56 

21,569.16 

56,449.22 

42,139.22 
5,972.50 
4,667.00 
3, 670. .50 

11.109  24 

17,332  56 

10,675.45 
4,657.11 
2,000.00 

37,172  67 

19,940.21 

14,832.46 

2,400.00 

26,463  22 

20,799.24 
5,663.98 

4 
4 
2 

43 

40 
3 

5 

162 
180 
159 

107 

104 
140 

159 

$    948  75 

Enfield                 -     

684.00 

510.00 

Harnett               -     ._    

144 

144 

5,523  40 

Rural 

4,908.40 

Dunn 

615.00 

Haywood 

140 

140 

1,100.00 

Rural 

Waynesville .  .  -  - 

4 

1 

10 

8 
2 

49 

33 

23 

52 

43 
4 
5 

5 

50 

25 

4 

7 
4 

27 

23 

23 

160 
156 

120 

98 
160 

107 

93 

103 

108 

99 
160 
160 

127 

108 

88.5 
178 
140 
157 

108.5 

107 

107 

820.00 

Canton 

280.00 

Henderson  ..        . 

136 

136 

120 

120 

1,693.85 

Rural 

1,093.85 

H  endersonville 

600.00 

Hertford 

146 
146 
147  5 

120 

120 

160 
120 
120 

5,623  71 

Hoke     .          -    

3,073  00 

Hyde 

3,430  54 

Iredell          .        ..      _  _      . 

6,709  26 

Rural 

4,313.01 

Mooresville 

950.00 

Statesville    

1,446.25 

Jackson..      

131.6 

109 

109 

127 

885.00 

Johnston      .  . .  _  _ 

7,444  38 

Rural 

4,. 338. 13 

Selma 

922.50 

Smithfield 

1,538.75 

Clayton 

645.00 

Jones  -.  

163 

125 

125 

125 

120 

120 

2,955.00 

Lee 

3,083  07 

Rural    -      -. 

3,083.07 

Jonesboro 

• 

Lenoir 

38 

27 
8 
3 

19 

15 
4 

117 

100.1 

160 

160 

112 

99.1 
158 

6,133  75 

Rural  .  -    .. 

3,553.75 

Kinston 

1,980.00 

LaGrange 

600.00 

Lincoln 

122.8 

122.8 

2,382.85 

Rural 

1,542.85 

Lincolnton . 

840.00 
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White 


1^ 

Is 


0)    71 

03  03 


f3  o3--;-e: 

<t;.Si-3Q 


2~ 

£  =3  ^ 

O'o3   ^ 


Colored 


I- 


01  m 
03  c3 


o3  03^-7; 


o  S?  I. 
o  c3  i; 


Macon. 


Madison. 


Martin 

Rural 

Williamston... 
Robersonville. 

McDowell 

Rural _. 

Marion 

Old  Fort 


Mecklenburg... 

Rural 

Charlotte. 
Davidson. 

Mitchell 


Montgomery. 
Rural... 
Troy... 


Moore 

Rural... 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash. 


Rural.. _. 

Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope.. 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington. 


Northampton. 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural 

Chapel  Hill. 

Pamlico 


74 
103 

66 

52 

7 
7 

130 

110 
13 

7 

276 

152 
117 

7 

71 

66 

60 
6 

125 

108 
8 
4 
5 

159 

115 
36 


91 

25 
66 

103 

84 

85 

78 
7 

49 


120 
110 

126 

113 

180 
180 

130 

123 
160 
160 

151 

128 
180 
170 

109 


145 
145 

160 

160 


142 

142 


137 

137 


140 


112 

109 

158 

136 

130.3 
180 

157 

157 

160 

160 

143 

130.2 
180 

142.3 

142.3 

160 

166 

155 

155 

155 

170 

133 

142 

123 

145 

116 

135 

114 

135 

175 

124.8 

142 

$18,609.55 
22,860  50 

20,988.01 

16,600.51 
2,137.50 
2,250.00 

27,388  03 

21,204.28 
3,980.00 
2,203.75 

121,595.51 

48,942.93 

70,252.58 

2,400.00 

15,745  92 

17,516  92 

15,976.92 

1,540.00 

34,993  38 

27,958.22 
3,103.50 
2,491.66 
1,440.00 

58,309.61 

37,098.89 

19,163.22 

2,047.50 

48,384.49 

182.45 
48,202.04 

28,237  54 

25,615.22 

23.448  67 

19,857.42 
3,591.25 

13,746.25 


4 

4 

42 

36 
4 

2 

15 

15 


102 

65 

36 

1 

1 

30 

24 
6 

33 

33 


59 

44 

12 

3 

42 

15 

27 

60 
27 

32 

32 


100 
100 

112 

103 
160 
180 

120 

120 


124 

93 
180 
170 

100 

115 

104 
160 

119.3 

119.3 


113 

92.4 
180 
160 

164 

153 
170 

110 

100 

107 

107 


140 
140 


1.32.5 


153 
153 


120 

104 

135 

135 


$    484.50 
380  00 

7,919.35 

6,549.35 
9.55.00 
415.00 

1,739  50 

1,7.39.50 


20,539.35 

7,2,59.85 

12,754.50 

255.00 

42  37 

4,465  92 

2,665.92 
1,800.00 


132  5       5,858  83 


5,803.83 


55.00 


8,936  40 

5,387.00 

3,304.40 

245.00 

13,469  00 

1,698.49 
11,770.51 

7,761  66 

3,639  78 

4,406.37 

4,406.37 


22 


97.8 


104  41i     3.248.50 
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Pasquotank 

Rural 

Elizabeth  City 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Rural 

Hertford 

Person 

Rural 

Roxboro 

Pitt- 

Rural 

Greenville 

Poll< 

Randolph 

Rural ^ 

Asheboro 

Randleman 

Richmond 

Rural 

Rockingham.-. 
Hamlet 

Robeson 

Rural 

Maxton 

Lumberton 

Rockingham 

Rural 

Reidsville 

Ruffin__ 

Rowan 

Rural 

Salisbury. 

Spencer 

Rutherford 

Rural 

Rutherfordton. 
Forest  City 

Sampson 


White 


s 

II 

62 

142 

32 

105.8 

30 

180 

80 

120 

45 

126 

35 

109 

10 

160 

76 

126 

65 

120 

11 

•    160 

170 

122 

151. 

115 

19 

177 

43 

103.6 

137 

108 

117 

98.7 

11 

160 

9 

158 

98 

141 

71 

140 

14 

180 

13 

180 

178 

140 

159 

135 

6 

•180 

13 

180 

183 

119 

161 

113 

16 

180 

6 

140 

199 

120 

144 

104.11 

43 

166 

12 

160 

149 

118 

130 

108 

10 

160 

9 

150 

150 

112 

03  03 

^.2 


03^3 


115 

115 


133 

143 

143 


140 

140 


136.7 

136.7 


142 


162 

162 


145 

145 


128 

128 


140 

140 


129 

129 


122 


5 


cSr-JX 


O   c3 


$23,077.96 

6,898,03 
16,179.93 

22,081.00 

10,303.19 

6,652.04 
3,651.15 

19,499.75 

15,512.50 
3,987.25 

50,432.66 

42,399.91 

8,032:75 

9,119.32 

35,442.86 

28,373.72 
4,749.14 
2,320.00 

39,128.91 

26,373.76 
6,972.65 
5,782.50 

53,475.67 

49,046.17 
2,025.00 
2,404.50 

52,986.35 

44,185.85 
7,516.00 
1,284.50 

60,148.70 

37,907.93 

18,560.77 

3,680.00 

32,740.88 

27,698.88 
3,160,00 
1,882.00 

36,492.29 


Colored 


26 

17 
9 

36 

29 

24 
5 

36 

32 

4 

78 

70 


29 

26 
3 


38 

30 
5 
3 

124 

116 
5 
3 

65 

55 


47 

39 


29 

29 


52 


a 
Eh 

o  m 
M  >, 
oS  c3 

SP 


128 

101 
180 

100 

111 

101 
160 

124 

120 
160 

108 

100 
178 

100 

103 

96 
160 


120 

103 
180 
180 

107 

106 
120 
140 

121 

113 
180 
120 

113 

102.2 
166 


o3  ai 


-<.2i-lP 


94 

94 


99 


115 

115 


106 


108 

108 


112 

112 


128 

128 


137 

137 


o'S  >; 


110 


84,950  00 

2, 272.. 50 
2,677.50 

3,921  33 

4,655.35 

3,375.35 

1,280.00 

4,365.19 

3,749.40 
615.79 

8,218.89 

6,237.75 
1,981.14 

969  70 

3,167.05 

2,563.80 
603.25 


4,602.58 

3,062.33 

797 .75 

742.50 

23,265.50 

21,575.50 

840.00 

850.00 

8,846.12 

6,386.37 

2,096.25 

363 .50 

8,165.30 
5,636.32 
2,528.98 


2,863.15 

2,863.15 


6,345.00 
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Scotland--- 

Rural--- 

Laurinburg- 

Stanly 

Rural 

Albemarle.-- 


Stokes. 


55 

41 
14 

115 

105 
10 


Mount  Airy. 
Elkin 


Swain 

Transylvania- 
Tyrrell 


6 


Union 

Rural-. - 
Monroe- 


Vance 

Rural 

Henderson- 


21 

179 

158 
21 

80 

50 
30 


Wake 270 

Rural- 199 

Raleigh... 71 


Warren. 


Washington 

Rural 

Roper 

Plymouth- 


65 

50 

37 
6 


Watauga 84 


Wayne 

Rural- 

Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive. 
Fremont 


Wilkes 

Rural 

North  Wilkesboro. 


Surry 174 

Rural- t     151 

17 


White 


147 

136 
180 

108 

103 
160 


121       109 


119 

111.5 

170 

160 


80       116 
55       133 


131 

120 

111.7 
180 

142.5 

120 
180 

139 

129.2 
167 

125 

132 

119 
160 
180 

98 


160 

130 

107 

109.5 

31 

180 

12 

157 

10 

180 

211 

115 

199 

110 

12 

160 

160 

160 


3  2 
C  c3  ^ 


160 

160 


131 

123 

123 


518,378.90 

12,326.40 
6,052.50 

24,701.80 

20,441.80 
4,260.00 

26,527.00 

35,114.59 

25,842.59 
7,672.00 
1,600.00 


180 

112 

112 


141. 

141. 


143 


142 


120 

120 


135  21,664.70 

141  17,362.44 


6.178  98 

48,973.91 

40,475.66 

8,498.25 

35,458.12 

22,896.12 
12,562.00 

115,975.37 

68,457.70 
47,517.67 

20,010.92 

13,516.61 

9,549.11 
1,481.25 

2,486.25 

14,076.86 

49,188.08 

26,072.50 

15,643.00 

3,504.50 

3,968.08 

40,757.37 

36,000.00 
4,757.37 


^H 


43 

28 
15 

10 

10 


13 

15 

13 
2 


50 

46 

4 

38 

28 
10 

132 

94 
38 

59 

25 

18 
2 


72 

46 

18 

5 

3 

25 

23 
2 


Colored 


119 

92 
155 

95 

95 


-^'^    '^ 


b-^^ 


93 

111 

102 
170 


110 

102 

100 

100 
93.2 
180 

125 

106.5 
180 

121 

102.7 
167 

115 

109 

84 
160 
180 


128 

104 
180 
157 
140 

114 

110 

160 


100 

100 


93 

110 

110 


120 


102 


110 

110 


104.5 

104.5 


123 


110 

110 


S5,232.87 

4,532.87 
700.00 

1,223.24 
1,223.24 


1,415.30 

2,369.73 

1,748  ..73 
621.00 


335.00 

751 .40 

1,380  00 

7,134.24 

5,874.24 
1,260.00 

7,781 .30 

4,586.30 
3,195.00 

26,541.19 

12,227.27 
14,313.92 

8,485.33 

3,808.63 

2,343.63 

520.00 

945.00 

324  50 

12,079  95 

5,682.00 

4,718.70 

1,226.75 

452 .50 

3,200.31 

3,000.31 
200.00 
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White 

Colored 

a 

(Si  to 

^.2 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

u  £ 
|l 

Average  Term 
in  Days 

Average  Term 
in  Days,  Rural 
Local  Tax 
Districts 

Total  Amount 
Paid  Teachers 
for  Year 

Wilson 

116 

77 

25 

6 

8 

87 

79 

132 

110 
180 
160 
168 

105 

114 

$40,260.44 

21,861.34 

13,899.10 

2,120.00 

2,380.00 

17,723.58 

15,551.60 

50 

31 

15 

2 

2 

10 

3 

115 

95 
160 
100 
120 

101 

100 

$9,952  72 

Rural 

4,682.80 
4,747.92 

Wilson 

Lucama 

312.00 

Elm  City 

210  00 

Yadkin 

152 
151 

1,075  00 

Yancey 

275  00 

Nortli  Carolina 

11,095 

9,146 
1,949 

127 

117.6 
170.5 

135 

135 

3,258,352.03 

2,353,660.38 
904,691.65 

3,455 

2,869 
586 

114.6 

104 
166 

120 

120 

536,272  69 

Rural- 

372,057.72 

City 

164,214.97 

E.    SCHOOLHOUSES,  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  AND  SCHOOLS. 


TABLE  XII.     SCHOOL  PROPERTY,   1915-1916 

This  table  shows  by  races  the  number  and  value  of  public  schoolhouses  and 
grounds,  rural  and  city. 

Summary  of  Table  XII  and  Comparison  with  1914-1915 


Rural 

City 

North 
Carolina 

Total  value  of  all  school  property,  1915-'16 

Total  value  of  all  school  property,  1914-'15 

16,135,060.18 
5,738,209.75 
396,850.43 
5,467,795.61 
5,137,494.25 
330,301.36 
667,264.57 
600,715.50 
66,549.07 
7,743 
7,719 
24 
5,449 
5,427 
22 
2,294 
2,292 
2 
792.08 
743 .39 
48.69 
1,003.43 
946.65 
56.78 
290.89 
262.09 
28.80 

55,354,821.59 
4,695,907.11 
658,914.48 
4,738,064.16 
4,133,089.46 
604,974.70 
616,757.43 
562,817.65 
53,939.78 
345 
330 
15 
225 
213 
12 
120 
117 
3 
15, .521. 22 
14,230.02 
1,290.20 
21,058.06 
19,404.18 
1,653.88 
5,139.62 
4,810.41 
329.21 

Sll,489,881.77 

10,4.34.116.86 

1,055,764.91 

10,205,859.77 

Value  of  white  school  property,  1914-'15 

Increase                                                      .-  -     

9,270,583.71 
935,276.06 

^'alue  of  colored  school  property,  1915-"16                        

1,284,022.00 

1,163,533.15 

Increase                                                                    -      

120,488.85 

Total  number  schoolhouses,  1915-'16--         -.  .-  .. 

8,088 

Total  number  schoolhouses,  1914-'15                            -_  __  -. 

8,049 

39 

Number  white  schoolhouses,  1915— '16                          _ 

5,674 

Number  white  schoolhouses,  1914-'15 

5,640 

Increase                                                                  - 

34 

Number  colored  schoolhouses,  1915— '16 

2,414 

2,409 

Increase  . --     -  - 

5 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  1915-'16 . 

1,420.63 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  1914-'15                        -  . 

1,296.32 

124.31 

1,798.71 

\verage  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  white,  1914-'15 

1,643.05 

Increase                                                                    -  

155.66 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  colored,  1915-'16 

Average  value  of  each  schoolhouse,  colored,  1914-'15 

Increase.- . 

531.91 

482.99 

48.92 

Alamance 

Rural 

Burlirgton 

Graham 

Haw  River 

Mebane 

Elon  College 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Part  11—16 


White 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


60 

51 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 

51 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


5122,625.00 

60,125.00 
18,000.00 
20,000.00 

7,000.00 
10,000.00 

7,.')00.00 

19,115.00 


38       28,870  00 


Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


31 

28 
2 

1 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


$11,145.00 

8,345.00 

2,000.00 

800.00 


1,237.00 


175  00 


Total 
Houses 


91 

79 
6 

2 

1 
1 

2 

57 
40 


Total 
Value 


8133,770  00 

68,470.00 
20,000.00 
20,800.00 

7,000.00 
10,000.00 

7,500.00 

20,352.00 
29.045  00 
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•      Whita 

Colored 

Total 
Houses 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Total 
Value 

Anson 

48 

46 
2 

100 

44 

76 

74 
1 
1 

55 

52 
1 
2 

71 

44 

98 

91 

7 

59 

58 

1 

54 

51 

3 

67 

66 
1 

18 

47 

43 
1 
3 

44 

42 
2 

79 

76 
2 

1 
75 

$80,000.00 

57,000.00 
23,000.00 

40,380.00 

24,000.00 

135,560.89 

60,550.00 
50,010.89 
25,000.00 

95,000.00 

42,000.00 
20,000.00 
33,000.00 

34,500  00 

25,425.00 

407,362  00 

145,267.00 
262,095.00 

54,448.35 

24,448.35 
30,000.00 

126,500  00 

41,000.00 
85,500.00 

72,400  00 

47,400.00 
25,000.00 

30,000.00 

59,000.00 

28,000.00 

22,500.00 

8,500.00 

20,850.00 

19,650,00 
1,200-.  00 

99,475.00 

50,475.00 
39,000.00 
10,000.00 

37,200.00 

43 

42 
1 

10 

2 

33 

29 
3 
1 

50 

48 
2 

$17,200.00 

14,200.00 
3,000.00 

700.00 

500.00 

10,918.86 

6,000.00 
2,918.86 
2,000.00 

23,500.00 

18,500.00 
5,000.00 

91 

88 
3 

110 

46 

109 

103 
4 
2 

105 

100 
3 
2 

118 

68 

113 

103 
10 

70 

68 
2 

78 

74 
4 

82 

80 
2 

31 

55 

49 
2 
4 

93 

90 
3 

96 

91 
3 
2 

116 

$  97,200.00 

Rural 

71,200.00 

Wadesboro.  .       .       .     _ 

26,000.00 

Ashe          ... 

41 , 080  00 

Avery 

24,500.00 

Beaufort 

146,479  75 

Rural 

66,550.00 

Washington. 

52,929.75 

Belhaven 

27,000.00 

Bertie... 

118,500.00 

Rural 

60,500.00 

Windsor.. 

25,000  00 

Aulander 

33,000.00 
40,600  00 

Bladen 

47 
24 

15 

12 
3 

11 

10 
1 

24 

23 
1 

15 

14 
1 

13 

8 

6 
1 
1 

39 

38 
1 

17 

15 

1 
1 

41 

6,100.00 
3,600.00 

35,847.00 

4,787.00 
31,060.00 

2,050.00 

1,550.00 
500.00 

10,300.00 

5,300.00 
5,000.00 

2,450.00 

1,950.00 
500.00 

3,225.00 

3,050.00 

1,550.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

6,800.00 

6,500.00 
300.00 

4,710.00 

3,210.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

6,700.00 

Brunswick 

29,025  00 

Buncombe.. 

443,206.00 

Rural 

150,054.00 

Asheville .  . 

293,155.00 

Burl(e 

56,998.35 

Rural 

25,998.35 

Morganton... 

30,500.00 

Cabarrus 

138,800.00 

Rural.. . 

46,300.00 

Concord 

90,500.00 

Caldwell 

74,850.00 

Rural . 

49,350.00 

Lenoir 

25,500.00 

Camden . 

33,225  00 

Carteret  . 

62,050  00 

Rural 

29,550.00 

Beaufort _ 

23,000.00 

Morehead  City 

9,500.00 

Caswell 

27,650.00 

Rural 

26,150.00 

Pelham...  .. 

1,500.00 

Catawba 

104,185  00 

Rural.. . 

53,685.00 

Hickory 

40,000.00 

Newton. 

10,500.00 

Chatham 

43,900.00 
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Table  XII. 

School  PROPEKTx^Continued. 

White 

Colored 

Total 
Houses 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Total 
Value 

Cherokee 

56 

50 
5 

1 

20 

18 
2 

15 

78 

76 

1 
1 

89 

46 

42 
4 

68 

65 
3 

29 

16 

98 

93 

2 

1 

38 

37 
1 

90 

38 

32 

6 

39 

36 

3 

91 

82 
8 
1 

$118,000.00 

28,000.00 
50,000.00 
40,000.00 

32,000.00 

22,000.00 
10,000.00 

15,000.00 

99,600.00 

49,600.00 
30,000.00 
20,000.00 

103,950.00 

133,200.00 

38,200.00 
95,000.00 

148,000.00 

63,000.00 
85,000.00 

22,675  00 

17,305  00 

107,800.00 
52,800.00 
40,000.00 
15,000.00 

29,415.00 

21,415.00 

8,000.00 

75,250.00 

411,921.00 

137,055.00 
274,866.00 

99,550  00 
54,550.00 
45,000.00 

358,000.00 

71,000.00 

275,000.00 

12,000.00 

2 

2 

S      300.00 
300.00 

58 

52 
5 

1 

35 

33 
2 

16 

99 

95 
2 
2 

124 

81 

75 

0 

116 

111 
5 

43 

17 

113 

108 
3 
2 

47 

46 
1 

135 

61 

52 
9 

77 

71 
6 

120 

105 

13 

2 

$118,300.00 

Rural 

28,300.00 

Andrpws 

50,000.00 

40,000.00 

Chowan. 

15 

15 

9,000.00 

9,000.00 

41,000.00 

Rural 

31,000.00 

10,000.00 

Clay 

1 

21 

19 

1 
1 

35 

35 

33 

2 

48 

46 
2 

14 

1 

17 

15 

1 
1 

9 

9 

300.00 

3,600.00 

2,000.00 

1,500.00 

100.00 

7,425.00 

26,475.00 

8,475.00 
18,000.00 

25,000.00 

10,000.00 
15,000.00 

4,375.00 

1,200.00 

9,950  00 
3,750.00 
5,000.00 
1,200.00 

4,395.00 

4,. 395. 00 

15.300  00 

Cleveland 

103,200.00 

Rural 

51,600.00 

Shelby 

31,500.00 

Kings  Mountain 

20,100.00 

Columbus 

111,375  00 

Craven       ... 

159,675.00 

Rural . 

46,675.00 

New  Bern  _ 

113,000.00 

Cumberland. 

173,000.00 

Rural 

73,000.00 

Fayetteville..       .       .     . 

100,000.00 

Currituck 

27,050.00 

Dare       . .  .  .  .  .  . 

18,505.00 

Davidson 

117,750.00 

Rural._ 

56,550.00 

Lexington .  . 

45,000.00 

Thomasville 

Davie 

16,200.00 
33,810  00 

Rural 

25,810.00 

Mocksville 

8,000.00 

Duplin 

45 

23 

20 
3 

37 

34 
3 

29 

23 
5 

1 

10,450  00 

54,967.00 

7,, 500. 00 
47,467.00 

21,934  00 

11,934.00 
10,000.00 

61,500.00 

9,000.00 

50,000.00 

2,500.00 

85,700  00 

Durham    

466.888  00 

Rural 

144,555.00 

Durham 

322,3.33.00 

Edgecombe 

121,484  00 

Rural 

66,484.00 

Tarboro... 

55,000.00 

Forsyth 

419,500.00 

Rural 

80,000.00 

Winston-Salem...  . 

325,000.00 

Kernersville _ 

14,. 500. 00 
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Table  XII.    School  Property — Continued. 


White 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


Total 
Houses 


Total 
Value 


Franklin 

Rural 

Louisburg. 

Franklinton 

Youngs  ville. . 

Gaston 

Rural 

Gastonia 

Bessemer  City. 

Gales 

Graham 

Granville 

Rural 

Oxford 

Greene 

Guilford 

Rural 

Greensboro 

High  Point 

Guilford  College 

Gibsonville 

Halifax 

Rural- 

Scotland  Neck 

Weldon 

Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett. 

Rural 

Dunn 

Haywood. 

Rural 

Waynesville 

Canton 

Henderson 

Rural. 

Hendersonville 

Hertford 

Hoke.. 

Hyde 

*Schoolhouse  rented 


47 

44 
1 
1 
1 

74 

71 
2 
1 

32 

22 

57 
56 

1 

32 

108 

93 
8 
4 
2 
1 

51 

45 
1 
1 

2 

2 

63 

62 
1 

60 

57 
2 
1 

55 

54 
1 

34 

23 

27 


387,000.00 

39,000.00 

25,000.00 

18,000.00 

5,000.00 

251,804.81 

129,900.00 
91,704.81 
30,000.00 

34,550.00 

5,500.00 

85,850.00 
57,350.00 
28,500.00 

31,832.00 

414,771.89 

160,000.00 

152,563.89 

90,208.00 

7,000.00 

5,000.00 

131,114.01 

29,950.00 
30,000.00 
15,164.01 
6,000.00 
50,000.00 

112,000  00 

82,000.00 
30,000.00 

103,400.00 

33,400.00 
50,000.00 
20,000.00 

79,100.00 

49,100.00 
30,000.00 

18,780  00 

48.900  00 

20,000  00 


39 

36 
1 
1 
1 

30 

28 
1 
1 

21 


48 

47 
1 

19 

38 

32 
3 
2 


68 

64 
1 
1 
1 
1 

37 

36 
1 

2 
1 
1 


10 

9 
1 

34 

26 

19 


$14,200.00 

5,700.00 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

500.00 

15,850.00 

9,850.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 

5,850.00 


14,329.25 

8,200.00 
6,129.25 

6,226.00 

78,630.94 

13,500.00 
24,630.94 
40,000.00 


500.00 

20,360.34 

11,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,360.34 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

7,600.00 

7,000.00 
600.00 

3,000.00 

1,000.00 
2,000.00 


3,225.00 

2,725.00 
500.00 

10,555.00 

5,900.00 

5,000.00 


86 

80 
2 
2 
2 

104 

99 
3 
2 

53 

22 

105 

103 

2 

51 

146 

125 

11 

6 

2 

2 

119 

109 
2 
2 
3 
3 

100 

98 
2 

63 

58 
3 
1 

65 

63 
2 

68 

49 

46 


$101,200.00 

44,700.00 

29,000.00 

22,000.00 

5,500.00 

267,454  81 

139,750.00 
96,704.81 
31,000.00 

40,400  00 

5,500  00 

100,179.25 

65,550.00 
34,629.25 

38,058  00 

493,402  83 

173,500.00 

177,194.83 

130,208.00 

7,000.00 

5,500.00 

151,474  35 

40,950.00 
33,000.00 
17,524.35 
8,000.00 
52,000.00 

119,600  00 

89,000.00 
30,600.00 

106,400  00 

34,400.00 
52,000,00 
20,000.00 

82,325.00 
51,825.00 
30,500.00 

29,335.00 

54,800.00 

25,000  00 
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Table  XII. 

School  Property — Continued. 

White 

Colored 

Total 
Houses 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Total 
Value 

rredell              .    ..- — - 

101 

97 

2 

2 
47 

97 

93 
2 

1 
1 

30 

33 

30 
2 

1 

47 

44 
2 

1 

61 

59 
2 

56 

72 

44 

42 

1 
1 

61 

58 

1 
2 

81 

73 

8 

42 

58 

57 

1 

5156,575.00 

64,175.00 
25,000.00 
67,500.00 

75,600.00 

209,787.00 

103,787.00 
50,000.00 
26,000.00 
30,000.00 

16,725.00 

93,000.00 

23,000.00 
55,000.00 
15,000.00 

123,635.00 

33,635.00 
80,000.00 
10,000.00 

65,300.00 

30,300.00 
35,000.00 

58,400.00 

55,000.00 

38,000.00 

30,000.00 
5,000.00 
3,000.00 

130,000  00 

80,000.00 
30,000.00 
20,000.00 

396,452.00 

146,725.00 
249,727.00 

18,500.00 

64,225.00 
36,225.00 
28,000.00 

34 

33 

1 

817,850.00 

11,350.00 

2,500.00 

*4,000.00 

3,200.00 

16,900.00 

5,900.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

1,000.00 

5,625.00 

4,800.00 

4,800.00 

135 

1.30 
3 
2 

50 

133 

126 
3 
2 
2 

50 

49 

46 
2 
1 

75 

69 
4 

2 

74 

71 
3 

60 

76 

76 

72 
2 
2 

71 

68 

1 
2 

140 

129 
11 

43 

77 
73 

4 

8174,525  00 

Rural                       -  - 

75,525.00 

27,500.00 

Statesville 

71,500.00 

Jackson          

3 

36 

33 
1 

1 
.1 

20 

16 

16 

78.800  00 

Johnston                  .  - 

226,687  00 

109,687.00 

Selma                 _  _  - 

55,000  00 

Smithfield 

31,000.00 

Clayton              .  .. 

31,000  00 

Jones          .  

22,350  00 

Lee  .  

97,800  00 

Rural 

27,800.00 

ftn  nforfl 

55,000.00 

15,000.00 

Lenoir 

28 

25 
2 

1 

13 

12 

1 

4 
4 

32 

30 
1 

1 

10 

10 

14,200.00 

2,700.00 

10,000.00 

1,500.00 

7,000.00 

2,000.00 
5,000.00 

600  00 

600  00 

15,750  00 

13,500.00 

1,500.00 

7.50.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

137,835  00 

Rural 

36,335.00 

Kinston      

90,000.00 

LaGrange.- . 

11,500.00 

Lincoln 

72,300  00 

Rural      -   - 

32,300  00 

Lincolnton                 .  _ 

40,000  00 

Macon    .      .  . 

59,000  00 

IVIadison 

55,600  00 

Martin _ 

53,750  00 

Rural 

43,500.00 

Williamston 

6,500.00 

Robersonville 

McDowell          .             .  .  - 

3,7.50.00 
135,000  00 

Rural 

85,000.00 

30,000.00 

Old  Fort 

20,000.00 

Mecklenburg  . .      .      .      .  . 

59 

56 
3 

1 

19 

•       16 
3 

36,090.00 

17,610.00 
18,480.00 

200.00 

4,097.00 

1,097.00 
3,000.00 

432,542  00 

Rural 

164,3.35.00 

Charlotte 

268,207.00 

Mitchell 

18,700  00 

Montgomery . 

68,322.00 

Rural __ _ 

37,322.00 

Troy 

31,000.00 

*Schoolhouse  burned,  valuation  given  is  for  property. 
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Table  XII.    School  Property — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

Total 
Houses 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Number 

of 
School- 
houses 

Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 

Total 
Value 

Moore        -  .  

67 

64 
1 
1 
1 

58 

53 
3 
2 

21 

14 

7 

42 
52 

47 

46 
1 

23 

24 

22 
2 

43 

37 

36 

1 

53 

52 

1 

89 

86 
3 

35 

106 

104 

1 
1 

42 

40 
1 

1 

8167,792.59 

117,203.00 
16,500.00 
10,000.00 
24,089.59 

193,000.00 

81,000.00 

100,000.00 

12,000.00 

346,958.63 

36,103.00 
310,855.63 

55,875.00 

46,834.00 

85,000.00 

45,000.00 
40,000.00 

44,430.00 

92,350  00 

20,800.00 
71,550.00 

47,225.00 

34,500.00 

17,500.00 
17,000.00 

38,700.00 

16,200.00 
22,500.00 

202,900.00 

115,900.00 
87,000.00 

12,470  00 

126,400.00 

86,400.00 
25,000.00 
15,000.00 

103,000.00 

31,000.00 
40,000.00 
32,000.00 

22 

22 

S13,191  00 

13,191.00 

89 

86 

1 
1 
1 

97 

89 
5 
3 

37 

27 
10 

83 

71 

70 

69 

1 

34 

41 

37 
4 

75 

57 

55 
2 

85 

83 
2 

148 

144 
4 

44 

126 

123 

2 

1 

67 

63 
2 
2 

$180,983.59 

Rural    

1.30,394.00 

Oarthftffe 

16,500.00 

10,000.00 

Al")f  rfleen 

24, 089.. 59 

Nash    -...^ 

40 

36 
2 
2 

16 

13 
3 

41 

19 

23 

23 

33,400.00 

12,400.00 

20,000.00 

1,000.00 

80,912.04 

4,679.00 
76,233.04 

11,650.00 

5,187.00 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

226,400  00 

Rural    -- 

93,400.00 

Rocky  Mount..       _  .  ._ 

120,000.00 

Spring  Hope .  . 

13,000.00 

New  Hanover 

427,870.67 

Rural               .... 

40,782.00 

Wilmington 

387,088.67 

Northamoton  .  .  

67,525  00 

Onslow 

52,021.00 

Orange.. 

92,500.00 

Rural 

52,500.00 

Chaoel  Hill 

40,000.00 

Pamlico 

11 

17 

15 
2 

32 

20 

19 
1 

32 

31 
1 

59 

58 

1 

9 

20 

19 

1 

12,277.00 

10,550.00 

8,050.00 
2,500.00 

6,775.00 

16,050.00 

10,050.00 
6,000.00 

7,500  00 

5,000.00 
2,500.00 

17,000.00 

10,000.00 
7,000.00 

1,875.00 

6,200  00 

4,700.00 
1,500.00 

56,707.00 

Pasquotank  .  

102,900.00 

Rural         -. 

28,850.00 

Elizabeth  City 

74,050.00 

54,000.00 

Perquimans             .      . 

50,550.00 

Rural 

27,550.00 

Hertford                 .  

23,000.00 

Person 

46,200.00 

Rural 

21,200.00 

Roxboro 

25,000.00 

Pitt         

219,900.00 

Rural.. 

125,900.00 

Greenville. 

94,000.00 

Polk 

14,345.00 

Randolph        ..  

132,600.00 

Rural 

91,100.00 

Asheboro 

26,500.00 

Randleman 

15,000.00 

Richmond 

25 

23 

1 
1 

8,400  00 

4,800.00 
2,500.00 
1.100.00 

111,400  OO 

Rural .   . 

35,800.00 

Rockingham. 

42,500.00 

Hamlet 

33,100.00 
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Table  XII.    School  PROPERTY^Core(mue<i. 


Robeson. 

Rural 

Maxton 

Lumberton. 


Rockingham 

Rural 

Reidsville_ 
Ruffin 


Rowan 

Rural 

Salisbury. 
Spencer... 


Rutherford 

Rural 

Rutherfordton. 

Sampson 


Scotland.. 

Rural 

Laurinburg. 

Stanly.... 

Rural 

Albemarle.. - 


Stokes. 


Surry 

Rural 

Mount  Airy. 
Elkin 


Swaln_ 


Transylvania. 
Tyrrell 


Union 

Rural... 
Monroe. 


Vance 

Rural 

Henderson 

Wake 

Rural 

Raleigh 


White 


Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


Total  I  Number 

Value  of  !  of 

School  !  School- 
Property  j     houses 


76    $238,125.00 

73     168,125.00 


1 

2 

85 

81 

2 
2 

87 

80 
5 
2 

90 

89 
1 

84 

27 

24 
3 

64 

62 
2 

69 


96 
2 
1 

48 

29 

20 

94 

91 
3 


10,000.00 
60,000.00 

149,805.00 

114,605.00 

30,000.00 

5,200.00 

154,725.00 

59,725.00 
55,000.00 
40,000.00 

77,800  00 

60,800.00 
17,000.00 


148,600  00 

113,600.00 
35,000.00 


31 

111,725.00 

25 

36,725  00 

6 

75,000  00 

84 

393,748  00 

76 

274,580.12 

8 

119,168.00 

83 

9 


40 

38 

1 

1 

38 

36 

•7 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


Total 
Houses 


837,218.00 

25,718.00 

1,. 500. 00 

10,000.00 


11,600.00 

8,600.00 

2,500.00 

500.00 

13,386.00 

I      8,386.00 
j      5,000.00 


22 

■'2 


28 

25 
3 


5,000  00 

5,000.00 


118,700  14 

46 

14,290  00 

60,000.00 

28 

34,600  00 

30,000.00 

22 

8,600.00 

30,000.00 

6 

26,000.00 

85,750.00 

10 

2.700  00 

60,750.00 

10 

2,700.00 

25,000.00 

42,000.00 

11 

2.600  00 

107,275  00 

15 

3,850  00 

53,775.00 

14 

2,350.00 

23,500.00 

1 

1,500.00 

30,000.00 

40,000  00 

2 

1,000  00 

39,350.00 

2 

2.100  00 

13,650  00 

8 

1,600  00 

41        18.500  00 

40  1     17,000.00 
1  I       1,. 500  00 


28,543  00 
13,543  00 
15,000  00 


61        72,219  57 

♦  57  j    32,091.57 
4  1     40,128.00 


162 

156 
3 
3 

125 

119 
3 
3 

125 

116 

7 

9 

112 

111 
1 

130 

55 

46 


74 

72 
2 

80 

114 

110 
3 
1 

50 

31 

28 

135 

131 

4 

59 

50 
9 

145 

133 

12 


Total 
Value 


$275,343  00 

193,843.00 
11,500.00 
70,000.00 

161,405  00 

123,205.00 

32,500.00 

5,700.00 

168,111  00 

68,111.00 
60,000.00 
40,000.00 

82,800.00 

65,800.00 
17,000.00 

132,990  00 

94,600  00 

38,600.00 
56,000.00 

88,450  00 

63,4.50,00 
25,000.00 

44,600  00 

111,125.00 

56,125  00 
25,000.00 
.30,000  00 

41.000  00 

41,450  00 

•      15,250  00 

167,100  00 

130,600.00 
.36.. 500, 00 

140.268  00 

.50,268  00 
90,000  00 

465,967  69 

306,671.69 
159,296.00 
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Warren. 

Washington.. 

Rural 

Roper 

Plymouth 

Watauga 

Wayne_ 

Rural 

Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive 

Fremont 

Wilkes. 

Rural 

North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson.. 

Rural 

Wilson 

Lucama 

Elm  City 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

North  Carolina 

Rural... 

City 


White 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


37 

23 

20 
2 
1 

68 

73 

64 
5 

2 
2 

134 

133 
1 

55 

49 
3 
2 
1 

59 

47 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


$  4,121.00 

41,200.00 

29,700.00 
6,000.00 
5,500.00 

37,025  00 

187,895.00 

65,895.00 
84,000.00 
25,000.00 
13,000.00 

117,426.34 

83,9d5.00 
33,461.34 

127,200.00 

45,000.00 

75,000.00 

1,200.00 

6,000.00 

25,375.00 

39,850  00 


Colored 


Number 

of 
School- 
houses 


5,674 

5,449 
225 


10,205,859.77 

5,467,795.61 
4,738,064.16 


40 

15 

14 

1 


2,414 

2,294 
120 


Total 
Value  of 

School 
Property 


$13,133.00 

10,100.00 

9,400.00 
700.00 


800.00 


42 

22,925.00 

38 

11,925.00 

2 

5,500.00 

1 

3,500.00 

1 

2,000.00 

19 

7,898.00 

18 

5,898.00 

1 

2,000.00 

29 

26,800.00 

26 

10,500.00 

1 

15,000.00 

1 

800.00 

1 

500.00 

275.00 


900  00 


1,284,022.00 

667,264.57 
616,757.43 


Total 
Houses 


Total 
Value 


77 

$  80,254  00 

38 

34 

3 

.  1 

51,300.00 

39,100.00 

6,700.00 

■  5,500.00 

71 

115 

102 
7 
3 
3 

153 

151 
2 

84 

75 
4 
3 
2 

66 

52 


8,088 

7,743 
345 


37,825  00 

210,820.00 

77,820.00 
89,500.00 
28,500.00 
15,000.00 

125,324  34 

89,863.00 
35,461.34 

154,000  00 

55,. 500. 00 

90,000.00 

2,000.00 

6,500.00 

25,650  00 

40,750.00 

11,489,881.77 
6,135,060.18 
5,354,821.59 
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TABLE  XIII.     LOG  SCHOOLHOUSES,  DISTRICTS,  DISTRICTS  WITHOUT 
HOUSES,  AND  DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  districts,  the  number  of  log  schoolhouses, 
the  number  of  districts  without  schoolhouses,  and  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  districts,  by  counties  and  races. 

SUMMAET    OF    TABLE    XIII,    AXD    CoMPAKISOX    WiTH    1914-1915. 


1914-'15 

1915- 

-'16      '     Decrease 

1 

Number  of  school  c 
White—. 

istricts 

7,784 

5,447 

2,337 

140 

32 

108 

211 

99 

112 

7,797 

5,445 

2,352 

140 

29 

111 

213 

88 

135 

*13 

2 

Colored __           _ 

*15 

Number  of  log  schoolhouses. - 
White . 

3 

Colored 

*3 

Number  of  districts  having  nc 
White.... 

)  house 

*o 

11 

Colored 

*13 

White 

Colored 

Number 

Districts 

Consolidated 

Counties 

Number 
Districts 

Districts 
Having 

No 
House 

Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 

Number 
Districts 

Districts 
Having 

No 
House 

Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 

White 

Colored 

Alamance 

51 
51 
39 
46 
100 

1 

28 
8 
3 

42 

1 
2 

1 

3 

1 

1 
3 

Alexander 

AUeghanv 

1 

Anson 

Ashe 

3 
3 

4 

10 

2 

29 

2                 10 
.  .1  .  .  .     -. 

Averv 

47 

4 

Beaufort 

69 
51 
73 
47 
93 
60 
51 
64 
18 

1 

Bertie. 

48 
49 
27 
14 
10 
23 
14 
13 

6 
39 
15 
42 

2 
15 

1 
24 
37 
33 
46 
14 

1 

15 
13 
44 

1 
2 
2 

9 

1 

5 

4 

4 

Bladen 

2 
2 
2 

1 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

1 

2 

Burke 

' 

Cabarrus.-- 

Caldwell 

4 

1 

3 

Camden... 

Carteret 43 

Caswell 

44 
78 
81 
50 

1 

5 

1 

30 

Catawba 

Chatham 

3 
2 
1 

2 

Cherokee 

2 

.     1 

Chowan 

18 

3.5 

3 

Clay 15 

Cleveland 

76 
89 

5 
2 

Columbus... . 

2 

Craven i              42 

2 

Cumberland 65 

3 

Currituck i              29 

1 
3 

5 

Dare 19 

Davidson 94 

1 
2 

Davie 42 

5 

Duplin ..t              88 

1 

'Increase. 
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Table  XIII.    Log  Schoolhousbs,  Districts,  etc. — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

Number 

Districts 

Consolidated 

COXTNTIES 

Number 
Districts 

Districts 
Having 

No 
House 

Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 

Number 
Districts 

Districts 
Having 

No 
House 

Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 

White 

Colored 

29 
36 
82 
42 
64 
32 
22 
56 
33 
87 
45 
64 
57 
53 
30 
24 
28 
97 
49 
93 
27 
32 
44 
59 
59 
69 
41 
53 
73 
48 
61 
66 
53 
15 
40 
50 
46 
23 
22 
46 
26 
42 
84 
35 
102 
46 
76 
68 
80 
89 
84 
24 
63 
69 

19 
36 
24 
37 
27 
21 

3 

2 

Edgecombe 

1 
1 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

6 
1 

3 

Gates 

rirn.hnm 

47 
19 
35 
66 
37 

2 

9 
33 

3 

20 
35 

3 
33 
19 
18 
26 
12 

4 

4 
25 
10 
56 

1 

19 
31 
36 
14 
39 
19 
24 
12 
16 
37 
19 
42 
58 

9 

20 
24 
86 
35 
36 
26 
49 
22 
10 
11 

14 

Greene 

1 
1 

4 

1 

Guilford 

1 

2 

13 

1 

Halifax 

2 

4 
4 

2 

Harnett'-- 

1 
3 

Henderson 

3 

1 

Hertford 

Hoke -  - 

3 

2 

6 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Lee 

2 

2 

Lenoir 

2 

3 

Madison 

Martin 

2 

McDowell 

1 
1 

5 

1 
1 

Mitchell 

Monteomerv 

2 

9 

3 

Nash 

1 

1 

Northampton 

Onslow 

1 

1 
1 

Oransre 

1 

1 

1 
1 
5 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Perquimans 

Person 

1 

14 

6 

19 

Pitt 

2 
5 

1 

Polk 

1 

3 
4 

1 
10 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

1 

3 

2 
2 

1 

4 
4 

Rutherford 

1 

Scotland 

Stanly 

1 

Stokes 

2 
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Table  XIII.    Log  Schoolhouses,  Districts,  etc. — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

Number 

Districts 

Consolidated 

Counties 

Number 
Districts 

Districts 
Having 

No 
House 

Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 

Number 
Districts 

Districts 
Having 

No 
House 

Districts 
Having 

Log 
Houses 

White 

Colored 

Surrj- 

96 
51 
31 
20 
95 
25 
75 
42 
21 
68 
64 
133 
48 
54 
51 

14 

2 

2 

8 

42 

24 

58 

46 

14 

3 

40 

18 

27 

10 

2 

Swain 

3 

2 

2 

Tyrrell 

5 

Union 

1 

1 
1 
•2 
6 

-  -.. 

Wake 

1 

4 

2 

Watauga 

2 

1 

Wayne 

2 

Wilkes 

6 

Wilson 

1 
4 

Yadkin 

1 
4 

i 

1 

1 
2 

Total 

5,445 

88 

29 

2,352 

135 

111 

84.5 

14 
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TABLE   XIV.      NUMBER   OF   WHITE   RURAL   SCHOOLS,    1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  white  rural  schools,  the  school  population 
and  the  land  area  of  the  counties,  the  number  of  white  rural  schools  having 
only  one  teacher,  the  number  of  white  rural  schools  having  two  or  more 
teachers,  the  number  of  white  rural  schools  in  which  some  high  school  sub- 
jects are  taught,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  to  each  school,  and 
the  average  area  in  square  miles  of  the  school  districts  of  each  county. 

Summary  of  Table  XIV,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


Number  of  white  rural  schools 

Rural  white  school  population. _.^ 

Total  area  of  State 

Average  area  covered  by  each  rural  school 

School  population  to  each  rural  school 

Number  of  schools  having  only  one  teacher 

Number  of  schools  having  two  or  more  teachers 

Number  of  schools  in  which  some  high  school  subjects  are 
taught 


1914-'15 


5,481 

440,275 

48, 740 

8.9 

80.3 

3,261 

2,220 

1,235 


1915-16 


5,500 

455,779 
48,740 

8.9 

81 
3,069 
2,431 

1,235 


Increase 


19 
15,. 504 


192 
211 


Counties 

Number 

of 

Rural 

White 

Schools 

Rural 
White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Land 

Area 

of  the 

County 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Only 
One 
Teacher 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Two 
Teachers 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Three 
Teachers 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Four  or 

More 
Teachers 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

.\re 
Taught 

Alamance 

51 

51 
39 
47 
100 
47 
77 
52 
73 
47 
93 
60 
51 
67 
18 
42 
44 
78 
80 
50 
18 
15 
76 
89 
42 
65 
30 
18 

4,409 
3,984 
2,876 
4,079 
7,158 
3,979 
4,748 
2,961 
3,644 
2,698 
11,372 
5,193 
4,943 
5,344 
1,235 
2,692 
2,421 
7,799 
4,674 
4,172 
1,291 
1,599 
7,409 
6,622 
2,686 
4,881 
1,843 
1.641 

494 
297 
223 
551 
399 
230 
919 
712 

1,013 
812 
624 
534 
387 
427 
218 
538 
395 
408 
676 
451 
161 
185 

.  485 
937 
685 
665 
273 
405 

19 
19 
21 
27 
67 
30 
38 
37 
60 
31 
45 
43 
22 
39 
11 
30 
33 
21 
52 
25 
11 

4 
25 
51 
30 
40 
20 

8 

20 

32 

15 

12 

26 

12 

31 

5 

8 

15 

32 

16 

19 

22 

6 

9 

5 

47 

.  22 

22 

5 

8 

35 

26 

7 

12 
4 
7 

9 

3 
3 

2 
5 
4 

4 
3 
8 
3 

1 
8 

10 
12 

Alleghany 

Anson.-.     

3 
3 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 

8 
15 

Ashe 

10 

Avery.. 

4 

Beaufort 

15 

Bertie 

16 

Bladen.-     

12 

Brunswick 

9 

Buncombe 

Burke 

8 
1 
4 
4 

15 
2 

Cabarrus.- 

6 
2 
1 

1 
3 
5 
2 

21 

Caldwell 

10 

Camden 

5 

Carteret 

2 
3 
5 

4 
3 
2 
2 
7. 
6 
2 
8 
5 
2 

4 

Caswell 

10 

Catawba. 

25 

Chatham.-. 

12 

2 

Clay _ 

1 
9 
6 
3 
6 
1 
1 

2 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven  .  . 

15 
23 

8 

Cumberland 

Currituck      - 

22 
4 

Dare 

2 

*Decrease. 
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Table  XIV.     Xumber  of  White  Rural  Schools — Continued. 


COUXTIES 

Number 

of 

Rural 

White 

Schools 

Rural 
White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Land 

.Area 

of  the 

County 

Xumber 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Only 
One 
Teacher 

Xumber 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Two 
Teachers 

Xumber 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Three 
Teachers 

Xumber 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Four  or 

More 
Teachers 

Xumber  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

.\re 
Taught 

Davidson.    

94 
43 

88 

7,384 
3,521 
6,410 

563 
264 
830 

51 
30 
55 

30 
10 
33 

9 

1 

4 
2 

18 

Davie 

6 

Duplin... 

20 

Durham 

32 

36 

5,184 
3,989 

284 
515 

13 
19 

7 
9 

7 
5 

5 
3 

18 

Edgecombe _. 

16 

Forsyth 

82 

7,080 

369 

51 

24 

4 

3 

9 

Franklin 

44 

3,364 

471 

24 

10 

8 

2 

12 

Gaston 

70 
32 

7,134 
1,993 

359 
356 

38 
21 

15 
6 

5 
3 

12 
2 

16 

Gates 

9 

Graham 

22 

1,595 

302 

15 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Granville 

56 

3,703 

504 

27 

21 

5 

3 

21 

Greene 

33 

2,691 

258 

20 

11 

1 

1 

7 

Guilford 

93 

10,790 

674 

36 

31 

4 

22 

32 

Halifax    .    . 

45 
62 
57 

2,5a3 
6,231 
6,602 

681 
596 
541 

36 
31 
27 

7 

20 
27 

2 
6 
2 

5 

Harnett          .  _  . 

5 

1 

14 

Ha>-wood 

4 

Henderson 

51 

4,424 

362 

30 

14 

6 

1 

10 

Hertford          .  _. 

34 
24 
28 
97 
49 

1,987 
1,596 
1,898 
6,943 
5,045 

339 
380 
596 
592 
494 

25 
17 
18 
30 
26 

6 

5 

5 

41 

15 

1 

2 
2 
4 
5 
5 

6 

Hoke    ... 

10 

Hvde- 

1 

21 

3 

10 

Iredell.. 

25 

Jackson 

13 

Johnston 

93 
30 
32 
44 
59 

10,008 
1,753 
2,046 
2,661 
4,579 

688 
403 
247 
436 
296 

37 
21 
17 
19 
26 

38 

6 

13 

23 

28 

8 

9 
3 

17 

Jones 

8 

Lee 

2 
2 
2 

7 

Lenoir 

12 

Lincoln 

3 

13 

Alacon    .  . 

57 
72 
41 

58 

4,110 
7,773 
2,550 
4,546 

531 
•431 

438 
1,437 

46 
46 
30 
39 

7 
18 

7 
11 

3 

7 
4 
7 

1 

1 

4 

Madison.  .. 

7 

Martin 

7 

McDowell 

1 

26 

Mecklenb  ur  g 

72 

7,485 

590 

30 

28 

6 

8 

22 

Mitchell.. 

47 
60 

3,833 

2,824 

219 

489 

22 
48 

24 
6 

1 

1 

- 

4 

Montgomery 

5 

5 

Moore 

65 

4,695 

643 

35 

20 

5 

5 

12 

Xash  .. 

53 
15 
40 

6,541 
1,143 
2,941 

584 
199 
523 

24 

8 

12 

15 

4 

11 

5 
3 
9 

9 

19 

Xew  Hanover 

8 

Xorthampton 

8 

24 

Onslow 

52 

3,681 

645 

33 

12 

4 

3 

13 

Orange 

46 

3,467 

386 

22 

19 

3 

2 

5 

Pamlico 

23 

2,072 

358 

6 

12 

3 

2 

12 

Pasquotank 

22 

1,361 

231 

13 

8 

1 

8 

Pender 

46 
26 

2,646 

1,818 

883 
251 

23 
22 

18 

2 

3 

2 

2 

22 

Perquimans 

2 

Person 

52 

3,150 

386 

44 

8 

2 

2 

6 

Pitt 

84 

6,424 

644 

52 

20 

7 

5 

20 

Polk.. 

35 
102 

2,472 
7,465 

258 
795 

26 
75 

6 
23 

1 
3 

2 
1 

3 

Randolph 

27 

Richmond 

46 

3,572 

466 

36 

4 

2 

4 

12 

Robeson 

76 

83 

6,754 
8,399 

1,006 
573 

35 

47 

25 
22 

6 
6 

10 
8 

35 

Rockingham 

16 

Rowan 

80 

7,471 

483 

29 

43 

3 

5 

18 

Rutherford 

89 

7,655 

547 

52 

26 

3 

5 

12 
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Table  XIV.    Number  of  White  Rural  Scaooi^s^Continued. 


Counties 

Number 

of 

Rural 

White 

Schools 

Rural 
White 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Land 

Area 

of  the 

County 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Only 
One 
Teacher 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Two 
Teachers 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Three 
Teachers 

Number 

of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Four  or 
More 

Teachers 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 

Sampson--. 

84 
24 
63 
69 
94 
53 
31 
20 
93 
25 
75 
42 
21 
68 
64 
132 
48 
53 
49 

7,135 
1,856 
6,840 
6,736 
8,733 
3,802 
2,674 
1,043 
8,347 
2,063 
8,646 
2,417 
2,370 
4,196 
4,917 
9,871 
4,118 
4,873 
5,151 

921 
387 
413 
472 
531 
560 
371 
397 
561 
276 
841 
432 
334 
323 
597 
718 
392 
334 
302 

43 
16 
37 
24 
48 
.    38 
20 
13 
46 
12 
14 
31 
8 
52 
37 
79 
25 
31 
23 

25 

3 

22 

38 

36 

10 

6 

4 

38 

4 

34 

5 

9 

14 

19 

42 

23 

17 

21 

11 
3 

1 
4 
9 
3 
3 
2 
4 
9 

14 
1 
2 
2 
4 

10 

5 
2 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
5 

'  33 

Scotland 

8 

Stanly 

7 

Stokes-     - 

n 

Surry _ 

16 

Swain -- 

7 

Transylvania 

TjTrell 

6 

0 

Union-  — 

33 

Vance-- 

8 

Wake— 

13 
5 
2 

34 

Warren---      - 

16 

Washington 

Watauga 

8 
4 

Wayne-  ._ 

4 

1 

12 

Wilkes - 

33 

Wilson      

6 

Yadkin 

2 
2 

3 
3 

4 

Yancey-.. 

6 

Total 

5,500 

48,580 

3,069  1         1,70S 

392 

331 

1,235 
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TABLE  XV.  NUMBER  OF  COLORED  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  colored  rural  schools,  the  school  population 
and  the  land  area  of  the  counties,  the  number  of  colored  rural  schools  having 
only  one  teacher,  the  number  of  colored  rural  schools  having  two  or  more 
teachers,  and  the  number  of  colored  rural  schools  in  which  some  high  school 
subjects  are  taught. 

Summary  of  Table  XV,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


Number  of  colored  riu'al  schools-- 

Rural  colored  school  population 

Land  area  of  State  in  square  miles 

Average  area  covered  by  each  rural  school 

School  population  to  each  rural  school 

Number  of  schools  having  only  one  teacher 

Number  of  schools  having  two  or  more  teachers 

Number  of  schools  in  which  some  high  school  subjects  are 
taught -- 


1914-'15 


2,337 
205,039 

48,740 
20.8 

88 

1,934 

413 

79 


1915-'16 


2,356 
206,862 
48,740 
20.4 

88 

1,945 

411 

46 


Increase 


19 

1,823 


11 


*33 


Counties      . 

Number 

of 

Rural 

Colored 

Schools 

Rural 
Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Land 

Area 

of  the 

County 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Only 

One 
Teacher 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Two 
Teachers 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Three 
Teachers 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Four  or 

More 
Teachers 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 

28 

8 

3 

45 

7 

2 

32 

46 

47 

27 

14 

"10 

23 

15 

13 

6 

38 

15 

40 

2 

14 

1 

24 

37 

33 

46 

14 

1 

15 

1,958 

393 

115 

4,322 

85 

96 

2,914 

5,245 

3,596 

1,838 

839 

577 

1,816 

618 

995 

265 

2,610 

892 

2,898 

152 

1,625 

58 

1,856 

3,298 

2,975 

4,227 

1,168 

152 

657 

494 
297 
223 
551 
399 
247 
819 
712 
1,013 
812 
624 
534 
387 
427 
218 
538 
396 
408 
676 
451 
161 
185 
485 
937 
685 
665 
273 
405 
563 

23 

7 
3 
38 
7 
2 

26 
36 
42 
21 
12 
10 
23 
15 
13 
6 
34 
14 
35 
2 
8 
1 
17 
29 
27 
45 
12 

4 
1 

1 

Alexander 

- 

5 

1 

1 

Beaufort  . 

5 
6 
5 
5 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Bertie.                 

3 

3 

Bladen 

1 

BuncomlDe 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell -_-- 

1 

Carteret 

1 

Caswell -- 

4 

1 
5 

1       

-  - 

Cherokee 

5 

1 

Clay      . 

Cleveland 

4 
5 

5 

1 
2 

3 
3 

1 

1 

Columbus 

2 

Craven.  . 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare- 

1 

Davidson 

14 

1 

'Decrease. 
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Table  XV.    Number  of  Colored  Rural  Schools — Continued. 


Counties 


Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene ,.. 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison. _. 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg--. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery... 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover- 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender., 

Perquimans... 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 


Number 

of 

Rural 

Colored 

Schools 


13 
44 
20 
36 
24 
39 
33 
21 


47 
18 
35 
64 
36 

2 

7 

34 
31 
20 
35 

3 
30 
21 
18 
26 
11 

4 

4 
27 
10 
55 

1 
19 
28 
36 
14 
42 
19 
24 
12 
16 
29 
19 
31 
52 

8 
20 
24 
85 
41 
35 
26 
46 


Rural 
Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 


750 
3,090 
2,457 
7,478 
1,649 
2,835 
2,697 
1,840 


3,449 
2,369 
2,987 
7,616 
2,464 


286 
3,731 
2,713 
1,243 
1,633 

220 
2,994 
1,647 
1,332 
1,936 

907 

217 

184 
2,778 

820 
5,153 
34 
1,304 
2,245 
4,309 
1,062 
4,545 
1,827 
1,933 
1,764 
1,354 
2,995 
2,121 
2,425 
5,763 

443 
1,520 
3,286 
8,582 
2,969 
2,104 
1,802 
3,658 


Land 

Area 

of  the 

County 


264 
830 
284 
515 
369 
471 
359 
356 
302 
504 
258 
674 
681 
596 
541 
362 
339 
380 
596 
592 
494 
688 
403 
247 
436 
296 
531 
431 
438 
437 
590 
219 
489 
643 
584 
199 
523 
645 
386 
358 
231 
883 
251 
386 
644 
258 
795 
466 
1,006 
573 
483 
547 
921 


Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Only 
One 
Teacher 


12 
34 
19 
34 
20 
27 
26 
16 


46 
10 
22 
58 
30 

1 

7 
25 
29 
17 
31 

1 
24 
17 
16 
25 

8 

4 

4 
21 

8 
45 

1 

16 
24 
31 
13 
38 
12 
21 

7 
15 
26 
13 
30 
44 

8 
19 
19 
40 
28 
30 
21 
41 


Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Two 
Teachers 


1 
10 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
4 


11 
5 
6 
1 
2 
8 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 


Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Three 
Teachers 


4 

1 

10 


1 

5 
38 
8 
5 
3 
4 


Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Four  or 

More 
Teachers 


Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 
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Table  XV.    Number  op  Colored  Rural  Scbooi^s— Continued. 


Counties 

Number 

of 

Rural 

Colored 

Schools 

Rural 
Colored 
School 
Popu- 
lation 

Land 

Area 

of  the 

County 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Onlv 

One 
Teacher 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 

Two 
Teachers 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Three 
Teachers 

Number 
of  Rural 
Schools 
Having 
Four  or 

More 
Teachers 

Number  of 

Rural 
Schools  in 

Which 

Some  High 

School 

Subjects 

Are 
Taught 

Spotlaiifl 

22 
10 

3,042 

889 

387 
413 

16 
8 
9 

11 
2 

5 
2 
2 

1 

1 

3 

Stanlv 

St.nkps 

11              SSI   '            472 

gurry 

12 
2 

2 

8 
42 
26 
59 

762  :            531 
69  ,            560 

247  ;            371 
1,547              397 
3,060              561 
2,287  i            276 
fi.fifiO                 841 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

1 
1 
2 
4 
21 
4 
2 

1 

7 
40 
.  22 
34 
41 
12 

1 

Wake - 

Wsirren 

4 

46  i        4. 823  1            432 

1 

1 

Washington 

Wataiiffa 

14 

3 

40 

18 

27 

10 

2 

1 , 794              334 

2 

74              323  1               3 

Wayne 

3,151              597 
964              718 

3,209  i            392 

444  \            334 

97              302 

34 
15 
23 
10 
2 

4 

1 
4 

1 
2 

Wilkes 

2 

Wilson 

Yancey 

Total 

2,356 

206,862         48,740 

1,945 

338 

53 

20 

46 

1 

Part  11—17 


F.    TEACHERS. 


TABLE  XVI.     NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows,  by  races,  the  number  and  sex  of  public  school  teachers, 
rural  and  city,  employed  during  1915-1516. 

SUMMABY    OF    TABLE    XVI,    AND    COMPARISON    WiTH    1914-1915. 


Total  number  teachers  employed,  1915-'16 
Total  number  teachers  employed,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  teachers,  1915-'16 

White  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  teachers,  1915-'16 

Colored  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  men  employed,  1915-'16 

White  men  employed,  1914-'15 

Increase 

White  women  employed,  1915-'16 

White  women  employed,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Colored  men, employed,  1915-'16 

Colored  men  employed,  1914-'15 

Increase . 

Colored  women  employed,  191.5-'16 

Colored  women  employed,  1914-'15 

Increase 


North 
Carolina 


White 

Colored 

1 

a 

B 
o 

Total 
White 
Teachers 

a 

a 

S 
o 

Total 

Colored 

Teachers 

Total  White 
and  Colored 
Teachers 

Alamance 

24 

18 
3 

1 
1 

1 

124 

78 

20 

10 

5 

7 

4 

44 

33 

75 

61 
14 

148 

96 

23 

11 

6 

8 

4 

98 

61 

92 

77 
15 

8 

6 
1 

34 

27 
1 
2 
1 
3 

42 

33 
2 
2 
1 
4 

190 

Rural 

129 

Burlington ..  ._. 

25 

Graham 

13 

Haw  River 

7 

Mebane  

1 

12 

Elon  College 

4 

« 
Alexander.  

54 
28 

17 

16 

1 

6 
2 

15 

14 

1 

2 

1 

40 

37 

3 

8 
3 

55 

51 
4 

106 

Alleghany..    

64 

Anson 

147 

Rural 

128 

Wadesboro _.  .  _ 

19 

*Decrease. 
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Table  XVI.    Number  and  Sex  op  Teachers  Empi,oybi>— Continued. 

White 

Colored 

d 

1 
o 

2 

d 

d 

a 

o 

111 

o  o  a) 

Total  White 
and  Colored 
Teachers 

Ashe.  - -- 

85 
26 

16 

12 
3 

1 

7 
5 

1 
1 

21 

29 

63 

49 
14 

10 

9 
1 

34 

29 
5 

33 

30 
3 

4 

17 

14 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

54 

49 
3 
2 

25 

39 
46 

140 

108 

23 

9 

83 

72 
6 
5 

74 

36 

178 

118 
60 

86 

70 
16 

131 

102 
29 

f6 

73 
13 

25 

66 

46 

8 

12 

47 

44 

3 

130 

101 
18 
11 

83 

124 
72 

156 

120 
26 
10 

90 

77 
7 
6 

95 

65 

241 

167 
74 

96 

79 
17 

165 

131 
34 

119 

103 
16 

29 

83 

60 
10 
13 

49 

45 
4 

184 

150 
21 
13 

108 

6 

4 
2 

46 

34 
8 
4 

47 

47 

10 
2 

57 

42 

10 

5 

65 

65 

134 

Avery                          

74 

Beaufort                   

11 

8 
2 

1 

18 

18 

213 

Rural 

162 

Washington 

36 

Belhaven 

15 

Bertie                      

155 

Rural 

142 

Winfisor 

7 

6 

Bladen                                     

16 
10 

6 

4 
2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 
2 

5 

4 
1 

7 

2 

40 
27 

32 

12 
20 

8 

6 
2 

27 

22 
5 

12 

10 

2 

6 

10 

6 
2 
2 

27 

27 

56 
37 

38 

16 
22 

13 

10 
3 

30 

23 

7 

17 

14 
3 

13 

12 

6 
3 
3 

34 

32 
2 

22 

16 

4 
2 

43 

151 

Brunswick                             .-  - 

102 

Buncombe                      

279 

Rural 

183 

Asheville 

96 

Burke 

109 

Rural 

89 

Morganton     .    ..          

20 

Cabarrus    _  .  _ 

195 

Rural 

154 

Concord             .  .          

41 

Caldwell.    

136 

Rural 

117 

Lenoir          .  

19 

Camden...  ..  .  _ 

42 

Carteret                           . 

95 

Rural...      _  .      -  

66 

Beaufort 

Morehead  City . 

1 

1 

5 

5 

13 
16 

Caswell 

83 

Rural  .                            .     - 

77 

Pelhani 

6 

Catawba       .  . 

11 

9 

1 
1 

17 

11 

i 

3 
1 

26 

206 

Rural 

166 

Hickory 

25 

Newton 

15 

Chatham 

151 

Siler  City 
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Table  XVI.    Number  and  Sex  of  Teachers  Employed — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

a 
a) 

d 

a 

o 

Total 
White 
Teachers 

d 

d 

s 

o 

Total 

Colored 

Teachers 

Total  White 
and  Colored 
Teachers 

Cherokee             .      .      .      -  . 

50 

46 
2 

2 

1 

45 

23 

14 

8 

37 

27 
10 

15 

127 

105 

13 

9 

99 

81 

53 

28 

112 

86 
26 

44 

21 

114 

84 
18 
12 

48 

43 
5 

135 

138 

76 
62 

77 

61 
16 

207 

98 

103 

6 

95 

69 
16 
10 

38 

27 
11 

30 

171 

146 
15 
10 

135 

90 

59 
31 

134 

106 
28 

46 

30 

178 

146 
19 
13 

64 

58 
6 

153 

168 

94 
74 

84 

66 
18 

261 

140 
113 

8 

4 

3 
1 

4 

3 
1 

99 

Rural-... 

72 

Andrews- 

17 

Murphy .  ._ 

10 

Chowan 

5 
5 

18 

17 

1 

23 

22 

1 

1 

38 

34 
3 

1 

49 

54 

40 
14 

57 

47 
10 

17 

3 

21 

15 
3 
3 

16 

14 
2 

69 

56 

22 
34 

48 

38 
10 

72 

31 

40 

1 

61 

Rural 

49 

Edenton 

1 
15 

44 

41 
2 

1 

36 

9 

6 
3 

22 

20 

2 

2 
9 

64 

62 

1 
1 

16 

15 
1 

18 

30 

18 
12 

7 
5 
2 

54 

42 

10 

2 

12 

Clay        •       

1 

12 

10 

1 
1 

14 

13 

10 
3 

13 

11 

2 

4 
1 

9 

7 
1 

1 

8 

7 
1 

14 

8 

3 
5 

9 

7 
2 

13 

9 
4 

31 

Cleveland 

26 

24 

2 

209 

Rural  .- 

180 

Shelby 

18 

Kings  Mountain 

11 

Columbus 

35 

41 

30 
11 

44 

36 

8 

13 

2 

12 

8 
2 
2 

8 

7 
1 

55 

48 

19 
29 

39 

31 

8 

59 

22 

36 

1 

182 

Craven.. 

144 

Rural 

99 

New  Bern .. 

45 

Cumberland 

191 

Rural .' 

153 

Fayetteville 

38 

Currituck 

63 

Dare 

33 

Davidson 

199 

Rural.... 

161 

Lexington 

22 

Thomasville 

16 

Davie 

80 

Rural 

72 

Mocks  ville 

8 

Duplin ... 

222 

Durham 

224 

Rural 

116 

Durham... 

108 

Edgecombe  _  .                        

132 

Rural 

104 

Tarboro 

28 

Forsyth 

333 

Rura'l  .... 

171 

Winston-Salem    .. 

153 

Kernersville 

9 
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Table  XVI.    Number  and  Sex  of  Teachers  Employed — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

a 

a 

a) 

S 
o 

S 

OS  +^  o 

d 

a 

a 

o 

Total  White 
and  Colored 
Teachers 

Franklin           ....  

17 

13 
1 
2 
1 

30 

24 
4 
2 

1 

10 

8 

7 

1 

3 

47 

34 

8 
3 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

31 

30 
1 

42 

36 
2 
4 

23 

22 
1 

4 

7 
10 

81 

64 
6 
7 
4 

162 

114 
37 
11 

51 

20 

102 

90 
12 

46 

289 

185 

55 

40 

4 

5 

99 

56 
10 
10 
8 
15 

100 

88 
12 

61 

42 

10 

9 

67 

55 
12 

45 

32 

36 

98 

77 
7 
9 
5 

192 

138 
41 
13 

52 

30 

110 

97 
13 

49 

336 

219 

63 

43 

5 

6 

107 

59 
11 
11 
10 
16 

131 

118 
13 

103 

78 
12 
13 

90 

77 
13 

49 

39 

46 

20 

15 

2 

1 
2 

10 

9 

1 

31 

29 

51 

44 
2 
3 

2 

46 

40 
4 
2 

28 

149 

Rural.-.. 

121 

Franklinton 

9 

Louisburg 

2 

12 

Ydungsville . 

7 

Gaston                             .  . 

36 

31 
3 

2 

24 

238 

Rural....      

178 

Gastonia 

45 

Bessemer  City 

15 

Gates        

4 

80 

Graham . 

30 

Granville... 

11 

10 

1 

10 

24 

15 

3 

6 

42 

38 
4 

16 

60 

37 
13 

8 

53 

48 
5 

26 

84 

52 
16 
14 

163 

Rural 

145 

Oxford 

18 

Greene 

Guilford 

75 
420 

Rural  .  - 

271 

Greensboro 

79 

High  Point.  _ 

57 

Guilford  College  . 

5 

Gibsonville.  .  _              

2 

64 

54 
2 
3 

4 

1 

30 

28 
2 

4 

2 

84 
71 
3 
4 
4 
2 

43 

40 
3 

5 

8 

Halifax 

20 

17 
1 

1 

191 

Rural 

130 

14 

Weldon.  

15 

Enfield 

14 

Roanoke  Rapids  ... 

1 

13 

12 

1 

1 

18 

Harnett 

174 

Rural . 

158 

Dunn.  ..     ...       

16 

Haywood 

Rural 

108 

78 

Waynesville      

1 

3 
1 

8 

7 

1 

35 
25 
16 

4 

1 

10 

8 
2 

49 

33 

23 

16 

Canton. 

14 

Henderson.    .      

2 

1 
1 

14 

8 

7 

100 

Rural 

85 

Hendersonville 

15 

Hertford 

98 

Hoke 

72 

Hyde. 

69 
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Table  XVI.    Number  and  Sex  op  Teachers  Employed — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

a 

g 

a 

o 

c 

u 

a 

o 

71 

-.11 

O  O  01 

Total  White 
and  Colored 
Teachers 

Iredell 

57 

53 
2 
2 

34 

51 

46 
2 
2 

1 

7 

14 

12 
1 

1 

6 

2 
3 
1 

39 

37 
2 

22 

39 

15 
13 

1 
1 

11 

8 

1 
2 

33 

21 
11 

1 

44 

21 

20 
1 

169 

135 
15 
19 

53 

170 

136 
11 
12 
11 

38 

54 

36 

12 

6 

103 

67 

30 

6 

73 

60 
13 

52 

64 

51 

39 
6 
6 

119 

102 

12 

5 

243 

131 

106 

6 

27 

45 

40 

5 

226 

188 
17 
21 

87 

221 

182 
13 
14 
12 

45 

68 

48 
13 

7 

109 

69 
33 

112 

97 
15 

74 

103 

66 

52 

7 
7 

130 

110 
13 

7 

276 

152 
117 

7 

71 

66 

60 
6 

19 

17 

1 
1 

2 

12 

9 

1 
1 
1 

13 

7 
7 

33 

26 
3 
4 

3 

38 

26 
6 
3 
3 

14 

16 

16 

52 

43 
4 
5 

5 

50 

35 

7 
4 
4 

27 

23 

23 

278 

Rural 

231 

Mooresville-. 

21 

States  ville 

26 

Jackson 

Johnston 

92 
271 

Rural  — 

217 

Selma 

20 

Smithfield.. 

18 

Clayton  .._ 

16 

Jones 

Lee                           -         .  - 

72 
91 

Rural.    .        .  

71 

Sanford 

13 

Jonesboro 

7 

Lenoir 

11 

8 

2 

1 

9 

7 
2 

1 

1 

12 

10 
1 
1 

4 

4 

27 

19 
6 
2 

11 

8 
3 

3 

3 

30 

26 
3 
1 

11 

11 

38 

27 
8 
3 

20 

15 

5 

4 

4 

42 
36 

4 
2 

15 

15 

147 

Rural 

96 

Kinston.-  ..  _     

41 

LaGrange.  .1 

10 

Lincoln 

132 

Rural 

112 

Lincolnton . 

20 

Macon 

78 

Madison 

Martin  _ 

107 
10S 

Rural 

88 

Williamston 

11 

Robersonville  -_. 

9 

McDowell- 

145 

Rural 

125 

13 

Old  Fort 

7 

Mecklenburg 

14 

12 

1 
1 

88 

53 
35 

102 

65 

36 

1 

1 

26 

20 
6 

378 

RuraL... 

217 

Charlotte... 

153 

Davidson 

8 

Mitchell           

1 

19 

15 
4 

72 

Montgomery - 

7 

5 
2 

92 

Rural 

80 

Troy. 

12 
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Table  XVI.    Nitmber  and  Sex  op  Teachers  Employed — Continued. 


Moore 

Rural 

Carthage 

Southern  Pines. 
Aberdeen 


Nash- 


Rural 

Rocky  Mount. 
Spring  Hope.. 


New  Hanover 

Rural 

Wilmington. 


Northampton. 
Onslow 


Orange 

Rural 

Chapel  Hill. 

Pamlico. 


Pasquotank 

Rural 

Elizabeth  City. 

Pender 


Perquimans 

Rural 

Hertford- 


Person 

Rural 

Roxboro- 


Pitt- 


Rural 

Greenville. 


Polk. 


Randolph 

Rural 

Asheboro... 
Randleman. 


Richmond 

Rural 

Rockingham. 
Hamlet 


White 


24 

21 
1 
1 
1 

20 

16 
3 
1 


17 
15 

7 

6 
1 

19 

6 

3 
3 


39 

36 
1 

2 

13 

11 
1 
1 


a 

o 


101 

87 
7 
3 
4 

141 

99 
35 

7 

89 

25 
64 

86 

69 

80 

74 
6 

30 

56 

29 

27 

72 

42 

33 

9 

72 

62 
10 

161 

144 
17 

39 


Or?  a) 


125 

108 
8 
4 
5 

161 

115 
38 


91 

25 
66 

103 

84 

87 

80 

7 

49 

62 

32 
30 

80 

45 

35 
10 

76 

65 
11 

170 

151 
19 

43 


Colored 


98 

137 

81 

117 

10 

11 

7 

9 

85 

98 

60 

71 

13 

14 

12 

13 

10 

8 
1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

18 

13 

9 

9 


3 

2 
1 

10 

9 

8 
1 

6 

5 
1 

13 

12 
1 


11 

10 
1 


11 

9 
1 
1 


o 
5= 


25 

25 


49 

36 

11 

2 

39 

14 
25 

42 

14 

23 

23 


17 

23 

15 


26 

20 

16 
4 

30 

27 
3 

65 

58 


18 

16 
2 


27 

21 
4 
2 


-2   ►-■■^ 
tA  o  ^ 

O    O    (D 

HUH 


33 

33 


59 

44 

12 

3 

42 

15 

27 

60 
27 

32 

32 


22 

26 

17 
9 

36 

29 

24 
5 

36 

32 
4 

78 

70 

8 


29 

26 
3 


38 

30 
5 
3 


OS 

!>  o  3 

5   Or"" 


158 

141 
8 
4 
5 

220 

159 

50 

11 

133 

40 
93 

163 

111 

119 

112 


71 

88 

49 
39 

118 

74 

59 
15 

112 

97 
15 

248 
221 

27 

52 

166 

143 

14 

9 

136 

101 
19 
16 
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Table  XVI.    Number  and  Sex  of  Teachers  Employed — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

1 

(0 

a 

a 

2 

a) 

a 

a 
1 

O  O  OJ 

Total  White 
and  Colored 
Teachers 

Robeson 

39 

36 

139 

123 

178 

159 

43 

16 

25 

1 

I 

9 

8 
1 

19 

16 
3 

71 

56 
9 
4 

2 

54 

47 

7 

28 

23 
5 

114 

72 

34 

5 

3 

63 

55 
8 

47 

39 
8 

302 

Rural... 

275 

Indian 

Maxton 

1 
2 

20 

18 
2 

54 

48 
5 

1 

44 

43 

1 

34 

13 

12 

1 

40 

37 
3 

26 

56 

53 
2 
1 

38 

17 

3 

57 

55 
2 

27 

25 
2 

22 

18 
4 

5 
11 

157 

143 
14 

145 

96 
38 
11 

96 

87 
9 

116 

42 
29 
13 

75 

68 

7 

95 

.118 

'  98 

15 

5 

42 

38 

18 

122 

103 
19 

53 

25 

28 

248 

181 
67 

6 
13 

177 
161 

16 

199 

144 
43 
12 

140 

130 
10 

150 

55 

41 
14 

115 

105 
10 

121 

174 

151 

17 

6 

80 

55 

21 

179 

158 
21 

80 

50 
30 

•    270 

199 
71 

11 

Lumberton. 

16 

Rockingham _ . 

240 

Rural 

216 

Reidsville    . 

24 

Rowan 

246 

Rural  ... 

183 

Salisbury  .  

51 

Spencer _  _  _ 

12 

Rutherford  . 

4 

4 

25 

25 

29 

29 

169 

Rural 

159 

Rutherfordton 

10 

Sampson 

15 

17 

8 
9 

5 
5 

37 

26 

20 
6 

5 

5 

52 

43 

28 
15 

10 

10 

202 

Scotland^..  . 

98 

Rural 

69 

Laurinburg  . 

29 

Stanly  ... 

125 

Rural 

115 

Albemarle  ._ 

10 

Stokes  

4 

6 

5 

1 

9 

9 

8 

1 

13 

15 

13 
2 

134 

Surry 

189 

Rural-,-. 

164 

Mount  Airy 

19 

Elkin 

6 

Swain . 

1 
1 

1 
4 
8 

29 

26 
3 

31 

22 
9 

104 

70 
34 

2 
5 
8 

50 

46 
4 

41 

31 
10 

132 

94 
38 

82 

Transylvania 

60 

Tyrrell 

29 

Union  .  ..  ..           .. 

21 

20 

1 

10 

9 
1 

28 

24 
4 

229 

Rural- 

204 

Monroe  

25 

Vance-  

121 

Rural -_     .  -- 

81 

Henderson 

40 

Wake                         

402 

Rural 

293 

Raleigh 

109 
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Table  XVI.    Number  and  Sex  of  Teachers  EmvTuOykv— Continued. 


265 


Warren. 


Washington 

Rural 

Roper 

Plymouth. 

Watauga. 


Wayne 

Rural 

Goldsboro 

Mount  Olive. 
Fremont 


Wilkes 

Rural 

North  Wilkesboro. 

Wilson 

Rural 

Wilson 

Lucama 

Elm  City 


Yadkin. 


Yancey - 


North  Carolina. 

Rural 

City 


1 
1 

44 

16 

11 
3 
1 
1 

108 

107 
1 

15 

10 
3 
1 
1 

46 

32 


2,516 

2,295 
221 


White 


o 


■S3  '^ 


59 

41 

30 
5 
6 

40 

144 

96 
28 
11 


103 

92 
11 

101 

67 

22 

5 


41 


47 


8,579 

6,851 
1,728 


65 

50 

37 
6 


84 

160 

107 
31 
12 
10 

211 

199 
12 

116 

77 

25 

6 

8 

87 

79 


Colored 


0) 


11,095 

9,146 
1,949 


11 

10 

7 
1 
2 


12 

5 
4 
2 
1 

14 

13 

1 

7 
5 
1 


908 

787 
121 


48 

15 

11 

1 

3 


61 

42 

14 

3 

2 

11 

10 
1 

43 

26 

14 

2 

1 

6 

1 


O  O  Q^ 


2,547 

2,082 
465 


59 

25 

18 
2 
5 


73 

47 

18 

5 

3 

25 

23 
2 

50 

31 
15 

2 
2 

10 

3 


3,455 

2,869 
586 


(U-d 

->f-d  'S 

o  g  <u 


124 

75 

55 

8 

12 

87 

233 

154 
49 
17 
13 

236 

222 
14 

166 

108 

40 

8 

10 

97 

82 


14,550 

12,015 
2,535 
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TABLE  XVII.    SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  WHITE  TEACHERS,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  grade  of  scholarship  of  the  rural  white  teachers  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  as  reported  by  the  county  superintendents,  also 
something  of  the  training  and  experience  of  all  white  teachers,  rural  and 
city,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  local-tax  districts,  not  includ- 
ing those  in  city  schools. 

Summary  of  Table  XVII,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


Total  white  teachers,  1915-'16 . 

Total  white  teachers,  1914-'15 

Increase 

First  grade,  1915-'16 

First  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Second  grade,  1915-'16 

Second  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Third  grade,  1915-'16 

Third  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Number  having  normal  training,  1914-'15 

Number  having  four  years  experience,  1915-'16 

Number  having  four  years  experience,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1915-'16 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1914-'15 - 

Increase 

Number  teachers  employed  in  local-tax  districts,  1915-'16- 
Number  teachers  employed  in  local-tax  districts,  1914-'15- 

Increase 

Percentage  of  teachers  employed  in  rural  local-tax  districts, 

1915-'16 

Percentage  of  teachers  employed  in  rural  local-tax  districts, 

1914-'15 

Increase 


Rural 


9,146 

8,715 

431 

7,129 

6,705 

424 

1,938 

1,944 

*6 

79 

66 

13 

4,021 

4,031 

3,885 

146 

1,446 

1,418 

28 

4,048 

3,575 

475 


44.2 

41 
3.2 


City 


1,949 

1,869 

80 


1,239 

1,261 
1,272 
*11 
1,102 
1,025 
77 


North 
Carolina 


11,095 

10,584 

511 

7,129 

6,705 

424 

1,938 

1,944 

*6 

79 

66 

13 

5,260 

5,292 

5,157 

135 

2,548 

2,443 

105 

4,048 

3,575 

475 


44.2 

41 
3.2 


«4H 
O 

o 

chers 
tax 

umber  Having 
our  Years' 
xperience 

•2| 
2  o 

a 

+3  o3 

o 

o 

a 
o 

1 

2 

umber  Tea 
mployed  in 
ural  Local- 
istricts 

S'o 

HH 

fe 

02 

Eh 

ZwrtQ 

ZfaW 

Zo 

Alamance 

148 

96 

80 

80 

16 

16 

52 

52 

87 

64 

43 

Rural 

12 

Burlington -_.... 

23 



14 

16 

11 
6 
8 
4 

4 
5 

6 

2 

7 

Elon  College 

Alexander    

98 
81 

66 
32 

29 
28 

3 

1 

15 
8 

34 
18 

5 

Alleahanv.     

8 

*  Decrease. 
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Table  XVII.     Scholarship  of  White  Teachers — Continued. 


o 

s 

It 

O  (D 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

-2 

o 

H 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Number  Holding 
College  Diploma 

Anson .      

92 

77 
15 

124 

72 

156 

120 
26 
10 

90 

77 
7 
6 

95 

65 

241 

167 
74 

96 

79 
17 

165 

131 
34 

119 

103 
16 

29 

83 

60 
10 
13 

49 

45 
4 

184 

150 
21 
13 

59 

59 

17 

17 

1 
1 

42 

42 

41 

33 

41 
13 

69 

48 

19 

2 

43 

32 
6 
5 

45 

35 

150 

93 

57 

41 

29 
12 

76 

54 

22 

67 

60 

7 

12 

42 

28 
6 
8 

33 

31 

2 

23 

14 
9 

27 

Rural      - 

13 
14 

Wadesboro. .  ... 

Ashe ...      -.      .  -     

60 
56 

106 

106 

52 
15 

11 

11 

12 

1 

3 

3 

14 
18 

54 

54 

10 

Avery 

Beaufort 

12 
32 

Rural.  .- 

90 

Washington  ._ 

10 

Belhaven__     ._     

9 

Bertie .     .. 

62 

62 

15 

15 

34 

34 

32 

Rural.- 

9^; 

Windsor  ._...     __     ._ 

2 

Aulander  _  .     .... ._ 

5 

Bladen 

69 
50 

152 

152 

26 
14 

15 

15 

1 

39 
22 

104 

104 

21 

Brunswick.  ... 

4 

Buncombe.. __  ....    ...... 

69 

Rural 

■^2 

."Vsheville.    ...   

37 

Burl<e 

35 

35 

44 

44 

11 

11 

g 

Rural .  . 

1 

Morganton .  ...     .  

g 

Cabarrus ...  . 

105 

105 

26 

26 

26 

26 

36 

Rural 

20 
16 

Concord .         .   _ 

Caldwell    .  . 

70 

70 

33 

33 

12 

12 

25 
14 

Rural 

Lenoir... .  

11 

Camden 

28 

51 

51 

1 

9 

9 

16 

10 

10 

5 

Carteret . 

22 

Rural 

g 

Beaufort... . 

5 

Morehead  City __ _   

g 

Caswell 

39 

39 

6 

6 

16 

16 

8 

Rural 

7 

Pelham _ 

1 

Catawba 

90 

90 

54 

54 

6 

6 

76 

76 

45 

Rural 

27 

Hickory . 

13 

Newton 

5 
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Table  XVII.    Scholarship  or  White  Teachers — Continued. 


o 
u 

a 

O  0) 

03 

o 

1 

o 

a 
o 
o 

xn 

OS 
u 

o 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

•Si 

Chatham 

108 

95 

69 
16 
10 

38 

27 
11 

30 

171 

140 
15 
10 

135 

90 

59 
31 

134 

106 

28 

48 
30 

178 

140 
19 
13 

64 

58 
6 

153 

168 

94 

74 

84 

66 
18 

261 

140 

113 

8 

63 

32 

32 

45 

35 

35 

2 

2 

33 

15 

15 

48 

32 

10 

13 

9 

17 

11 
6 

15 

102 

88 
9 
5 

84 

36 

23 
13 

55 

36 
19 

21 

14 

79 

64 

10 

5 

34 

28 
6 

58 

106 

43 
63 

48 

31 
17 

170 

86 

80 

4 

11 

Cherokee 

16 

Rural— 

Andrews    

8 

Murphy _                   _  . 

8 

Chowan . 

23 

23 

4 

4 

14 

14 

11 

Rural 

3 

Edenton..     .  . 

8 

Clay 

15 

121 

121 

10 

25 

25 

5 

13 

68 

68 

5 

Cleveland 

49 

Rurnl 

35 

Shelby 

6 

Kings  Mountain 

8 

Columbus -. 

111 

53 

53 

24 

6 

6 

103 

33 

33 

25 

Craven  ...  ...  .  ...  . 

21 

Rural  ... 

9 

12 

Cumberland ..  .     .. 

86 

80 

20 

20 

44 

44 

38 

Rural- 

25 

Fayetteville. . . 

13 

Currituck  _  .  ... ..  . 

44 
25 

103 

103 

2 
5 

42 

42 

1 
1 

39 
26 

33 

33 

12 

Dare 

3 

Davidson 

28 

Rural    .  . 

11 

9 

Thomas  ville 

8 

Davie 

55 

55 

3 

3 

7 

7 

10 

Rural.  . 

7 

Mocksville 

3 

Duplin 

129 

76 

76 

24 

18 

18 

05 

65 

65 

62 

Durham 

73 

Rural    .- 

43 

Durham 

30 

Edgecombe 

66 

66 

50 

50 

35 

Rural 

22 

Tarboro  . .              .     

13 

Forsyth    

96 

96 

35 

35 

9 

9 

34 

34 

70 

Rural  ..      -  .            

22 

46 

Kerners  ville 

2 
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Table  XVII.    Scholare 

SHIP  OP  ^ 

SVhite  1 

'eachers — Conti' 

<iued. 

a 

o  <u 

0) 

o 

1 

O 

O 

o 

m 

o 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 

Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

I6 

98 

77 
7 
9 
5 

192 

138 
41 
13 

52 

30 

110 

97 
13 

49 

336 

219 

63 

43 

5 

107 

59 
11 
11 
10 
16 

131 

118 
13 

103 

78 
12 
13 

90 

77 
13 

49 

39 

46 

60 

60 

17 

17 

39 

39 

38 

28 
3 
6 
1 

36 

22 

Rural                                                   - 

11 

5 

T^oiiisliiiro" 

3 

3 

Gaston                                    -- 

122 

122 

16 

16 

123 

123 

33 

Rural                           •                            

30 
6 

20 

7 

66 

54 
12 

27 

190 

169 

29 

TloiScprnpr   OitV 

1 

4 

Gates                           - -- 

36 
7 

77 

77 

16 
16 

20 

20 

7 

25 
5 

53 

53 

8 

Graham                                                            

1 

Granville                                       --    -- 

22 

Rural                

15 

Oxford 

7 

Greene            .      

47 

192 

192 

2 

27 

27 

12 

159 

159 

11 

Guilford                                                      

144 

Rural                                          

47 

60 

High  Point 

17 

33 

Guilford  College                                 

3 

Gibsonville 

4 

46 

28 
6 
5 
5 
2 

53 

44 
9 

47 

38 
9 

1 

Halifax 

Rural .         

47 

47 

12 

12 

8 

8 

22 

5 

6 

Weldon 

7 

3 

Roanoke  Rapids 

1 

Harnett                                                 . . 

96 

96 

20 

20 

2 

2 

56 

56 

33 

Rural 

24 

9 

Haywood - 

53 

53 

25 

25 

21 

21 

10 

4 

Waynes  ville 

6 

Canton 

Henderson _ 

46 

46 

30 

30 

1 
1 

43 

43 

46 

34 
12 

16 

22 

21 

18 

Rural 

14 

4 

Hertford                  -                                      

45 
30 
40 

4 
9 
6 

17 
27 
25 

6 

Hoke 

8 

Hyde 

7 
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Table  XVII.    Scholarship  of  White  Teachers — Continued. 


Total  Number  of 
Teachers 

O 

-a 

ci 
u 

O 

-a 
a 
o 
o 

Third  Grade 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

•Si 

la 

Iredell                                    -              

226 

188 
17 
21 

87 

221 

182 
13 
14 
12 

45 

68 

48 
13 

7 

109 

69 
33 

7 

112 

97 
15 

74 

103 

66 

52 
7 
7 

130 

110 
13 

7 

276 

152 
117 

7 

71 

66 

60 
6 

135 

135 

52 

52 

1 

1 

64 

64 

179 

153 
14 
12 

36 

62 

40 
12 

4 

22 

33 

22 
7 
4 

22 

46 

Rural 

16 

12 

Statesville 

18 

Jackson                   __  - 

69 

155 

155 

17 

27 

27 

1 

51 

•     112 

112 

1 

Johnston -.--_.  

40 

Rural                       .     -       

22 

Sel  ma                                                     _     _  _ 

7 

Smithfield 

6 

5 

Jones .  -  ...  -.  - 

36 

36 

36 

9 

12 

12 

18 

25 

25 

10 

Lee                                     - 

16 

Rural 

8 

Sanford 

4 

4 

81 

61 

8 

8 

26 

26 

25 

Rural                                               .     .. 

Ivinston 

17 
5 

45 
33 
12 

32 

53 

36 

25 
5 
6 

55 

41 

7 

7 

174 

81 

87 

6 

14 

3 

24 

LaGrange .     

1 

1 

Lincoln                                                     ..  ._ 

75 

75 

22 

22 

26 

26 

14 

Rural .'.._ 

5 

Lincolnton  ...                                 .... 

9 

Macon _. 

48 
75 

49 

49 

23 
28 

3 

3 

3 

25 
25 

20 

20 

10 

Madison      ..                     ..                . 

14 

Martin 

7 

Rural 

Williamston 

4 

3 

McDowell - -  

101 

101 

9 

9 

48 

48 

32 

Rural 

26 

Marion 

2 

Old  Fort .          

4 

Mecklenburg                                          ... 

129 

129 

20 

20 

3 

3 

107 

107 

183 

Rural 

1 7 

Charlotte...                            .     ..     

100 

Davidson 

6 

Mitchell 

45 

50 

50 

25 

10 

10 

1 

18 

26 

26 

Montgomery 

3 

Rural 

Troy 

3 

3 
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Table  XVII.    Scholarship  of  White  Teachers— Con^inwed. 


• 

O 

o 

O  <V 

First  Grade 

Second  Grade 

Third  Grade 

Number  1  eachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

li 

iM 

la 

Moore         -  

125 

108 
8 
4 
5 

161 

115 
38 

8 

91 

25 
66 

103 

84 

87 

80 

7 

49 

62 

32 
30 

80 

45 

35 
10 

76 

65 
11 

170 

151 
19 

43 

137 

117 

11 

9 

98 

71 
14 
13 

91 

91 

16 

16 

1 

1 

55 

55 

79 

66 
7 
3 
3 

88 

50 
30 

8 

58 

14 
44 

45 

36 

48 

42 
6 

32 

46 

22 

24 

31 

19 

11 

8 

23 

13 
10 

65 

51 
14 

13 

59 

59 

37 

Rural 

27 

Carthage 

6 

2 

Aberdeen 

2 

Nash                                        

99 

99 

16 

16 

86 

86 

42 

Rural 

18 

Rocky  Mount 

19 

Spring  Hope                              '               

5 

New  Hanover..  . ._        

25 

25 

25 

25 

34 

Rural 

4 

WilTviin^tnn 

30 

Northampton 

91 
72 

61 

61 

12 
12 

19 

19 

71 
44 

17 

17 

31 

Onslow       .         

9 

Orange    .  

16 

Rural 

9 

Chapel  Hill ...        .  .      .■_ 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

44 

32 

32 

4 

1 

30 

5 
5 

11 
19 

Rural 

2 

Elizabeth  City 

17 

Pender 

75 

19 

19 

5 

15 

15 

1 

1 

56 

4 

4 

11 

Perquimans. _.. 

8 

Rural 

4 

Hertford 

4 

Person 

Rural 

Roxboro 

46 

46 

19 

19 

4 

4 

19 

12 
7 

Pitt 

144 

144 

7 

7 

65 

65 

41 

Rural 

28 

Greenville .  

13 

Poll<  

25 

73 

73 

18 

44 

44 

8 

39 

39 

4 

Randolph ... 

10 

Rural.... 

8 

Asheboro 

1 

1 

Richmond ._ 

59 

59 

11 

11 

1 
1 

35 

35 

61 

35 
13 
13 

35 

Rural ... 

12 

13 

Hamlet 

10 
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Table  XVII.    Scholarship  of  White  Teachers — Continued. 


Robeson 

Rural 

Maxton 

Lumberton 

Rockingham 

Rural 

Reidsville 

Rowan 

Rural 

.  Salisbury 

Spencer 

Rutherford. 

Rural 

Rutherfordton 

Sampson 

Scotland. 

Rural 

Laurinburg 

Stanly 

Rural 

Albemarle 

Stokes 

Surry 

Rural 

Mount  Airy 

Elkin 

Swain 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Rural 

Monroe 

Vance 

Rural 

Henderson 

Wake 

Rural 

Raleigh 

Warren 


o 

60 

a 

•3  a 

<D 

ID 

a  _^S 

> 

i^  ai  9 

a  t.  oj 
spa 

3  o  X 

2  o 

|1 

a) 

03 

O 

o 

-d 
d 
o 

£ 

o 

cS  13    1 

H-dS 

^  o      =i 

Kg 

HH 

E 

w 

H 

zwrtO 

Z[Sh 

Zo 

178 

133 

24 

2 

142 

69 

46 

159 

133 

24 

2 

142 

56 

33 

6 

5 

14 

13 

8 

Pi 

177 

128 

33 

67 

86 

44 

161 

128 

33 

67 

74 

35 

16 
199 

12 
89 

9 

93 

51 

28 

71 

144 

93 

51 

28 

56 

32 

43 
12 

140 

25 

8 

93 

28 

11 

123 

7 

43 

17 

130 

123 

7 

43 

85 

9 

10 
150 

8 
89 

8 

112 

38 

79 

17 

55 

38 

3 

27 

30 

23 

41 

38 

3 

27 

18 

13 

14 
115 

12 
49 

10 

88 

17 

13 

27 

105 

88 

17 

13 

40 

21 

10 
121 

9 
39 

6 

100 

21 

21 

4 

174 

101 

49 

1 

36 

67 

22 

151 

101 

49 

1 

36 

53 

7 

17 
6 

80 

11 
3 

45 

13 

2 

50 

28 

2 

42 

5 

55 

46 

9 

43 

23 

9 

21 

4 

17 

5 

11 

2 

179 

133 

25 

121 

89 

37 

158 

133 

25 

121 

72 

18 

21 

80 

50 
30 

270 

17 

38 

18 
20 

176 

19 

50 

50 

38 

38 

16 

5 

11 

183 

15 

1 

139 

103 

199 

183 

15 

1 

139 

113 

68 

71 
65 

63 
36 

35 

62 

3 

43 

15 
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Table  XVII.    Scholarship  of  White  Teachers — Continued. 


o 

u 
m 

a 

ii 

O  CJ 

•-1 

1 
o 

s 

o 
■a 

03 

a 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Washington 

50 

37 
6 

7 

84 

160 

107 
31 
12 
10 

211 

199 
12 

116 

77 

25 

6 

8 

87 

79 

37 

37 

30 

30 

32 

25 
5 

2 

34 

83 

43 

25 

8 

7 

108 

100 
6 

74 

50 

17 

1 

6 

10 

31 

16 

Rural                         

8 

3 

Plyniouth 

5 

Watauga                                                       - 

46 

88 

88 

38 

19 

19 



2 

39 

39 

Wayne                           -     -  --  - 

36 

Rural....       

22 

7 

4 

FrcmoDt 

3 

Wilkes  

135 

135 

62 

62 

2 

2 

68 

68 

25 

Rural                                        -- 

15 

North  Wilkesboro 

10 

Wilson                                    .       

48 

48 

29 

29 

25 

25 

49 

Rural -  --  -- 

19 

Wilson 

20 

6 

Elm  Citv 

4 

Yadkin                                               -  -  

64 
41 

23 
35 

3 

21 
17 

8 

Yancey                                            -  - 

1 

North  Carolina            -  -  -  - 

11,095 

9,146 
1,949 

7,129 

7,129 

1,938 

1,938 

79 

79 

4,048 

4,048 

5,292 

4,031 
1,261 

2,548 

Rural                                                   

1,446 

Citv 

1,102 

Part  11—18 
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TABLE  XVIII.     SCHOLARSHIP  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS,  1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  grade  of  scholarship  of  rural  colored  teachers  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  as  reported  by  the  county  superintendents,  also  some- 
thing of  the  training  and  experience  of  all  colored  teachers,  rural  and  city, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  rural  local-tax  districts,  not  includ- 
ing those  in  city  schools. 

Summary  of  Table  XVIII,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


Total  number  colored  teachers  employed,  1915-'16 

Total  number  colored  teachers  employed,  1914-'15 

Increase 

First  grade,  1915-16 

First  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Second  grade,  1915-'16 

Second  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Third  grade,  1915-'16 

Third  grade,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Number  having  normal  training,  1914-'1.5 

Number  having  four  years'  experience,  1915-'16 

Number  having  four  years'  experience,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1915-'16 

Number  holding  college  diploma,  1914-'15 

Increase., 

Number  employed  in  local-tax  districts,  1915-'16 

Number  employed  in  local-tax  districts,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Percentage  total  teachers  employed  in  rural  local-tax  dis- 
tricts, 1915-'16-: ._ 

Percentage  total  teachers  employed  in  rural  local-tax  dis- 
tricts, 1914-15 

Increase 


Rural 


2,869 

2,732 

147 

1,004 

915 

89 

1.816 

1,769 

47 

59 

48 

11 

1,492 

1,569 

1,676 

*107 

411 

409 

2 

744 

599 

145 

26 

22 
4 


City 


586 
559 

27 


402 
382 
428 
*46 
202 
185 
17 


North 
Carolina 


3,455 

3,291 

174 

1,004 

915 

89 

1,816 

1,769 

47 

59 

48 

11 

1,894 

1,951 

2,104 

*1.53 

613 

594 

19 

744 

599 

145 

26 

22 

4 


• 

O 

|1 
o  a> 

0) 

-a 

o 

£ 

<u 

-d 

03 

o 

-§ 

o 
w 

Third  Grade 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Si 

Alamance      .         .      -    

42 

33 
2 

.2 
1 
4 

15 

15 

18 

18 

8 

8 

26 

21 
2 
2 
1 

7 

Rural 

4 

Burlington 

2 

Graham.. 

Haw  River 

Mebane    

1 

Elon  College 

Alexander. 

8 
3 

2 

6 

6 

Alleghany . 

3 

*Decrease. 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


Total  Number  of 
Teachers 

1 

o 

£ 

<1) 

O 

-a 
a 
o 

o 
a> 
02 

O 
Eh 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Number  Holding 
College  Diploma 

Anson 

55 

51 
4 

10 

2 

57 

42 

10 

5 

65 

65 

9 

9 

39 

39 

3 

3 

13 

13 

34 

32 
2 

7 

Rural 

Wadesboro 

2 

Ashe  -     

13 

13 

10 
2 

29 

29 

1 
Avery 

2 

s 

Beaufort _  _..  ... 



12 

12 

37 

25 
8 
4 

39 

39 

20 

Rural..-. 

12 

Washington ..  

8 

Belhaven .                 .  . 

Bertie 

28 

28 

37 

37 

19 

19 

7 

Rural.-..     . 

7 

Windsor.. 

Aulander 

Bladen 

56 

37 

38 
16 
22 

13 

10 
3 

30 

23 

7 

17 
14 

3 

13 

12 

6 
3 
3 

34 

32 

2 

22 

16 
4 
2 

15 

22 

4 

4 

41 
15 

12 

12 

3 

38 
21 
23 

16 

8 

6 
2 

23 

17 
6 

10 

9 

1 

10 

7 
2 
3 
2 

17 

15 

2 

1 

13 

Brunswick ...    

1 

Buncombe 

5 

5 

8 

Rural 

.\sheville 

8 

Burke 

1 

1 

9 

9 

1 

Rural 

Morganton    .-    .     ..  

1 

Cabarrus 

8 

8 

15 

15 

14 

Rural 

Concord  _  ...     ._ 

7 

Caldwell 

4 

4 

10 

10 

5 

Rural 

5 

Lenoir 

Camden...  _        ... 

9 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

Carteret--- 

2 

Rural 

Beaufort 

Morehead...    .. 

2 

Caswell 

Rural 

7 
7 

25 

25 

9 

9 

6 

6 

Pelham ..-  

Catawba- .. 

2 

2 

14 

14 

5 

Rural 

2 

Hickory..   .   . 

1 

3 

Newton 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  op  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


- 

*4H 
O 

hi 

1 

O  a> 

■v 

o 

03 

-a 

c3 

o 

a 
o 
a 

4> 

-o 

o 

Ui 

•i-« 

H 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Chatham    .. 

43 

4 

3 

1 

14 

3 

3 

29 

2 

28 

4 

Cherokee 

Rural 

Andrews.    

Murphy-.-  - 

Chowan 

23 

22 

1 

1 

38 

34 
3 

1 

49 

54 

40 
14 

57 

47 
10 

17 

3 

21 

15 
3 
3 

16 

14 
2 

69 

56 

22 
34 

48 

38 
10 

72 

31 
40 

1 

9 

9 

11 

11 

2 

2 

4 
4 

18 

17 

1 

< 

4 

Rural 

3 

Edenton . 

1 

Clay 

5 

5 

1 

29 

29 

Cleveland ..     . 

24 

20 
3 

1 

28 

38 

28 
10 

16 

9 

7 

16 
1 

11 

7 
2 
2 

8 

8 

3 

Rural 

3 

Shelby 

Kings  Mountain.. 

Columbus ... 

22 

8 

8 

25 

27 

27 

5 

5 

11 

5- 
5 

9 

Craven .    . . 

3 

Rural-..- - 

2 

1 

Cumberland 

2 

2 

45 

45 

12 

Rural- - 

5 

7 

Currituck 

13 

2 

5 
5 

4 
1 

10 

10 

13 
3 

1 

Dare 

Davidson 

2 

Rural 

2 

Thomasville-.                                ... 

Davie -.           

4 

4 

9 

9 

1 

1 

Rural    - 

Mocksville  ..  . 

Duplin ...    -- 

47 

22 

22 

22 

33 

47 

16 
31 

26 

19 

7 

22 

22 

Durham 

22 

22 

8 

Rural 

5 

Durham .-       -.....- 

3 

Edgecombe 

14 
14 

24 

24 

4 

4 

7 

Rural  . 

4 

Tarboro 

3 

Forsyth- 

9 

9 

21 

21 

1 

1 

2 

Rural .                        

2 

Winston-Salem      ... 

Kernersville 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


o 
t-l 

CD 

a 

ZS3 

31 

o  a> 

o 

2 

"0 
u 

o 

o 

o 
a> 

m 

Third  Grade 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

to  -, 

•Si 

o  o 
3  o 

Zo 

Franklin 

51 

44 
2 
3 
2 

46 

40 
4 
2 

28 

44 

44 

_ __ 

12 

12 

36 

30 
2 
2 

2 

3 

2 

Rural 

Franklinton 

1 

Louisburg 

Young.sville 

1 

Gaston ...    _ . 

6 

6 

34 

34 

14 

14 

3 

Rural 

Gastonia 

2 

1 

18 

3 

Bessemer  City.  

Gates.--  

16 

12 

12 

Graham 

Granville.        

53 

48 
5 

26 

84 

52 
16 

14 

21 

21 

27 

27 

21 

21 

34 

29 
5 

12 

44 

44 

10 

Rural 

9 

Oxford 

1 

Greene  

10 

28 

26 

14 

26 

26 

2 

9 

34 

34 

8 

Guilford 

28 

Rural 

12 

Greensboro 

16 

High  Pomt 

Guilford  College 

Gibsonville _ 

2 

84 

71 
3 
4 
4 
2 

43 

40 
3 

5 

Halifax 

21 

21 

50 

50 

4 

4 

51 

40 
3 
3 
3 
2 

39 

36 
3 

3 

6 

Rural 

3 

Scotland  Neck - 

Weldon --_ 

Enfield.. _- 

1 

Roanoke  Rapids ,. 

1 

Harnett.- .-. 

16 

16 

22 

22 

2 

2 

5 

Rural 

4 

Dunn. 

1 

Haywood-  -- 

2 

Rural. 

Waynesville 

4 
1 

10 

8 
2 

49 
33 
23 

3 

9 

Canton  .   

Henderson 

2 

2 

6 

6 

2 

2 

6 

5 

1 

24 
23 
13 

3 

Rural 

3 

Hendersonville 

Hertford 

31 

6 

10 

17 
27 
13 

1 

7 

1 

10 

6 

Hoke-. 

6 

Hyde 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


o 

1 

u 

03 

o 

-1-3 

a 
t-l 

o 

'0 

a 

O 

o 

m 

t 

O 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in      . 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

rH    03 

li 

aii 
:2o 

Iredell                                                

52 

43 
4 
5 

5 

50 

35 

7 
4 
4 

27 

23 

23 

3 

3 

40 

40 

40 

34 
3 
3 

2 

32 

25 
3 
2 
2 

16 

13 

13 

6 

Rural . 

1 

,  Mooresville  .           ..           ..  

M 

i4 

Statesville 

Jackson        

3 

11 

11 

2 

22 

22 

2 

2 

5 

24 

24 

2 

Johnston                                               -    - 

8 

Rural .  .  -     

4 

Selma     _                          . 

Smithfield 

3 

Clayton 

1 

Jones                                   -                        -  - 

6 

15 

15 

20 

8 

8 

1 

12 

6 

6 

3 

Lee  

3 

Rural 

3 

Sanford 

Jonesboro .._ 

Lenolr___ -. 

38 

27 
8 
3 

20 

15 
5 

4 

4 

42 

36 
4 
2 

15 
15 

5 
5 

22 

22 

7 

8 

Rural - 

Kinston . 

5 

2 

13 

8 
5 

6 

LaGrange. .: . 

2 

Lincoln 

15 

15 

Rural  — 

Lincolnton 

Macon- 

4 

15 

15 

4 

Madison 

Martin 

21 

21 

5 

T 

Rural- ._. ,- 

Williamston 

4 

1 

6 

6 

I 

McDowell... 

10 

10 

5 

5 

3 

Rural  .. 

3 

Old  Fort 

Mecklenburg          .... 

102 

65 

36 

1 

1 

26 

20 
6 

14 

14 

39 

39 

12 

12 

77 

56 
21 

59 

Rural 

33 

Charlotte 

26 

Davidson 

Mitchell -    . 

1 

20 

20 

1 

4 

Rural 

Troy 

1 

4 
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Table  XVIII.    Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


o 

u 
o 

O  0) 

0 

03 
u 

o 

(ft 

03 
u 

o 

a 
o 

•a 

JN  umber  ieachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

•Si 

23 

cu  at 
15 

Moore.- 

33 

33 

7 

7 

26 

26 

16 

16 

24 

24 

7 

Rural 

Carthage  .  .  

Nash 

59 

44 

12 

3 

42 

15 
27 

60 

27 

32 

32 

5 

5 

39 

39 

42 

32 

7 
3 

38 

14 
24 

12 

16 

16 

4 

Rural    . 

Rocky  Mount 

4 

Spring  Hope ..        

New  Hanover .. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

5 

Rural  ... 

1 

Wilmington 

4 

Northampton        ...             .                    .  . 

18 
19 

4 

4 

40 
8 

28 

28 

2 

46 
9 

7 

7 

11 

Onslow - . ... 

.  4 

Orange.  . 

7 

Rural....     - 

7 

Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  .  ..      

22 

26 

17 
9 

36 

29 

24 
5 

36 

32 
4 

78 

70 

8 

9 

29 

26 
3 

11 

14 
14 

11 

3 

3 

18 

1 

1 

16 

18 

9 
9 

23 

19 

16 
3 

11 

7 
4 

21 

20 
1 

8 

18 

18 

10 

Pasquotank 

3 

Rural    - 

Elizabeth  City 

3 

Pender ...  

13 

17 

17 

23 

7 
7 

21 

2 

Rural .. 

1 

Hertford 

1 

Person .    .. 

1 

1 



31 

31 

5 

Rural 

3 

Roxboro..  -.   .  . . 

2 

Pitt 

30 

30 

40 

40 

29 

29 

50 

Rural . 

43 

Greenville _   

7 

Polk 

4 

16 

16 

5 

10 

10 

Randolph 

2 

2 

Rural 

Asheboro .  ... 

Randleman .. 

Richmond .  .  . 

38 

30 
5 
3 

6 

6 

21 

21 

3 

3 

12 

12 

29 

23 

4 
2 

7 

Rural.. 

4 

Rockingham . 

3 

Hamlet 
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Tablk  XVIII.    Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


C4H 
O 

a 

3  m 

^    in 

03  O 
+^  o3 
o  a> 

O 

01 

c3 

t-, 

o 

o 

§ 

IS 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Four  Years' 
Experience 

Number  Holding 
College  Diploma 

Robeson                       

124 

116 
5 
3 

63 

55 

8 

47 

39 

8 

29 

29 

38 

38 

70 

70 

8 

8 

35 

35 

71 

64 
4 
3 

6 

13 

Rural 

12 

Maxton    .  _  

1 

Rockingham 

25 

25 

30 

30 

22 

22 

s 

Rural                       .-- 

Reidsville 

6 

44 

36 

8 

11 

11 

5 

Rowan 

12 
12 

27 

27 

6 

6 

20 

Rural 

15 

Salisbury 

5 

Rutherford 

3 

3 

26 

26 

Rural 

Rutherford  ton 

Sampson       

52 

43 

28 
15 

10 

10 

16 

14 

14 

36 

14 

14 

13 

9 

9 

40 

25 
12 
13 

7 

7 

1 

Scotland 

12 

Rural - 

8 

Laurinburg 

4 

Stanly 

4 

4 

6 

6 

1 

Rural 

1 

Albemarle 

Stokes 

13 

15 

13 
2 

2 

5 

8 

50 

46 
4 

41 

.   31 

10 

132 

94 
38 

59 

7 

7 
7 

6 

6 

6 

4 

2 

2 

8 

9 

7 
2 

Surry 

3 

Rural... 

3 

Mount  Airy             ' 

Swain                          ..    ...           

3 

22 

22 

2 
2 

8 

21 

21 

Transylvania... 

5 

3 

1 

Tyrrell ..  

Union             .                .  ..  

3 

3 

3 

3 

29 

25 
4 

7 

15 

Rural 

11 

Monroe 

4 

Vance  .. 

1 

1 

30 

30 

15 

15 

3 

Rural                             -           

.    Henderson 

7 

104 

66 
38 

39 

3 

Wake 

8 

8 

83 

83 

3 

3 

65 

65 

48 

Rural 

32 

16 

Warren 

46 

12 

1 

45 

Teachers,  1915-1916 
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Table  XVIII.     Scholarship  of  Colored  Teachers — Continued. 


o 

a 

■*^  & 
o  a 
HE-* 

6 

0) 

o 
g 

1 

Number  Teachers 
Employed  in 
Rural  Local-tax 
Districts 

Number  Having 
Foiu-  Years' 
Experience 

Number  Holding 
College  Diploma 

Washington          

25 

18 
2 
5 

3 

73 

47 

18 

5 

3 

25 

23 
2 

50 

31 

15 

2 

2 

10 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 
7 

17 

14 

Rural 

Roper 

3 

Watauga       .        

2 

11 

11 

1 

35 

35 

1 

Wayne                                                   --  - 

1 

1 

8 

8 

49 

27 

15 

5 

2 

18 

15 
1 

30 

16 
13 

16 

Rural 

8 

5 

Mount  Olive 

1 

9 

Wilkes     _- 

9 

9 

13 

13 

1 
1 

20 

20 

7 

Rural 

7 

North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson 

17 

17 

14 

14 

12 

Rural -  -.- 

6 

Wilson  _  _    .. 

6 

Elm  City 

1 

7 

Yadkin         

1 

9 
3 

Yancey. 

North  Carolina .-- 

3,455 

2,879 
586 

1,004 

1,004 

1,816 

1,816 

59 

59 

744 

744 

1,951 

1,569 
382 

613 

Rural  — 

411 

City 

202 

G.    FURNITURE  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES  AND  NEW 
SCHOOLHOUSES  BUILT. 


TABLE  XIX.     FURNITURE   OF  RURAL   SCHOOLHOUSES,   1915-1916. 

Tlie  following  table  gives  the  number  of  rural  schoolhouses  furnished  with 
patent  desks,  the  number  furnished  with  home-made  desks,  and  the  number 
furnished  with  benches,  by  races. 


Summary  of  Table  XIX,  and  Comparison  With  1914-1915. 


White 

Colored 

North 
Carolina 

Number  of  rural  schoolhouses,  1915-*16-    _.              _ 

5,449 
5,427 
22 
3,711 
3,436 
275 
1,436 
1,639 
*203 
302 
352 
*50 
68.1 
63.3 
4.8 
26.4 
30.2 
*3.8 
5.5 
6.5 
*1.0 

2,295 
2,292 
3 
557 
463 
94 
1,190 
1,233 
*43 
548 
596 
*48 
24.3 
20.2 
4.1 
51.9 
54 
*2.1 
23.8 
25.8 
*2.0 

7,744 

Number  of  rural  schoolhouses   1914— '15- -_          

7,719 

Increase 

25 

Furnished  with  patent  desks,  1915-'16_         

4,268 

Furnished  with  patent  desks,  1914-*15 

3,899 

Increase                                                             _       - 

369 

Furnished  with  home-m^ade  desks,  1915— *16-- 

2,626 

Furnished  with  home-made  desks,  1914-'15 

2,872 

Increase                                ___                         _-          

*246 

Furnished  with  benches,  1915— '16 

850 

Furnished  with  benches,  1914-'15 

948 

Increase    .                                      - 

*98 

Percentage  furnished  with  patent  desks,  1915— '16_ 

55.1 

Percentage  furnished  with  patent  desks,  1914-*15 

50.5 

4.6 

Percentage  furnished  with  home-made  desks,  1915-'16 

Percentage  furnished  with  home-made  desks,  1914-*15 

34 

37.2 

*3.2 

Percentage  furnished  with  benches,  1915-'16 

10.9 

Percentage  furnished  with  benches,  1914— *15__ 

12.3 

Increase           _                                        -- 

*1.4 

White 


as 


a 


I    m 

o  5  "^ 


a> 


tn 


Colored 


f^^  a 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

*Decrease 


51 
51 

38 
46 
100 
44 
74 
52 
71 
44 
91 
58 


50 
35 
23 
41 

9 
11 
50 
30 
52 
14 
77 

7 


1 

16 
15 

5 
40 
19 
24 
22 
12 
28 
13 
51 


51 
14 


28 

6 

2 

42 

10 

2 

29 

48 

47 

24 

12 

10 


12 
2 


16 
2 


19 
40 
10 
10 
4 
10 


2 

2 

32 

10 

1 

6 

4 

31 

13 

3 
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Table  XIX.    Furniture  op  Rural  Schoolhouses — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

S3 
3  O 

3.1:;   <D 

(P  0  « 

Sir-  m 

a)  CO 

Cabarrus 

51 
66 
18 
43 
42 
76 
75 
50 
18 
15 
76 
•89 
42 
65 
29 
16 
93 
37 
90 
32 
36 
82 
44 
71 
32 
22 
56 
32 
93 
45 
62 
57 
54 
34 
23 
27 
97 
47 
93 
30 
30 
44 
59 
56 
72 
42 
58 
73 
42 
57 
64 
53 
14 

19 
47 
15 
40 
40 
35 
48 
15 
16 

6 
55 
72 
34 
65 
19 

5 
42 
15 
73 
32 
36 
82 
37 
71 
25 

1 
50 
30 
91 
35 
49 
38 
36 
23 
21 
17' 
72 
28 
56 
30 
30 

7 
38 
28 
22 
36 
18 
69 

2 

27 
63 
51 
14 

30 

17 

3 

3 

1 

41 

27 

22 

2 

2 

21 

8 
8 

2 
2 

1 

13 

7 
9 

23 
14 
13 

6 
38 
15 
41 

2 
15 

1 
19 
35 
33 
46 
14 

1 
15 

9 
45 
20 
34 
23 
36 
28 
21 

2 

1 

9 

23 

2 

11 

2 

7 

Caldwell    . 

10 

CflTTiden 

2 

Carteret 

3 

Caswell __-__ 

29 

Catawba 

j          15 

4            24 

Chatham 

13 

Cherokee . 

2 

Chowan.-- 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland 

3 

10 
4 
5 
1 

13 

17 

24 

18 

1 

3 

8 

7 

1 

19 

5 

29 

36 

12 

1 

7 

5 

30 

3 

10 

5 

14 
25 
13 

5 

-  20 
5 

Currituck 

Dare . 

10 
11 
51 
22 
12 

5 

1 

Davidson      .... 

8 

Davie 

Duplin .  .  .  -       - 

4 

2 

Durham ._  - 

Edgecombe  .  .  _. 

Forsvth . 

Franklin 

7 

21 

Gaston -  . . 

Gates 

Graham 

7 

3 

6 

2 

2 

5 

12 

11 

10 

5 

2 

10 

25 

2 

37 

18 

5 

1 
8 
8 
6 

17 

Granville .  _  -   -         

47 

19 

32 

64 

36 

1 

9 

34 

26 

19 

33 

3 

33 

20 

16 

25 

12 

4 

4 

30 

10 

56 

1 

16 
22 
36 
13 

15 

14 

28 
32 
3 
1 
2 
6 

1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
2 

32 
5 
4 

16 

22 

Greene 

Guilford - 

Halifax ..       . 

16 

Harnett- - 

n 

Haywood 

Henderson     . . 

1 
23 

8 
18 
31 

31 

16 

12 

24 

2 

1 

6 

Hertford 

5 

Hoke 

18 

Hyde 

Iredell    ... 

Jackson . 

2 

Johnston ... 

Jones      .  .  .- 

Lee . 

Lenoir 

37 
20 
20 
26 

6 
40 

3 
38 
30 

1 

2 

1 

8 

24 

1 
2 

Lincoln . 

8 

Macon .  .    ..  . 

3 

Madison 

4 

Martin 

10 

2 

16 

20 

8 

24 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg ...     .. 

16 

Mitchell .. 

1 

Montgomery 

1 
7 

17 
1            5 

15 

6 

16 

7 

Moore 

9 

Nash 

3 

New  Hanover 

1 
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Table  XIX.    Furniture  op  Rural  Sohoolhouses — Continued. 


White 

Colored 

Is 
as 

3  o 

Furnished 
With  Patent 
Desks 

Furnished 
With  Home- 
made Desks 

■a 

as 

s  o 

Furnished 
With  Patent 
Desks 

Furnished 
With  Home- 
made Desks 

42 
52 
46 
23 
22 
43 
36 
52 
86 
35 

104 
40 
73 
81 
80 
89 
84 
24 
62 
69 
96 
48 
29 
20 
91 
25 
76 
37 
20 
68 
64 

133 
49 
59 
47 

36 
38 
37 
22 
22 
25 
30 
52 
71 
16 
89 
40 
60 
81 
53 
89 
56 
24 
10 
62 
71 
18 
18 
5 
36 
25 
75 
32 
18 
17 
62 
39 
28 
15 
14 

1 

14 
9 

1 

5 

41 
19 
23 
11 
15 
32 
19 
31 
58 
9 
19 
23 
83 
38 
36 
22 
46 
22 
10 
11 
14 
2 
2 
8 
40 
25 
57 
40 
14 
3 
38 
18 
26 
7 
5 

13 
9 

1 
5 
4 

20 
10 
11 
6 
11 
30 

8 

Onslow 

11 

Pencler 

18 
5 

1 

2 

Perquimans 

19 



25 

4 

24 
33 

7 
10 
10 

2 

3 
3 

2 

2 
15 
19 

6 

2 

13 
21 

6 

15 

10 

39 

5 

20 

10 

28 

20 

5 

2 

3 

1 

18 

Pitt              

15 
16 
15 

3 

12 

Polk                            -        -- 

3 

Randolph 

Richmond 

13 

8 

5 

20 

27 

9 

Rutherford 

2 

Sampson 

28 

8 

Stanly 

52 
7 
16 
16 
5 
15 
55 

9 

14 
6 

5 

Stokes  -  

6 

Surry 

8 

Swain                 -                 -  _       -     -- 

1 

Tyrrell- 

8 
16 
10 
22 
21 
12 

Union         __        -_       _-  

22 

Wake 

1 

5 

2 

42 

2 

86 

21 

40 

8 

9 

8 

4 
25 

16 

Warren  —  .  -  -  

13 

Washington.-     .-  - - 

3 

Wayne 

20 
1 
8 

16 
14 
18 

2 

Wilkes 

3 

Wilson .-  . 

Yadkin        .                              

7 

5 

Total-- ..- - -- 

5,449 

3,711 

1,436 

302 

2,295 

557 

1,190 

548 

'New  Houses,  1915-1916 
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TABLE  XX.     NEW  RURAL  SCHOOLHOUSES  BUILT,  AND  THEIR  COST, 

1915-1916. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built  during  the 
year,  by  races,  and  their  cost,  and  also  the  cost  of  repairs  on  old  houses. 

Summary  of  Table  XX,  and  Comparison  With  1915-1916. 


White 


Colored 


Nortli 
Carolina 


Number  new  schoolhouses  built,  1915-'16 

Number  new  schoolhouses  built,  19!4-'15 

Increase 1 

Total  for  two  years 

Total  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1915-'16 

Total  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Average  cost  of  new  rural  schoolhouses  built,  1915-'16- 
Average  cost  of  new  rui'al  schoolhouses  built,  1914-'15- 

Increase 

Number  houses  repaired,  1915-'ir) _. 

Number  houses  repaired,  1914-'15 

Increase 

Total  cost  of  repairs,  1915-'16 

Total  cost  of  repairs,  I914-'15 

Increase 

Number  rooius  in  new  houses,  1915-'16 

Number  rooms  in  new  houses,  1914-'15 

Increase. 


287 
352 
*65 
639 


92 
114 

*22 
206 


379 
466 
*87 
845 
374,921.17 
562,983.06 
*188,061.89 
989 .24 
1,208.14 
*218.90 
761 
722 
*39 
51,. 533 .40 
50,039.98 
*1,493.42 
630 
799 
*169 


Counties 

Number 

New 

Houses, 

White 

Number 

New 
Houses, 
Coloreci 

Total 
Nvimber 

New 
Houses 

Total 
Number 
Rooms 
in  New 
Houses 

Total  Cost 
of  New 
Houses 

Number 
of  Old 
Houses 

Repaired 

Total  Cost 

of 
Repairs 

Alamance _ 

2 

2 
3 
2 
5 
7 
3 
11 
6 
6 
4 
7 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 

2 

6 

3 

9 

13 

7 

14 

10 

11 

4 

19 

3 

7 

6 

2 

3 

S      725 .00 
1,050.00 
1,300.00 
5,500.00 
5,350.00 
3,000.00 
5,800.00 
3,700.00 
3,105.00 
2,000.00 

31,850.00 

755 .00 

3,000.00 

10,300.00 

575 .00 

1,700.00 

17 
6 
4 

12 
3 
4 
7 
4 

21 
5 
3 
1 
4 
4 

11 

$    2,663.00 

Alexander 

3 
2 

1 
7 
3 
9 
3 
2 
4 
7 
3 
5 
2 

1 

2 

189.17 

Alleghany 

725  .00 

Anson.   

4 

1,000.00 

Ashe 

200  .00 

Avery.,.  ....                 

150.00 

Beaufort 

2 
3 
4 

2,000.00 

Bertie 

500 .00 

Bladen.. ._ 

721 .85 

Brunswick-  . 

300  .00 

Buncombe.    . 

1,900.00 

Burke 

121 .54 

Cabarrus . 

225 .00 

Caldwell 

383 .00 

Camden.. 

1 

230 .00 

Carteret 

Caswell .  ., 

9 
3 

293 .00 

Catawba  . 

3 
5 
4 
1 



3 

8 
4 
2 

6 

10 

5 

4 

1,800.00 
2,674.50 
2,000.00 
3,300.00 

1,729.35 

Chatham  . 

3 

157.67 

Cherokee .  .  .     

Chowan 

1 

Clay- 

Cleveland 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 
5 

5,426.71 
7,000.00 

6 
11 

691 .32 

Columbus 

640 .00 

*Decrease. 
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Table  XX.    New  Rural  Schoolhouses  Built — Continued. 


Counties 

Number 

New 

Houses, 

White 

Number 

New 
Houses, 
Colored 

Total 
Number 

New 
Houses 

Total 
Number 
Rooms 
in  New 
Houses 

Total  Cost 
of  New 
Houses 

Number 
of  Old 
Houses 

Repaired 

Total  Cost 

of 

Repairs 

Craven 

1 

2 
1 
1 
7 
2 
5 
2 

5 

7 

1 
6 
1 
1 
9 
4 
7 
2 
7 
7 
1 
6 
1 
2 

2 

9 

1 

5 

13 

6 

7 

4 

10 

15 

2 

6 

2 

4 

$      800 .00 

5,000.00 

500 .00 

8,000.00 

2,482.81 

1,800.00 

2,250.00 

4,250.00 

6,680.00 

10,068.02 

600.00 

6,827.50 

1,100.00 

1,155.00 

20 
23 

$        411 .92 

Cumberland 

4 

Currituck 

Dare 

•     6 
36 

95  57 

Davidson 

2 
2 
2 

639 .32 

Davie 

Duplin 

40 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

2 

5 

40 

18 

2 

2 

4 

570.12 

Forsyth .  _  .  . 

2,196  78 

Franklin 

1 
1 

1 

1,500.00 

Gaston - 

5 

53.00 

Gates  .-      .  - 

800 .00 

Graham 

2 

400 .00 

Granville 

Greene 

2 
3 
1 
3 
2 
■   3 
2 
3 
2 
4 
12 
H 
2 
2 
3 
2 
6 

2 
1 

1 
1 

4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
3 
6 
4 
5 
12 
12 
2 
2 
3 
2 
6 

4 
13 
2 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 
5 

10 

15 

32 

3 

5 

5 

3 

14 

1,767.26 
25,350.00 
565  .00 
2,395.40 
928 .94 
1,315.00 
1,950.00 
1 , 901 .26 
3,000.00 
5, 500  .CO 
9.600.00 
9,677.00 
1,400.00 
2,100.00 
1,790.00 
1,250.00 
8,000.00 

2 

3 

6 

30 

10 

3 

21 

4 

9 

197.12 

Guilford 

1 ,  400 .00 

Halifax 

Harnett 

805  .54 

Haywood- - 

752.15 

Henderson 

1 
1 
3 

2 

1 

200 .00 

Hertford 

571 .00 

Hoke           

300 .00 

Hyde 

605  .00 

Iredell .... 

750 .00 

5 

354 .00 

Johnston  .  _       _  .         

1 

Jones 

17 
8 
5 
6 
9 

355  .52 

Lee.  .  

703 .00 

Lenoir..      _  

250.00 

Lincoln .  . 

275 .00 

Macon 

475 .00 

Madison 

1 
4 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

2 
6 
5 

1 

5 

10 

10 

2 

1,950.00 

3,800.00 

6,698.58 

475  .00 

4 
3 

16 
4 

500 .00 

McDowell - 

642 .20 

2,850.78 

Mitchell 

550.00 

Montgomery 

Moore 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

11 

1 

7, 672 .00 
700.00 

18 
3 

803 .00 

Nash                     -       

1 , 200 .00 

New  Hanover 

418.37 

Northampton 

2 
3 

2 
1 
3 
7 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
2 

2 
1 
1 

1 

4 
4 
3 
2 
3 
8 
4 
1 
6 
2 
6 
2 

10 
7 
4 
2 
6 

12 
4 
1 
8 
4 
9 
5 

6,000.00 
7,967.57 
2,200.00 
1,000.00 
2,500.00 
7,550.00 
1,560.09 
650.00 
4,025.00 
1,920.00 
3,000.00 
7,634.00 

4 
12 

400 .00 

Onslow      

545.12 

Orange 

Pamlico 

4 
5 

400 .00 

Pasquotank 

276 .00 

Pender  . 

1 

2 

pprqui^^ifiTis 

92.24 

Person 

11 

23 

230.00 

Pitt.... 

4 

4,425.00 

Polk 

Randolph 

1 

1 
9 
8 

200.00 

Richmond..        ..       

1,030.00 

Robeson  .. 

2,181.00 

6 
4 

3 

2 

9 
6 

12 

8 

8, 100 .00 
3,625.00 

Rowan 

18 

518.26 

:N'ew  Houses,  1915-1916 
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Table  XX.    New  Rural.  Schoolhouses  ^uilt— Continued. 


Counties 


Rutherford... 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes. 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania- 
Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.. - 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

W^ilson.. 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


Number 

New 

Houses, 

White 


Number 

New 
Houses, 
Colored 


Total. 
Number 

New 
Houses 


Total 
Number 
Rooms 
in  New 
Houses 


13 


Total  Cost 
of  New 
Houses 


S  1,800.00 
3,889.00 


2,500.00 
1,612.51 
1,350.00 
5,300.00 
745 .00 
3,000.00 
2,037.00 


Number 
of  Old 
Houses 

Repaired 


Total  Cost 

of 

Repairs 


$        200 .00 


14 
16 


450.00 
185  .00 


275 .00 


728 .00 
347.28 
109.21 


Total. 


2  ! 
3 


287 


92 


379 


24 

-14 

5 

5 


15,854.02 

14,874.00 

4,200.00 

2,216.00 


8         3,000.00 


2  310.00 

4         1,292.00 


630 


374,921.17 


22 
1 


23 
19 

8 
7 
5 


761 


1,423.00 
217.00 


182.00 


550 .00 
145.00 


51,553.40 
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TABLE  XXI.     REPORT  OP  LOAN  FUND,  1914-1916. 


This  report  shows  by  counties  the  amount  of  money  loaned  to  the  districts 
therein  named  from  July  1,  1914  to  June  30,  1916. 

Loan  Fund  Summaby. 


Total  amount  loaned  since  1903,  when  fund  was  created 

Number  of  counties  aided 

Number  of  districts  aided 

Number  of  children  in  districts  aided 

Number  of  new  houses  built  by  aid  of  this  fund. 

Value  of  new  houses  built  by  aid  of  this  fund 

Value  of  houses  replaced 

Total  amount  of  loans  from  July  1,  1914  to  June  30,  1916. 

Total  number  of  counties  receiving  loans  from  July  1,  1914  to  June  30,  1916 


$1,105,008.50 
98 
1,917 
270,260 
1,772 
83,193,296.00 
225,280.00 
208,985.00 
74 


Number 

of 
Children 


Alamance  County — 
No.  8,  Newlin's 

Alexander  Codntt — ■ 

No.  8,  Pressler 

No.  2,  Herman 

Alleghany  County— 
Whitehead 

Anson  County — 

Ansonville 

No.  4,  Gulledge 

No.  3,  Gulledgfi 

Ashe  County- 
No.  4,  House  Creek 

No.  6,  North  Fork 

No.  5,  Helton 

No.  4,  Helton 

No.  8,  Clifton 

Avery  County — 

Mineapolis 

No.  1,  Roaring  Creek.. 
No.  2,  Linville 

Beaufort  County — 
W  bartons,  Washington 

Bertie  County — 
Aulander,  Mitchells 

Bladen  County — • 
No.  1,  Hollow 

Brunswick  County- 
No.  4,  Town  Creek 

Buncombe  County— 
Grace,  Asheville 

Cabarrus  County — 
No.  2,  No.  1.. 

Caldwell  County — 

Rhodhiss 

No.  5,  Lovelady 

No.  2,  Little  River 

Camden  County^ 
No.  15,  South  Mills-. - 


65 

72 
80 

65 

145 

69 

130 

60 
125 
120 

75 

75 

250 
139 
126 

68 
400 

60 
140 
322 

93 

400 

72 

118 

82 


Value 

of  Old 

Buildings 

Value 

of  New 

Buildings 

$ 

S     1,000 

600 
600 

2,200 

50 

25 

4,000 

50 

550 

700 
600 

40 

2,000 

25 

700 

10 

412 

40 

1,000 

175 

1,500 

100 

1,200 

1,500 

1,000 

18,000 



1,500 

37 

525 

100 

2,000 

200 

7,500 

1,050 
1,500 

50 

350 

8,000 

30 

1,200 

Amount 
of  Loan 


8       500 

300 
200 

200 

1,500 
200 
250 

200 
250 
350 
-200 
500 

350 

500 
750 

500 
5,000 

150 

800 
4,000 

400 

500 

100 

1,250 

600 


Total 

County 

Loans 


■     500 

500 
200 

1,950 


1,500 

1,600 
500 

5,000 
150 
800 

4,000 
400 

1,850 

600 
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Carteret  County — 

No.  20,  Wire  Grass. 

No.  21,  Beaufort- 

Caswell  County — 
No.  42,  Yanceyville 

Catawba  County — 

Startown 

No.  7,  Caldwell 

No.  3,  Catawba 

Hopewell,  Mount  Creek 

Nos.  4  and  5,  Catawba 

No.  6,  Hickorj' 

Chatham  County — 

No.  7,  Beaver  Creek 

No.  2,  Haw  River 

Cherokee  County — 

No.  1,  Miu-phy 

No.  4,  Natla.. 

Bates  Creek,  Murphy.. 

No.  12,  Valleytown 

No.    9,  Murphy 

Clay  County — 

Nos.  1  and  2,  Shooting  Creek. 

Cumberland  County— 
Fayetteville,  (Col.) 

Currituck  County — 

No.  5,  Poplar  Branch .. 

No.  9,  Poplar  Branch 

No.  4,  Poplar  Branch... 

D.4RE  County — 
No.  17,  Manteo 

Davidson  County- — 
No.  3,  Boone 

Duplin  County' — 

Teacheys 

Faison 

No.  1,  Magnolia 

No.  1,  (Col.),  Magnolia 

No.  6,  Faison 

Durham  County — 

Bahama,  Mangum 

Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  Durham 

No.  1,  Patterson 

Edgecombe  County- 
No.  2,  Conetoe 

No.  5,  Leggett 

No,  1,  Tarboro 

No.  8,  Edgewood 

No.  3,  No.  12 

No.  1,  No.  14 

No.  2,  No.  9 

No.  1,  (Col.),  No.  13 

No.  1,  No.  11 

No.  1,  (Col.),  No.  11 

No.  3,  No.  14 

No.  4,  No.  12 

No.  2,  No.  12 

No.  1,  No.  4 

-    Part  11—19 


Number 

of  . 
Children 


66 
60 

49 

157 

78 
55 

103 
65 

108 

50 

54 

346 
84 
45 
53 

166 

224 

1,260 

165 

118 

52 

185 

121 

190 
180 
229 
65 
125 

116 

175 

90 

67 
132 
920 

67 


Value 

of  Old 

Buildings 


25 


26 

18 


150 


Value 

of  New 

Buildings 


800 


1,500 


2,500 
1,200 


88 

200 

01 

400 

75 

14 

75 

70 

300 

71 

10 

46 

64 

100 

65 

250 

65 

150 

;      800 
818 

300 

2,550 
650 
600 
200 
800 
750 

450 
200 

30,000 
500 
300 
500 
250 

1,500 

10,000 

2,500 

900 

1,450 

7,000 

6,000 

1,500 

4,000 

6,000 

400 

350 

3,000 
6,000 
4,000 

800 

6,000 

5,000 

700 

1,345 

1,800 

740 

600 

1,-365 

600 

600 

1,400 

1,700 

1,355 


Amount 
of  Loan 


;        280 
300 

150 

1,000 
300 
.150 
100 
400 
300 

200 
150 

3,000 
250 
150 
150 
100 

700 

5,000 

1,000 
250. 
400 

2,000 

3,000 

500 

2,000 

3,000 

200 

175 

500 
1,500 
1,000 

150 

3,000 

1,500 

350 

672.53 
345 
370 
300 

682.50 
300 
300 
400  j 
850  I 
680  ! 


Total 

County 

Loans 


550 


1.50 


2,250 


.350 


3,6.50 
700 

5,000 

1,6.50 
2,000 
3,000 


5,87 


3,000 


9,900 
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Gaston  County — 

Bessemer  City 

No.  11,  Gastonia 

No.    1,  River  Bend 

No.    2,  (Col.),  South  Point... 

G.\TES  County — 

No.  1,  Holly  Grove 

Greene  County- 
No.  3,  Carrs 

Guilford  County — 

Jamestown 

No.  3,  Madison 

Halifax  County — • 
Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett  County — 

No.  7,  Averasboro 

Lillington 

No.  6,  Averasboro 

No.  1,  U.  L.  River 

No.  2,  Lillington : 

Haywood  County — 
No.  2,  Johnathons  Creek 

Henderson  County — 

No.  3,  Edneyville 

No.  0,  (Col.),  Hendersonville. 

Hertford  County — 
No.  5,  (Col.),  Ahoskie 

Hyde  County^ 
No.  1,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  County — 

No.  3,    New  Hope 

No.  71,  SUloh 

No.  4,    Eagle  Mountain 

No.  3,    Chambersburg 

No.  7,    Statesville 

No.  4,    (Col.),  Coddle  Creek. 
No.  4,    Statesville 

Johnston  County — ■ 

No.  1,  Pine  Level 

No.  1,  Wilsons  Mills 

No.  7,  Ingrams 

Lincoln  County — 

No.  3,  Ironton 

M.\coN  County — • 

No.  6,  Franklin 

No.  2,  Cowee 

No.  2,  Burningtown 

Madison  County — 

No.  1,  Marshall 

No.  3,  No.  6 

McDowell  County — 

Old  Fort 

No.  5,  North  Cove 

Mecklenburg  County — • 

No.  4,  Charlotte 

No.  1,  Pineville 

No.  5,  Sharon 

No.  3,  Clear  Creek 


Number 

of 
Children 


Value 

of  Old 

Buildings 


901 

65 

110 

221 

136 

74 

306 
96 

1,412 

72 

148 

106 

66 

45 

162 

150 
360 

286 

47 

63 
65 
67 
70 
84 
42 
51 

223 
203 
131 

150 

65 
121  I 

67  • 

1 

320 
71 

300  { 
110  i 

520 

300 

45 

74 


S     1,000 
10 


Value 

of  New 

Buildinsjs 


25 

1,000 
75 


50 


10 


10 


1,000 


3,000 


$  25,000 
300 
800 
400 

1,000 

600 

21,000 
2,000 

12,500 

600 

20,000 

1,000 

550 

500 

2,500 

2,000 
2,500 

1,200 

1,500 

500 
600 
550 
1,300 
1,575 
375 
600 

4,200 

4,500 

850 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

400 

6,000 
200 

13,000 
1,050 

12,000 

26,000 

800 

600 


Amount 
of  Loan 


$  4,000 
150 
400 
200 

500 

300 

2,000 
500 

5,000 

300 
5,000 
450 
250 
250 

400 

500 
1,000 

500 

750 

250 
150 
275 
550 
600 
150 
200 

1,000 

1,750 

250 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

200 

3,000 
100 

2,500 
350 

5,000 

2,000 

400 

100 


Total 

County 

Loans 


4,7.50 
500 
300 

2,500 
5,000 


6,250 
400 

1,500 

500 
750 


2,175 

3,000 
1,000 

2,200 
3,100 
2,850 
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Mecklenburg  Covy^TY— Continued. 

No.  1,  Long  Creek 

No.  1,  Mallard  Creek 

No.  2,  Lemley 

No.  1,  Dewese 

No.  4,  Crab  Orchard 

No.  5,  Charlotte 

Davidson,  Dewese.. 

No.  2,  Morning  Star 

No.  1,  Paw  Creek 

No.  1,  Hentersville 

Montgomery  County — ■ 

No.  1,  Biscoe 

Moore  County — 
No.  4,  Mineral  Srpings 

Nash  County — 

No.  1,  Red  Oak 

Sharpsburg 

Northampton  County — ■ 

Rich  .Square 

No.  7,  Garysburg 

Onslow  County — 

No.  2,  Richlands 

No.  3,  Swansboro 

No.  1,  Jacksonville 

No.  7,  .Jacksonville 

Ok-^.nge  County — ■ 

Clarks,  Chapel  Hill.. 

Poplar  Grove,  Little  River 

Hillsboro 

Pamlico  County — • 

No.  1,  No.  2 

No.  2,  (Col.),  No.  3 

No.  1,  No.  1 

No.  2,  No.  2 

No.  2,  No.  1 

Pender  County — 

No.  4,  (Col.),  Holly 

No.  1,  Holly 

Bannerman,  Holly 

No.  3,  Burgaw 

No.  1,  Columbia 

Perquimans  County — 

No.  3,  Belvidere 

No.  6,  Parkville 

No.  4,  Parkville 

Burge.ss,  Bethel 

Pitt  County — 

Ayden 

No.  6,  Winterville 

Polk  County — 

No.  16,  Greens  Creek 

No.  28,  Coopers  Gap 

Randolph  County — 
Charlotte,  Back  Creek 

Richmond  County — ■ 

Hamlet 

No.  6,  Marks  Creek_ 


Number 

of 
Children 


30 
251 

56 
535 

75 
230 
438 


Value 

of  Old 

Buildings 


75 
65 
75 
75 

52 
36 

288 

103 
157 

37 
137 

54 


700 


Value 

of  New 

Buildings 


150 
50 
25 


100 
40 


30 


qo 

35 

37 

42 
74 

117 

25 
25 

41 
7P 

50 

33 

300 

ino 

200 

9M 

103 

60 

500 

65 

670 
1,000 

700 
2,500 
1,700 
5,000 
3,000 
12,000 

250 
2,000 

5,000 

4,000 

15,000 
2,100 

1,600 
3,000 

1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
1,500 

500 

588 

3,614 

1,000 
1,250 

840 
1,250 

800 

600 

400 

1,400 

1,100 

1,200 


Amount 
of  Loan 


500 

25,000 
500 


240 
450 
280 
300 
800 
2,365 
1,500 
700 
125 
310 

1,250 

500 

2,500 
1,000 

800 
900 

750 

500 

1,000 

750 

250 
175 
500 

500 
500 
200 
350 
300 

300 
175 
400 
350 
600 


Total 
County 
Loans 


2,500 

1,250 

690 

345 

690 

345 

690 

345 

4,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,500 

350 

500 

250 

250 

2,000 
250 


14,500 

1,250 

500 

3,500 

1,700 

3,000 
925 


1,8.50 


1,825 

2,285 

6,000 

600 
250 
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Number 

of 
Children 

Value 

of  Old 

Buildings 

Value 

of  New 

Buildings 

Amount 
of  Loan 

Total 

County 

Loans 

Richmond  Covi^ty— Continued. 
No.  7,  Steele..  ..               ..  

45 
40 
30 
60 

220 
96 
365 
220 
125 

1,184 

370 

132 

85 

72 

71 

95 

56 

1,184 

348 
235 

141 

88 
100 

98 
108 
107 

95 
100 
108 

96 

361 

56 

59 

56. 

132 

41 
53 
37 

76 

54 
100 
42 
72 
121 
72 
50 
51 
97 

$ 

S        400 
500 
500 
500 

15,000 
600 

1,500 
15,000 

2,000 

25,000 

3,200 

1,500 

800 

800 

1,600 

1,500 

800 

25,000 

10,000 
2,450 

8,400 

300 
300 
300 
300 
350 
300 
300 
300 
3O0 

21,000 

600 
600 
300 
500 

775 

540 

535 

2,200 

425 
900 
455 
839 
865 
833 
465 
475 
890 

$        200 
200 
250 
200 

2,000 
300 
500 

1,000 
750 

5,000 
450 
400 
250 
250 
500 
400 
250 

5,000 

7,500 
1,000 

2,000 

150 
150 
125 
125 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 

5,000 

250 
250 
150 
250 

350 
100 
100 

800 

211. £0 

400 

200 

410 

432 .50 

416.50 

232.50 

200 

445 

No.  9,  Mineral  Springs                          

No.  3,  Steele 

No.  5,  (Col.),  Rockingham..     

$      3,100 

Robeson  County — 
Red  Springs.  .     __  

No.  6,  Howellsville...        .      

No.  1,  (Col.),  Red  Springs         ..- 

Red  Springs 

No.  1,  Butts.. 

150 

150 
1,000 

4,. 550 

Rockingham  County — 
Spray  Graded  School..  ..  

Ruffin 

No.  4,  Simpsonville...  .                 

No.  3,  Ruffin 

No.  3,  Williamsburg..       _  

No.  5,  Mayo...  . 

75 

40 

30 

150 

No.  9,  Wentworth 

No.  2,  Jameson 

Spray ...      .     

12,500 

Rowan  County — 

No.  3,  China  Grove 

No.  8,  (Col.),  Salisbury            

8,500 

Scotland  County — 
Rockdale,  Williamson 

100 

2,000 

Stokes  County — 
No.    1,  Beaver  Island                   

No.    1,  Yadkin 

No.    4,  Sauratown 

No.    6,  Meadow                               

No.  13,  Quakers  Gap 

• 

No.    8,  Snow  Creek 

No.    1,  Yadkin.                                      

No!    6,  Peters  Creek                                       .     .. 

No.    5,  Sauratown..  ...         

1,300 

SuHRY  County — 
Elkin..                                             

5,000 

Swain  County- 
No.  7,  Charleston..  ..    .         

40 
15 

No.  8,  Charleston 

No.  7,  Nantahala  ..                           

Proctors,  Forney  Creek                         _  

900 

Transylvania  County — 

No.  1,  Little  River 

No.  3,  Hogback                        .     

No.  2,  Hogback                                          ...  

No.  4,  Hogback                        

100 

1,350 

Union  County — 
No.    8,  Marshville                           

No.    9,  Goose  Creek                           .       

40 
10 
50 
40 
150 

No.    3,  New  Salem     •                                       

No.    8,  Sandy  Ridge               

No.    5,  Buford    -..                   

No.    6,  Marshville                               

No.  15,  Monroe                                           

No.    8,  Vance                                                

No.    3,  Vance... 

50 

^  3,000 
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Number 

of 
Children 

Value 

of  Old 

Buildings 

Value 

of  New 

Buildings 

Amount 
of  Loan 

Total 

County 

Loans 

Vance  County- 
No.  1,  Middleburg ... 

120 
235 
111 
125 

61 
304 

73 
500 
300 

109 
47 

260 

65 

73 

104 

156 

58 

100 

120 

93 

90 

85 

65 

160 

95 

65 

65 

79 

5? 

250 
150 
275 
150 
150 

75 
91 

250 

88 

$ 

$    7,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,000 

1,600 
30,000 

1,600 
25,000 
15,000 

500 
500 

1,200 

500 
400 

$    3,500 

1,200 

1,000 

500 

750 

2,500 

800 

5,000 

2,500 

250 
250 

600 

200 
200 
200 
400 
150 
50 
50 
150 
200 
100 
150 
700 
400 
250 
50 
1.50 
300 
325 

3,700 
2,, 500 
1,000 
500 
1,000 

250 
250 

2,000 
150 

Williamsboro  . 

Bona  ^'ista . 

Kittrell 

-S      6,200 

Wake  County- 
No.  2,  Neuse  River... 

No.  2,  Gary .       . 

No.  4,  Marks  Creek 

Wakelon  ...     

No.  1,  (Col.),  House  Creek 

11  .550 

Wahren  County — 
Epworth 

No.  3,  Judkins . 

25 

500 

Wayne  County — 

No.  1,  Grantham...   

600 

Wilkes  County- 
No.  6,  Somers .  . 

40 

No.  5,  Reddies  River. 

400 

2,000 
300 
100 
200 
425 
400 
700 
300 

1,500 
800 
500 
88 
300 
600 
650 

7,800 
6,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 

532 
532 

4,000 
700 

No.  1,  Stanton 

No.  2,  Trap  Hill 

No.  2,  Walnut  Gove.. 

200 

No.  3,  Rocky  Creek 

No.  1,  Lovelace . 

No.  4,  Jobs  Cabin 

100 
25 

No.  6,  Reddies  River. 

No.  3,  Brushy  Mountain. 

No.  1,  New  Castle 

No.  3,  Lovelace.    ..  .  .  . 

53 

No.  6,  Rock  Creek 

4,000 

Wilson  County- 
No.  1,  Stantonsburg.  ._  . 

No.  1,  Black  Creek . 

No.  1,  Toisnot 

No.  2,  Old  Fields 

No.  3,  Old  Fields 

8,700 

Yadkin  County— 
Union  Hill,  East  Bend.. 

Johnson,  East  Bend- 

500 

Yancey'  County — 

No.  1,  Burnsville 

No.  1,  Brush  Creek 

2,150 

Total 

36,442 

18,144 

781,796 

208,985 

208,985 
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Counties 


Total  vSchool 
Population 


Amount 
Apportioned 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe... 

Burke... 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden _ 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven. 

Cumberland. 

Currituck 

Dare._ 

Davidson 

Davie..- 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe... 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir. _. 

Lincoln 

Macon 


9,648 

$           2,984.70 

4,225 

1,307.05 

2,752 

851 .35 

8,600 

2,660.50 

0,958 

2,152.52 

3,663 

1,133.18 

9,758 

3,018.73 

8,221 

2,543.25 

6,475 

2,003.10 

5,105 

1,579.28 

18,675 

5,777.30 

7,091 

2,193.67 

9,492 

2,936.45 

7,286 

2,253.99 

2,072 

641.00 

4,524 

1,399.54 

5,272 

1,630.94 

11,312 

3,499.48 

7,495 

2,318.65 

4,969 

1,537.21 

3,805 

1,177.11 

1,378 

426.30 

10,528 

3,256.94 

9,367 

2,897.77 

8,609 

2,663.28 

12,906 

3,683.24 

2,837 

877.65 

1,725 

533.65 

12,019 

3,718.20 

4,333 

1,340.45 

9,669 

2,991.20 

13,325 

4,122.22 

11,872 

3,672.72 

18,601 

5,754.40 

9,147 

2,829.71 

14,289 

4,420.45 

3,866 

1,195.98 

1,597 

494.05 

8,876 

2,745.88 

4,965 

1,535.97 

20,363 

6,299.50 

13,394 

4,143.57 

8,291 

2,564.90 

7,615 

2,355.77 

5,470 

1,692.20 

5,152 

1,593.82 

4,074 

1,260.33 

2,865 

886.32 

12,944 

4,004.35 

4,897 

1,514.93 

16,042 

4,962.75 

3,218 

995.52 

4,223 

1,306.43 

8,502 

2,630.18 

6,542 

2,023.83 

4,591 

1,420.27 

Distribution  of  $250,000  foe  1915-1916 

Table  XXII.    Record  of  Distribution — Conlimicd. 
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Counties 


Madison 

Martin 

McDowell..-. - 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton- _ 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank _. 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond _ 

Robeson... 

Rockingham .._ 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes .._ 

Surry 

Swain.  _. 

Transylvania.. _ 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Van&e 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga. 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Teacher  Training. 

Total 


Total  School 
Population 


7 
6 
5 
24 
3 
5 
7 

12 
8 
7 
5 
5 
3 
5 
5 
3 
5 
13 
3 
11 
7 

17 

12 

13 

10 

10 

5 

8 

7 

11 

3 

2 

1 

12 

6 

24 

7 

3 

4 

12 

11 

11 

5 

5 


,653 

,302 

,086 

,762 

,745 

,525 

,830 

,394 

,460 

,815 

335 

101 

422 

541 

483 

,764 

696 

,536 

,140 

,544 

,857 

,016 

,751 

,009 

,017 

028 

,759 

077 

237 

,267 

,489 

,889 

,747 

,795 

969 

,063 

,027 

701 

,407 

630 

,639 

,786 

,460 

,028 


Amount 
Apportioned 


2,367.53 
1,949.58 
1,573.40 
7,660.36 
1,158.55 
1,709.21 
2,422.29 
3,834.20 
2,617,18 
2,417.65 
1,650.43 
1,578.04 
1,058.63 
1,714.16 
1,696.22 
1,164.43 
1,762.11 
4,187.50 
971.39 
3,571.25 
2,430.64 
5,264.07 
3,944.65 
4,024.45 
3,098.85 
3,102.25 
1,781.60 
2,498.70 
2,238.84 
;i,485.56 
1,079.36 
893.74 
540.45 
3,958.26 
2,155.93 
7,444.12 
2,173.87 
1,144.94 
1,363.35 
3,907.21 
3,600.64 
3,640.12 
1,689.10 
1,555.46 
1,500.00 

250,000.00 
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Equalizing  Fund,  1915-1916 


TABLE  XXIII.     APPORTIONMENT  OP  STATE  EQUALIZING 

FUND,  1915-1916. 

The  State  Equalizing  Fund  for  the  year  1915-1916  amounted  to  $447,940.45, 
which  was  apportioned  to  ninety-six  counties  to  provide  for  the  salaries  of 
their  teachers  for  a  sufficient  additional  term  to  bring  the  minimum  term 
in  all  the  counties  of  the  State  to  100.5  days.  Below  will  be  found  the  amount 
apportioned  each  county  and  the  number  of  days  additional  term  provided 
by  the  State  Equalizing  Fund.  The  four  counties  that  received  no  apportion- 
ment from  this  fund  had  sufficient  funds  from  regular  county  sources  to  pro- 
vide a  term  of  more  than  the  minimum  term  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  and 
were  not,  therefore,  eligible  to  receive  aid  from  this  fund. 


Counties 

Number  Days 
-Additional 

Term 
Provided 

Amount 
Apportioned 

Alamance                       -.                 

17 

42.8 

37.1 

20.5 

47.75 

28.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.1 

20.5 

18.1 

20.5 

25.75 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

15.5 

20.5 

26.5 

59 

13.5 

20.5 

20.5 

$           5,181.05 

Alexander                                                                        _.  -_ 

6,681.10 

Alleghany      .     .  

3,680.68 

Anson..                                      .          .  .  

4,387.71 

Ashe                                                                                 -      _._..-_ 

11,204.90 

Avery 

3,220.53 

Beaufort                                      _ ...  

6,757.00 

Bertie 

5,068.02 

Bladen..                

4,656.25 

Brunswick                                                            .___ ___. . 

3,558.52 

Buncombe.  .  . 

10,033.40 

Burlve..            .                                -  .  

3,615.05 

Cabarrus                                                                      _          .  .          .... 

4,807.55 

Caldwell ■ 

4,454.43 

Camden _       

1,605.45 

Carteret  .                                                                              .  ..          . 

3,363.37 

Caswell ... 

2,906.60 

Catawba..             

6,649.34 

Chatham...                                                                   ._        .       ... 

4,471.68 

Cherokee 

3,245.35 

Chowan    .                              ..  

2,033.40 

Clay 

698.90 

Cleveland 

7,104.95 

Columbus  -  -       .. .. 

7,419.25 

Craven  ...                                              _       .... . 

3,633.70 

Cumberland .  ... 

6,162.50 

Currituck _ 

2,898.90 

Dare .       .  . 

3,333.65 

4,511.25 

Davie.. 

2,968.05 

6,173.40 

Durham . .  .  

Edgecombe .                        .  .  

16.5 

4,188.35 

Forsyth                                                                                   ........ 

Franklin  _  

20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
14.9 

5, 137. .30 

Gaston    • 

8,474.15 

Gates.. 

2,642.05 

Graham .      .          .                 .        ... .  . 

1,045.40 

5,314.40 

Greene 

2,557.35 

Guilford 

10,855.50 

Halifax 

20.5 
5.5 

5,429.15 

Haywood 

1,019.25 

Equalizing  Fund,  1915-1916 
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Table  XXIII.    An-xual  Appropriation — Continued. 


Counties 


Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee , 

Lenoir 

Lincoln _.. 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg-. 

Mitchell 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico. 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson _.. 

Rockingham... 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania... 

Tyrrell 

LTnion 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 


Number  Days 
Additional 

Term 
Provided 


20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

45 

20.5 

33.75 

17 

20.5 

20.5 

14.3 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

20.5 

14.9 

32.1 

20.5 

20.5 

12.7 


Amount 
Apportioned 


20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
53.2 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
19 

20.5 
18.3 
20.5 
19.5 
20.5 
20.5 
7.5 
15.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
19 

20.5 
20.5 
20.5 
15  5 
25,5 
6.5 
20.5 
29.2 


3,589.90 
2,719.05 
1,996.15 
5,378.90 
8,162.50 
5,706.55 
7,237.95 
2,167.10 
2,888.47 
3,548.95 
4,287.50 
2,675.50 
3,681.70 
1,674.10 
3,440.45 
9,618.65 
4,080.40 
3,180.25 
5,186.60 
3,779.80 


5,175.80 

3,938.45 

4,091.35 

6,810.00 

2,972.70 

3,409.65 

2,360.70 

3,491.80 

8,604.90 

1,712.20 

5,199.05 

4,482.65 

8,011.40 

8,482.45 

8,320.25 

0,201.60 

6,500.95 

1,078.70 

3,431.40 

4,800.95 

6,754.05 

2,844.95 

2,128.60 

1,248.15 

7,796.80 

4,118.10 

12,397.80 
3,969.20 
2,218.45 
2,622.00 
5,344.05 

10,200.20 
1,885.00 
3,1,50.40 
3,949.85 

447,940.45 
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Local-Tax  Disteicts 


TABLE  XXIV.     LOCAL-TAX  DISTRICTS,  1914-1916. 


The  following  list  shows  by  counties  the  number  of  local-tax  districts  in 
each  county,  to  June  30,  1916. 


Total  number  districts  reported  established  during  this  biennial  period 
Total  number  districts  to  June  .30.  1914 

Total  number  districts  to  June  30,  1916 


205 
1,629 


1,834 


Counties 

Number 
Local-tax 
Districts 

Alamance 

27 

3 

Alleehanv                                                                                                   --       -.     -  - 

2 

Anson...     ....  ....       _..       -_  

21 

Ashe                             .           -_ _  . 

6 

Avery                                                                                                     . . 

9 

Beaufort                   ...            .                  .... 

27 

Bertie                                                   ...                            _  .  .     

16 

Bladen                                                   ..                                         . 

21 

Brunswick .......              ...  

11 

Buncombe                                 .    ..     ..  .  _        -  . 

.       47 

Burke                                                                                                             .     -  

5 

Cabarrus . .. .  .     .  

9 

Caldwell                                   .          .                            

6 

Camden                                                                                                        

7 

Carteret                          .       .  .  .  .       .  . 

5 

Caswell                                              .              ..       .        _.          -- 

5 

Catawba                                                                                              

37 

Chatham    _.               .       . . 

18 

6 

Chowan. ....          _  . 

la 

Clav -      

5 

Cleveland                                                                                     .        

16 

45 

Craven . 

20 

20 

Currituck                                                                                                                         

32 

19 

Davidson                                                  .                        . .  .  

15 

Davie                                                                                                       .  .  

5 

Duplin                                                         '                                                                      

23 

16 

24 

10 

Franklin                                                                                                                

19 

Gaston.                                                            

15 

Gates      -                                                                           ...  ...  -- 

10 

Graham                                                                                        .       .  .  

3 

Granville                                                                                                               .  

23 

9 

Guilford                                                                  ...       . 

46 

Halifax                                                                                      

14 

Harnett                                                                                                           .  

25 

Haywood                                                                                                             ._  

11 

Henderson                                                                                                                         .  

25 

Hertford                                                                              

5 

Hoke 

16 

Local-Tax  Districts 
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Table  XXIV.    Local-tax  Districts— Continued. 


Counties 


Hyde - 

Iredell 

Jackson.- 

Johnston 

Jones - 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

Macon. 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow ■ 

Orange - 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania.. 

Tyrrell --- 

Union.. 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren '- 

Washington 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson — . 

Yadkin 

Yancey __- 


Number 
Local-tax 
Districts 


Total. 


22 

25 
24 
54 
5 
21 
16 
14 
13 
5 
12 
30 
41 
12 
11 
36 
35 
15 
22 
18 

8 
14 

3 
27 

1 

1 
20 

6 
39 
25 
63 
18 
11 
22 
32 
11 
i4 
\7 
16 
22 
22 

is 

67 
12 
45 
18 
16 

M 

18 

49 

16 

8 

7 

1,834 
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KEPORT  OF  STATE  INSPECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1914-'15. 

REPORT  OF  STATE  INSPECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1915-'16. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING. 

REPORT  OF  STATE  AGENT  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

REPORT  OF  STATE  AGENT  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

REPORT  OF  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  1914-'15,  AND  1915.'16. 

CIRCULAR  LETTERS  OF  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

SUGGESTED  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  INSPECTOR  OF  PUBLIC 
HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1914-1915 


PART  ONE— RURAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


SUarMARl  OF  THE  TEAR'S  PKOGKESS* 

JTuiuber,  Classification,  and  Distribution  of  Schools. — During  the  scholastic 
year  covered  by  this  report,  1914-1915,  the  number  of  public  high  schools  in 
operation  increased  over  the  preceding  year  from  212  to  214.  Three  schools 
were  discontinued  and  five  new  schools  were  established,  making  a  net  gain  of 
two  in  the  number  in  operation.  The  number  of  schools  reporting  four-year 
courses  increased  from  61  to  89;  the  number  reporting  three-year  courses 
increased  from  74  to  87;  and  the  number  reporting  two-year  courses  de- 
creased from  77  to  38.  There  are  now  only  five  counties  in  which  no  public 
high  schools  are  in  operation,  namely,  Chowan,  New  Hanover,  Pasquotank, 
Perquimans,  and  Watauga. 

Enrollment  and  Attendance. — The  enrollment  this  year  increased  from 
8,316  to  8,986,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  from  6,307  to  6,773.  The 
increase  in  enrollment  over  the  preceding  year  was  670,  or  8  per  cent,  and 
the  increase  in  daily  attendance  was  466,  or  7.4  per  cent.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  from  outside  the  local  districts  increased  from  2,474  to 
2,561;  and  the  number  of  boarding  students  enrolled  increased  from  1,646 
to  1,680. 

Teaching  Force. — The  number  of  teachers  employed  increased  from  406  to 
434,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  several  years,  there  was  urgent 
need  for  more  assistant  teachers  in  many  of  the  more  prosperous  schools. 
In  too  many  cases  inadequate  funds  made  it  impossible  to  meet  this  need. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  total  receipts  this  year  increased  from 
$238,162.30  to  $261,211.32,  and  the  total  expenditures  increased  from  $220,- 
812.99  to  $247,253.59,  making  a  net  increase  of  $23,049.02  in  receipts  and 
$26,440.60  in  expenditures. 

The  average  salary  paid  the  high  school  principal  was  increased  from 
$801.04  to  $837.44.  There  were  50  principals  who  received  $1,000  or  more. 
The  number  who  received  less  than  $500  was  reduced  from  ten  to  five.  The 
total  expenditures  for  principals'  salaries  increased  from  $167,793.27  to 
$177,880.84.  The  amount  expended  for  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  was 
increased  from  $43,329.70  to  $56,653.75. 

The  average  amount  expended  per  student  enrolled  was  $27.52;  the  average 
cost  per  student  in  daily  attendance  was  $36.51. 

length  of  Term. — The  average  length  of  term  per  school  was  31.43  weeks 
as'against  31.8  weeks  for  the  preceding  year.  Or,  taking  the  teacher  as  the 
unit  and  not  the  school,  the  average  length  of  term  was  31.65.  There  were 
18  schools  having  a  term  of  36  weeks,  and  none  having  a  term  of  less  than  28 
weeks,  the  minimum  term  allowed  under  the  law. 


*This  part  of  the  report  pertains  only  to  the  Rural  Public  High   Schools.      For   a   report  of 
the  City  and  Town  High  Schools,  see  Part  Two  of  this  report. 


4  Public  High  Schools,  1914-1915 

Buildings  and  Equipnient. — During  the  past  few  years  considerable  prog- 
ress lias  been  made  in  constructing  new  buildings  better  adapted  to  high 
school  needs,  in  providing  dormitory  facilities,  and  in  improving  in  other 
ways  the  general  environment  and  equipment.  The  principals  of  181  schools 
reported  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  buildings  (not  including  dormi- 
tories and  apparatus)  to  be  worth  $1,093,430;  26  of  these  reported  dormi- 
tories owned  by  the  schools  costing  $115,950.  The  number  of  volumes  of 
fiction  and  reference  books  was  reported  by  156  schools  to  be  25,744;  and  21 
schools  reported  scientific  apparatus  worth  $5,596.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  figures,  many  schools  made  no  report  of  these  items,  although  all 
were  asked  to  report  them. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  OR  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

County  High  School 

Bertie Aulander $  28,000  (Farm-life  School) 

Caldwell Oak  Hill 5,000 

Currituck Poplar  Branch 3 ,  000 

Dare Manteo 6 ,  500 

Guilford Jamestown 25 ,  000  (Farm-life  School) 

Harnett Lillington 30,000  (Farm-life  School) 

Macon lotla 4,500 

Mecklenburg Pineville 23,000  (Farm-life  School) 

Nash Red  Oak 20,000 

Wake Holly  Springs 10,000 

The  schools  reporting  additions,  new  dormitories,  enlargements,  etc.,  are  as 
follows: 

Alamance Hawfields $ (Additions) 

Ashe Helton 600  (Additions) 

Bladen Abbottsburg (Additions) 

Brunswick Southport 1 ,  500  (Additions) 

Catawba St.  James 2 ,  000  (Improvements) 

Star  town 3,000  (Land  and  Dormitory) 

Duplin Teacheys 1 ,000  (Improvements) 

Durham Lowe's  Grove 2,000  (Improvements) 

Granville Stem 250  (Additions) 

Guilford Monticello 2,000  (Dormitory) 

Pleasant  Garden 9 ,  200  (Dormitory) 

Iredell Harmony 2 ,  500  (Dormitory) 

Stanly New  London 500  (Improvements) 

Wake Gary 3 ,  300  (Improvements) 

Wakelon 2,300  (Land) 

Wilson Lucama 1 ,  800  (Improvements) 

Rock  Ridge 4,000  (Improvements) 

Yancey Bald  Creek 1 ,  400  (Improvements) 

Several  other  schools  voted  bonds  for  new  buildings,  as  follows: 

Avery Elk  Park $     8,000 

Beaufort Aurora 10 ,  000 

Gaston Cherryville 20,000 

Orange Chapel  Hill 35,000 

Warren Macon 10, 000 


Public  High  Schools,  1915-1916 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW  AND  THE  NEW 
PLAN  OF  APPOBTIONING  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND 

The  General  Assembly  of  1915  made  several  important  changes  in  the  pub- 
lic high  school  law.  Among  the  more  important  changes  the  following  may- 
be mentioned : 

Maxiinum  aiul  31iuiiiuim  Apportioiiineiits  and  the  Bases  on  Which  Appor- 
tionments are  Made. — The  minimum  apportionment  allowed  was  reduced  from 
$250  to  $200,  and  the  maximum  apportionment  allowed  was  increased  from 
$500  to  $600.  The  State  appropriation  for  high  schools  will  hereafter  be 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  attendance,  number  of  full-time  teachers,  and 
grade  and  character  of  work  done.  A  school  meeting  only  the  minimum  re- 
quirements hereafter  will  receive,  therefore,  from  the  State  only  $200;  and  a 
school  that  measures  up  to  good  standards,  maintains  a  good  attendance,  has 
a  good  building  and  sufficient  equipment  and  teachers,  and  has  the  standard 
term  of  nine  months,  may  receive  as  much  as  $600  from  the  State  fund.  This 
provision  encourages  schools  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  increase  their 
attendance,  to  erect  good  buildings  and  equip  them  properly,  to  organize  their 
work  according  to  proper  standards,  and  to  lengthen  their  terms,  by  pro- 
viding more  liberal  State  aid  for  those  that  do  these  things. 

County  Apportionments. — Heretofore  the  apportionments  made  by  the  coun- 
ties to  the  public  high  schools  have  been  made  under  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  not  under  specific  requirements  of  the  law. 
Hereafter,  by  statutory  requirement,  the  county  must  make  out  of  the  gen- 
eral county  school  fund  to  each  of  its  public  high  schools  receiving  State  aid 
an  apportionment  at  least  equal  to  the  apportionment  made  by  the  State; 
and  it  may  make  a  larger  apportionment  if  the  county  board  deems  it  neces- 
sary and  wise  to  do  so,  but  by  doing  this  the  county's  demands  upon  the  State 
equalizing  fund  cannot  be  increased. 

Provisions  Facilitating  Administration. — There  are  some  provisions  of  a 
minor  nature  that  will  make  the  administration  of  the  high  school  law  a 
little  less  cumbersome.  In  the  first  place,  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  char- 
tered school  that  receives  State  aid  for  high  school  instruction  is  to  serve 
as  high  school  committee  also,  and  the  treasurer  of  such  school  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  serve  as  treasurer  of  the  high 
school  fund,  but  he  shall  receive  no  commission  for  disbursing  the  high 
school  funds  apportioned  by  the  county  and  State. 

Attendance. — Hereafter  a  high  school  must  make  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  at  least  twenty  pupils  for  the  entire  term,  instead  of  ten  as  hereto- 
fore, in  order  to  be  entitled  to  an  apportionment.  This  provision  will  cause 
some  of  the  schools  that  have  been  suffering  from  dry  rot  to  increase  their 
attendance  or  die.  There  are  perhaps  15  or  20  schools  over  the  State  now 
receiving  high  school  apportionments  that  will  have  to  be  discontinued  under 
this  provision,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  can  survive  if  properly 
managed. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  new  regulations  were  adopted 
governing  the  distribution  of  the  State  appropriation  for  high  schools.   These 
Part  III— 1 
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regulations  under  which  apportionments  will  hereafter  be  made  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  letter  which  was  sent  out  under  date  of  June  29th  to  all  the 
high  schools  receiving  State  aid: 

To  THE  County  Sxtperintendext  of  Schools:  As  you  are  aware,  the  Legis- 
lature of  1915  made  several  importaiit  changes  in  the  Public  High  School 
Law.  The  principal  changes  made  are  indicated  below.  At  this  time  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  new  requirements  and  to  suggest  that  you  and 
your  county  board  of  education,  at  your  next  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in 
July,  take  up  the  matter  of  high  school  funds  and  agree  upon  your  appor- 
tionments in  accordance  with  the  new  requirements. 

In  the  first  place,  you  will  note  that  the  law  now  requires  the  State  appro- 
priation for  public  high  schools  to  be  apportioned,  not  on  a  single  basis  as 
heretofore,  but  on  a  triple  basis:  (1)  attendance,  (2)  number  of  full-time 
teachers  in  the  high  school  department,  (3)  grade  and  character  of  work 
done. 

Heretofore  the  average  daily  attendance  required  for  the  term  has  been 
ten  students;  hereafter  the  number  required  is  to  be  twenty  students.  You 
will  also  note  that  the  amended  law  requires  the  county  board  of  education 
to  apportion  out  of  the  general  county  fund  at  least  as  much  to  each  of  the 
high  schools  as  the  State  apportions.  The  Legislature  of  1915  made  no  in- 
crease in  the  appropriation  for  public  high  schools  and  we  shall  not  be  able 
this  year  to  establish  any  new  high  schools  or  to  make  a  complete  readjust- 
ment of  the  apportionments,  as  set  forth  in  the  plan  outlined  below,  nor 
shall  we  be  able  to  allow  the  maximum  apportionment  of  $600  to  any  high 
school  for  the  present.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  let  the  apportionments 
stand  as  made  last  year  in  every  case  where  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  though 
of  course  many  changes  will  be  necessary  under  the  amended  law.  The  only 
fund  we  shall  have  to  reapportion,  therefore,  will  be  the  small  amounts  that 
will  revert  to  the  treasury  for  redistribution  in  the  case  of  schools  whose 
apportionments  are  reduced  or  withdrawn  altogether. 

PUui  of  Apportioning  the  High  School  Fund. — Under  the  new  plan  of 
making  the,  apportionments  to  public  high  schools  the  appropriation  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  roughly  as  follows:  I  Division,  $45,000;  II  Division, 
$20,000;  III  Division,  $10,000. 

I  Division,  $^'io,000.- — The  first  division  will  be  divided  on  the  basis  of 
schools  accepted.  Each  school  will  receive  from  this  division  the  minimum 
apportionment  of  $200.  Any  additional  amount  that  may  be  apportioned 
from  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fund  will  be  conditioned  upon: 
(1)  the  average  daily  attendance  in  excess  of  the  minimum  number  required 
(20);  (2)  the  number  of  full-time  high  school  teachers;  (3)  the  standards 
and  grade  of  work  done  as  explained  below.  The  school  that  merely  meets 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  attendance,  length  of  term,  etc., 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  an  apportionment  from  the  State  high  school  fund 
of  only  $200. 

II  Division,  $20,000. — Those  schools  that  merely  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  law  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any  part  of  the  second 
division  of  the  fund.  This  division  will  be  distributed  among  those  schools 
maintaining  an  average  daily  attendance  considerably  in  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum average  required,  and  employing  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  and 
having  a  reasonable  patronage  from  outside  the  local  school  district. 

///  Division.  $10,000. — This  division  of  the  fund  will  be  apportioned  only  on 
the  basis  of  grade  and  character  of  work  done.  Not  a  large  number  of  schools 
can  share  in  this  division.  In  apportioning  this  division  of  the  fund  the 
object  will  be  to  encourage  the  development  of  standard  high  school  work. 
The  questions  that  will  enter  into  consideration  will  be: 

(1)  Number  of  years  in  course  offered. 

(2)  Number  of  teachers  and  their  qualifications. 

(3)  Length  of  school  year. 

(4)  Length  and  number  of  recitation  periods. 

(5)  Character  of  the  building  and  equipment. 

(6)  Requirements  for  graduation. 
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(7)  The  general  efficiency  of  the  organization,  administration  and 
instruction. 

(8)  Scope  of  patronage. 

Apportionments  to  be  viacle  in  July. — Under  the  new  plan  of  apportioning 
the  high  school  fund  the  apportionments  will  be  made  in  July,  and  before 
an  apportionment  to  any  school  can  be  finally  adjusted  the  following  require- 
ments must  be  met:  (1)  the  principal's  final  report  must  be  in  hand;  (2) 
the  treasurer's  report  of  the  high  school  fund  must  be  in  hand;  (3)  a 
budget  for  the  succeeding  year  must  be  submitted,  showing  the  number  of 
high  school  teachers,  their  salary,  prospective  number  of  high  school 
students,  and  the  school's  facilities  and  equipment  for  meeting  the  demands 
for  high  school  instruction.  (Blank  form  for  this  budget  accompanies  this 
letter.  This  should  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  State  Superintendent 
the  first  Monday  in  July. ) 

Schools  that  last  year  made  an  average  attendance  of  ten  or  more  students, 
but  less  than  twenty,  and  give  promise  of  making  twenty  or  more  next  year, 
may  be  continued  bj^  the  State  Board  of  Education,  if  in  the  discretion  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  it  is  wise  to  continue  them;  but  such  schools 
will  not  be  entitled  to  a  State  apportionment  for  1915-1916  unless  they  make 
the  required  attendance  of  twenty  during  the  first  two  months  of  the  fall 
term. 

Please  go  over  these  matters  very  carefully  with  the  County  Board  of 
Education  at  your  meeting  next  Monday  and  see  that  the  treasurer's  report 
of  the  high  school  fund  and  the  budget  are  sent  in  at  once. 

This  plan  of  apportioning  the  fund  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  distribu- 
ting the  fund  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

The  single  basis  of  apportionment  heretofore  followed  placed  the  small 
school  in  a  backward  community  practically  on  an  equality  with  the  large 
school  in  a  more  progressive  community,  and  this  gave  the  small  school  an 
unfair  advantage  in  thus  allowing  it  to  share  so  nearly  equally  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fund.  The  new  plan  encourages  all  alike  by  furnishing  all 
schools,  large  and  small,  the  stimulus  of  an  increased  apportionment  for  in- 
creased attendance  and  increased  efficiency. 

Some  of  the  small  schools  have  complained  that  the  new  plan  of  appor- 
tioning the  funds  will  work  a  hardship  on  them,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
to  be  discontinued.  It  is  certainly  not  the  purpose  of  the  new  scheme  to 
work  a  hardship  on  any  school  or  to  put  into  effect  regulations  that  will  drive 
any  of  them  out  of  business.  It  is  true  that  fifty  of  the  schools  did  not  last 
year  make  an  attendance  of  twenty,  which  is  required  under  the  amended 
law,  and  these  fifty  schools  are  on  probation  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
fall  term.  If  they  make  the  attendance  during  that  period  the  minimum 
apportionment  of  $200  will  be  continued,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
one  of  them  should"  not  make  it.  There  are  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age 
in  abundance  in  all  our  country  districts,  and  any  school  that  is  really  anx- 
ious to  serve  these  young  men  and  young  women  should  find  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  required  average  daily  attendance.  Those  that  are  content  to  sit 
down  and  do  nothing  beyond  merely  providing  for  local  needs  will  probably 
go  to  the  wall,  but  no  school  that  is  really  and  earnestly  striving  to  fulfill  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  established  need  have  any  fear  of  failure. 

Au  Act  Autlioriziiig  Bonds. — Another  recent  act  of  much  importance  to  the 
high  schools  is  one  authorizing  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  schoolhouses. 
Hereafter  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  a  county,  township,  town,  or  high 
school  district  to  get  special  authority  from  the  Legislature  before  it  can 
issue  bonds  for  school  buildings,  since  this  authority  is  now  granted  in  a 
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general  act  of  State-wide  application.  It  is  entitled  "An  act  to  permit  coun- 
ties, toicnsMps,  and  certain  school  districts  to  issue  bonds  to  build  school- 
houses."  This  is  of  especial  importance  at  this  time  to  scores  of  high  schools 
of  the  State. 

A  large  number  of  public  high  schools  will  under  this  act  vote  bonds  for 
new  buildings  within  the  next  two  years.  But  for  the  enactment  of  this  law 
there  would  have  been  introduced  some  twenty-odd  more  special  bills  au- 
thorizing bonds  for  public  high  school  buildings.  Should  a  high  school 
building  be  burned,  or  should  a  district  become  suddenly  aroused  to  the 
pressing  necessity  for  a  new  building,  steps  can  be  taken  at  once  to  provide 
the  means  by  a  bond  issue  for  a  new  house  without  having  to  wait  two  years 
until  the  General  Assembly  meets  and  then  get  special  authority  to  proceed. 


KEW  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  AND  SCHOOLS  DISCONTINUED  OR 

MOVED 

New  Schools  Established  for  the  Year  1914-15: 

Avery    County     Newland 

Craven    County    Thurman 

Graham    County     ' Robbinsville 

Mecklenburg    County    Pineville 

Moore   County    Eureka 

(Apportionment  transferred  from   Southern  Pines.) 

Schools  Discontiiiued  at  Close  of  Tear  1914-15: 

Catawba  County    St.   James 

Craven    County    ." Thurman 

Cumberland  County   Hope  Mills 

(Apportionment  transferred  to  Eastover.) 
Surry    County     Rockf ord 

New  Schools  Established  for  the  Tear  1915-16: 

Cumberland   County    Eastover 

(Apportionment  transferred  from  Hope  Mills.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS 
Boarding  Students: 

Number  of  boarding  students  enrolled 1,680 

Boys     771 

Girls 909 

Outside  Students: 

Number  of  students  enrolled  from  outside  local  district 2,561 

Boys 1,334 

Girls 1,227 

Pupils  and  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools: 

Pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  operated  in  connection  with 

public  high  schools    *32,654 

Number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  operated  in  connection 

with  public  high  schools   729 

*  Several  of  the  High  School  Principals  did  not  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  school. 
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Cost  Per  High  School  Student: 

Average  cost  per  pupil  enrolled    $27.52 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance  35.01 

rrinoipals'  Salaries: 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $1,000   or  more    50 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $900  or  more,  but  less  than  $1,000  23 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $800  or  more,  but  less  than  $900..  51 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $700  or  more,  but  less  than  $800..  52 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $600  or  more,  but  less  than  $700..  23 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $500  or  more,  but  less  than  $600..  10 

Number  of  principals  receiving  less  than  $500    5 

Average  salary   paid  principals   (not  counting  three  schools  re- 
ceiving students  on  a  tuition  basis)    $837.44 


RURAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS— SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  I 

Schools : 

Number  of  schools  established    214 

Schools  reporting  four-year  courses 89 

Schools  reporting  three-year    courses    87 

Schools  reporting  two-year   courses    38 

Teachers: 

Total  number  of  high  school  teachers  434 

Number  giving  full  time  to  high  school  instruction 340 

Number  giving  part  time  to  high  school  instruction  94 

Number  of  male   teachers    232 

Number  of  female    teachers    202 

Number  of  male    principals    201 

Number  of  female  principals    13 

Enrollment: 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled  8,988 

Boys    enrolled    4,326 

Girls    enrolled    4,660 

Number  of  fourth-year  students  enrolled 609 

Number  of  third-year  students  enrolled  1,494 

Number  of  second-year  students  enrolled    2,631 

Number  of  first-year  students  enrolled  4,252 

Number  of  students  in  four-year  high  schools 4,979 

Number  of  students  in  three-year   high   schools 3,015 

Number  of  students  in  two-year  high  schools 992 

Attendance: 

Total  average  daily  attendance 6,773 

Average  daily  attendance,  boys 3,135 

Average  daily  attendance,  girls 3,638 
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EURAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS— SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  II 

(Number  of  students  pursuing  the  different  branches.) 
Euglish: 

Grammar   4,501 

Composition  and  rhetoric    6,009 

Literature    6,333 

Mathematics : 

Advanced  arithmetic 4,594 

Algebra     6,359 

Plane  geometry   1,425 

Solid   geometry    386 

Trigonometry     4 

History : 

English  history   3,023 

General    history    1,818 

Ancient  history   1,704 

American  history    1,044 

History  of  North  Carolina   344 

Foreign  Languages : 

Latin     6,462 

Greek    3 

French    639 

German    362 

Science: 

Physical  geography    2,134 

Physics 728 

Introduction  to  science    1,835 

•     Agriculture     714 

Botany    349 

Physiology     703 

Chemistry 147 

Sociology      6. 

Miscellaneous : 

Commercial  geography 169 

Drawing     382 

Music 22 

Singing 752 

Civics    241 

Spelling 5,688 

Domestic    science 540 

Education    35 

Economics 10 

Writing    145 

Psychology 17 
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Comineroial  Branches: 

Bookkeeping     93 

Commercial  arithmetic   93 

Shorttiand     51 

Typewriting    123 


RIBAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS— SUADIARY  OF  TABLE  III 

Receipts : 

From  local  taxation  $  81,267.62 

From  private  donations   8,657.96 

From  county  apportionments   75,348.92 

From  State  appropriation    75,140.00 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  year  17,870.58 

Overdrafts  paid  from  local  funds 2.926.24 

Total    receipts    $261,211.32 

Disbursements : 

For  principals'   salaries    $177,880.84 

For  salaries  of  assistant  teachers 56,653.75 

For  fuel,  janitors,  and  incidentals    12,719.00 

Total    expenditures    $247,253.59 


*Balance  on  hand  $  13,957.73 


*This  is  in  fact  not  a  true  balance,  since  there  were  many  outstanding  vouchers  at  the  time 
the  reports  were  rendered. 
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CITY  AND  TOWN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


GENERAL  COMMENT 

City  and  Town  High  Schools  Not  Operated  Under  Public  High  School 
Law. — We  have  in  North  Carolina  two  systems  of  public  high  schools,  or 
rather,  two  parts  of  one  system.  The  city  higli  school  is  organized  as  a  part 
of  the  city  public  school  system,  which  is  operated,  as  a  rule,  under  a  special 
charter,  and  is,  therefore,  independent  of  the  operation  of  the  public  high 
school  law,  unless  approved  as  a  county  high  school  under  section  6  of  this 
law.*  The  city  school  officials  are  not  required  by  law  to  make  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  separate  financial  and  statistical  re- 
port of  their  high  school  department,  and  so  it  is  impossible  to  give  in  detail 
the  complete  and  accurate  information  regarding  the  operation  of  this  part 
of  our  public  high  school  system  that  is  given  for  the  rural  public  high 
schools  which  receive  State  aid. 

New  Buildings  During  Year. — The  reports  of  the  superintendents  show 
that  during  the  past  year  the  towns  and  cities  listed  below  have  erected  new 
buildings  for  their  high  school  department,  or  have  voted  bonds  for  new 
buildings  to  be  erected.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  most  cases  these 
buildings  accommodate  not  only  the  high  school  grades  but  some  of  the  lower 
grades  as  well: 

Beaufort New   building    $18,000 

Burlington Bonds     40,000 

Concord New   building    16.000 

Elkin New   building    25,000 

Greenville Bonds     30,000 

Mt.  Airy Bonds     25,000 

Tabor New    building    10,000 

Other  Information. — The  main  facts  regarding  the  city  and  town  high 
schools  will  be  found  in  Tables  IV  and  V,  Part  Two  of  this  report.  For  the 
progress  report  during  the  past  year  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  abstracts 
from  the  superintendents'  reports  printed  below.  Of  course  this  statement 
of  the  past  year's  progress  is  incomplete,  since  many  of  the  superintendents 
failed  to  report  improvements.  The  list  of  graduates  from  the  city  high 
schools  offering  four-year  courses  are  given  in  Part  Three  of  this  report. 


CITY  AND  TOWN  HIGH  SCHOOLS— SUMMARY  OF  TABLE  IV 

Schools: 

Number  of  schools  reporting   71 

Schools  reporting  four-year  courses    45 

Schools  reporting  three-year  courses    26 


*The  high  srhool  departments  of  the  following  six  towns  and  cities  are  approved  under  this 
section  as  county  high  schools:  Hendersonville,  Laurinburg,  Louisburg,  Marion,  Southport, 
and  Tarboro.  The  .statistics  for  these  six  schools  will  be  found  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III,  giv- 
ing the  statistics  for  the  rural  public  high  schools. 
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Teacliers ; 

Total  number  of  high  school  teachers 339 

Number  giving  full  time  to  high  school  instruction 265 

Number  giving  part  time  to  high  school  instruction 74 

Number  of  male  teachers    127 

Number   of  female  teachers 212 

Number   of  male   principals ■ 69 

Number    of    female    principals 2 

EuroUineiit: 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled 7,797 

Boys  enrolled    3,287 

Girls  enrolled    4,510 

Fourth-year    students    enrolled    704 

Third-year    students    enrolled    1,507 

Second-year    students    enrolled    2,228 

First-year    students    enrolled    3,358 

Attendance: 

Total   average   daily   attendance    6,497 


CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS— SI  3I3IARY  OF  TABLE  Y 

(Number   of   students    pursuing   the    different   branches    in    the    City  High 

Schools.) 
English: 

Grammar     3,733 

Composition  and  rhetoric    3,974 

Literature    5,280 

Matbematics : 

Advanced    arithmetic    2,958 

Algebra     5,616 

Plane    geometry    1,453 

Solid   geometry    330 

Trigonometry     2 

History: 

English  history   1,715 

Ancient    history    1,885 

General    history    1,729 

American    history    1,109 

North   Carolina   history    118 

Foreign  Languages: 

Latin     6,143 

Greek    9 

French 612 

German    725 

Spanish    24 
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Science : 

Physical  geography    2,057 

Physics     633 

Introduction  to  science  764 

Agriculture    153 

Botany    252 

Chemistry    ; 199 

Biology     116 

Physiology     624 

Geology    11 

Sociology   12 

Miscellaneous: 

Commercial  geography 50 

Drawing  623 

Commercial  law  31 

Domestic  science 1,348 

Manual  training 269 

Music 

Singing   1,460 

Civics    179 

Spelling    4,542 

Penmanship  37 

Psychology 

Education 

Economics   12 

Commercial  Branches: 

Bookkeeping   363 

Commercial  arithmetic   228 

Shorthand 246 

Typewriting 194 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


A.— CONSOLIDATED   SOIMARIES   OF   RURAL   AND   CITY 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Geueral  Suniiiiarj  of  Tables  I  and  IV 

Schools:  Rural.       City.       Total. 

Number  of  schools 214 

Schools  reporting  four-year  courses 89 

Schools  reporting  three-year  courses 87 

Schools  reporting  two-year  courses 38 

Teachers: 

Total  number  of  high  school  teachers 434 

Number  giving  full  time  to  high  school  instruc- 
tion    340 

Number  giving  part  time  to  high  school  instruc- 
tion    94 

Number  of  male  teachers 232 

Number  of  female  teachers 202 

Number  of  male  principals 201 

Number  of  female  principals 13 

Enrollment: 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled 8.986 

Boys  enrolled    4,326 

Girls  enrolled    4,660 

Fourth-year  students  enrolled 609 

Third-year  students  enrolled    1,494 

Second-year  students  enrolled   2,631 

First-year  students  enrolled  4,252 

Attendance: 

Total  average  daily  attendance 6,773         6,497       13,270 

General  Summary  of  Tables  II  and  T 

(Number  of  students  pursuing  the  different  branches  in  both  rural  and  city 

public  high  schools.) 

English:  Rural.      City.       Total. 

Grammar    4,501         3,733         8,234 

Composition  and  rhetoric   6,009         3,974         9,983 

Literature 6,333         5,280       11,613 

Mathematics : 

Advanced  arithmetic 4,594         2,958         7,552 

Algebra   6,359         5,616       11,975 
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Rural.  City.  Total. 

Plane  geometry 1,425  1,453  2,878 

Solid  geometry   386  330  716 

Trigonometry  4  2  6 

1 

History : 

English  history 3,023  1,715  4,738 

Ancient  history    1,704  1,885  3,589 

General  history 1,818  1,729  3,547 

American  history  1,044  1,109  2,153 

North  Carolina  History  344  ng  462 

Foreign  Languages: 

Latin    6,462  6,143  12,605 

Greek  , 3  9  12 

French   639  612  1,251 

German    362  725  1,087 

Spanish   24  24 

Science : 

Physical  geography  2,134  2,057  4,191 

Physics 728  633  1,361 

Introduction  to  science 1,835  764  2,599 

Agriculture  714  153  867 

Botany  349  252  601 

Chemistry  147  199  346 

Biology 116  116 

Physiology    703  624  1,327 

Geology   11  il 

Sociology  6  12  18 

Miscellaneous: 

Commercial  geography  169  50  219 

Drawing    382  623  1,005 

Commercial  law  31  31 

Domestic  science 540  1,348  1,888 

Manual  training 63  269  332 

Music    22           22 

Singing    752  1,460  2,212 

Civics    241  179  420 

Spelling   5,688  4,542  10,230 

Penmanship 145  37  182 

Psychology   17          17 

Education   35          35 

Economics 10  12  22 

Commercial  Branches: 

Bookkeeping 93  363  456 

Commercial  arithmetic 93  228  321 

Shorthand     51  246  297 

Typewriting   123  194  317 
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B._SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA,  1915 

These  schools  are  accredited  upon  the  following  bases:  (1)  A  four-year  cur- 
riculum; (2)  three  full-time  teachers;  (3)  minimum  recitation  period  of  40 
minutes;  (4)  14  units  required  for  graduation;  (5)  the  minimum  time  allot- 
ment per  unit,  120  60-minute  hours. 

(Schools  printed  in  italics  are  private  schools.) 

Asheville — • 

^Ashcvillc  School. 

*  Bingham  School. 

*City  High  School. 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute. 

*St.  Genevieve's  Academy. 
Brevard  Institute. 
Gary  High  School. 
Chapel  Hill  High  School. 
Charlotte — ■ 

*City  High  School. 

*Horner  Military  School. 
Concord  High  School. 
Durham — ■ 

*City  High  School. 

*Trinity  Park  School. 
♦Elizabeth  City  High  School. 
Enfield  High  School. 
Flat  Roc'k—'^Fleet  School. 
Fremont  High  School. 
*Goldsboro  High  School. 
Greensboro  High  School. 
Greenville  High  School. 
Henderson  High  School. 
Henderson  ville — - 
High  School. 

*Fassifern  School. 
Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys. 
Jamestown  High  School. 
Laurinburg  High  School. 
Lenoir  High  School. 
Lumberton  High  School. 
Marion  High  School. 
Mars  Hill  College. 
Monroe  High  School. 
*Oak  Ridge  Institute. 
Pleasant  Garden  High  School. 
*Raleigh  High  School. 
Rutherfordton — Westminster  School. 
Salisbury  High  School. 


*  School  accredited  by  the  Asfociation  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  Uie  Southern 
States. 
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Tarboro  High  School. 
*Warreiit07i  High  School. 
Whitsett  Institute. 
♦Wilmington  High  School. 
Wilson  High  School. 
Winston-Salem — 

*City  High  School. 
*8alem  Academy. 


D.— THE  FAR3I.LIFE   SCHOOLS* 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  farm-life  school  and  the  legal  provision  for  its 
support  in  North  Carolina  have  just  been  discussed  by  State  Superintendent 
Joyner.  I  shall  not  go  over  the  ground  covered  by  him,  except  briefly  for  the 
purpose  of  supplementing  here  and  there  some  of  the  things  he  has  already 
told  you.  I  shall  attempt  particularly  to  set  forth  the  development  of  our 
farm-life  schools  during  the  short  period  they  have  been  in  operation.  In 
order  to  make  the  story  as  concrete  as  possible,  I  shall  present  some  seventy- 
five  or  more  lantern  slides  showing  buildings,  dormitories,  barns,  laboratories, 
farms,  stock,  student  groups,  student  activities,  etc.,  and  will  comment  briefly 
on  these  as  we  pass  along  from  school  to  school. 

The  figures  which  I  shall  quote  (see  accompanying  tables)  are  taken  di- 
rectly from  special  reports  furnished  me  within  the  past  three  weeks  by  the 
county  superintendents  and  high  school  principals.  These  figures  may  not  in 
every  instance  be  absolutely  accurate,  though  they  are  approximately  so.  It 
is  quite  likely,  for  instance,  that  the  amounts  reported  as  contributed  by  the 
county  commissioners  are  not  altogether  accurate,  since  some  of  the  boards 
may  give  for  the  current  year  more  or  less  than  the  amount  stated,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  farm-life  school  is,  in  every 
case  except  two,  namely,  Vanceboro  and  Clemmons,  a  department  of  the  pub- 
lic State-aided  high  school,  in  which  department  special  provision  is  made  for 
affording  boys  of  the  country  districts  an  opportunity  to  study  agriculture 
and  certain  allied  subjects,  and  for  affording  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  study 
home  economics  and  certain  related  subjects.  It  should  also  be  understood 
that  the  funds  for  operating  these  special  departments  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  or  farm-life  departments,  are  contributed  by  the  county  and 
the  State,  and  that  these  funds  are  in  addition  to  all  other  school  funds  con- 
tributed from  these  sources.  This  type  of  school  is  known  in  most  States  as 
the  "agricultural  high  school,"  but  with  us  it  has  been  given  the  local  name 
of  farm-life  school.  In  the  farm-life  departments  of  our  high  schools,  how- 
ever, instruction  in  the  farm-life  subjects  is  not  confined  to  the  high  school 
grades;  these  departments  are  open  also  to  pupils  of  the  grammar  and  inter- 
mediate grades  of  the  local  elementary  school  operated  in  connection  with  the 
high  school;  and,  too,  certain  lines  of  extension  work  and  home  project  work 
are  carried  on  in  the  community  not  only  during  the  regular  session,  but 
also  in  vacation  time. 


*Paper  presented  before  the  Joint  Conference  of  County  Superintendents  and  Public  High 
School  Principals,  at  Raleigh,  November  23,  1915. 
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There  are  now  in  operation  seventeen  farm-life  school  departments.  Two 
others  have  been  established,  to  open  in  January,  1916.  making  a  total  of 
nineteen  established  up  to  this  time.  All  but  three  of  these,  namely,  those  of 
Guilford  County,  have  opened  their  doors  for  the  reception  of  students  within 
the  past  two  and  one-half  years.  These  nineteen  schools  are  located  in  six- 
teen counties,  as  follows:  Guilford  has  3,  Wake  has  2,  Durham,  Iredell, 
Craven,  Robeson,  Harnett,  Nash,  Wilson,  Rowan,  Gaston,  Forsyth,  Moore, 
Mecklenburg,  Bertie,  and  Catawba  have  one  each.  As  will  be  seen  (see  plate 
attached),  they  are  distributed  over  the  central  part  of  the  State — from 
Craven  and  Bertie  in  the  east  to  Catawba  in  the  west.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  eventually  every  county  in 
the  State  shall  have  at  least  one  such  school. 

The  present  value  of  the  nineteen  high  school  plants,  including  equipment 
of  all  kinds,  in  connection  with  which  the  farm-life  departments  are  oper- 
ated, is  $419,452.  Improvements  and  additions  made  during  the  past  year 
amount  to  $178,440.  The  school  buildings  proper  of  these  nineteen  schools 
are  worth  $240,173,  and  the  dormitories  in  connection  with  them  are  worth 
$99,712.  They  own  698  acres  of  land  worth  $44,640,  barns  worth  $9,590,  stock 
and  equipment  worth  $9,996.  Last  year  there  was  spent  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  particular  departments  $38,650,  contributed  by  the  State  one-half  and 
by  the  counties  one-half.  For  the  current  year  the  operating  expenses  of 
these  departments  will  be  $63,500. 

(See  accompanying  statistical  tables  for  the  figures  upon  which  the  facts 
and  figures  given  in  the  lecture  were  taken.  Following  the  foregoing  intro- 
ductory statment  about  75  slides  were  shown.  As  these  were  thrown  on  the 
screen  the  lecture  took  the  form  of  running  comment  as  an  imaginary  trip 
was  made  to  the  different  schools.) 


FARM-LIFE   SCHOOLS 

Schools  Established,  Their  Attendiince,  Cost  of  Maintenance,  Recent 
Iiiiprovemeiits,  and  Present  Yalue  of  Plant 

Number  of  schools  established  to  date  (November,  1915) 19 

Number  of  schools  now  running 17 

Number  of  schools  running  last  year 13 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1914-'15   (boys,  559;  girls,  584) 1,143 

Spent  for  maintenance,  1914-'15 $  35,250 

Estimated  operating  expenses,  1915-'16 63,500 

Improvements  made  last  year 178,540 

Present  value  of  school  plants 419,452 

Dates  of  Opening 

September,  1911 — Jamestown,  Monticello,  Pleasant  Garden. 

September,  1913 — Cary,  Wakelon,  Lowe's  Grove,  Harmony. 

November,  1913 — Vanceboro. 

September,  1914 — Philadelphus,  Lillington,  Red  Oak,  Rock  Ridge. 

January,  1915 — China  Grove. 

September,  1915 — Dallas,  Clemmons. 

October,  1915 — Eureka,  Startown. 

January,  1916 — Pineville,  Aulander. 


REPORT   OF  THE  STATE  INSPECTOR  OF 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  1915-1916 


RURAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TEAR'S  PROGRESS* 

Jfiimber,  Classification,  and  Distribution  of  Schools. — During  the  scholastic 
year  covered  by  this  report.  1915-1916,  there  were  212  public  high  schools  in 
operation  receiving  State  aid.  Three  schools  were  discontinued,  and  one  new 
school  established,  making  a  net  decrease  of  two  in  the  number  in  operation. 
The  number  of  schools  reporting  four-year  courses  increased  from  89  to  114; 
the  number  reporting  three-year  courses  decreased  from  87  to  77;  and  the 
number  reporting  two-year  courses  decreased  from  38  to  21.  There  are  now 
only  five  counties  in  which  no  public  high  schools  are  in  operation,  namely, 
Chowan,  New  Hanover,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  and  Watauga. 

Enrollment  and  Attendance. — The  enrollment  this  year  increased  from 
8.986  to  10,379,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  from  6,773  to  7,873.  The 
increase  in  enrollment  over  the  preceding  year  was  1.390.  or  15.50  per  cent, 
and  the  increase  in  daily  attendance  was  1,100,  or  16.24  per  cent.  The  number 
of  students  enrolled  from  outside  the  local  districts  increased  from  2,561  to 
3,053  and  the  number  of  boarding  students  enrolled  increased  from  1,680  to 
1,947. 

Teacliinj?  Force. — The  number  of  teachers  employed  increased  from  434  to 
464,  and,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  several  years,  there  was  urgent 
need  for  more  assistant  teachers  in  many  of  the  more  prosperous  schools. 
In  too  many  cases  inadequate  funds  made  it  impossible  to  meet  this  need. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  total  receipts  this  year  increased  from 
$261,211.32  to  $265,534.73,  and  the  total  expenditures  increased  from  $247,253.59 
to  $256,251.73,  making  a  net  increase  of  $4,323.41  in  receipts  and  $8,998.14  in 
expenditures. 

The  average  salary  paid  the  high  school  principal  was  increased  from 
$837.44  to  $840.35.  There  Avere  55  principals  who  received  $1,000  or  more. 
The  number  who  received  less  than  $500  was  reduced  from  five  to  four.  The 
total  expenditures  for  principals'  salaries  increased  from  $177,880.84  to  $178.- 
154.61.  The  amount  expended  for  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  was  in- 
creased from  $56,653.75  to  $64,591.77. 

The  average  amount  expended  per  student  enrolled  was  $24.69;  the  average 
cost  per  student  in  daily  attendance  was  $32.55. 

Length  of  Term. — The  average  length  of  term  per  school  was  31.3  weeks  as 
against  31.43  weeks  for  the  preceding  year.  Or,  taking  the  teacher  as  the 
unit  and  not  the  school,  the  average  length  of  term  was  31.51.  There  were 
21  schools  having  a  term  of  36  weeks,  4  having  a  term  of  34  weeks,  132 
having  a  term  of  32  weeks,  12  having  a  term  of  30  weeks,  5  having  a  term 
of  29  weeks,  37  having  a  term  of  28  weeks  and  one  having  a  term  of  less 

*Note  on  Page  20. 
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than  28  weeks,  the  minimum  term  allowed  under  the  law.  This  school  was 
cut  short  by  an  epidemic  of  smallpox. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  campaign  for  better  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  the  high  schools  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  several 
years  has  gone  on  unabated.  Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  way  of 
constructing  new  buildings  better  adapted  to  high  school  needs,  in  providing 
dormitories,  in  enlarging,  remodeling,  and  otherwise  improving  old  buildings 
already  in  use,  and  in  providing  better  equipment.  This  campaign  must  go 
on  until  every  high  school  receiving  State  aid  is  well  housed  in  a  modern 
building  that  is  sufficiently  equipped  to  enable  the  school  to  do  well  the  work 
it  undertakes  to  do. 

During  the  last  year  (up  to  December  15,  1916)  new  buildings  for  20 
schools  have  been  erected,  or  are  now  under  construction,  totaling  a  cost  of 
$285,200;  39  schools  now  own  46  dormitories  worth  $174,200  as  against  26 
schools  owning  dormitories  worth  $115,950  a  year  ago;  24  schools  report 
scientific  apparatus  worth  $9,561,  as  against  21  reporting  apparatus  worth 
$5,596  a  year  ago;  146  schools  report  that  they  have  29,176  volumes  of  refer- 
ence works  and  fiction  as  against  25.744  such  volumes  reported  by  156  a  year 
ago.  The  total  expenditures  during  the  past  year,  and  up  to  December  15,  for 
new  buildings,  dormitories,  additions  to  old  buildings,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$348,350.  Eleven  other  schools  have  made  provision  for  erecting  new  build- 
ings not  yet  been  begun  that  will  cost  $151,000.  Of  course  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  buildings  in  which  these  State-aided  high  schools  are  housed 
are  used  also  to  accommodate  the  elementary  schools  of  the  communities  in 
which  the  high  schools  are  located.  The  following  tables  will  show  the 
schools  that  have  erected  new  buildings,  improved  old  ones,  provided  dormi- 
tories, etc.,  and  the  amount  spent  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the  total  value  of 
the  school  plants. 


TALUE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  PLANTS 

(At  close  of  school  year.) 

Value  of  Main  Buildings   (210  schools) $  1,385,500 

Value  of  46  dormitories  owned  by  39  schools 174,200 

Value  of  210  school  plants    1,888,100 

Cost  of  improvements  since  last  report 348,350 

(Up  to  December  15.) 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  .\XD  PLANTS  OF  DIFFERENT  VALUES 


Valued  at 

School 
Building 

Entire 
Plant 

Less  than  $1,000 

• 

5 
80 
39 
41 
17 
11 

3 
11 

3 

1 

From  S  1,000  to  $  2,500... 

59 

From  $  3,000  to  S  4, .500 

40 

From  S  5,000  to  $  9,500 

42 

From  SIO, 000  to  $24.000'. .       

26 

From  $15,000  to  Slfl.OOO  . 

12 

From  820,000  to  $14,000. 

From  $25,000  to  $34,000 

14 

From  $35,000  to  $44,000. .          .     

6 

From  $45 ,  000  t  o  $50 ,  000. . 

3 

Values  not  given  for 

2 

2 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 
(June  30.  191.5  to  December  1.5,  1916) 


Avery Elk  Park S 

Beaufort Aurora 

Buncombe Barnardsville 

Caldwell. Oak  Hill 

Cleveland Grover 

Currituck Poplar  Branch 

Gaston Belmont 

Gaston Cherry  ville 

Halifax.-.- Enfield 

Haj^ood Rock  Hill 

Johnston Benson 

Lenoir Pink  Hill 

Mecklenburg Huntersville 

Mitchell Spruce  Pine 

Moore Eureka 

Orange.- Chapel  Hill 

Polk Columbus 

Sampson Salemburg 

Surry White  Plains 

Warren Macon-- 


10,000 New 

,S,000 New 

10.000 New 

12,000 ...New 

6.700 New 

10,000 New 

3.5,000 New 

25,000 New 

25,000 New 

4,000 New 

30,000 ---New 

7,500 New 

20.000 New 

5,000 New 

5,000 New 

40,000 New 

8,000 New 

8,000 New 

4,000 New 

12,000 New 


building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 
building 


completed. 

completed. 

nearly  ready. 

completed. 

ready. 

begun. 

completed. 

completed. 

begun. 

completed. 

completed. 

completed. 

begun. 

nearly  ready. 

completed. 

completed. 

begun. 

ready. 

nearly  ready. 

ready. 


285,200 


OLD  BUILDINGS  ENLARGED,  REMODELED,  OR  IMPROVED,  DORMITORIES  ERECTED, 

ETC. 


Bl  aden- .  _ Abbot  tsburg. . 

Franklin .Justice 

Hertford .\hoskie 

Lenoir LaGrange 

Macon Higdonville-.. 

Moore Eureka 

Onslow Richlands 

Onslow Jackson  ville. - 

Person Bushy  Fork-.. 

Richmond Roberdel 

Stokes King 

Stokes Walnut  Cove- 
Wake Gary 

Wake Wakelon 

Wilson Rock  Ridge.  - 


5,000 

2. .500 

6,100 

2,500 

4.000 

4,000 

3,000 -- 

8.000 

1.000 

2,000 

3,000 

3,750 

10.000-.- -Dormitory  ready. 

8,000 Dormitory  nearly  ready. 

2 , 000 Dormit ory  ready . 


64,850 


NEW  BUILDINGS  PROVIDED  FOR  BY  BONDS  OR  OTHERWISE  NOT  YET  UNDER  CON- 
STRUCTION 


Beaufort Pantego 

Bladen Bladenboro 

Buncombe- Mount  CarmeL 

Nash Castalia 

Pitt Bethel 

Tyrrell Columbia 

Hoke Raeford 

Martin Williamston 

Sampson Newton  Grove. 

Sampson Salemburg 

Yadkin Booneville 


5,000  (bonds)  for  dormitory. 
20,000  (bonds)  for  new  building. 
12,000  (bonds)  for  new  building. 
10,000  (bonds)  for  new  building. 
20,000  (bonds)  for  new  building. 

8,000  (bonds)  for  new  building. 
35,000  for  new  building. 
25,000  (bonds)  for  new  building. 

3,000  (bonds)  for  new  building. 

5,000  (bonds)  for  new  dormitory. 

8,000  (bonds)  for  new  building. 


151,000 
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SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  ACTIVITIES  SINCE  LAST  REPORT 

(Up  to  December  15,  1916.) 

Cost  of  20  new  buildings  erected  or  under  construction $  285,200 

Cost  of  3  new  dormitories  and  improvements  on  12  old  buildings. . .  64,850 
Provisions   made   for   11   new   buildings   and   dormitories   not   yet 

begun 151,000 


Total   value   of   improvements    made    or   provided    for   up    to 
December  15   $     501,050 


COMMENTS,  SUGGESTIONS,  AND  REC0M3IENDATI0NS 

In  our  present  school  system  there  are  three  classes  of  schools  operated 
at  public  expense  that  are  undertaking  to  do  high  school  work.  These  three 
classes  are  (1)  the  high  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  operated  under  special 
charters,  (2)  the  rural  public  high  schools  which  receive  State  aid  for  high 
school  instruction,  and  (3)  the  public  schools  of  the  villages  and  country 
districts  having  two  or  more  teachers  but  not  falling  rn  either  of  the  two 
former  classes. 

The  first  named  class,  the  city  and  town  high  schools,  are  independent  of 
the  operations  of  the  public  high  school  law.  They  are  not  required  to  keep 
definite  records  or  to  make  separate  reports  of  their  operations,  functional, 
financial,  or  otherwise;  they  are  not  required  to  measure  up  to  any  standard 
of  excellence,  or  to  follow  systematic  courses  of  instruction,  or  to  have 
licensed  teachers.  They  are,  in  a  word,  so  far  as  the  public  high  school  law 
is  concerned,  a  law  unto  themselves.  There  are  about  ninety  such  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  10,000  pupils. 

In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  these  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  under  compe- 
tent supervision,  and  many  of  them  measure  up  to  good  standards  of  efficiency. 
A  few  of  them  are  doing  a  superior  grade  of  work.  Most  of  them,  however, 
need  to  maintain  better  standards,  to  select  their  teachers  with  more  care, 
and  to  follow  more  systematic  courses  of  instruction.  The  State  certainly 
ought  to  know  what  they  are  doing,  what  high  school  instruction  is  costing 
in  these  schools,  wherein  they  are  falling  short,  what  should  be  expected  of 
them,  and  wherever  possible  cooperate  with  them  in  the  solution  of  their 
problems  in  the  way  of  helping  them  to  elevate  their  standards  and  increase 
their  efficiency.  Further  facts  and  statistics  about  the  city  and  town  high 
schools  will  be  found  in  Part  Two  of  this  report. 

The  second  named  class.  State-aided  rural  high  schools,  212  in  number 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  10,000,  are  required  to  meet  certain  minimum 
standards  before  receiving  aid  from  the  State.  These  standards  are,  to  be 
sure,  at  present  rather  low,  but  they  are  advancing.  Some  of  the  State's 
best  high  schools  at  present  are  to  be  found  in  this  class.  "We  do  know  what 
these  schools  are  doing,  for  they  are  required  to  keep  definite  records  and 
to  render  complete  reports  annually.  The  State  has  an  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  cooperate  with  them  in  an  intelligent  way  that  has  proved  helpful 
to  them  and  has  enabled  them  to  go  forward  in  the  past  few  years  at  a 
remarkably  rapid  rate.    The  development  of  this  system  of  schools  has  been 
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brought  about  largely  by  bringing  into  them  a  body  of  active  young  men 
and  women  of  superior  training  and  ideals  as  principals  and  teachers.  They 
have  been  trained,  most  of  them  at  least,  in  our  best  institutions,  and  are 
men  and  women  of  superior  scholarship  and  ideals,  wide  awake,  enthusi- 
astic about  their  work,  and  have  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperative  helpfulness. 
They  know  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  are  studying  their  problems,  and  are 
doing  all  in  their  powder  to  make  the  country  high  school  function  in  a  help- 
ful way  in  our  educational  system.  The  facts  and  statistics  about  this  part 
of  our  school  system  will  be  found  in  Part  One  of  this  report. 

The  third  class  of  schools  are  purely  local  in  character,  unorganized,  and, 
as  a  rule,  inefficient.  There  are,  however,  some  of  these  schools  in  the  more 
progressive  counties,  like  Wake,  Durham,  Guilford,  Mecklenburg,  and  Bun- 
combe, that  are  maintaining  good  standards  and  doing  a  good  grade  of  work. 
There  are  about  800  schools  in  the  State  falling  in  this  class.  They  enrolled 
last  year  possibly  10,000  pupils  doing  some  high  school  work  of  varying 
degrees  of  efficiency.  A  number  of  these  schools  if  developed  can  be  made 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  our  educational  system,  though  most  of  them 
should  not  attempt  high  school  instruction  at  all.  In  too  many  cases  they 
are  attracting  boys  and  girls  of  the  home  communities  that  should  be  in  the 
better  organized  State-aided  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  three  classes  of  secondary  schools  operated  at  public 
expense,  there  are  many  schools  of  secondary  grade  under  private  and  church 
control.  The  number  of  these  as  well  as  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
In  them  are  matters  of  speculation.  Some  of  these  schools  maintain  good 
standards  and  turn  out  a  good  product.  Conspicuous  among  this  class  are 
the  Asheville  School,  the  Bingham  School  at  Asheville,  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 
Trinity  Park  School,  and  Warrenton  High  School.  Most  of  these  schools, 
however,  are  forced  for  financial  reasons  to  employ  teachers  at  ridiculously 
low  salaries  and  then  overload  them  with  work.  There  are  some  of  these 
schools  having  50  or  60  pupils  per  teacher.  The  result  is  crowded  classes, 
overworked  teachers,  and  poor  work. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  high  schools  operated  at  public 
expense.  There  is  needed  a  comprehensive  policy,  a  plan  backed  by  law,  that 
will  recognize  in  some  way  all  worthy  high  schools  operated  at  public  ex- 
pense, city  and  rural,  and  that  will  make  possible  the  development  of  good 
high  schools  where  high  schools  are  needed  and  prevent  the  multiplication 
of  weak  high  schools  where  high  schools  are  not  needed.  It  is  impossible 
to  build  up  an  efficient  high  school  in  every  cross-roads  community.  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  concentrate  our  efforts  in  each  county  at  a  few  centers 
where  there  is  a  quickened  school  interest,  intelligence,  and  available  means, 
all  of  w^hich  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  schools  of  the  right  kind. 
It  migh  be  advisable  to  extend  State  aid  to  all  well  organized  and  well  man- 
aged four-year  high  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  admit  pupils  to  the 
high  school  grades  from  the  country  districts.  State  aid,  of  course,  to  be  given 
under  the  requirements  of  the  public  high  school  law  and  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  attendance  from  outside  the  local  district.  This  matter,  I  think,  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  rural  public  high  schools  that  receive  State  aid  are  not  State  schools 
in  the  sense  that  the  State  should  be  looked  to  to  furnish  the  greater  part 
of  the  funds  with  which  to  operate  them.  The  main  burden  of  support  must 
fall  on  the  counties  and  the  local  communities  in  which  these  schools  are 
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located.  A  State  appropriation  for  high  schools  that  would  check  local 
initiative  on  the  part  of  communities  and  counties  and  cause  them  to  look 
to  the  State,  rather  than  to  themselves,  as  the  principal  source  of  support 
would  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  And  the  greater  burden  of  sup- 
port does,  under  our  present  plan,  fall  upon  the  counties  and  the  local  com- 
munities in  which  the  high  schools  are  located.  From  these  sources  come 
over  two-thirds  of  the  funds  raised  for  maintenance  and  all  the  funds  raised 
for  buildings  and  equipment.  State  support  must  be  sufficient,  however,  to 
stimulate  and  to  encourage  local  initiative  and  effort,  and  sufficient  to  enable 
the  State  to  direct  and  to  guide  the  high  school  work  along  right  lines.  If 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  econo- 
mics are  thought  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  country  high  school  curricu- 
lum, and  it  appears  that  country  communities  will  not  be  likely  of  their  own 
accord  to  introduce  these  courses,  then  a  part  of  the  State  appropriation 
used  to  stimulate  local  initiative  and  to  encourage  local  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion could  be  made  to  yield  large  returns.  If  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State  it  is  thought  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  education  in  general, 
and  of  secondary  education  in  particular,  to  hold  in  the  service  of  the  country 
high  schools  young  men  and  women  of  the  best  training  and  ideals,  then  a 
part  of  the  appropriation  used  to  increase  the  salaries  of  such  men  and 
women  in  order  to  retain  their  services  for  a  series  of  years  would  yield  a 
large  return.  If  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  high  school  buildings 
properly  arranged,  well  constructed,  and  adequately  equipped  with  library 
facilities  and  apparatus  for  science  work  are  regarded  as  modern  necessities 
in  educational  work,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  communities  and  counties  will 
pay  the  proper  regard  to  these  matters  unless  they  are  required  to  do  so, 
then  a  part  of  the  appropriation  set  aside  to  be  given  only  to  schools  pro- 
viding such  buildings  and  equipment,  or  even  to  enable  them  to  provide,  say, 
libraries  and  apparatus,  could  be  made  to  yield  a  large  return. 

The  State  appropriation  should,  in  a  word,  be  used  for  four  important 
purposes:  (1)  to  stimulate  counties  and  communities  to  initiate  new  and 
necessary  lines  of  work  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  undertake  of  their 
own  accord,  as,  for  example,  putting  in  courses  in  home  economics,  agri- 
culture, and  teacher  training;  (2)  to  encourage  counties  and  communities 
to  inaugurate  new  and  necessary  policies,  which  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  put  into  practice  if  left  without  direction,  as,  for  instance,  putting  the 
high  school  principals  on  salary  the  year  round;  (3)  to  encourage  schools 
to  maintain  higher  standards  of  excellence,  as,  for  example,  lengthening  the 
school  term,  organizing  the  work  on  a  sounder  basis,  employing  better  teach- 
ers, paying  better  salaries,  etc.;  (4)  to  equalize  in  some  measure  opportunities 
for  high  school  training  by  helping  to  support  good  high  schools  where  they 
are  needed  in  counties  and  communities  that  have  not  the  funds  necessary 
to  maintain  good  high  schools. 

In  order  to  enable  the  high  schools  to  continue  their  progress  in  the  direc- 
tions here  hinted  at,  it  is  imperative  that  the  incoming  Legislature  be  asked 
to  increase  the  appropriation  from  $75,000  to  $150,000.  There  has  been  no 
increase  in  this  appropriation  since  1911.  In  the  meantime  the  attendance 
has  almost  doubled  and  new  demands  have  arisen  that  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  in  any  adequate  way  unless  increased  funds  can  be  secured.  The  de- 
mands   this    year    from    schools    sorely    in    need    of    additional    assistance 
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amounted  to  nearly  $150,000,  and  these  demands  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  introduction  of  the  new  lines  of  work  suggested  below  in  my  recom- 
mendations. 

Recommeiulatioiis 

1.  That  the  State  appropriation  for  public  high  schools  be  increased  to 
$150,000. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  for  putting  high  school  principals  on  salary  the 
year  round  where  this  is  feasible  and  that  school  officials  be  encouraged  to 
retain  the  services  of  successful  principals  for  a  series  of  years. 

3.  That  provision  be  made  for  establishing  elementary  teacher  training 
courses  in  connection  with  a  number  of  the  stronger  high  schools. 

4.  That  schools  be  encouraged,  by  increased  apportionments,  or  by  special 
apportionments  for  these  specific  purposes,  to  provide  suitable  libraries  and 
suitable  quarters  and  equipment  for  courses  in  science,  home  economics,  and 
agriculture. 

5.  That  city  and  town  high  schools  maintaining  good  four-year  courses  be 
permitted  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  high  school  appropriation,  under 
the  general  high  school  law,  and  that  apportionments  to  such  schools  be 
conditioned  primarily  on  their  attendance  from  the  country  districts. 

6.  That  school  officials,  city  and  rural,  be  encouraged  to  maintain  standard 
four-year  high  schools,  and  that  they  be  required  to  construct  all  high  school 
buildings  in  accordance  with  sound  principles  of  school  architecture  and  to 
equip  them  adequately  for  the  work  they  undertake  to  do. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED  AND  SCHOOLS  DISCONTINUED 

OR  MOVED 

New  School  Established  for  the  Year  191o-'16: 

Cumberland  County Eastover 

(Apportionment  transferred  from  Hope  Mills). 

Schools  Discoiitimied  at  End  of  Year  1915-'16: 

Bertie  County Mars  Hill 

Franklin  County   Louisburg 

Nash  County  Castalia 

Sampson  County   Garland 

(Apportionment  transferred  to  Salemburg). 
Scotland  County  Mason's  Cross 

New  Schools  Established  for  the  Year  1916-'17: 

Alleghany  County  Piney  Creek 

Caswell  County   Yanceyville 

Franklin  County Justice 

Lenoir  County  Pink  Hill 

Sampson  County  Salemburg 

Surry  County White  Plains 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS 

Boarding  Students: 

Number  of  boarding  students  enrolled 1,947 

Boys 1,098 

Girls   849 

Outside  Students: 

Number  of  students  enrolled  from  outside  local  district 3,053 

Boys    1,430 

Girls    1,623 

Pupils  and  Teacliers  in  Elementary  Schools: 

Pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  operated  in  connection  with 

public  high  schools* 43,756 

Number  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  operated  in  connection 

with  public  high  schools   1,216 

Cost  Per  High  School  Student: 

Average  cost  of  pupil  enrolled   $24.69 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  daily  attendance    32.55 

Principal's  Salaries: 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $1,000  or  more 55 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $900  or  more,  but  less  than  $1,000.  24 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $800  or  more,  but  less  than  $900.  .  48 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $700  or  more,  but  less  than$800.  .  49 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $600  or  more,  but  less  than  $700 .  .  25 

Number  of  principals  receiving  $500  or  more,  but  less  than  $600. .  7 

Number  of  principals  receiving  less  than  $500 4 

Average  salary  paid  principals $840.35 


RUKAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Schools : 

Number   of   schools   established    212 

Schools  reporting  four-year  courses 114 

Schools  reporting  three-year  courses    77 

Schools  reporting  two-year  courses 21 

Teachers : 

Total  number  of  high  school  teachers 464 

Number  giving  full  time  to  high  school  instruction 352 

Number  giving  part  time  to  high  school  instruction 112 

Number  of  male  teachers 250 

Number  of  female    teachers   214 

Number  of  male  principals  202 

Number  of  female  principals  10 

P  'Several  of  the  High  School  Principals  did  not  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  elementary  school. 
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Enrolluient: 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled 10,379 

Boys  enrolled    5.080 

Girls  enrolled    5,299 

Number  of  fourth-year  students  enrolled 822 

Number  of  third-year  students  enrolled 1,836 

Number  of  second-year  students  enrolled 2,868 

Number  of  first-year   students    enrolled 4,853 

Number  of  students  in  four-year  high  schools 6,563 

Number  of  students  in  three-year  high  schools 3,047 

Number  of  students  in  two-year  high  schools 769 

Attendance : 

Total  average  daily  attendance 7,873 

Average  daily  attendance,  boys 3,696 

Average  daily  attendance,  girls 4,177 

Ciradnates  1916: 

Boys    179 

Girls    287 

Total 466 


.      RURAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

(Number  of  students  pursuing  the  different  branches). 
Eng'lish: 

Grammar 5,419 

Composition  and  rhetoric 5,995 

Literature   6,674 

Mathematics : 

Advanced  arithmetic  5,358 

Algebra    6,600 

Plane  geometry  1,613 

Solid    geometry 398 

History: 

English  history  3,388 

General  history  2,231 

Ancient  history  1,875 

American  history   1,138 

History  of  North  Carolina 181 

Foreign  Langnages: 

Latin    6,967 

Greek    4 

French   794 

German    391 

Spanish    22 
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Science: 

Physical  geography    2,537 

Physics 801 

Introduction  to  science 2,166 

Agriculture  636 

Botany   464 

Physiology    633 

Chemistry 320 

Miscellaneous: 

Commercial  geography   69 

Drawing 425 

Music    48 

Singing    336 

Civics   248 

Spelling   6,468 

Domestic  science 1,236 

Education    54 

Economics 40 

Writing    271 

Psychology    31 

Commercial  Branches: 

Bookkeeping 38 

Commercial  arithmetic  78 

Shorthand  32 

Typewriting S3 


RUKAL  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Receipts : 

From  local  taxation    $  89,027.58 

From  private    donations    7,228.51 

•  From  county  apportionments  78,047.24 

From  State  appropriation   76,250.00 

Balance  on  hand  from  last  year 11,452.92 

Overdrafts  paid  from  local  funds 3,528.48 

Total  receipts $     265,534.73 

Disbursements: 

For  principals'  salaries $     178,154.61 

For  salaries  of  assistant  teachers 64,591.77 

For  fuel,  janitors,  and  Incidentals 13,505.35 

Total  expenditures  $     256,251.73 

♦Balance  on  hand $         9,283.00 

*This  is  in  fact  not  a  true  balance,  since  there  were  many  outstanding  vouchers  at  the  time  the  re- 
ports were  rendered. 
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15 

38 
30 

17 
9 

34 
21 

4 

9 

17 
15 

4 
14 

Oak  Hill 

Camden 

South  Mills. 

39 

39 

39 

26 

39 

8 

5 

14 

12 

8 

5 
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and  ths  Number  of  Students  Pursuing  the  Different  Branches. 


Foreign                                   Science 
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Commercial 
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31 
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26 

36 

30 

10 

7 

32 

13 

13 

18 

---- 

7 

18 

54 

7 
8 

77 

19 

9 

7 

10 

33 

25 

123 

19 

5 

.... 

.... 



.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

21 

24 
20 

182 

26 

34 

2 

1 

9 

8 

14 

9 

81    8« 

19 

32 

17 

19 

.... 

2 

39 

93 
32 

12 

26 

48 

32 

5 

15 

7 
7 
6 

37 

4 

. 

26 
14 

10 

4 

35 

9 

103 

33 

11 
5 

17 
26 
28 

101 

13 

4 

19 

37 

13 

14 

14 

31 
13 
12 

31 

36 

50 
43 
22 
30 

79 

25 

---- 

15 

364 

30 

8 

38 

5 

5' 

30 

22 

55 

33 

8' 
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24 

15 
21 



40 

40 
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30 

38 

16 

.... 
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28 

4 

15 
12 
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30 
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Public  High  Schools,  1915-1916 


Studies,  etc., — 


English 

Mathematics 

History 

High  Schools 

c 

<u 

e 

u 

a 
« 

o 
H 

S 

s 
o 

S3 

_o 

*m 
O 

a 

a 

o 
O 

o 
Pi 

c3 
P< 

3 

§1 

II 
« 

2 
< 

Plane 
Geometry 

Si 

O  I* 

a 
< 

J3 

d 

a 
0 

a 

03 

1 

Carteret 

Atlantic 

38 

11 

38 

38 

6 

21 

7 

11 

11 

10 

6 

Caswell 

Milton 

30 

6 

9 

30 

10 

13 

3 

9 

6 

2 

5 

Catawba 

Startown 

83 

30 

29 

17 

30 

29 

14 

29 

30 

29 

14 

Chatham 

Merry  Oaks  . 

47 

17 

30 

47 

30 

35 

10 

17 

16 

10 

Pittsboro 

51 

76 

12 

28 

39 
40 

51 
76 

16 
30 

29 
70 

6 
14 

18 
15 

12 
27 

7 

21 

Siler  City 

Cherokee 

Andrews 

50 
48 

18 
17 

47 
41 

47 
48 

19 
17 

48 
24 

11 

9 

4 

4 

25 

12 

Murphy 

17 

24 

6 

Clay 

Elf. 

49 
49 

30 
32 

19 
8 

49 
9 

30 
40 

19 
49 

3 
9 

19 
12 

30 
20 

Hayesville 

8 

9 

Cleveland 

Fallston 

39 
38 
44 

9 
19 
20 

31 
19 
20 

15 

38 
20 

30 
36 
20 

39 
33 
44 

4 

2 

7 

10 
16 
20 

18 

2 

13 

Grover. 

5 

19 
18 

5 

Waco 

Columbus 

Chadbourn 

88 
73 

33 
34 

57 
73 

88 
73 

32 

57 

74 
57 

14 
9 

14 

7 

25 

33 
34 

17 
32 

14 

White  ville 

7 

Craven 

Dover 

32 
t25 

7 
tl4 

13 

5 

Vanceboro .. 

17 

t9 

t8 

t7 

Cumberland 

Eastover 

27 
30 
44 

17 
17 
23 

« 

24 
30 
44 

17 
13 

44 

23 
16 
30 

27 
25 
44 

9 

17 

Godwin      .  . 

5 

7 

4 

12 

23 

7 

14 

Currituck 

Poplar  Branch 

67 

27 

31 

8 

45 

32 

21 

10 

18 

27 

9 

12 

Dare 

Manteo 

41 

14 

8 

19 

27 

35 

19 

14 

14 

27 

Davidson 

Churchland -  .  -  . 

81 
43 

74 
23 

74 
16 

20 
4 

65 
23 

44 
16 

7 
3 

7 

12 

24 
23 

12 
4 

Denton 

Davie 

28 
31 

9 
24 

19 
7 

28 
31 

9 
26 

27 
28 

17 
15 

Farniinffton 

3 

12 

Duplin 

79 
56 

38 
25 

12 

28 

38 
23 

67 

11 

14 

33 

8 

Durham 

Bahama 

27 
84 

14 
35 

12 
49 

84 

14 
35 

12 
30 

5 
19 

17 
16 

8 

East  Durham 

14 

19 

Lowe's  Grove 

33 

11 

18 

25 

12 

7 

4 

2 
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Continued. 
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12 
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73 
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8 
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5 

28 
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14 
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30 
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14 

44 
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41 
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43 

28 

22 
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50 
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10 
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10 
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24 

7 
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38 

16 

50 
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32 

27 

21 

21 
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14 

8 
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Public  High  Schools,  1915-1916 


Studies,  etc.. 


a 

<u 

B 

"o 
a 

o 

Eh 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

High  Schools 
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O 
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o 

o 
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i3 

Is 
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a 
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o 
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(J3 
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a 

Edgecombe 
Battleboro. 

31 

25 
95 

36 
56 
36 
63 

46 
67 

62 
91 
47 
28 

54 
45 
33 

18 

54 
36 
63 

28 
21 

140 
68 

144 
48 

34 

58 

38 
54 

64 

41 

108 
25 

19 
13 
38 

22 
25 
14 
36 

26 

26 
91 
16 
14 

11 
21 
33 

18 

37 
11 
24 

15 
12 

70 
30 
46 
14 

15 

22 
19 

30 

24 

46 
14 

12 
13 
95 

10 

31 

9 

36 

43 
67 

91 
31 
14 

13 
95 

7 
31 

6 
36 

67 

36 

31 
14 

29 
12 
28 

13 
25 
14 
36 

24 
26 

26 
33 
16 
14 

21 
21 
23 

17 

18 
33 
63 

15 
12 

74 
30 
46 
17 

18 
21 

14 

18. 

33 
25 

46 
11 

31 

6 

23 

7 

54 
15 
36 

37 
56 

35 
61 
40 
14 

21 
39 
33 

5 

30 
33 
35 

13 
16 

48 
64 
88 
22 

18 
58 

11 
34 

21 
36 

46 
22 

12 

6 

21 

5 

20 

5 

12 

10 
13 

9 

30 
6 

7 

19 
17 

12 

Macclesfield 

12 

28 

13 

25 
18 
36 

21 

26 

9 
10 

21 

23 

8 
31 
11 

7 

14 
11 

18 
30 
16 
14 

13 
18 
10 

12 

Tarboro- 

21 

FORSTTH 

Bethania.. 

Kernersvillo 

Lewisvil!e 

VValkertown.. 

14 

10 

Franklin 

Bunn 

10 

Louisburg . 

11 

2 

1 

17 

26 
33 
16 
14 

13 

Gaston 

Belmont 

9 

Cherryville . 

Dallas 

5 

Stanley.  ..  .. 

Gates 

Gatesville 

13 
6 

6 
6 

6 

Reynoldson.. 

45 
10 

18 

19 
15 
63 

13 
12 

140 
68 
94 
12 

15 

58 

22 
45 

45 
33 

54 
10 
63 

15 
12 

140 
68 
94 
14 

4 
58 

22 
45 

6 

Sunbury  . 

23 

14 

18 
11 
35 

Graham 

Robbinsville 

Granville 
Creedmoor. 

6 
5 
9 

5 

30 
15 
16 

5 
9 

17 
12 
40 

6 

Knap  of  Reeds 

Stem 

2 

10 
13 

Greene 

Snow  Hill 

12 

23 
22 
17 

Guilford 

Jamestown . 

30 

4 

41 

10 

4 

4 

3 
5 

11 

3 

4 
17 

12 
30 

16 

17 

Monticello 

12 

Pleasant  Garden 

41 

7 

Halifax 

Aurelian  Springs 

Enfield... 

15 
14 

9 
18 

23 

46 
8 

15 

7 

12 
14 

2 

21 

9 
23 

23 

4 

Harnett 

Angier 

2 

Lillington 

8 

Haywood 

Clyde 

3 

Rock  Hill  . 

39 

46 
14 

39 

46 

28 

Henderson 

Hendprsonvillp 

19 
3 

4 

22 
11 

Mills  River 
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Continued. 
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Work 

Miscellaneous 
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26 
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32 
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30 

21 
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32 
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25 
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43 

17 

27 

22 

60 
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:: 
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12 
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IS 
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23 

65 

46 

23 

4 

---- 

4 

4 

22 

4 

10 

25 
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Public  High  Schools,  1915-1916 


Studies,  Etc. 


English 

Mathematics 

History 

High  Schools 

c 

q; 

J 
"o  ■ 
13 

'a 
o 

OS 

B 

a 

o 

a 
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Hertford 

Ahoskie..       ... 

40 
36 

27 
14 

16 
11 

41 
11 

16 
18 

22 
26 

7 

8 

20 
14 

12 
11 

2 

Winton 

9 

Hoke 

Antioch.. 

21 
76 

17 

26 

21 
61 

76 

6 

18 

17 
61 

1 

17 

15 

11 
15 

6 
18 

17 

4 

Raeford 

26 

Htde 

Sladesvalle 

38 
24 

18 
14 

18 
24 

■  36 
24 

22 
14 

35 

24 

9 

7 

9 

3 

18 
14 

22 

7 

Swan  Quarter 

Iredell 

Harmony 

76 

51 

21 

76 

52 

23 

14 

30 

14 

1. 

Scotts 

39 
44 

12 

17 

16 

17 

38 

20 
23 

36 
30 

7 
5 

24 
27 

9 

7 

Troutmans 

5 

Jackson 

Sylva— 

28 
58 

13 
24 

14 

58 

10 
58 

10 
31 

14 

33 

7 
8 

3 

6 

10 
14 

17 

7 
8 

10 

Webster 

10 

Johnston 

Benson .      .  .  . 

91 
71 
37 

56 
34 
16 

21 
71 
37 

14 
71 
37 

77 
40 
16 

91 
68 
36 

12 
15 

7 

3 

56 
34 
16 

20 
21 

10 

Kenly 

16 

Wilson's  Mills 

1 

Jones 

Pollocks  ville 

t43 
42 

tl6 
3 

tl3 
13 

t23 
13 

t24 
14 

143 
27 

t9 
4 

t9 
2 

tl7 
30 

t7 
9 

t27 

Trenton 

2 

Lee 

J  onesboro 

68 

49 

68 

68 

39 

40 

19 

30 

19 

21 

Lenoir 

LaGrange 

43 

16 

27 

43 

16 

38 

5 

14 

16 

13 

Lincoln 

Grouse 

60 
49 

32 
14 

17 
22 

35 
8 

31 
35 

56 
45 

23 
14 

25 
14 

31 
20 

4 

Denver 

Macon 

Higdonville..  . 

63 
46 

32 

28 

20 
46 

52 
46 

54 
34 

21 
30 

5 

8 

20 
9 

34 

lotla 

6 

16 

Madison 

Madison  Seminary... 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

19 

17 

5 

Serine  Greek 

32 

28 

24 

32 

26 

12 

2 

14 

10 

Martin 

Robersonville  .  . 

50 

48 

23 
28 

50 

48 

50 
48 

48 
28 

50 
14 

5 
6 

23 

7 

24 

7 

Williamston 

7 

28 

6 

McDowell 

Marion  . 

103 
41 

103 
14 

103 
39 

103 
39 

73 
11 

10 
13 

34 

41 
14 

18 
14 

10 

Nebo 

8 

12 

Mecklenburg 

Huntersville 

99 
86 
45 

33 

38 

7 

99 
21 
34 

99 
86 
19 

33 
58 
34 

52 
86 
36 

27 
21 
12 

62 
21 
19 

27 

Matthews 

•    9 
3 

17 

7 

38 
13 

10 

Pineville 

4 

Mitchell 

Spruce  Pine 

45 

45 

45 

45 

40 

32 

22 

12 

27 
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Continued. 
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Studies,  Etc. 


English 

Mathematics 

History 

High  Schools 
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59 
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22 

15 

37 

18 
59 
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22 

15 
53 

13 
6 

6 

30 

28 
22 

5 
31 

5 
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6 

Moore 

Carthage 

59 

25 

13 

21 

25 

13 

11 

13 

21 

Eureka -.. 

49 

26 

31 

23 

26 

41 

5 

7 

15 

26 

3 

5 
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Castalia 

23 
30 
73 
23 

25 

7 

12 

23 
30 
58 
12 

23 

30 

58 

5 

14 
17 
22 
12 

23 
21 
53 

7 

23 
12 

12 

Mount  Pleasant 

3 
13 

7 

5 

1 

Red  Oak 

42 

27 
5 

7 

Whitakers 
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Rich  Square 

67 
32 
25 

15 

8 

14 

43 

15 

5 

9 

16 

5 

8 
14 

40 

21 

3 

31 

15 

8 

14 

12 

13 

6 
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2 

7 
4 

7 
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40 

20 

19 

1 

21 

20 

1 

8 

22 

11 

1 
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65 

48 

65 

65 

23 

60 

27 
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18 

12 
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Chapel  Hill 

85 

47 

38 

85 

49 

19 

16 

68 

11 

7 
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75 

61 

75 

75 

61 

72 

9 

2 

12 
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6 

6 
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40 
30 
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8 
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23 

30 

14 

7 

12 
12 
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10 
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2 

12 
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57 

25 
23 
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57 

52 
57 

25 
21 
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48 

12 
17 

2 
4 

12 
21 

21 

12 

5 
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16 

Person 

Bethel  Hill 

36 
53 

13 
30 

16 
19 

10 

17 
46 

25 
53 

14 
8 

21 
30 

7 

10 
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15 

7 

Pitt 
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44 

66 
44 

66 
44 

66 
44 

9 
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34 

9 

8 
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14 
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2 
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■8 

10 

40 

8 
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Farmer .  .  . 
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53 
61 
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28 
33 

73 
21 
61 

73 
53 
61 

31 
32 
42 
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52 
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12 
10 
10 

23 
32 
18 

37 
33 

21 
10 

14 
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Richmond 

Hoffman 

32 
33 

9 
23 

19 
5 

11 
33 

8 
32 

16 
10 

3 
5 

9 
19 

12 
4 

7 

Roberdel 

4 

5 

4 

Robeson 

Lumber  Bridge 

30 

10 

15 

5 

10 

15 

5 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Orrum 

42 
56 

18 
21 

8 
15 

20 

31 
21 

38 
15 

4 
12 

13 
11 

5 

Philadelphus 

4 

12 

7 

Rowland... 

64 

23 

38 

64 

17 

30 

9 

9 

18 

23 

12 

9 
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30 

30 

20 

30 
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28 
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30 
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2 
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18 
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30 
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9 
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7 
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1 
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29 

56 

56 

56 

27 

29 
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58 
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40 

16 
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26 

14 

7 

n 
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30 
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30 
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30 
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4 

30 
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34 
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2 

32 

3 

10 
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4 

11 
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1 

24 
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40 

40 
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46 
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S 

18 
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15 
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6 

6 
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19 
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11 
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13 
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7 
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27 

38 
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11 
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30 
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13 
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14 
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*Report  incomplete;  figures  given  are  for  1914-'15. 

tNo  report  for  1915-'16;  figures  given  are  for  1914-'15. 

^Commercial  Geography.       ^Writing.  'Pedagogy. 

^Singing.  ^Psychology.  lOEconomics. 

'North  Carolina  History.      'Mythology.  i 'Education. 

HDivics.  sjiusic.  i2gpanish. 
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D.     FARM-LIFE  SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS    ESTABLISHED,    THEIR    ATTENDANCE,    COST    OF    MAINTE- 
NANCE, AND  PRESENT  VALUE  OF  PLANTS 

Number  of  schools  established  to  date  (November,  1916) 21 

Number  of  schools  running  last  year 19 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1915-'16  (boys  439,  girls  678) 1,117 

Spent  for  maintenance,   1915-16    $        56,090 

Estimated  operating  expenses,   1916-"17 65.350 

Present  value  of  school  plants 525,800 


DATES  OF  OPENING 

September,  1911 — Jamestown,  Monticello,  Pleasant  Garden. 
September,  1913 — Gary,  Wakelon,  Lowe's  Grove,  Harmony. 
November,    1913 — Vanceboro. 
September,  1914 — Philadelphus,     Lillington,     Red     Oak,     Rock     Ridge, 

Bahama. 
January,       1915 — China  Grove. 
September,  1915 — Dallas,  Clemmons. 
October,       1915 — Eureka,  Startown. 
January,       1916 — Pineville. 
September,  1916 — Aulander.  Rich  Square. 


EXPLANATORY  RE3IARKS 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  farm-life  school  is,  in  every  case  except 
two,  namely,  Vanceboro  and  Clemmons,  a  department  of  the  public  State- 
aided  high  school,  in  which  department  special  provision  is  made  for  afford- 
ing boys  of  the  country  districts  an  opportunity  to  study  agriculture  and 
certain  allied  subjects,  and  for  affording  the  girls  an  opportunity  to  study 
home  economics  and  certain  related  subjects.  It  should  also  be  understood 
that  the  funds  for  operating  these  special  departments  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  or  farm-life  departments,  are  contributed  by  the  county 
and  the  State,  and  that  these  funds  are  in  addition  to  all  other  school  funds 
contributed  from  these  sources.  This  type  of  school  is  known  in  most  States 
as  the  "agricultural  high  school,"  but  with  us  it  has  been  given  the  local 
name  of  farm-life  school.  In  the  farm-life  departments  of  our  high  schools, 
however,  instruction  in  the  farm-life  subjects  is  not  confined  to  the  high 
school  grades;  these  departments  are  open  also  to  pupils  of  the  grammar  and 
intermediate  grades  of  the  local  elementary  school  operated  in  connection 
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v'ith  the  high  school;  and,  too,  certain  lines  of  .extension  work  and  home 
project  work  are  carried  on  in  the  community  not  only  during  the  regular 
session,  but  also  In  vacation  time. 

There  are  now  in  operation  twenty-one  farm-life  school  departments.  These 
twenty-one  schools  are  located  in  seventeen  counties,  as  follows:  Guilford 
has  three,  Wake  has  two,  Durham  has  two,  Iredell,  Craven,  Robeson,  Harnett, 
Nash,  Wilson,  Rowan,  Gaston,  Forsyth,  Moore,  Mecklenburg,  Bertie,  Catawba, 
and  Noi'thampton  have  one  each.  They  are  distributed  over  the  central  part 
of  the  State — from  Craven  and  Bertie  in  the  east  to  Catawba  in  the  west. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  eventu- 
ally every  county  in  the  State  shall  have  at  least  one  such  school. 

The  Craven  County  Farm-Life  School  at  Vanceboro  is  the  only  school  es- 
tablished under  the  original  act  providing  for  farm-life  schools.  Under  the 
requirements  of  this  original  act  there  is  operated  in  connection  with  this 
farm-life  school  a  four-year  high  school  which  receives  State-aid  under  the 
general  high  school  law.  The  Forsyth  County  Farm-Life  School  at  Clemmons 
is  operated  under  a  special  act.  There  is  a  high  school  department  operated 
in  connection  with  this  school,  but  it  does  not  receive  State-aid  from  the, 
special  appropriation  for  public  high  schools  for  the  reason  that  Forsyth 
County  was  already  receiving  State-aid  for  four  high  schools,  the  maximum 
number  allowed  when  this  school  was  converted  into  a  farm-life  school.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  schools,  the  farm-life  schools  are  operated  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Guilford  County  Farm-Life  School  act  which  was 
passed  in  1911  and  was  made  of  State-wide  application  in  1913,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  are,  as  stated  above,  departments  of  the  public 
high  schools  in  connection  with  which  they  are  operated.  It  is  true  that 
special  acts  were  passed  authorizing  some  of  the  counties  to  establish  farm- 
life  departments,  yet,  except  as  noted  above,  the  appropriations  are  made  and 
the  schools  conducted  as  provided  for  in  the  Guilford  act. 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  tables  are  taken  in  the  main  from 
special  reports  sent  in  by  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  November  and  in 
some  cases  from  the  final  reports  submitted  last  spring. 

The  values  of  property  shown  in  the  following  tables  are  estimates  given 
by  the  principals  and  are  given  as  a  rule  in  round  numbers.  They  can  be 
regarded  in  most  cases  only  as  appproximations.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  buildings,  dormitories,  and  apparatus  in  these  several  schools  are 
used  for  the  entire  high  school  and  not  simply  for  the  farm-life  departments, 
and  that  the  value  given  for  the  plant  is  for  the  entire  plant  which  is  used 
for  the  community's  elementary  school  and  for  the  State-aided  high  school 
as  well. 
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FARM-LIFE  SCHOOLS 

TABLE  I.— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE,  1915-'16. 


Farm-Life  Schools  and  Coun- 
ties in  Which  They  are 
Located 


Receipts 


State 


County 
School 
Fund 


County 

Comniis- 

sioners 


Other 
Sources 


Expenditures 


Total 


Total 


Catawba 

Startown ___ 

Craven 

Vanceboro 

-  Durham 

Bahama 

Lowe's  Grove 

Forsyth 

Clemmons 

Gaston 

Dallas. 

Guilford 

Jamestown 

Monticello* 

Pleasant  Garden. 
Harnett 

Lillington 

Iredell 

Harmony 

Mecklenburg 

Pineville**-- 

Moore 

Eureka** 

Nash 

Red  Oak** 

Robeson 

Philadelphus 

Rowan 

China  Grove 

Wake 

Gary** 

Wakelon _ 

Wilson 

Rock  Ridge 


Totals. 


1,500 

2,500 

500 
2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

1,000 

500 

1,100 

1,500 

1,500 

2,000 

1,250 

1,500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,250 
1,250 

1,250 


29,100 


1,500 

2,500 

500 
2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

1,000 

500 

1,100 


1,500 
2,000 
1,250 
1,500 
750 


1,250 
1,250 

1,250 


24,350 


1,500 


750 
2,500 


4,750 


800 


250 


1,000 


2,050 


$    3,000 

5,800 

1,000 
4,250 

4,000 

6,000 

2,000 
1,000 
2,200 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

2,500 

3,000 

3,000 

5,000 

2,500 
2,500 

2,500 


60,250 


3,000 

5,800 

1,000 
4,250 

3,665 

2,575 

2,000 
1,000 
2,200 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

2,500 

3,000 

3,000 

5,000 

2,100 
2,500 

2,500 


56,090 


*Home  Economics  only.        '*No  report  for  this  year. 
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TABLE  II.— ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE,  1916-'17. 


Farm-Life  Schools  and  Coun- 
ties in  Which  They  Are 
Located 


Receipts 


State 


County 
School 
Fund 


County   I     othpr 
^^  Sources 


Total 


Expenditures 


Total 


Bertie 

Aulander 

Catawba 

Startown... 

Craven 

Vanceboro 

Durham 

Bahama... 

Lowe's  Grove 

Forsyth 

Clemmons- 

Gaston 

Dallas - 

Guilford 

Jamestown 

Monticello 

Pleasant  Garden. 
Harnett 

Lillington 

Iredell 

Harmony 

Mecklenburg 

Pineville* 

Moore 

Eureka* 

Nash 

Red  Oak* 

Northampton 

Rich  Square 

Robeson 

Philadelphus 

Rowan 

China  Grove 

Wake 

Gary* 

Wakelon.. 

Wilson 

Rock  Ridge 


S     1,500  i  $ 
1,500  j 
2,500  L.. 


500 
2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

1,100 

400 

1,100 

1,500 

1,500  I 

2,000  [ 

1,250  I 

I 
2,500 

1,500 

1,500 

2,500 

1,2,50 
1,250 

1,250 


Totals. 


33,100 


750 
1,500 


500 
2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

1,100 

400 

1,100 


1,500 
2,000 
1,250 
2,500 
1,500 
750 


1,250 
1,250 

1,250 


$        300     8        450 


2,500 


1,500 


750 
2,500 


800 


450 


1,000 


700 


245 


3,000 

3,000 

5,800 

1,000 
4,450 

4,000 

6,000 

2,200 

800 

2,200 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

2,500 

5,000 

3,700 

3,000 

5,000 

2,500 
2,745 

2,500 


25,100 


7,550 


3,645 


3,000 
3,000 

5,800 

1,000 
4,450 

3,720 

2,600 

2,200 

800 

2,200 

3,000 

3,000 

4,000 

2,500 

5,000 

3,700 

3,000 

5,000 

2,500 
2,380 

2,500 


69,395 


65,350 


*No  report  for  this  year. 
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TABLE  III— VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS,  FARM,  AND  EQUIPMENT. 


Farm-Life  Schools  and 
Counties  in  Which 
They  Are  Located 


Bertie 

Aulander 

Catawba 

Startown 

Craven 

Vaoceboro 

Durham 

Bahama 

Lowe's  Grove 

Forsyth 

Clemmonsi 

Gaston 

Dallas2 

Guilford 

Jamestown 

Monticello 

Pleasant  Garden. 
Harnett 

Lillington j 

Iredell 

Harmony 

Mecklenburg 

Pineville 

Moore 

Eureka 

Nash 

Red  Oak 

Northampton 

Rich  Square 

Robeson 

Philadelphus---4.. 
Rowan 

China  Grove 

Wake 

Gary 1... 

Wakelon 

Wilson 

Rock  Ridge 


Totals. 


School 
Building 


20,000 
2,000 


4,000 
5,000 

13,000 

10,000 

28,000 
4,300 
8,000 

30,000 

5,000 

20,000 

5,000 

18,000 

10,000 

15,000 

4,500 

33,000 
40,000 

3,000 


277,800 


Dormi- 
tories 


4,000 

17,000 

2,000 
3,000 

9,000 

5,000 

8,000 
2,000 
8,000 

5,000 

5,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

17,500 

12,500 
11,000 

64,200 


Acres 

in 
Farm 


Value 

of 
Farm 


130,700 


35 

21 

90 

20 
170 

30 

48 

24 


15 

50 
20 
21 
44 
28 
45 

no 

20 

16 
27 

15 


649 


5,000 

1,500 

3,500 

1,250 
5,000 

3,000 

7,000 

3,200 


Barn 


Farm 
Stock 
and 
Equip- 
ment 


700 


2,400 
3,500 
1,300 
200 
440 
4,450 
4,500 

1,000  j 

I 
2,500  ; 

1,200  I 
3,400  ' 

1,200 


1,500 

1,000 
900 


1,200 
TOO 


400 
600 
700 


500 
1,250 


1,000 
1,060 

n,500 

800 
600 


55,440         14,410 


S       540 

1,862 

800 

500 
1,226 


1,300 
900 


650 
700 
916 


1,102 


1,000 

675 

300 
825 


13,296 


Present 
Value 

of 
Plant* 


$    28,000 

7,500 

27,800 

10,000 
14,800 

24,500 

24,500 

40,000 

8,500 

25,000 

45,200 

12,000 

25,000 

10,000 

30,000 

19,500 

23,500 

35,000 

50,000 
55,000 

.  10,000 


525,800 


*Total  value  of  high  school  plant  including  equipment  of  Farm-Lite  Department. 

iNot  public  property.    It  Ls  leased  under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature. 

^The  State  and  county  appropriation  of  85,000  is  used  not  only  for  maintenance  of  Central  School 
at  Dallas  but  also  for  maintenancs  of  a  Damestic  S^iencs  Department  in  each  of  the  five  other  secondary 
schools  of  the  county.    This  funi  provides  farai-life  instruction  for  over  300  pupils. 

3Barn  §450  and  Stalls  S250. 

^Leased  for  10  years  with  option  for  20. 

'Barn,  $300;  Farm  Cottage  SMO. 

63irls'  dormitory  with  kitchen,  dining-rooTn,  etc.,  S2,200;  boys'  d  jrmitory  with  science  laboratory, 
$2,000. 


REPORT 


OF 


SUPERVISOR  OF  TEACHER-TRAINING 


FOR   THE 


YEARS  1914-1915  AND  1915-1916 


E.  E.  SAMS 

Supervisor  Teacher-Training 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Raleigh,  December  26,  1916. 
Hox.  J.  Y.  JoYNER,  Raleigh,  K.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — I  desire  to  submit  the  following  report  of  work  clone  in  the 
Department  of  Teacher-training  during  the  last  biennial  period,  which  work 
has  been  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and  ideas  outlined  by  you 
when  I  assumed  charge  of  the  department  with  such  modification  as  you 
have  suggested  from  time  to  time. 

Although  the  period  covered  by  your  Biennial  Report  ended  June  80,  191 6, 
this  report  is  made  to  cover  some  institutes  that  were  he'd  as  late  as  Octo- 
ber, since  a  new  series  of  institutes  will  begin  next  summer. 

Respectfully,  E.   E.    Sams, 

Supervisor  of  Teacher-training . 


Part  III— 4 


TEACHER-TRAINING 


The  work  of  teactier-training  has  been  prosecuted  through  two  channels, 
(1)  teachers'  institutes,  (2)  county  teachers'  associations  and  teachers'  read- 
ing circles. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Plan. — Daily  schedules  of  work  for  the  Teachers'  Institutes  was  issued  in 
1915  and  in  1916,  setting  forth  a  definite  plan  of  work  to  be  followed  for  the 
two  weeks  of  the  institute,  and  containing  outlines  of  the  lessons  to  be  pre- 
sented. These  lessons  dealt  largely  with  the  work  of  the  elementary  school, 
and  embraced  such  subjects  as  phonetics,  reading,  language,  number,-  home 
geography,  agriculture,  history,  writing,  and  drawing.  Instruction  was  given 
in  the  theory  of  teaching  these  subjects  by  assigning  chapters  from  Charters' 
Teaching  the  Common  Branches  bearing  on  them  to  be  studied  for  recitation 
in  the  institute.  These  recitations  were  followed  by  definite,  practical  lessons 
that  should  serve  as  models  for  the  actual  work  of  the  schools.  Lecturing 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


THE  PLAN 


The  State  Department  of  Education  is  planning  to  do  some  definite  and 
systematic  work  in  teacher-training,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline: 

1.  A  biennial  county  institute  of  at  least  two  weeks  in  each  county,  con- 
ducted by  a  competent  and  experienced  male  teacher,  assisted  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  work  by  a  competent  and  experienced  woman  teacher. 
These  teachers  will  be  selected,  according  to  the  law,  by  the  S.ate  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  will  be  required  to  attend  a  conference  of  institute 
conductors  with  the  State  Superintendent  annually  before  beginning  the  in- 
stitute work.  At  this  conference  a  definite  and  uniform  plan  of  institute 
work  for  the  summer  will  be  discussed  and  arranged.  Bulletins  containing 
outlines  of  the  work  and  directions  to  teachers  will  be  issued  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  attending 
the  institutes,  for  their  direction  and  assistance.  The  work  of  the  county 
institute  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  duplication  and  repetition  of  work 
by  teachers  atending  from  year  to  year. 

2.  To  have  in  every  county  an  active  teachers'  association,  doing  a  definite 
and  specific  work,  pursuing  carefully  arranged  courses  of  professional  read- 
ing and  study,  directed  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  aided  by  bulletins, 
programs,'  etc.,  issued  and  distributed  from  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. This  work  will  be  correlated,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  work  of  the 
county  institute,  and  with  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

3.  Through  the  teachers'  institutes  and  the  teachers'  associations,  aided  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  with  its  professional  bulletins,  it  is  hoped 
to  arrange  and  carry  out  successfully  a  progressive  and  continuous  course  of 
home  study  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  country  teachers.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  teachers  success- 
fully completing  the  course  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  thereon 
that  will  be  recognized  by  county  superintendents  in  their  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates,  and  vvill  aid  the  holders  thereof  in  securing  better  posi- 
tions and  better  salaries  as  teachers. — From  Superintendent  Joyner's  Letter 
to  County  Supei-intendents. 

The  work  prepared  for  the  institutes  and  carried  out  in  the  main  by  the 
conductors  and  assistants  is  presented  in  the  following  pages: 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  The  new  teachers  should  take  the  work  of  the  primary  section;  those 
who  have  had  two  or  more  years  experience,  the  work  of  the  intermediate 
section.  This  classification,  however,  need  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  By 
special  arrangements  with  the  conductor,  teachers  may  take  some  work  with 
both  sections:  e.  g.,  a  primary  grade  teacher  who  has  attended  two  or  more 
institutes  and  who  has  had  sufficient  training  and  experience  in  teaching 
phonics  might  be  permitted  to  take  the  work  with  the  primary  section  but  be 
allowed  to  spend  the  time  during  the  phonic  period  with  the  intermediate 
sec  lion. 

2.  In  those  institutes  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  high-school 
teachers,  a  class  might  be  organized  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
the  high  school,  using  Harfs  Educational  Resources  of  Village  and  Rural 
Communities   (Macmillan  Co.),  and  the  High  School  Handbook. 

3.  On  Monday  evening  of  the  first  week,  the  teachers  should  come  together 
for  an  "institute  social."  The  main  object  should  be  to  get  acquainted.  Each 
teacher  might  be  given  a  tag  and  asked  to  write  his  name  on  it  and  wear  it 
during  the  evening.  The  "Get-Acquainted  Committee"  should  be  on  the  alert 
to  see  that  strangers  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  timid  are  made  to  feel 
at  home.  "Provision  should  be  made  for  good  music  and  some  form  of  enter- 
tainment for  all.  The  amusements,  of  course,  should  conform  to  local  condi- 
tions and  should  be  so  managed  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  bashful  young 
men  to  Itne  up  on  one  side  of  the  house  and  the  self-conscious  maidens  on 
the  other.  No  one  thing  will  do  more  to  cement  the  friendship  and  promote 
the  social  pleasure  of  the  teachers  than  this  institute  social,  if  wisely  planned 
and  properly  managed. 

4.  A  Story  Tellers'  Club  should  be  formed.  Let  the  teachers  meet  for  an 
hour  at  twilight  on  the  lawn,  if  practicable,  the  first  meeting  being  held  Tues- 
day of  the  first  week  of  the  institute.  Other  meetings  should  be  held  from 
evening  to  evening  and  all  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  participate. 

5.  A  model  Friday  Afternoon  Exercise  should  be  worked  up  during  the 
institute  and  given  on  the  last  Friday  afternoon  as  indicated  in  the  program. 
Some  of  the  work  done  in  the  Story  Tellers'  Club  may  be  used  on  this  occa- 
sion. An  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  the  institute  should  be  prepared  and 
arranged  for  this  meeting,  illustrating  what  each  teacher  should  do  in  her 
own  school.    The  public  should  be  invited  to  attend  this  meeting. 

6.  Beginning  on  Thursday  of  the  first  week  and  continuing  from  time  to 
time  until  Yv'ednesday  of  the  second  week,  make  on  the  blackboard  a  large 
map  of  the  county,  putting  in  township  lines,  school  districts,  roads,  churches, 
schoolhouses,  postoffices,  country  stores,  etc.,  as  a  basis  for  a  social  survey, 
indicating  in  each  district  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  as  shown  by  the  last 
final  report  for  each  district.  This  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  teachers,  mak- 
irg  changes  and  corrections  from  day  to  day  as  more  exact  information  may 
be  obtained.  After  the  map  is  completed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  adult  illiteracy  as  indicated  for  Wednesday  afternoon  of  the  second 
week,  each  teacher  should  make  a  copy  for  her  individual  use. 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  PREPARED  FOR  THE 
RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


This  Course  of  Study  is  the  only  permanent  guide  the  teacher  has  for 
determining  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  each  of  the 
seven  grades  of  the  rural  elementary  school.  If  there  is  to  be  unification  of 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  county  and  in  the  State,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  unanimity  among  the  teachers  of  the  county  as  to  the  requirements 
of  work  to  be  done  before  promoting  pupils  from  grade  to  grade,  then  the 
teachers  must  know  and  follow  the  Course  of  Study.  It  therefore  becomes 
highly  important  that  the  Institute  Conductors  see  to  it  that  the  teachers 
under  their  instruction  acquire  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  Course  of  Study  and  that  they  be  shown  how  to  use  it  most 
effectively  in  meeting  the  cultural  as  well  as  the  everyday  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren they  teach. 

In  order  that  this  instruction  be  specific  and  systematic,  definite  periods 
have  been  designated  in  the  Institute  Manual  for  conducting  written  tests 
upon  this  Course  of  Study.  Seven  30-minute  periods  have  been  set  apart  for 
conducting  these  tests.  From  3:30  to  4:00  o'clock  on  each  of  the  seven  after- 
noons set  apart  for  this  work,  all  the  teachers  will  come  together  and  take 
the  test  on  the  work  assigned  for  that  afternoon.  The  Conductor  will  take 
up  these  written  tests,  grade  them  carefully,  and  announce  the  results  on  the 
following  day.  The  grades  made  by  the  teachers  on  these  tests  will  count  as 
a  part  of  their  final  examination  given  for  certificates  at  the  close  of  the 
Institute. 

Below  is  given  a  suggested  list  of  questions  for  each  of  the  periods  desig- 
nated for  this  work: 

LESSON  I 

(1)  State  the  number  of  grades  provided  for  in  this  Course  of  Study. 

(2)  State  the  length  of  school  term  required  for  completing  the  work  in 

each  grade.    See  Introductory  Letter. 

Subjects  and  Text-books — Grade  I 

(1)  Reading 

(a)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  reading  books  for  the  first  grade. 

(b)  When  is  it  suggested  that  a  reading  book  be  first  placed  in  the 

hands  of  your  pupils? 

(2)  Arithmetic 

(a)   Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  first  grade. 

(3)  Language 

(a)   State  in  the  order  given  the  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  first  grade. 

(4)  Geography 

(a)  State  the  reasons  given  for  teaching  geography.     (Page  41.) 

(b)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  the 

first  grade. 
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(5)  JS'ature  Study 

(a)  Name  in  the  order  as  outlined  under  First  Course  the  topics  to 
he  taught:  (1)  In  the  fall;  (2)  In  the  winter;  (3)  In  the 
spring. 

(6)  Draicing 

(a)  Outline  in  the  order  given  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in 

the  first  grade. 

(b)  Name  the  drawing  book  to  be  used  in  the  first  grade. 

(c)  When  is  it  suggested  that  a  drawing  book  first  be  placed  in  the 

hands  of  your  pupils?     (Page  5.) 

(7)  Spelling. 

(a)  State  the  first  and  second  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  subject  in  the 

first  grade. 

(b)  When  is  a  spelling  book  first  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your 

pupils?     (Page  5.) 


LESSON  II— GRADE  II 

(1)  Reading 

(a)   Name  the  order  given  the  reading  books  for  the  second  grade. 

(2)  Arithmetic. 

(a)  Name  the  topics  that  are  to  be  revietved  in  this  subject  at  the 

beginning  of  the  session  in  the  second  grade. 

(b)  State    the    length    of    time    suggested    for    making    this    review 

thorough. 

(c)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  neio  topics  to  be  taught  in  this 

subject  in  the  second  grade. 

(d)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  your  children  should  know 

in  this  subject  before  promoting  them  to  third  grade  in  this 
subject. 

(e)  What  part  of  Milne's  Book  I  is  suggested  for  your  careful  study 

in  your  first-  and  second-grade  work  in  this  subject?     (Page 
32.) 

(3)  Language 

Name  in  the  order  given  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  this  sub- 
ject in  the  second  grade.     (Page  32.) 

(4)  Geography 

Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  second  grade. 

(5)  Nature  Study 

Name  in  the  order  given  under  "Second   Course"  the  topics  lo  be 
taught:     (1)  In  the  fall;   (2)  In  the  winter;   (3).  In  the  spring. 

(6)  Draicing 

Outline  in  the  order  given  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in  the 
second  grade. 

(7)  Spelling 

State  the  first  and  second  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  subject  in  the 
second  grade. 

(8)  Writing 

Name  the  copy  book  to  be  used  in  the  second  grade. 
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LESSON  III— GRADE  III 

(1)  Reading 

Name  in  the  order  given  the  reading  books  for  the  third  grade. 

(2)  Arithmetic 

(a)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  "that  are  to  be  reviewed  in 

this'  subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  in  the  third  grade. 
(Page  99.) 

(b)  State  the  length  of  time  suggested  for  making  this  review  thor- 

ough.    (Page  99.) 

(c)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  new  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  third 

grade. 

(d)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  your  children  should  know 

in  this  subject  before  promoting  them  to  the  fourth  grade  in 
this  subject. 

(e)  When  is  the  arithmetic  book  first  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 

your  pupils? 

(f)  What  suggestion  is  made  at  bottom  of  page  99  about  the  "Intro- 

duction of  the  Text-book"? 

(g)  What  part  of  Milne's  Book  I  is  it  suggested  that  your  pupils  com- 

plete before  promoting  them  to  the  fourth  grade?     (Page  107.) 

(3)  Language 

(a)   Name  in  the  order  given  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  the 
third  grade, 
(b)   What  use  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  make  of  the  language 
book  in  this  grade?     (Page  7.) 

(4)  Geography 

Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  third  grade. 

(5)  History 

(a)  State  briefly  the  five  chief  reasons  given  on  pages   121-122   for 

teaching  this  subject. 

(b)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  the 

second  and  third  grades.     (Pages  123-129.) 

(6)  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  first  three 
grades. 

(7)  Nature  Study 

Names  in  the  order  as  outlined  under  "Third  Course"  the  topics  to  be 
taught  in  the  third  grade:  (1)  In  the  fall;  (2)  In  the  winter;  (3) 
In  the  spring. 

(8)  Drawing 

Outline  in  the  order  given  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in  the 
third  grade. 

(9)  Spelling 

State  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  subject  in  the  third  grade. 
(Page  7.) 

(10)  Writing 

Name  the  copy  book  to  be  used  in  this  grade. 
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LESSON  lY— GRADE  IV 

(1)  Reading 

Name  in  the  order  given  the  reading  books  for  the  fourth  grade. 

(2)  Arithmetic 

(a)  What  topics  in  this  subject  are  to  be  reviewed  before  beginning 

the  new  work  of  this  grade? 

(b)  How  long  is  it  suggested  tliat  it  may  require  to  make  this  review 

work  thorough? 

(c)  Name  in  order  the  new  topics  to  be  taught  in  this  grade. 

(d)  Name  in  order   the  specific  topics  your   children   should   know 

before  taking  up  with  them  the  work  outlined  for  the  fifth 
grade  in  this  subject.      (Page  110.) 

(e)  How  far  is  it  suggested  that  your  pupils  may  go  in  Milne's  Book 

I  before  taking  up  the  fifth-grade  work  in  this  subject? 

(3)  Language 

(a)  Name  in  order  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  this  grade. 

(b)  When  is  the  text-book  first  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your 

pupils? 

(c)  Name  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  this  grade. 

(d)  What  part  of  this  book  is  it  suggested  that  your  pupils  complete 

before  taking  up  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  in  this  subject? 

(4)  Geography 

(a)  When  is  the  text-book  first  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your 

pupils? 

(b)  Name  in  order  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  this  grade. 

(c)  W^hat  part  of  Dodge's  Primary  Geography  is  it  suggested   that 

your  pupils  complete  in  the  first  half  of  an  eight-months  school 
term? 

(d)  What  part  of  this  text  is  it  suggested  that  your  pupils  complete 

in  the  second  half  of  an  eight-months  school  term? 

(5)  History 

Name  in  order  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  fourth  grade. 

.  (6)   Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

(a)  When  is  the  text-book  in  this  subject  first  to  be  placed  in  the 

hands  of  your  pupils,  and  give  the  name  of  the  text-book  to  be 
used? 

(b)  What  part  of  this  text  is  it  suggested  that  your  pupils  complete 

in  the  fourth  grade? 

(7)  'Nature  Study 

Name  in  order   the   general  topics   as   outlined   under   the   "Fourth 
Course." 

(8)  Drawing 

Outline  in  the  order  given  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in  the 
fourth  grade. 

(9)  Spelling 

Name  in  order  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  subject  in  the  fourth 
grade.     (Page  8.) 

(10)   Writing 

Name  the  copy  book  to  be  used  in  the  fourth  grade. 
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LESSON  V— GRADE  V 

(1)  Beading 

Name  in  order  the  reading  books  for  the  fifth  grade. 

(2)  Arithmetic 

(a)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  to  be  reviewed  before  taking 

up  the  new  worli  of  the  fifth  grade. 

(b)  State    the    length    of   time    suggested    for    making   this    review 

effective. 

(c)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  new  topics  to  be  taught  in  this  grade. 

(d)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  specific  topics  in  this  subject  your 

cliildren  should  know  before  taking  up  with  them  the  work 
outlined  for  the  fifth  grade  in  this  subject. 

(e)  What  part  of  Milne's  Book  II  is  it  suggested  as  possible  for  your 

pupils  to  complete  in  the  fifth  grade  of  an  eight-months  school 
term? 

(3)  Language 

(a)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  this 

subject  in  the  fifth  grade. 

(b)  What  part  of  Hyde's  Language  Lessons,  Book  I,  is  it  suggested 

that  your  pupils  complete  in  the  fifth  grade? 

(4)  Geography 

(a)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  to  be  revieioecl  before  taking 
up  the  new  work  outlined  for  the  fifth  grade. 

(b).Name  in  the  order  given  (with  the  time  allowed  for  each)  the 
new  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  fifth  grade. 

(5)  History 

(a)  When  is  the  text-book  first  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your 

pupils? 

(b)  Name  the  text  to  be  used. 

(c)  State  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  supplementary  to  this  text- 

book. 

(6)  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

State  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  before  completing 
the  fifth  grade.     (Page  144.) 

(7)  Nature  Study 

State  in  the  order  given  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  as  outlined 
under  "Fifth  Course." 

(8)  Drawing 

Outline  in  the  order  given  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in  the 
fifth  grade. 

(9)  Spelling 

State  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in  the  fifth  grade. 

(10)   Writing 

State  the  copy  book  to  be  used  in  this  grade. 
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LESSON  VI— GRADE  YI 

(1)  Reading 

JName  in  the  order  given  the  reading  books  for  the  sixth  grade. 

(2)  Arithmetic 

(a)  iSame  in  the  order  given  the  topics  to  be  reviewed,  before  taking 

up  the  new  woriv  of  the  sixtli  grade. 

(b)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  new  topics  to  be  taught  in  this 

grade. 

(c)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  specific  topics  in  this  subject  your 

pupils  should  know  befoie  takfng  up  with  them  the  work  out- 
lined for  the  seventh  grade  in  this  subject. 

(d)  What  part  of  Milne's  Book  II  is  it  suggested  your  pupils  com- 

plete   before    being    promoted    from    the    sixth    grade    in    this 
subject? 

(3)  Language 

(a)  Name  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  this  subject  in  the  sixth  grade. 

(b)  State  in  the  order  given  the  general  outline  of  work  to  be  done 

in  this  subject  in  the  sixth  grade. 

(4)  Geography 

(a)  Name  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  this  subject  in  the  sixth  grade. 

(b)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  general  topics  to  be  taught  in  this 

grade  and  the  time  suggested  for  the  completion  of  each  topic. 
(Page  59.) 

(5)  History 

(a)  Name  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  the  sixth  grade. 

(b)  Name  the  supplementary  text-book  to  be  used  in  this  subject  in 

the  sixth  grade. 

(c)  Name  the  reference  books  suggested  for  use  in  sixth  grade. 

(6)  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Name  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  this  subject  in  the  sixth  grade. 

(7)  Agriculture 

(a)  Name  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  this  subject  in  the  sixth  grade. 

(b)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  topics  suggested  for  special  investi- 

gation in  the  sixth  grade. 

(8)  Draiving 

Outline  in  the  order  given  the  w'ork  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in  the 
sixth  grade. 

(9)  Spelling 

State  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  subject  in  the  sixth  grade. 

(10)   ^Vriting 

Name  the  copy  book  to  be  used  in  the  sixth  grade. 


LESSON  VII— GRADE  VII 

(1)  Reading 

Name  in  the  order  given  the  reading  books  for  the  seventh  grade. 

(2)  Arithmetic 

(a)   What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in  the 
seventh  grade  as  suggested  on  page  116? 
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(b)  Name  in  the  order  given  the  specific  topics  to  be  emphasized  in 

this  subject  in  the  seventh  grade. 

(c)  State  the  practical  uses  you  are  to  make  of  aritlimetic  as  sug- 

gested on  pages  118-119. 

(d)  State  briefly  tlie  substance  of  the  suggestions  made  on  page  119 

under  "Continuity  of  Arithmetic." 

(e)  State  the  place  and  purpose  of  oral  arithmetic  as  outlined  on 

page  120. 

(f)  What  part  of  Milne's  Book  III  is  it  suggested  that  may  be  omitted 

in  the  seventh  grade?     (Page  116.) 

(g)  Name  the  reference  books  suggested  for  the  teacher's  use  in  this 

subject.     (Page  120.) 

(3)  Language 

(a)  Name  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  this  subject  in  the  seventh 

grade. 

(b)  State  briefly  the  general  outline  of  work  to  be  done  in  this  sub- 

ject in  the  seventh  grade. 

(4)  Geography 

(a)  State  the  review  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  at  the  beginning 

of  the  seventh  grade. 

(b)  Name  in  the  order  given,  with  the  time  allowed  for  each,  the 

general  topics  to  be  taught  in  the  seventh  grade.     (Page  75.) 
(c)  Name  the  reference  books  suggested  on  page  80  for  the  teacher's 
use  in  this  subject. 

(5)  History 

(a)  Name  the  text-book'  to  be  used  in  this  subject  in  the  seventh 

grade. 

(b)  Name  the  text-book  on  Civics  adopted  for  the  seventh  grade. 

(c)  State  briefly  the  substance  of  the  suggestions  on  the  "Use  of 

Current  Events."     (Page  140.) 
(d)   Name  the  reference  books  suggested  on  page  142  for  the  teacher's 
use  in  this  subject. 

(6)  Hygiene  and  Sanitation 

Name  the  text-book  to  be  used  in  this  subject  in  the  seventh  grade. 

(7)  Agriculture 

(a)  Name  the  reference  books  suggested  on  page  88  for  the  teacher's 

use  in  this  subject. 

(b)  Name  the  other  important  sources  suggested  on  pages  88-89  from 

which  teachers  can  secure  valuable  help  in  the  teaching  of  this 
subject. 

(8)  Drawing 

Outline  in  the  order  given  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  subject  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

(9)  Spelling 

Outline  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  this  subject  in  the  seventh  grade. 
(10)   Writing 

Name  the  copy  books  to  be  used  in  the  seventh  grade. 


DAILY  SCHEDULES  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES 

OF  1916 


IIKST  WEEK 

Monday — Morning  Session 
General  Session 

10:00-10:15.     Opening  Exercises. 

10:15-10:35.     Talk  by  the  Conductor-  on  the  Purposes  of  the  Institute. 
In  tliis  talk  he  should  outline  the  plan  for  running  the  institute  and  insist 
upon   punctuality,   continuous   attendance,   and   the   absolute   necessity    for 
each,  teacher  having  the  text-books  at  the  Institute. 

10:15-11:00.     Enrollment. 

Distribute  the  blanks  especiallj^  prepared  for  this  purpose.     Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  no  teacher  has  complied  with  the  law  unless  the  teacher  is  pres- 
ent for  enrollment  on  the  first  day,  and  every  day  thereafter  unless  provi- 
dentially hindered. 
11:00-11:30. 

The  primary  assistant  outlines  her  work  for  the  afternoon,  and  assigns  the 
lesson  in  reading. 

11:30-12':  00. 
The  conductor  outlines  his  work  for  the  afternoon,  and  assigns  the  lesson  in 
reading. 

12:00-  1:30.    Noon  Intermission. 


FIRST  WEEK 

Monday — Afternoon  Session 
General  Session 

1:30-2:20.     Reading. 

Charters'  Teaching  the  Common  School  Branches,  Chapter  V. 
I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  Function. 

1.  Its  importance. 

2.  Interpretation  and  expression. 

(b)  The  Five  Ingredients  of  the  Reading  Process. 

1.  The  author's  experience. 

2.  The  use  of  symbols. 

3.  Building  up  the  author's  experience. 

4.  Giving  expression  to  experience  built  up. 

5.  Reproduction  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience. 

(c)  Standards  of  Good  Reading. 

1.  What  should  be  demanded  of  the  children  in  the  elementary 

school? 

2.  Discuss  the  time,  pitch,  quality,  and  tone.    Can  these  stand- 

ards be  applied  in  the  grades? 
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II.  Motivation. 

(a)  Immediate  Interest. 

(b)  Appeal  to  Generic  Values. 

(c)  Appeal  to  Specific  Need. 

(d)  Silent  Reading. 

(e)  Oral  Reading. 

1.  Discuss  the  last  paragraph  on  page  128.    Do  you  agree  with 

author? 

2.  Use  of  Friday  afternoon  exercises  to  improve  oral  reading. 

Primary  Section 

Reading.     Charters',  Chapter  V,  pages  118-127. 

2:20:3:00.    Preparation  of  the  Teacher. 

(a)  The  Different  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading. 

1.  The  alphabet. 

2.  The  word. 

3.  The  sentence. 

4.  The  phonic. 

(NoTE.^ — Discuss  each  method  fully  with  a  view  to  establishing  clearly  in 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  phonic  method 
by  the  State  Department  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina.) 

(b)  Things  of  Interest  to  the  Children. 

1.  Easy  words  in  the  beginning. 

2.  Nursery  rhymes. 

3.  Industrial  occupations  and  primitive  activities. 
4.'  Plays  and  games. 

5.  Action  sentences. 

6.  Manual  arts. 

7.  Dramatization. 

3:00-3:40.     Phonics. 
Read  and  discuss  with  teachers  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pages  1-17;   or  pafees 
89-93,  depending  upon  the  Primer  in  use  in  the  county. 

Intermediate  Section 

2:20-3:00.    Reading. 

Charters',  Chapter  V,  pages  130-143. 

I.  The  Study  of  Upper-Grade  Reading. 

(a)  The  Natural  Method. 

1.  Some  limitations. 

(b)  Punctuation. 

1.  How  to  secure  proper  observation  of  the  marks  of  punctua- 
tion. 

(c)  Suggestion  for  Prill,  pp.  132,  134. 
II.  The  Study  of  Literature. 

(a)  The  Problem. 

1.  What  is  literature? 

(b)  Study  of  Selections. 

1.  To  get  general  impressions. 

2.  To  find  out  answers  to  questions. 
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(c)  Assignment. 

1.  The  two  sorts  of  assignment. 

2.  How  to  get  children  to  discover  beauty  in  literature. 

(d)  How  to  Memorize  a  Poem. 

1.  Select  only  the  best  for  memorizing. 

2.  Use  the  whole  method. 
III.  Class  Mechanics. 

(a)  Position. 

(b)  Criticisms. 

(c)  Should  the  title  and  page  be  read?    Why? 

3:00-3:40.     Model  Lesson  in  Reading. 
Baker  and  Carpenter's  Fourth  Year  Language  Reader,  page  64,  "The  Jackal 
and  the  Partridge." 

(a)  Was  this  a  wise  partridge  to  try  to  hold  the  friendship  of  the  jackal 

in  this  way? 

(b)  Outline: 

1.  Try  to  hold  friendship  by  amusing  jackal. 

2.  By  appeal  to  "higher  emotions." 

3.  By  administering  to  his  hunger. 

4.  By  saving  his  life. 

(Notice  that  illustrations  in  book  outline  story.) 

(c)  What  would  be  a  good  name  for  the  story?     Do  you  value  friends 

that  try  to  use  you  like  this?     Is  such  a  friend  likely  to  be  a  real 
friend  in  need? 

(d)  What  do  you  think  of  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  make  and  hold  friends 

in  this  way? 


FIRST  WEEK 

Tuesday — Morning  Session 
General  Session 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and  Roll  Call. 

9:20-10:00.    Language.    Charters',  chapter  III. 
I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  Function. 

1.  Accuracy  and  effectiveness  in  expressing  ideas. 

2.  Illustrations. 

(b)  Standards. 

1.  The  value  of  a  double  standard. 

2.  What   constitutes    good    language   form    in   the    elementary 

school? 

(c)  Course  of  Study. 

1.  The  logical  and  psychological  arrangement  of  subject  matter. 

2.  What  should  guide  the  teacher  in  selecting  language  ma- 

terial? 

3.  How  should  the  text-book  in  language  be  used? 
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II.  How  to  Secure  Interest  in  Language  Work. 

(a)  Motivation.  -. 

1.  Immediate  interest. 

2.  Mediate  interest. 

a.  Generic  values. 

b.  Specific  needs. 

3.  Basis  of  interest.  ,  . 

a.  Illustrations. 

4.  Topics  of  interest. 

a.  Make  a  list  suitable  for  city  schools;  for  country  schools. 

5.  Show    how    language    may    be    correlated    with    any    other 

subjects. 

Primary  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Primary  Language. 
I.  Scope  of  "Work. 

(a)   First  Grade. 

1.  Conversational. 

a.  To  develop  orderly  thinking. 

b.  To  secure  free  and  effective  expression. 

2.  Reproduction  of  stories.     Make  a  list  of  stories  suitable  for 

first  grade.     See  Course  of  Study. 

3.  Memorizing.     Make   a   list   of   nursery   and   Mother   Goose 

rhymes  suitable  for  first  grade. 

4.  Copying.     Make   a  list   of  essentials   to   be   copied   in   first 

grade. 

5.  Dramatization.  The  value  of  dramatization  in  Language  and 

Reading.    Suggest  some  suitable  stories  for  dramatization, 
in  the  first  grade. 

(b)  Second  Grade. 

1.  Oral  reproduction  of  stories.    Make  a  list  of  stories  suitable 

for  Language  work  in  the  second  grade. 

2.  Memorizing.      Make    a   list    of    Poems    suitable    for    second 

grade.     See  "Course  of  Study." 

3.  Copying.     The   value   of  copying  as   a  Language  exercise. 

How  to  have  copying  done. 

4.  Dramatization.     Suggest  stories  suitable  for  dramatization 

in  second  grade. 

(c)  Third  Grade. 

1.  Oral  and  written  reproduction.     Suggest  suitable  stories  for 

use  in  third  grade. 

2.  Memorizing.    Make  a  list  of  poems  suitable  for  third  grade. 

3.  Copying  and  dictation. 

4.  Dramatization.     Suggest  stories  suitable  for  dramatization 

in  third  grade. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     Pronics. 

1.  Ear  Training. 

Use  drills  as  outlined  in  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pages  18-23. 
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11:25-12:00.     Model  Lesson  in  Reading. 
(a)   The  Primer  Class. 

1.  Howell's  Primer,  page  14.  Read  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pages 
60-61.  Give  model  lesson  as  directed  in  this  bulletin  on  pages 
61-62. 

Or 

1.  Haliburton  Primer,  page  1.  Read  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pages 
94-97. 

Intermediate  Section 

10:00-10:40. 
I.  Methods  of  Language  Study.  Charters',  chapter  HI. 

(a)  Interest.     (See  above.) 

(b)  Freedom. 

1.  Allow  rough  draft. 

2.  Praise  good  work. 

3.  Do  not  mark  too  many  errors. 

(c)  Organization. 

1.  The  use  of  outlines. 

2.  Drill  on  selecting  the  topic  of  the  paragraph  in  reading. 

(d)  Errors. 

1.  When  should  oral  errors  be  corrected? 

2.  How  to  correct  written  errors. 

(e)  Punctuation. 

1.  What  marks  of  punctuation  should  be  emphasized? 

(f)  Use  of  the  Dictionary. 

1.  When  to  begin. 

(g)  Drill  on  Language  Forms. 

1.  Apply  the  laws  of  habit  formation, 
(h)   Oral  Language. 

1.  Encourage  long  answers. 

2.  Correct  the  points  already  studied  when  pupil  has  completed 

what  he  has  to  say.     Exceptions, 
(i)   Written  Language  Work. 

1.  Marginal  corrections. 

2.  Corrections  should  be  made  by  the  pupils  individually. 

3.  Have  some  composition  read  to  the  class. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     Model  Lesson  in  Language. 
I.  Picture  Study. 

(a)  What  is  the  Purpose  of  Picture  Study? 

1.  To  learn  to  read  the  painted  picture  as  we  read  print. 

2.  To  translate  the  language  of  the  picture  into  words  so  we 

may  talk  to  our  friends  about  it. 

3.  To  enjoy  the  emotional  appeal. 

(b)  Use  the  Angelus  or  the  Gleaners  or  the  Departure. 

1.  Develop  the  story  of  the  picture  and  have  teachers  repro- 
duce it  in  writing,  using  the  Perry  pictures  for  illustra- 
tions. 

Part  HI— 5 
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11:25-12:00.     Model  Lesson  in  Reading.     Baker  and  Carpenter,  IV,  page  254. 
"The  Heritage." 

(a)  Is  it  what  a  man  has  or  what  he  does  that  makes  him  valuable? 

(b)  Outline: 

1.  Handicap  of  rich  man — stanzas  1-2. 

2.  Advantage  of  poor  man — stanzas  3-4. 

3.  How  to  turn  each  to  use — stanzas  5-6. 

(c)  Compare  with  the  Miller  of  the  Dee  and  the  Village  Blacksmith. 

(d)  What  wins  for  a  man  the  strongest  approval  of  his  fellows?     Is 

labor  honorable?    Does  the  consciousness  of  a  job  well  done  bring 
any  consolation  when  the  sun  goes  down? 

12:00-1:30.    Noon  Recess. 


FIRST  WEEK 

Tuesday — Afternoon  Session 
General  Session 

1:30-  2:15.     Spelling.     Charters',  chapter  I. 

I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  Function  of  Spelling. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  function? 

2.  The  reason  for  learning  to  spell. 

3.  The  penalty  for  poor  spelling. 

(b)  Standard  of  Good  Spelling. 

1.  The  value  of  oral  spelling. 

2.  The  real  test. 

(c)  Structure. 

1.  To  what  extent  should  rules  for  spelling  be  emphasized? 

2.  Shall  we  support  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board? 

(d)  Course  of  Study. 

1.  What  words  should  be  studied  in  the  spelling  lesson? 

2.  Discuss  the  three  sources  of  material  (p.  7). 

3.  Where  spelling  should  begin. 

a.  Should  formal  spelling  (from  memory)  be  taught  below 

the  third  grade? 

b.  What  should  be  the  course  of  study  in  spelling  for  the 

first  and  second  grades? 
II.  How  to  Secure  Interest  in  Spelling. 

(a)  Motivation. 

1.  Immediate  interest. 

2.  Mediate  interest. 

a.  Appeal  to  generic  values. 

b.  Appeal  to  specific  need. 

(b)  Correlation. 

1.  Discuss  the  value  of  incidental  spelling. 

2.  Shall  we  give  the  formal  lesson  in  spelling? 

3.  Discuss  Cornman's  Study  in  Spelling. 

3:30-  4:00.     Course  of  Study.     See  page  5. 
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Primary  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Spelling  in  the  Primary  Grade. 
See  "How  to  Teach  Spelling." 

2:55-  3:30.     Model  Lesson  in  Spelling. 

Intermediate  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Spelling  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.     Charters',  chapter  I. 

I.   (a)   Types  of  Imagery. 

1.  The  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand. 

2.  Should  the  teacher  use  one  or  all  these  types? 

3.  Discuss  written  and  oral  spelling, 
(b)   Laws  of  Habit  Formation. 

1.  "Spelling  is  a  habit,"  says  some  one.    Is  this  true? 

2.  How  habits  are  formed. 

a.  Focalization  of  attention. 

b.  Conscious  attentive  repetition. 

c.  Automatic  control. 

3.  Discuss  each  of  these  laws  as  applied  to  spelling. 

4.  When  and  where  should  diacritical  marks  be  taught? 

5.  The  value  of  the  "Black  List." 
II.  Class  Mechanics. 

(a)  Position  of  class  during  the  recitation. 

(b)  Position  of  pupil  reciting. 

(c)  Spelling  by  syllables. 

(d)  Use  of  "head  marks,"  etc. 

(e)  How  shall  the  written  test  be  given? 

(f)  Value  of  spelling  matches. 

2:55-3:30.    Model  Lesson  in  Spelling. 

See  "How  to  Teach  Spelling." 


FIRST  WEEK 

Wednesday— Morning  Session 
General  Session 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and  Roll  Call. 
9:20-10:00.     Penmanship.     Charters',  chapter  II. 

I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  The  Function  of  Writing. 

1.  The  desire  to  communicate. 

(b)  Standards. 

1.  The  three  essentials. 

2.  The  value  of  two  standards. 

3.  The  Thorndike  Standards. 

a.  Collect  specimens  and  grade  according  to  these  stand- 
ards. , 
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(c)  Structure. 

1.  Discuss  vertical,  medial,  and  slant  writing.    Upon  what  does 

each  depend? 

2.  Movement. 

a.  The  value  of  muscular  movement. 

b.  What  movement  should  be  used  in  the  first  and  second 

grades? 

(d)  The  Course  of  Study. 

1.  When  should  a  child  begin  to  write? 

2.  What  use  should  be  made  of  the  copy  book? 

3.  Study  the  special  needs  of  the  children. 

Primary  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Discuss  writing  in  the  primary  grade,  and  give  model  lesson. 
10:40-10:50.     Recess. 
10:50-11:25.     Phonics. 

1.  Ear  training.     Use  drills  in  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pages  17-31. 

2.  Eye  training.     Read  and  discuss  with  teachers  the  directions  for  writ- 

ing and  seat  work  in  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pages  18-31. 

11:25-12:00.     Model  Lesson  in  Language. 

1.  Suggest  topics  for  conversation  in  First  Grade  Language  Work,  and 

show  how  to  develop  orderly  thinking  and  effective  expression. 

2.  Use  the  story  of  the  "Little  Red  Hen"'  and  outline  a  language  lesson 

in  reproduction  and  dramatization. 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 

Intermediate  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Charters',  chapter  II. 
I.  How  to  Get  Interest  in  Writing. 

(a)  Motivation. 

1.  Immediate  interest. 

2.  Mediate  interest. 

a.  Generic  values. 

b.  Specific  needs. 

3.  Use  Thornlike's  Tests  to  secure  interest. 

4.  Illustrate  penalty  for  poor  writing. 

5.  The  writing  "hospital." 

(b)  How  to  Study  Writing. 

1.  The  laws  of  habit  formation. 

a.  Clear  mental  picture  of  letter  form. 

b.  Short  exercises  to  secure  attentive  repetition. 

c.  Repeat  until  movement  is  automatic. 

(c)  Class  Mechanics. 

1.  Simple  and  clear. 

2.  Value  of  counting  while  practicing  forms. 

(Note. — Conductor  should  give  drills  in  muscular  movement.) 
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10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     Model  Lesson  in  Reading. 

Baker  and  Carpenter,  IV,  page  318,  "Mr.  Seguin's  Goat." 

(a)  Was  this  really  a  foolish  goat? 

(b)  Outline: 

1.  Why  was  Mr.  Seguin  afraid  that  this  goat  would  follow  the  other 

goats  to  the  mountain? 

2.  Why  did  the  sight  of  the  mountain  so  completely  change  the 

little  goat? 

3.  Did  the  life  on  the  mountain  come  up  to  expectations? 

4.  Why  did  not  the  goat   return  at  the  last  call  home  and  when 

night  came? 

(c)  Is  there  anything  funny  in  the  story?     What  is  the  best  part  of  the 

story?  Did  you  notice  any  fine  selection  of  words?  Any  delicate 
shades  of  meaning  and  unexpected  turns? 

(d)  Sum  up  all  the  evidence  in  the  story  that  caused  you  to  say  that  the 

goat  was  foolish.  That  he  was  wise.  Could  there  be  any  progress 
in  the  world  if  some  did  not  seek  the  mountain?  Would  tbere  be 
any  stability  if  others  did  not  stay  at  home? 

11:25-12:00.  Language.  Story  Telling. 
Get  the  teachers  to  make  a  minute  talk  each.  Let  them  tell  a  story,  give  some 
news  item,  or  tell  a  bit  of  experience.  Ask  them,  on  the  day  before,  to 
come  to  class  with  an  outline.  Let  them  hold  outline  in  hand  while  they 
talk.  In  this  way  illustrate  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  the  papers  and 
magazines.  See  Course  of  Study,  page  28. 
12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 


FIRST  WEEK 

Wednesday — Afternoon  Session 
General  Session 

1:30-  2:15.     Geography.     Charters',  chapter  IX. 
I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  Function. 

1.  Study  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man. 

2.  Place  geography. 

3.  Rational  geography. 

(Note. — Read  Dodge's  "The  Teaching  of  Geography,"  pages 
7-12.) 

(b)  Course  of  Study. 

1.  How  closely  should  the  teacher  follow  the  text?     Explain 
and  illustrate. 

(c)  Standards. 

1.  When  does  a  pupil  know  his  geography  well? 
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(d)   Home  Geography. 

1.  Study  the  list  of  principles  on  page  223.     Read  chapter  3, 
Dodge's  "The  Teaching  of  Geography." 
II.  How  to  Teach  Geography. 

(a)  Motivation. 

1.  Immediate  interest. 

2.  Mediate  interest. 

a.  Generic  values, 
h.  Specific  needs. 

3.  Some  suggestions  for  creating  interest  in  geography. 

a.  Appeal  to  romance. 

b.  Practical  appeal. 

c.  Exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils. 

(b)  Correlation. 

1.  All  subjects. 
III.  How  to  Study  Geography. 

(a)  Drill. 

1.  Discuss  the  essentials  to  be  memorized. 

2.  Would   you   have    children   memorize    the    capitals    of   the 

states? 

(b)  Aids. 

1.  The  imagination. 

2.  Pictures. 

3.  Maps  and  globes. 

4.  Type  and  studies. 

(c)  Rational  Geography. 

1.  Discuss  deduction.     Illustrate. 

(d)  Class  Mechanics. 

1.  Maps,  sand  table,  globes,  etc. 

2.  Scrapbooks. 

3.  Use  of  outlines. 

4.  Geography  matches. 

5.  Field  trips. 

3:30-  4:00.     Course  of  Study.     See  page  5. 

Primary  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Geography. 

See  Course  of  Study  for  grades  1-3. 

2:55-  3:30.    Model  Lesson  in  Spelling  for  Second  Year. 
See  "How  to  Teach  Spelling." 

Intermediate  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Model  Lesson  in  Geography. 

See  Course  of  Study,  pages  52'  and  53. 

2:55-  3:30.     Model  Lesson  in  Spelling  for  Fifth  Year. 
See  "How  to  Teach  Spelling," 
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FIRST  WEEK 

Thursday— Morning  Session 
General  Session 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and  Roll  Call. 

9:20-10:00.    History.    Charters',  chapter  X. 
I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  Function. 

1.  To  furnish  a  record  of  the  progress  of  civilization. 

a.  Cultural. 

b.  Practical. 

2.  To  develop  patriotism. 

(b)  The  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Discuss  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  and  the  criti- 
cisms which  follow  in  the  text.  Compare  with  the  Course 
of  Study  in  History  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

(c)  Standai'ds. 

1.  How   much  history   should   a  graduate   from  the   common 
schools  know? 
II.  Motive  for  Study. 

(a)  Interest. 

1.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  immediate  interest  in  history  in 

the  grades?     Why? 

2.  Mediate  interest. 

a.  Adventure  and  biography. 

b.  Special  days. 

c.  Local  history. 

(b)  Correlation. 

1.  With  drawing. 

2.  With  reading  and  literature. 

3.  With  geography. 

Primary  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Hifitory  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

See  Course  of  Study,  pages  121-129. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     Phonics. 

1.  Ear  training.     Use  drills  found  in  How  to  Teach  Reading,  pages  31' 

34,  36. 

2.  Eye  training.     How  to  Teach  Reading,  pages  31-32. 

11:25-12:00.  Second  Grade  Language.  Using  the  story  of  "The  Wolf  and 
the  Fox,"  Graded  Classics,  Book  I,  outline  a  model  lesson 
in  reproduction  suitable  for  second-year  language  work. 
Require  teachers  to  bring  to  class  the  following  day 
similar  outlines. 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 
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Intermediate  Section 

10:00-10:40. 
I.  Methods  of  Study  in  History.     Charters'  chapter  X. 

(a)  Problems. 

1.  Cause  and  effect  (in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades). 

2.  Dates.     What  dates  should  be  required? 

(b)  Assignment  and  Drills. 

1.  Current  events. 
II.  Class   Mechanics. 

(a)  The  History  Notebook. 

1.  Discuss  this  thoroughly.     Do  you  agree  with  the  author? 
Why? 

(b)  Written  work. 

1.  How  much  written  work  should  be  required? 
III.  Read  and  Discuss  with  Teachers  "Course  of  Study,"  pages  130-136. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     Baker  and  Carpenter,  V,  page  403,  "Old  Ironsides." 

(a)  If  you  had  been  in  Congress  would  you  have  voted  to  dismantle  the 

"Constitution"? 

(b)  Outline. 

1.  History  of  boat. 

2.  Regret  that  fighting  days   are   past. 

3.  Plea  for  mercy  on  account  of  glorious  record. 

(c)  What  was  its  war  record? 

(d)  What  was  the  effect  of  the  appeal? 

11:25-12:00.  Language.  Letter  Writing,  Hyde  I,  pages  38-39,  215. 
Study  the  parts  of  a  letter.  How  to  address  envelope.  Consider  the  proper 
position  of  the  saluatioo  and  its  punctuation.  Let  teachers  write  a  letter 
home  telling  of  the  experiences  at  this  meeting.  Let  them  write  to  the 
President  of  the  University  for  a  catalogue,  or  to  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.  for 
a  book.     Have  some  of  the  best  ones  posted  or  read  to  class. 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 


FIRST  WEEK 

Thursday — Afternoon  Session 
General  Session 

1:30-2:15.     Drawing.     Charters',  chapter  VI. 

I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)   Function  of  Drawing. 

1.  Compare  with  language.     Illustrate. 

2.  A  vehicle  of  expression. 

3.  Means  of  gaining  experience. 

4.  Drawing  more  universal  than  language. 

5.  The  outcome  of  drawing  should  be  a  greater  love  of  good 

pictures. 
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(b)  Standards. 

1.  To  discover  accurately  the  ideas  of  others. 

2.  To  give  effective  expression  to  ideas. 

(c)  Structure. 

1.  Representation.     (Compare  with  Language  forms.) 

2.  Design.     (Compare  with  Language  forms.) 

3.  The  tools — tone,  color,  form. 

(d)  Materials. 

1.  Paper,  pencil,  etc. 

(e)  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Discuss  both  orders. 

2.  Interesting  subjects. 

a.  Illustrations. 

b.  Note  subjects  on  page  155. 

(f)  Technique  by  Grades. 

1.  Discuss  the  six  points  listed  on  pages  156-157. 

2.  The  use  of  drawing  books. 

3:30-  4:00.     Course  of  Study.     See  page  5. 

Primary  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Model  Lesson  in  Drawing  for  Primary  Grades. 
See  Course  of  Study,  pages  149-150. 

2':  55-  3:30.     Model  Lesson  in  Spelling  for  Third  Year. 
See  "How  to  Teach  Spelling." 

Intermediate  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Drawing.     Charters',    chapter   VI. 
I.  Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing. 

(a)  Motivation. 

1.  Immediate  interest. 

a.  What  per  cent  of  children  "naturally"  like  to  draw? 

2.  Mediate  interest. 

a.  Generic  values. 

b.  Specific    needs. 

(b)  How  to  correct  mistakes. 

(c)  Drill. 

1.  Apply  the  laws  of  habit  formation. 
II.  Study  of  Appreciation. 

(a)    Some  Methods  of  Teaching  Appreciation. 
1.  Choose  pictures  carefully. 

2:55-3:30     Model  Lesson  in  Spelling  for  Sixth  Year. 
See  "How  to  Teach  Spelling." 
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riRST  WEEK 

Friday — Morning  Session 
General  Session 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and  Roll  Call. 
9:20-10:00.     Arithmetic.     Charters',  chapter  XII. 
I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  Function. 

1.  Compare  with  other  subjects. 

2.  To  enable  pupils  to  handle  numbers  accurately. 

(b)  The  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Teach  a  few  simple  facts.     Why? 

2.  Content. 

a.  Discuss  thoroughly  the  topics  given  by  Smith  on  pages 
275-277.  Should  others  be  added?  Should  any  listed 
here  be  omitted? 

3.  When  to  teach  arithmetic. 

a.  Thorough  discussion  of  this  topic  is  necessary  here. 

(c)  Standards. 

1.  Speed    and    accuracy.     Use    Courtis    Tests.     (Write    S.    A. 
Courtis,  441  John  R.  Street,  Detroit,  Mich.) 

Primary  Section 

10:00-10:40.    Model  Lesson  in  Primary  Number  Work. 
See  Course  of  Study,  pages  90-94. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     Model  Lesson  in  Reading.    Howell's  First  Reader,  pages  68-69, 
"The  Greedy  Dog." 

(a)  Assignment. 

1.  Questions  to  arouse  interest  of  children  in   dogs.     Call  up  re- 

lated experiences.     Suggest  a  specific  purpose  for  reading  the 
story. 

2.  Drill  on  any  difficult  words. 

(b)  The  Recitation. 

1.  Ask  a  question  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  children  have 

read  the  story.     This  question  should  concern  the  specific  pur- 
pose suggested  in  the  assignment 

2.  Review  difficult  words. 

3.  Develop  the  story  in  parts  (paragraphs),  having  each  part  read 

as  developed. 

4.  Compare  this  story  with  story  on  page  58;  also  with  children's 

past  experiences. 

5.  Why  did  the  dog  lose  his  piece  of  meat? 

Or 
Graded  Classics  First  Reader,  "How  Bees  Pay  Toll." 
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(a)  Assignment. 

1.  Ask  questions  about  bees  to  call  up  past  related  experiences  of 
children.  Arouse  interest  in  the  story  by  giving  the  children 
something  definite  to  look  for  in  the  story. 
.  2.  Word  drill.  Write  difficult  words  on  the  board.  Drill  on  pro- 
nunciation. Develop  meaning  of  "toll,"  "pay,"  "thistle," 
"bloom." 

(b)  The  Recitation. 

1.  How  does  the  bee  pay  toll? 

2.  Review  word  drill.     Let  children  find  these  words  in  the  book. 

3.  Develop  the  story,  a  paragraph  at  a  time,  reading  each  para- 

graph when  developed. 

4.  Let  two  children,  taking  the  parts  of  Charlie  and  his   father, 

read  the  entire  story  at  the  end  of  the  recitation. 

5.  Of  what  story  does  this  remind  you?     Why  does  the  flower  have 

honey  in  it?    Why  do  the  flowers  have  such  bright  colors? 
11: 26-12: 00.    Model  Lesson  in  Language.     Using  a  poem  suitable  to  second 

grade,  show  how  to  teach  children  to  memorize  a  poem. 
12:00-  1:30.     Noon  recess. 

Intermediate  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Arithmetic.     Charters',  chapter  XII  (continued). 
I.  Motivation. 

(a)  Immediate   Interest. 

1.  Many  children  like  arithmetic.     Why? 

2.  Some  children  do  not  like  arithmetic.     Why? 

(b)  Mediate  Interest. 

1.  Generic  values. 

2.  Specific  needs. 

a.  Handicraft. 

b.  Plays  and  games. 

c.  Practical  problems. 

II.  The  Study  of  Arithmetic. 

(a)  Teaching  the  Processes. 

1.  Learning  to  think  by  symbols. 

a.  The  use  of  objects. 

2.  If  not  too   difficult,   the  reason  for   the  process  should  be 

given. 

3.  Use  the  inductive  method  as  much  as  possible. 

(b)  Drill. 

1.  Apply  the  laws  of  habit  formation. 

2.  Use  of  mental  arithmetic. 

3.  The  Courtis  Tests. 

(c)  Application. 

1.  What  problems  might  be  omitted  from  the  text-book? 

2.  The  use  of  practical  problems  of  everyday  life. 
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III.  Class  Mechanics. 

(a)  The  use  of  the  tables. 

(b)  Assignments. 

1.  New  operations  should  be  developed  by  the  teacher. 

(c)  Examinations. 

(d)  Answers. 

(e)  Neatness. 

1.  Should  teacher  allow  children  to  use  scratch  paper  in  work- 

ing problems? 

2.  What  should  be  the  standard? 

10:40-10.-50.  Recess. 
10:50:11:25.  Language.  Reproduction. 
Let  the  best  storyteller  in  the  class  tell  the  story  of  "The  Vain  Jackdaw." 
Hyde  I,  page  89.  Then  outline  the  story  on  the  board.  Then  ask  some  of 
the  others  to  tell  it  from  the  outline.  A  new  story  would  be  better  if  one 
is  at  hand.  After  it  has  been  told  two  or  three  times,  let  all  write  it  from 
the  outline. 

11:25-12:00.     Lesson  in  History.     How   to  conduct  a   review  of  the  first 
month's  work.     Course  of  Study,  page  134. 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 


FIRST  WEEK 

Friday — Afternoon  Session 
General  Session 

1:30-  2:15.     Handicrafts.     Charters',  chapter  VIII. 
I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  Point  of  View. 

1.  Recent  appreciation  of  the  construction  instinct. 

2.  The  results  so  far  obtained. 

(b)  Handicrafts. 

1.  What  it  includes. 

(c)  Function. 

1.  Training  the  muscles. 

2.  Basis  for  concrete  thinking. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  industries. 

(d)  Course  of  Study. 

1.  Discuss  the  Russian  system. 

2.  The  psychological  method. 

3.  Success  depends  upon  the  teacher. 

4.  The  curriculum  for  the  grades. 

a.  Primitive  industries,  the  home,  food,  clothing,  etc.,  in 

grades  1-3. 

b.  Illustrative  work  in  grades  4-5. 

c.  Sewing  and  cooking,  carpentry  in  grades  6-7. 

3:30-  4:00.     Course  of  Study.     See  page  5. 
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Primary  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Handicrafts.   Model  Lesson.    Correlate  with  Language  Lesson. 
2:55-  3:30.    Model  Lesson  in  Drawing  for  Primary  Grades.     See  Course  of 
Study,  pages  149-150. 

Intermediate  Section 

2:15-  2:55. 
L  Carpentry.     Charters',  chapter  VIII. 

(a)  Equipment. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  equipment  on  page  191. 

(b)  Problems. 

1.  Interest. 

2.  Not  too  difficult. 

3.  Things  to  make. 

a.  Play  apparatus. 

b.  Toys. 

c.  Useful  articles  for  home. 

d.  Useful  work  around  school  building. 

(c)  Processes. 

1.  Teachers  should  teach  processes  as  needed. 

2.  The  development  method  should  be  used. 
II.  Sewing. 

(a)  Equipment. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  necessary  equipment. 

(b)  Problems. 

1.  Interest. 

2.  Not  too  difficult. 

3.  Make  useful  articles. 

(c)  Processes. 

1.  Use  of  needle. 

2.  Stitching. 

3.  Cutting. 

4.  Pattern-making,  etc. 

5.  Things   to   remember. 

a.  Much  home  work  for  which  credit  should  be  given. 

b.  Get  acquainted  with  great  industries. 

6.  Should  girls  be  taught  carpentry  and  boys  sewing?     If  so, 

to  what  extent?     Why? 
III.     Cooking. 

(a)  Discuss  the  Organization  of  Domestic  Science  Clubs. 

1.  What  has  been  done  in  North  Carolina?     (Write  L.  C.  Brog- 

den,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

2.  The  school  luncheon. 

a.  Read   carefully   pages   199    and   200. 

(b)  Discuss  carefully  pages  202-215  for  detailed  directions  for  hand- 

work  in  the  grades. 

2:55-  3:30.  Model  Lesson  in  GeograpJip.  Use  outline  found  on  page  71 
of  the  Course  of  Study,  together  with  the  text  found  on  page 
89  of  Dodge's  Comparative  Geography. 
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SECOND  WEEK 

Monday — Morning  Session 
General  Session 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and  Roll   Call. 

9:20-10:00.     Interest. 

1.  Interest  defined. 

2.  Kinds  of  interest. 

a.  Immediate. 

b.  Mediate. 

3.  Interest  as  means  and  end. 

4.  Interest  versus  effort. 

5.  How  to  arouse  interest  and  effort. 

a.  Method  must  be  adjusted  to  capabilities  of  pupil. 

b.  Stages  of  child  development  must  be  kept  in  mind  (presentative, 

representative,  and  reasoning). 

c.  Illustrations  from  history  and  geography. 

6.  The  new  point  of  view.     Novelty  is  essential.         Review   and   drill 

differentiated  and  illustrated. 

7.  The  teacher's  attitude  toward  the  subject. 

8.  Motivation — illustrations. 

Primary  Section 

10:00-10:40.    Reading.     Using  the  story  of  "The  Anxious  Leaf,"  apply  the 
principles  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  interest.     The 
following  suggestive  outlines  may  be  helpful: 
For  the  second  grade,  "The  Anxious  Leaf." 

(a)  Assignment. 

1.  Questions  to  arouse  interest  in  the  story  should  be  asked.  The 
following  are  suggestive. 

a.  Why  do  trees  have  leaves? 

b.  Why  are  they  green  in  spring  and  summer?    Why  do  they 

change  color  in  the  fall? 

c.  What  becomes  of  the  leaves  when  summer  is  ended? 

d.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  leaves  talking  with  the  wind? 

e.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  the  wind  is  saying  to  the 

leaves? 
Read   the  lesson  for  tomorrow   and  you  will   learn  why  the 
leaves  turn  red  in  the  fall  and  what  the  wind  is  saying  to 
the  leaves.     In  order  to  read  the  story  you  must  learn  the 
new  words. 

(b)  Drill  on  new  difficult  words. 

1.  Anxious,  sighing,  twig,  meant.  Illustrate  meaning  of  words  by 
calling  up  experiences  in  which  the  new  word  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  already  known. 

(c)  The  Recitation. 

1.  The  approach. 

a.  What  did  the  wind  say  to  the  leaf? 

b.  What  did  the  tree  say  to  the  leaf? 

c.  Why  do  leaves  turn  red  in  the  fall? 
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2.  Review  difficult  words,   calling  upon  the  children  to  find  the 

words  in  the  book.  Let  children  point  out  any  other  words 
that  may  seem  hard  to  them. 

3.  Ask  a  question  ahout  the  first  paragraph  that  will  bring  out  the 

topic. 

4.  Call  on  some  pupil  to  read  the  paragraph.     Proceed  in  like  man- 

ner with  the  remaining  paragraphs.  Apply  standards  already 
discussed  for  efficiency  in  oral  reading. 

5.  Let    children   compare   this   story    with    some   story   previously 

read,  or  with  some  experience  from  everyday  life. 

6.  Let  children  draw  their  own  conclusions,  but  questions  like  the 

following  might  be  helpful  to  them  in  their  generalizing:  Why 
did  the  leaf  sigh?     How  did  it  grow  bright  and  beautiful?  etc. 

7.  The  children  will   make  their  own  general  application,  but   it 

would  be  helpful  to  suggest  that  the  child  who  reads  or  tells 
the  story  best  may  call  it  his  story,  and  then  he  should  be 
allowed  to  read  or  tell  his  story  on  some  special  occasion. 
Furthermore,  children  should  be  allowed  to  bring  colored 
leaves  to  school  for  the  drawing  lesson.  This  will  help  to  fix 
the  story  permanently  in  their  minds. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.    Language.     Third  Grade. 

Copying  and  dictation.     Use  the  story  of  the  "Lion  and  the 
Mouse." 

11:25-12:00     Phonics.     How  to   Teach  Reading. 

1.  Ear  Training.     Use  pages  39,  40,  and  42. 

2.  Eye  Training.     Use  pages  33-35. 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 

Intermediate  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Grammar.     Charters',  chapter  IV. 
I.  Subject  Matter. 

(a)  Function. 

1.  Difference  between  language  and  grammar. 

2.  Why  we  study  grammar. 

(b)  Standards. 

1.  The  scientific  standard. 

2.  The  artistic  standard.     Which  shall  obtain? 

(c)  Structure. 

1.  Make    classification    for    parsing    all    the    parts    of    speech. 

(Consult  Robbins  and  Row,  Book  XL) 

2.  The  value  of  analysis  and  parsing. 

3.  Is  diagraming  worth  while? 

(d)  Course  of  Study. 

1.  When   should   the  study  of  formal  grammar  begin?     Shall 

we  teach  the  Robbins  and  Row  Grammar  page  after  page, 
or  shall  we  alternate  grammar  and  composition? 

2.  What    should    determine    the    amount    of    grammar    to    be 

taught  ? 
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II.  How  to  Secure  Interest  in  Grammar. 

(a)  Motivation. 

1.  Immediate  interest. 

2.  Mediate  interest. 

a.  General  values. 

b.  Specific  needs. 

3.  How  to  create  a  feeling  of  need. 

a.  Pretend  not  to  understand. 

b.  List  of  common  errors. 

c.  Team  work  in  school. 

(b)  Correlation. 

III.  Learning  Grammar. 

(a)  The  Telling  Process. 

(b)  The  Inductive  Method. 

1.  Give  the  three  steps. 

(c)  Drill. 

1.  Shall  we  require  definitions  to  be  memorized? 

2.  Apply  the  laws  of  habit  formation. 

3.  Apply  the  rules  when  learned. 

4.  Make    up    some    lesson    outlines    from    Robbins   and    Row's 

Grammar. 

IV.  Class  Mechanics. 

(a)  Devices. 

(b)  Assignments. 

(c)  How  to  Study. 
10:40-10:5-0.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     Model   Lesson   in    Grammar.     Essential    Studies    in    English, 
pages  60-61. 
In  presenting  this  lesson,  try  to  bring  out  the  essential  prin- 
ciples studied  at  the  previous  period  and  apply  the  princi- 
ples of  Interest  discussed  at  the  morning  General  Session. 
11:25-12:00.     Model  Lesson  in  History.     Our  Republic,  chapter  XX,  pages 
206-210. 
Suggestive  Outline. 

(a)  Assignment. 

1.  Review  previous  chapter  briefly. 

2.  Refer  to  section  261,  page  184. 

3.  What  was  the  form  of  the  government  during  the  Revolution? 

Why  would  not  this  same  form  of  government  serve  the  people 
in  time  of  peace? 

4.  Some  one  has  said  that  Public  Lands  have  always  been  a  source 

of   danger   to   any   government.     Find    out   what   elements   of 
danger,  if  any,  are  to  be  found  in  sections  296-297. 

5.  The    young    republic    was    weak.     Find    out    how    the    stronger 

nations  took  advantage  of  this  weakness. 

6.  Discuss  the  attempts  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  at  home. 

(b)  The  Recitation. 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  two  groups,  and  state  questions  for  discus- 
sion affirmatively  and  negatively. 
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2.  The  argument  should  be  summed  up  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Use  maps.     Let  pupils  bring  to  class  other  texts  in  history  and 

any   reference  books  available. 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 


SECOND  WEEK 

Monday — Aftenioou  Session 
General  Session 

1:30-  2:15.     Physiology  and  Hygiene.     Charters',  chapter  XIII. 

(a)  What  is  to  be  Taught. 

1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Physiology. 

3.  Hygiene. 

(b)  Function. 

1.  How  to  care  for  the  body. 

(c)  Bacteriology. 

1.  Use  the  Health  Bulletin. 

(d)  Sanitation. 

1.  How  may  this  subject  be  made  practical  in  rural  schools? 

(e)  Physical  Exercise. 

1.  Discuss  the  various  applications  of  the  principles  of  physiology. 

(f)  Method  of  Teaching. 

1.  Use  text-books,  bulletins,  etc. 

2.  Use  practical  questions. 

(g)  Drill. 

1.  Apply  the  laws  of  habit  formation. 

2.  Importance  of  clearness.     Illustration. 

3:30-  4:00.     Course  of  Study.     See  page  5. 

Primary  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Drawing. 

2:55-  3:30.     Handicraft  Work  for  Primary  Grades. 

Note. — It  is  suggested  that  the  primary  conductor  work  out  with  the 
teachers  some  illustrations  of  the  stories  suggested  for  use  in  the  language 
work  of  the  Institute. 

Intermediate  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Model  Lesson  in  Arithmetic.     Course  of  Study,  pages  107-110. 

After  developing  the  process  selected  by  the  Conductor  for  use  in  Institute, 

then  make  the  application  by  using  practical  problems.     Require  teachers 

to  bring  to  class  the  following  day  at  least  three  practical  problems  each, 

and  these  should  be  taken  up  and  discussed. 

2:55-  3:30.     Model  Lesson  in  Geography. 
Following  the  lesson  outline  for  the  Study  of  North  America  in  the  Course  of 
Study,  present  a  lesson  in  the  continental  study  of  Europe. 

Part  III— 6 
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SECOND  WEEK 

Tuesday — Morning  Session 
General  Session 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and  Roll  Call. 

9:20-10:00.     Attention. 

1.  Attention  defined. 

2.  Kinds  of  attention. 

a.  Voluntary  or  active.     Illustrate. 

b.  Involuntary  or  passive.     Illustrate. 

c.  Secondary  passive.     Illustrate. 

3.  How  to  secure  attention. 

a.  Remove  obtacles. 

b.  Good  physical  situation. 

c.  Appeal  to  interest. 

d.  Use  of  eye  and  voice  in  securing  attention. 

4.  Attention  as  related  to  interest. 

Primary  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Reading.     Third  Grade.     "Androclus  and  the  Lion,"  Part  I. 

(a)  Assignment. 

1.  Questions  to  arouse  interest. 

■^^.  a.  Do  we  have  any  slaves  in  our  country  today?     What  is  a 

slave? 

b.  Did  you  see  a  lion  the  last  time  you  went  to  a  circus? 

c.  How  many  have  ever  seen  a  cave?     Have  you  ever  been  in 

one. 

d.  Suppose  you  were  in  a  cave  and  a  great  big  roaring  lion 

should  enter,  what  would  you  do?  The  story  in  the  lesson 
for  tomorrow  tells  us  what  a  boy  did  when  a  lion  entered 
the  cave  in  which  he  was  hiding. 

2.  Word  drill.     Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words,  and 

drill     on     meaning     and     pronunciation:     "cruel,"     "forests," 
"frightened,"  "noticed,"  "limped." 

(b)  The  Recitation. 

1.  What  did  Androclus  do  when  the  lion  entered  the  cave? 

2.  Why  did  the  lion  not  harm  him? 

3.  Review  difficult  words.     Let  children  find  them  in  the  book. 

4.  Develop  each  paragraph  by  asking  questions  that  will  bring  out 

the  central  thought  in  each.     Have  each  paragraph  read  as 
developed. 

5.  Have  you  ever  heard  a  story  like  this? 

6.  What  was  it  that  saved  the  boy's  life? 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     Phonics.     How  to  Teach  Reading. 

1.  Ear  Training,  pages  45-47. 

2.  Eye  Training,  pages  36-38. 
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11:25-12:00.     Language. 
Work  out  a  model  letter  for  use  in  the  third  grade.    Dictate  tliis  letter  to  the 
class.     Show  how  to  collect  and  distribute  papers,  how  to  correct  errors,  etc. 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess, 

Intermediate  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Using  the  Primer  of  Sanitation,  Lesson  XXIX,  pages  145-150,  apply  the  prin- 
ciples bi'ought  out  in  the  general  discussion  of  this  subject. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.  Grammar.  The  noun  clause.  Robbins  and  Row,  page  107. 
Study  the  six  constructions  of  the  noun  clause  as  the  first  substitute  for  the 
noun.  Notice  the  number  of  constructions  under  each  case.  Compare  with 
the  uses  of  the  noun  and  see  what  uses  are  omitted.  Show  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  that  the  clause  cannot  take  all  the  relations  of  the  noun.  See 
which  ones  are  dropped. 

11:25-12:00.     Model  Lesson  in  Reading.     Baker  and  Carpenter,  "V,  page  4. 
"Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops,"  First  Part. 

(a)  What  sort  of  monster  was  the  Cyclops? 

(b)  Outline. 

1.  Fed  by  the  nymphs. 

2.  The  land  of  the  Cyclops. 

3.  The  Cyclops  at  home. 

a.  Strength. 

b.  Conversation. 

c.  Supper. 

d.  Sleep. 

(c)  Sum  up  the  evidence  of  the  strength  and  power. 

1.  Voice. 

2.  Not  mortal. 

3.  Giant. 

4.  Took  no  thought  of  the  gods, 
(d)   What,  then,  was  the  Cyclops? 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 


SECOND  WEEK 

Tuesday — Afternoon  Session 
General  Session 

1:30-  2:15.     Agriculture.     Charters',  chapter  XIV. 
I.  Subject  Matter, 
(a)  Function. 

1.  Information  about  farm  products. 

2.  The  use  of  farm  bulletins. 

3.  To  check  cityward  migration. 
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(b)   The  Course  of  Study. 

1.  The  tendency  to  formality. 

2.  The  right  use  of  the  text. 

3.  Topics  for  study  vary  with  localities. 

4.  School  gardens  and  farms. 
II.  Motive. 

(a)  Immediate  Interest. 

(b)  Mediate  Interest. 

1.  Agricultural  clubs. 

2.  Correlation. 
III.  Methods  of  Study. 

(a)  Problems. 

(b)  Collecting  Data. 

(c)  Tlie  Use  of  Text-books. 

(d)  Experiments. 

(e)  Class   Trips. 

(f)  Drill. 

3:30-  4:00.     Course  of  Study.     See  page  5. 

Primary  Section 

2 :  15-  2 :  55.     Drawing.     See  Course  of  Study. 

2:55-  3:30.     Primary   Number   Work.     Second    Grade,    Course    of    Study, 
pages  95-99. 

Intermediate  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Arithmetic. 

2:55-  3:30.     Geography.     Continental  study  of  Europe  continued 


SECOND  WEEK 

Wednesday — Morning  Session 
General  Session 

« 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and  Roll  Call. 

9:20-10:00.     Memory. 

1.  Definition.     The  nature  of  memory. 

2.  Kinds  of  memory. 

a.  Mechanical.     Illustration. 

b.  Logical.     Illustration. 

3.  Factors  of  effective  or  efficient  recall. 

a.  Attention   and  concentration. 

b.  Vividness  in  presentation. 

c.  Frequency,  recency,  and  regularity  of  repetition. 

d.  Appeal  to  many  senses  in  any  lesson. 

e.  The  proper  organization  of  knowledge. 
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4.  Practical  suggestions  for  memorizing  poetry. 

a.  Concentration. 

b.  Recall. 

c.  Repetition. 

Primary  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Language. 

How  to  teach  a  poem  in  the  primary  grades.     Give  a  model  lesson,  using  a 
poem  listed  for  third  year. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10: 50-11 :2'5.     Plwnics.     How  to  Teach  Reading. 

1.  Ear  Training,  page  50. 

2.  Eye  Training,  pages  39-41. 

11:25-12:00.     Reading. 
Use  this  period  to  sum  up  the  essentials  of  a  good  reading  lesson,  and  have 
illustrative  outlines  made  by  teachers. 

12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 

Intermediate  Section 

10:00-10:40. 
Using  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  show  how  to  teach  a  poem,  making  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  brought  out  in  the  general  discussion  of  Memory. 

10-40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:25.     History.  Complete  chapter  XX  of  Our  Republic,  pages  211-214. 

11:25-12:00.     Reading.     Discussion  on  how  to  teach  the  great  myths, 
(a)   What  is  a  myth  in  literature? 

1.  Claims  to  be  history. 

2.  Carries  a  strong  religious  element. 

3.  The  dead  and  the  living,  men,  women,  gods,  beasts,  and  giants 

are  the  characters. 

4.  The  imagination  is  entirely  free  from  all  physical  limitations. 

5.  Nature  no  longer  has  laws  to  be  obeyed. 

6.  Found  in  every  nation  and  language. 

7.  Contrast   with  legends. 
12:00-  1:30.     Noon  Recess. 


SECO>D  WEEK 

IVednesdaj- — Afternoon  Session 
tieneral  Session 

1:30-  2:15.     Adult  Illiteracy  in  Xorth  Carolina. 
(a)    Prevalence. 

1.  Compare  with  other  States. 

2.  Compare  different  sections  of  Xorth  Carolina. 

3.  Compare  this  county  with  other  counties. 
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(b)   Elimination. 

1.  The  compulsory  attendance  law. 

2.  Moonlight  schools. 

a.  Results  in  other  States. 

b.  Results  in  North  Carolina  to  date. 

c.  Results  in  this  county. 

*d.  General  plan  for  the  coming  year. 

Note. — If  any  work  has  been  done  on  the  county  in  the  elimination  of  adult 
illiteracy,  call  on  some  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  it  to  make  a  report. 

3:30-  4:00.     Course  of  Study.     See  page  5. 

Primary  Section 

2:15-  2':  55.     Primary  Number  Work.     See  Course  of  Study,  pages  100-107. 
2:55-  3:30.    Drawing.     See  Course  of  Study. 

Intermediate  Section 

2:15-  2:55.     Arithmetic.     Course  of  Study,  pages  110-114. 
2:55-  3:30.     Geography. 


SECOND  WEEK 

Thursday — Morning  Session 
General  Session 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and  Roll  Call. 

9:20-10:00.     The  Art  of  Questioning. 

1.  Purpose  of  questioning:   Stimulation  of  thought. 

2.  Fact  questions.     Illustration. 

3.  Direct  questions.     Illustration. 

4.  Leading  questions.     Illustration. 

5.  Suggestive  questions.     Illustration. 

6.  Element  of  novelty  in  questioning. 

7.  Questions  should  be  clear  and  concise,  given  in  simple  language,  and 

should  follow  in  logical  order. 

Suggestions 

1.  Don't  ask  questions  that  can  be  answered  with  "yes"  or  "no." 

2.  Don't  call  on  the  bright  pupils  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  of  the  dull 

pupils. 


*About  the  first  of  July  the  State  Department  of  Education  will  issue  a. 
Bulletin  containing  tabulated  results  of  our  campaign  against  adult  illiteracy 
during  the  past  year,  with  a  general  statement  of  the  plan  to  be  followed 
during  the  coming  year.  The  same  department  already  has  printed  a  full 
supply  of  Twelve  Lessons  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  designed  for 
use  in  the  moonlight  schools. 
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3.  Don't  form  the  habit  of  repeating  the  questions  or  the  answers. 

4.  Don't  ask   too   many  choppy   questions.     There   should   be   sufficient 

scope  to  permit  reorganization  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

5.  Make  out  ten  good  questions  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Primary  Section 

10:00-10:40.     Language. 

Using  the  stoi-y  of  "Androclus  and  the  Lion,"  let  teachers  make  a  list  of 
questions  to  illustrate  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  general  discussion. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:30.    Phonics.     How  to  Teach  Reading. 

1.  Ear  Training.     Have  a  phonic  match  to  review  all  ele- 

ments studied  thus  far. 

2.  Eye  Training,  pages  41-50. 

11 :  30-12 :  10.    Writing  Lesson. 

Intermediate  Section 

10:00-10:40.    History. 

Using   chapter   XXI.    "Our    Republic,"    develop    ten    questions    to    illustrate 
the  principles  brought  out  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  previous  period. 

10:40-10:50.     Recess. 

10:50-11:30.    Reading.     "The  Gray  Swan."     Baker  and  Carpenter,  V,  page 
399. 

(a)  Was  this  boy  a  dutiful  son? 

(b)  Outline: 

1.  Mother  tries  to  find  out  about  son. 

2.  Son  tries  to  ascertain  mother's  feelings. 

3.  The  kerchief  unites  them. 

(c)  What  are  the  evidences  of  the  mother's  love?     AVhat  brought  him 

back   home?     Did   he   feel   that   he   still   owed   something   to   his 
mother? 

(d)  Was  he  a  dutiful  son? 

No: 

(i)  Went  away  against  will  of  mother 

(ii)  Sent  no  message. 
Yes: 

(i)  Emotions  on  return, 

(ii)  Fact  that  he  returned  at  all. 

(iii)  Brought  back  kerchief. 

11:30-12:10     Grammar.    The  right  use  of  the  pronoun.    Robbins  and  Row, 
Study  227.     Give  reasons  each  time  for  the  use  selected. 

12:10-  1:50.     Noon  recess. 
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SECOND  WEEK 

Thursday — Afternoon  Session 
General  Session 

1:50-  2:40. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  teachers  divide  into  two  sections  and  organize  a 
Primary  Teachers'  Association  and  a  Grammar  Grade  Teachers"  Associa- 
tion, make  out  a  definite  schedule  of  worl\:  for  each  Association  to  be  done 
at  the  regular  County  Teachers'  Meeting,  discuss  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle,  plans  for  preparing  school  exhibits,  etc. 
2:40-  4:00.     Examination. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  first-grade  teachers  who  pass  this  examination  satis- 
factorily have  their  certificates  renewed  for  one  year,  and  that  all  teachers 
applying  for  certificates  for  the  first  time,  upon  passing  this  examination 
satisfactorily,  be  excused  from  Theory  and  Practice  in  Teaching  in  the 
regular  examination. 


SECOND  WEEK 

Friday — Morning  Session 
General  Session 

9:00-  9:20.     Opening  Exercises  and   Roll  Call. 

9:20-10:00.     The  Lesson  Plan. 

1.  The  necessity  of  planning. 

2.  Teachers  must  know — 

a.  Subject  to  be  taught. 

b.  The  pupils  to  be  taught. 

c.  The  laws  and  devices  of  teaching. 

3.  The  thought  unit. 

4.  The  five  foimal  steps. 

a.  Preparation.     Statement  of  aim. 

b.  Presentation. 

c.  Comparison  and  abstraction. 

d.  Generalization. 

e.  Application. 

5.  Use  to  be  made  of  these  steps. 

Require  each  teacher  to  make  out  a  lesson  plan,  the  unit  of  study  being 
taken  from  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  history,  or  reading. 

10:00-10:30. 
Discuss  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  the  making  of 
reports,  and  the  keeping  of  the  register.  The  County  Superintendent 
should  bring  to  class  the  registers  handed  in  by  the  teachers  last  year. 
These  should  be  examined  by  the  teachers  in  the  Institute  and  should  be 
criticized  by  the  County  Superintendent  and  the  Institute  Conductor.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  criticism  is  not  fault-finding. 
Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  work  that  has  been  well  done. 
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The  County  Superintendent  should  let  it  be  known  that  the  registers  will 
be  preserved  from  year  to  year  and  will  be  submitted  for  examination  at 
each  teachers"  institute.  This  will  encourage  the  teacher  who  is  trying  to 
do  her  work  well. 
In  the  keeping  of  the  register  how  many  days  should  a  pupil  be  absent  be- 
fore the  teacher  marks  him  left  "L"? 

10:30-12:00. 
The  teachers  should  assemble  in  their  respective  sections,  and  the  conductors 
should  use  this  period  in  going  over  the  examination  papers  of  the  day 
before,  examining  the  notebooks  of  the  teachers,  etc. 


SECOND  WEEK 

Friday — Afternoon  Session 
General  Session 

This  session  of  the  Institute  may  be  devoted  to  a  model  Friday  afternoon 
exercise,  as  indicated  in  the  Suggestions  to  Teachers.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercise  the  Attendance  Crtificates  should  be  given  to  the  teachers  legally 
entitled  to  them. 


ATTENDANCE  AT  INSTITUTES 


Below  is  a  list  of  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held,  with  the  number 
of  teachers  enrolled.  In  accordance  with  the  amendment  to  section  4167  of 
the  Public  School  Law  of  1915,  nineteen  counties  were  transferred  to  the 
group  holding  institutes  in  1917.  Two  counties  were  prevented  from  hold- 
ing institutes  on  account  of  flood  conditions.  Eight  counties  sent  their  teach- 
ers to  summer  schools  or  otherwise  provided  for  the  professional  training  re- 
quired in  the  institutes.  There  were  two  joint  institutes  with  three  counties 
combined  in  each.  Consequently  there  were  71  counties  holding  institutes 
during  the  biennial  period.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  in  the  insti- 
tutes in  64  of  these  counties  for  which  reports  are  available  for  both  periods 
were  6,213.  In  the  same  counties  two  years  ago  the  number  enrolled  was 
5,315,  showing  an  increase  during  this  period  of  898,  which  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  17  per  cent.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  institute  is  becoming  more 
popular  with  the  teachers  and  that  it  is  filling  a  broader  field  of  usefulness. 


Counties 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Alamance _ - - 

23 
82 
41 

90 
79 
65 

113 

Alexander    

161 

Alleghany 

106 

Ashet---        .                  .          --     - - 

Anson - 

3 
26 

53 
40 

56 

Avery    ; .. 

66 

Beaufort** -     .  

Bertie  (see  Hertford — joint  institute) 

Bladen 

8 

9 

75 

16 

23 

49 

26 

250 

51 

100 

57 

Brunswick.      .                  .                  .         ...                .. 

35 

Buncombe .  

325 

Burke 

67 

Cabarrus                                              .. ..              ..'.         

123 

Caldwell** 

Camden  (see  PasQuotank — joint  institute)  - 

Carteret**                                          .      .                         . 

Caswell.. 

1 
27 
16 
28 

52 
111 
52 
51 
25 
37 
144 
67 

53 

Catawba 

138 

Chatham ... 

68 

Cherokee                   .         .                 ..     

79 

Chowan _        ... 

25 

Clay.    - 

17 
58 
32 

54 

Cleveland ..  . 

202 

Columbus                                              -     .  

99 

Craven  (East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School) 

Cumberland .  

15 

71 

86 

Dare** 

Davidson .        

48 
20 
14 

111 

62 

112 

159 

Davie 

82 

Duplin _ 

126 

Edgecombe 

3 

34 

37 

*See  Bertie  and  Northampton  Counties — Joint  Institute. 

tPrevented  from  holding  institute  on  account  of  flood. 

**Institute  to  be  held  in  1917  under  amendment  to  Section  4167  of  the  Public  School  Law  of  1915. 
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Counties 

Male 

Female 

Total 

50 
2 

168 
69 

218 

Franklin                                  --  

71 

Gaston**                                              --  ..   

Gates**                                 --- 

Grahamtt                                         -     -     

Granville**                                                     

Greene**                                    -  -  --  

Guilford  (Summer  School  at  Normal  College)    

37 

37 

Harnett**                                  .       ---       - .--_..     .-_ 

Haywood  -. 

54 
16 
*9 
6 
4 
66 

89 
97 

143 
32 
29 

114 

143 

Henderson                                -       

113 

Hertford                                                  - 

152 

Hoke                                        

38 

Hyde                                              .   -.     

33 

Iredell                              -     

180 

Jackson  (Teachers  attend  Cullowhee  Normal  School) 

J  ohnston          _ 

36 
4 

57 
28 

93 

Jones                                      - 

32 

Lee**                                                                              ..         _ 

Lincoln                                      _ 

31 

95 

126 

Macon**                                               -              ~          .            

» 

Madison                                     -  

41 
16 

82 
36 

123 

Martin 

52 

McDowell  (^snecial  arrangement) 

Mecklenburg  .. .  -- 

13 
51 
16 
11 
1 
8 

165 
62 
51 
62 
42 
94 

178 

Mitchell .      

113 

Montgomery                                _ 

67 

73 

Nash                                           

43 

New  Hanover -  - 

102 

Northamnton  (see  Hertford — joint  institute) 

Onslow**                                          -                              -       

Pamlico 

5 

8 

22 
112 

27 

Pasquotank,.-    _  .                     

120 

Pender**                                     -  _  . 

Perquimans**                                  -                                              -     ._ 

82 

82 

Pitt  fKaat  Carolina  Traininer  School) 

Polk       -      .          .                    

2 
34 

8 

18 
20 
24 
36 

24 
120 
34 
98 
165 
121 
147 

26 

Randolph 

154 

Richmond..                          .       .   .  

42 

Robeson                                                   .                  _   __ 

116 

Rockingham . 

185 

Rowan                                           .       .       .  

145 

Rutherford .. 

183 

SamDSon** 

Scotland                                                                       .  .  .  

3 

27 

30 

Stanly**                                                                                       .-  . 

Stokes                                         -  

21 

106 

127 

Surry** 

Swain.- ..        .          . .  

44 

16 

9 

49 

50 

32 

19 

115 

94 

48 

Tyrrell                                                                

28 

Union 

164 

*See  Camden  and  Currituck  Counties — Joint  Institute. 

**Institute  to  be  held  in  1917  under  amendment  to  Section  4167  of  the  Public  School  Law  of  1915. 

tfNo  report. 
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Counties 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 
5 

1 
4 

54 
90 
38 
11 

55 

Wake                                    -  

95 

Warren - 

39 

Washington    ..  

15 

Watauga  (Appalachian  Training  School).. ___ 

Wayne 

14 

99 

113 

WUkest                                    --     

Wilson                                                                                        -  -- 

15 

68 

83 

Yadkin**             .       

Yancey                                                            -_     

46 

54 

100 

Total 

1,403 

4,972 

6,375 

In  accordance  with  an  amendment  to  section  4167  of  the  Public  School  Law 
of  1915,  which  says  in  part  "that  the  counties  holding  institutes  on  alternate 
years  shall  be  equally  divided  in  number,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  etc,"  the  counties  of  the  State  have 
been  divided  into  two  equal  groups  to  hold  institutes  in  1916  and  1917,  respect- 
ively, and  biennially  thereafter,  as  indicated  below. 


COUNTIES  HOLDING  INSTITUTES  IN  1916. 


Al.\m.\nce 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Bl.\den 

Brunswick 

Burke 

C.^B.A.HRUS 
C.\TAWB.\ 

Ch.\th.\m 


Alexander 

Alleghany 

Be.\ufort 

Bertie 

Buncombe 

Harnett 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 


Cherokee 

Clay 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Durham 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Edgecombe 


Fr.-vnklin 

Graham 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Johnston 

Lincoln 


McDowell 
M.\.dison 
Nash 
Orange 

P.^MLICO 

Person 
Polk 

R.\NDOLPH 

Robeson 
Row.\N 


COUNTIES  holding  institutes  in  1917. 


Chowan 

Cleveland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Forsyth 

Ga.ston 

Gates 

Granville 

Greene 

Hertford 


Iredell 

J.4.CK80N 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Macon 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 


Moore 

Onslow 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

P.\squotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Pitt 

Rich.mond 

Rockingham 


Rutherford 

Stokes 

Tyrrell 

L'nion 

Va"nce 

W.VKE 
W.\RREN 

Washington 

Wat.vuga 

Wilkes 


S.^.MPSON 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Surry 

Swain 

Tr.\nsylv.\nia 

Wayne 

Wilson 

Y.\.DKIN 

Yancey 


COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  BEADINO  CIRCLES 

Number. — Ninety-five  counties  had  associations  or  teachers'  meetings  dur- 
ing the  biennial  period.  The  reports  from  counties  reporting  for  both  years 
show  an  enrollment  for  1914-'15  of  6.564  teachers,  and  for  1915-'17  of  7,329,  an 
increase  of  765,  or  an  increase  of  11.4  per  cent.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
counties  with  the  enrollment  of  teachers,  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
increase  in  enrollment  for  1915  over  1914  was  437.  and  for  1916  over  1915  was 
547. 


tPrevented  from  holding  institute  on  account  of  flood. 

**lnstitute  to  be  held  in  1917  under  amendment  to  Section  4167  of  the  Public  School  Law  of  1915. 
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Counties 

Enrollment 

1915 

1916 

Alamance                                                                     --  _.            _. 

92 
85 
55 
78 

100 
68 

103 
83 
88 

92 

96 

Alleghany                                                      -       -  -  

61 

82 

115 

Averv                                                                                                    -   

70 

120 

Bertie                                                                                             

85 

Bladen                                                              .   .   -.. 

80 

Brunswick+t                                                                  -   -  -            

Buncombe  .      _                            -          -         .     -  

183 

56 

110 

105 

30 

Burke                                                                                     -       -   -  -. 

46 

Cabarrus                                                                                                  --   

155 

Caldwell                                                                      -       

107 

Camden                                                                                                       --  

28 

Carteret*                 '                                                ...-._--  -   --   

54 

Caswelllt - 

Catawba                                                .                     -_.   _     _-  - 

112 

65 

150 

Chatham                                                                                                         -.   

102 

Cherokee!                                                                -- 

20 

Chowan                                                                                                       

34 
.     52 

156 

135 
60 
93 
15 
16 
70 
58 
94 
83 
92 

125 
71 

172 
40 

28 

Clay                                                                         , 

42 

Cleveland 

166 

Columbus                                                                   -     

135 

Craven                                                                                                         .-     - 

50 

Cumberland                                                           

96 

Currituck                                                                                                 -            

41 

Dare.                                                                                 

15 

Davidson                                                                                             -       .  

108 

Davie                                                                              ._ 

63 

Duplin  .._       _                                    -  - 

127 

Durham                                                                                 

91 

Edgecombe                                                                                                   -     - 

78 

Forsvth                                                                             

140 

Franklin                                                                                                               .   -- 

Gaston                                                                       .       . _  -   . -  -   - 

175 

Gates                                                                                                              -  -  -   -- 

50 

Grahamf                                                                                  .  

25 

Granville                                                                                                       _ 

99 

43 

210 

56 

97 

Greene                                                                           -   -- 

48 

Guilford                                                                                                                   .   -     -  - 

250 

Halifax 

50 

Harnett*                                                                                                      -._   .   

110 

Haj-wood                                                                  .   .  . -  - 

50 
75 
30 
39 
30 

139 
83 

150 

75 

8 

Hertford                                                                                                                                  ... 

49 

Hoke                                                                                                       

40 

Hyde                                                                                                                 -  - 

42 

Iredell                                                                                                                              

177 

92 

Johnston                                                                                                                                 -   . 

70 

*No  report  for  1015. 

tNo  meetings  held  in  1915. 

JNo  meetings  held  in  1916. 
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Counties 

Enrollment 

1915 

1916 

Jones*§ .     . 

Lee 

45 
63 
84 
70 
90 
48 

56 

Lenoir . 

61 

Lincoln ... 

104 

Macon 

58 

Madison.. 

101 

Martin ..  

McDowell* J    .     . 

96 

Mecklenburg .._-._.  

144 
15 
42 
65 
80 
23 
65 
75 
70 
44 
35 
72 

160 

Mitchell 

50 

Montgomery 

40 

Moore '. .  

90 

Nash ..                                .                     .                 .-.-_--._ 

125 

New  Hanover  . 

25 

Northampton 

52 

Onslow .  .                                                                  ..  . 

75 

84 

Pamlico _. 

50 

40 

Pender. 

55 

Perquimanst .  : 

24 

Person 

63 
140 

38 
103 

82 
144 
140 
105 
138 

70 

28 
100 

69 
135 

65 

51 

62 

Pitt 

152 

Polk .  .     

44 

125 

Richmond ..  __     

88 

150 

Rockingham  '                                                                                                 ..... 

125 

Rutherford...                                                .  .  _     .     .  . . 

123 

Sampson                                                                                                              .  _  . 

157 

Scotland ..                ....  ._ 

44 

Stanly 

116 

Stokes 

115 

Surrv§ ...       

Swain.     .                                                         .     

75 

Tyrrelltt                                                                                                                     

Union .                           "                           ...  .  . 

125 
44 

188 
60 
43 

140 

Vance  .. 

55 

Wake.-                                                                                     ■.      

204 

Warren  ...                                                  .  .  ...   _.  _  .  ...  

52 

51 

Watauga*                                                                            ... . 

50 

110 
219 

105 

Wilkes .                                  .       

214 

Wilsonft...                                                        .  -        .     

Yadkin                                                                                 .  .       

80 
43 

100 

73 

Total  ...                                               

7,296 

7,843 

*No  report  for  1915.        tNo  meetings  held  in  1915.        §No  report  for  1916. 

tNo  meetings  held  in  1916.        ttMeetings  held  and  all  teachers  required  to  attend. 
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Purpose. — The  main  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  continue  the  work  of 
the  institutes  in  training  the  teachers  already  in  service.  The  work  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  administrative  and  professional.  In  connection  with 
the  first  the  county  superintendent  advises  with  his  teachers  and  instructs 
them  in  the  matter  of  reports,  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law,  and  any 
other  matters  connected  with  general  school  management.  The  professional 
side  of  the  work  is  carried  on  through  the  reading  circle  course.  The  plan 
of  carrying  on  this  work  has  been  changed  so  as  to  bring  into  cooperation 
with  this  department  •  and  the  county  superintendents  the  various  colleges 
and  training  schools  of  the  State.  This  plan  is  outlined  fully  in  the  Fore- 
word of  Educational  Bulletin  XXVII  recently  issued  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.     I  beg  to  quote  from  this  as  follows: 

"On  November  26,  1915,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly: 

"  'Whereas  there  is  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  through- 
out the  State  for  an  opportunity  to  better  themselves  along  professional  lines; 
and 

"  'Whereas  the  various  colleges  and  training  schools  of  the  State  are  trying 
to  meet  this  demand  by  several  different  methods,  resulting  in  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity:    Therefore,  be  it 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  work  of  the  Reading  Circle  be  made  more  uniform  and 
broader,  and  that  the  several  colleges  and  training  schools  of  the  State  be 
requested  to  assist  the  various  county  teachers'  associations,  in  their  respect- 
ive sections,  by  providing  a  set  of  outlines  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Reading 
Circle  and  by  furnishing  leaders  for  the  meetings  where  such  work  is  car- 
ried on. 

"  'Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion be  requested  to  call  a  joint  meeting  with  him  of  the  representatives  from 
these  various  colleges  and  training  schools,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  united 
effort  in  helping  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  become  a  professional  body.' 

"In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  the  various  colleges  and  training 
schools  of  the  State  were  requested  to  send  representatives  to  meet  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  members  of  his  depart- 
ment on  June  1  and  2,  1916.  The  representatives  met  and  discussed  fully  the 
matter  proposed  in  these  resolutions.  They  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

I 

"To  select  books  for  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  along  the  following  lines: 
"1.  A  book  dealing  with  general  subjects,  such  as  Charters'  'Teaching  the 

Common    Branches'    or    O'Shea's    'Everyday    Problems    in    Teaching,'    books 

recently  on  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  course. 

"2.  A  book  dealing  with  the  relation  of  teachers  to  the  community  or  the 

relation  of  the  school  to  the  community,  as,  for  example,  Carney's  'Country 

Life  and  the  Country  School.' 
"3.  Books  dealing  with  specific  subjects,  such  as  Dodge  and  Kirckway's  'How 

to  Teach  Geography  in  the  Elementary  Grades.' 

"4.  Semiprofessional  books,  such  as  'Jean  Mitchell's  School.' 
"5.  A  book  recognized  as  a  masterpiece  in  modern  literature. 
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II 

"To  make  plans  for  the  direction  of  this  "work  by  outlines,  extension  work, 
etc.,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  training  schools  with  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  county  superintendents  in 
their  reading  circle  work  and  county  teachers'  associations. 

Ill 

"To  make  outlines  and  study  questions  on  the  books  selected. 

IV 

"To  make  proper  safeguards  for  guaranteeing  that  the  work  has  been  prop- 
erly done  as  outlined,  before  granting  certificates  and  credit  therefor. 

"A  motion  was  passed  asking  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  carry  out  these  plans  under  his  directions  and  in- 
structions. Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  Dr.  W.  C.  Wicker,  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson 
were  appointed  on  this  committee. 

"A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  various  colleges  and  training  schools  asking 
for  suggestions  as  to  the  books  to  be  adopted  and  as  to  plans  for  carrying  on 
the  work  outlined. 

"The  committee  met  later  to  consider  this  matter,  and  upon  its  recommenda- 
tion the  following  books  were  adopted  for  the  Reading  Circle  course  this 
year: 

"I.  Kendall  and  Mirick's  'How  to  Teach  the  Fundamental  Subjects.'  (Char- 
ters' 'Teaching  the  Common  Branches'  is  to  be  retained  by  those  counties 
whose  teachers  have  not  completed  it.) 

"II.  Field  and  Nearing's  'Community  Civics.' 

"III.  (a)  'Mace's  Method  in  History,'  (&)  Leiper's  'Language  Work  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,  (c)  McMurry's  'Special  Methor  in  Reading  in  the  Grades.' 

"IV.  («)  Quick's  'The  Brown  Mouse,'  (b)  Knight's  'History  of  Public  Edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina.' 

"V.  Van  Dyke's  'The  Blue  Flower.' 

"To  get  credit  on  the  work  for  the  Reading  Circle  diploma  issued  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  teachers 
to  take  No.  I  or  Charters'  'Teaching  the  Common  Branches,'  in  case  they 
have  not  already  had  it;  one  book  from  No.  Ill,  and  one  from  No.  II.  No.  IV, 
or  No.  V,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  county  superintendent.  This  will 
make  a  requirement  of  only  three  books,  but  it  is  hoped  that  many  teachers 
and  many  reading  circles  will  take  at  least  one  book  from  each  of  the  five 
subjects  or  numbers  listed. 

"Dr.  L.  A.  Williams  was  asked  to  prepare  the  outlines  and  study  questions 
on  Mace's  'Method  in  History,"  Kendall  and  Mirick's  'Teaching  the  Funda- 
mental Subjects,"  and  McMurry's  'Special  Method  in  Reading  in  the  Grades'; 
Dr.  W.  C.  Wicker  was  asked  to  take  Charters'  'Teaching  the  Common 
Branches"  and  'The  Brown  Mouse';  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson  was  given  Field 
and  Nearing's  'Community  Civics"  and  Leiper's  'Language  Work  in  Element- 
ary Schools.'  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight  was  asked  to  prepare  the  outlines  and  ques- 
tions on  his  book.  Miss  B.  A.  Land  prepared  the  outlines  on  'The  Brown 
Mouse'  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Wicker,  and  Prof.  R.  L.  Meadows  prepared  those 
on  Leiper's  'Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools'  for  Professor  Wilson. 
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"It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  each  book  Is  divided  into  five  sections, 
with  the  idea  that  there  will  be  five  meetings  of  the  association  and  that  one 
section  will  be  assigned  for  each  meeting.  If  any  county  should  have  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  meetings,  more  or  less  work  may  be  assign^ed 
as  each  case  may  require. 

"The  counties  of  the  State  have  been  divided  into  groups  convenient  to  the 
various  colleges  and  training  schools.  To  each  college  or  training  school  one 
group  is  assigned,  with  the  understanding  that  the  college  or  training  school 
will  send  a  director  or  leader  to  each  county  or  will  see  that  such  is  provided 
where  possible,  to  assist  the  county  superintendent  in  the  conduct  of  the  read- 
ing circle  work  in  his  county;  otherwise  this  assistance  it  to  be  given 
through  correspondence  and  by  the  enlistment  of  the  aid  of  the  city  superin- 
tendents and  high  school  principals  and  others  who  may  have  special  qualifi- 
cations for  leadership  in  teacher-training  work. 

"At  the  close  of  the  year's  work  on  the  reading  circle  course,  an  examina- 
tion covering  the  subjects  taken  will  be  give^n  by  the  county  superintendents 
at  such  time  and  place  as  they  may  designate.  The  questions  for  these  exam- 
inations will  be  made  out  by  the  college  or  training  school  authorities  co- 
operating in  this  work. 

"The  lack  of  trained  teachers  is  probably  the  weakest  point  in  our  system 
of  education.  The  present  plan  of  training  the  teachers  already  in  service 
brings  into  action  and  unity  of  effort  the  strongest  and  best  teacher-training 
forces  in  our  State — the  colleges,  the  training  schools,  the  county  superin- 
tendents, and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is  earnestly 
urged  that  the  closest  and  fullest  cooperation  of  all  these  forces  be  secured 
in  the  furtherance  of  this  most  important  cause." 
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OF 


STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


L.  C.  BROGDEN 


REPORT  OF  STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Sib: — I  herewith  submit  my  fourth  biennial  report  as  State  Super- 
visor of  Rural  Elementary  Schools. 

I 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  spent  a  good  portion  of  my  time  upon 
the  following  clearly  defined  problems:  (1)  Increasing  the  teaching  effi- 
ciency of  the  teachers  already  in  service.  (2)  The  building  up  of  a  more 
efficient  type  of  rural  elementary  school.  (3)  Making  the  school  in  its  course 
of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching  meet  more  adequately  the  every-day 
needs  of  country  children  for  a  successful  and  happy  country  life.  (4)  Mak- 
ing the  school  meet  more  adequately  the  cultural  and  recreational  needs  and 
interests  of  the  pupils,  and  (5)  Making  the  rural  school  an  effective  com- 
munity center  in  providing  for  the  social  and  cultural  needs  and  interests  of 
the  people.  To  work  at  these  vital  problems  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cessful solution,  we  find  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  concentrate  the  most  of  our 
efforts  in  about  ten  counties  each  year  rather  than  undertaking  to  distribute 
our  time  indiscriminately  over  the  entire  State. 

After  we  have  helped  in  getting  the  work  well  under  way  along  certain  im- 
portant and  distinctive  lines  in  one  set  of  counties  through  a  year  of  rather 
intensive  work,  we  then  take  up  this  work  in  another  set  of  counties,  but  at 
the  same  time  endeavor  to  keep  in  very  active  touch  with  the  w^ork  in  those 
counties  selected  the  previous  year.  Through  this  rather  intensive  method, 
using  a  small  group  of  counties  each  year  as  our  laboratory  for  definite 
and  systematic  work,  we  are  enabled  to  work  out  constructive  plans  which 
become  available  for  the  entire  State. 

It  has  not  been  our  policy  to  concentrate  our  efforts  entirely  in  those  coun- 
ties having  rural  school  supervisors.  But  it  has  seemed  wise,  however,  in 
selecting  counties  for  intensive  work  each  year  to  include  in  this  selection 
counties  having  rural  school  supervisors,  because  these  supervisors,  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  are  proving  to  be  not  only  effective  but  in- 
dispensable agents  in  successfully  working  out  the  essential  problems  of  the 
rural  school. 

11 

Means  Employed  and  Work  Done 

(1)    Increasing  the  Teaching  Efficiency  of  the  Teachers  Already  in 

Service 

The  means  employed  in  attacking  this  problem  have  been:  (a)  Visiting 
and  observing  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher,  (b)  Through  private  con- 
ference with  her  about  better  methods  of  organizing  her  school,  better  grada- 
tion and  classification  of  her  pupils,  and  better  methods  of  class  manage- 
ment, (c)  Group  teachers"  meetings,  and  county  teachers'  associations. 
(d)A  six-weeks  course   in   Constructive  Supervision,  which  we   give  at  the 
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University  Summer  School  each  year  for  the  benefit  of  county  superintendents, 
rural  school  principals,  and  rural  school  supervisors.  Not  only  have  I  been 
able  to  visit  and  study  the  work  of  quite  a  number  of  individual  schools  in 
these  counties  selected  for  intensive  work,  but  in  seven  of  the  counties 
selected  for  intensive  work  last  year,  the  rural  'school  supervisors  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent  and  in  cooperation  with  us, 
spent  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  (575)  days  in  the  actual  super- 
vision of  the  schools  under  their  charge  and  taught  for  their  teachers  two 
hundred  and  seven  (207)  demonstration  lessons. 

This  visitation  to,  and  personal  visitation  of  the  individual  schools  must 
be  made,  these  private  conferences  with  the  individual  teacher  in  her  own 
school  and  about  her  immediate  and  pressing  problems  must  be  held,  and 
these  demonstration  lessons  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  teacher  in  her 
own  school  must  be  given,  yet  as  an  effective  supplement  to  this  supervision 
of  the  individual  teacher  in  her  particular  school  we  began  last  year,  with 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  County  Superintendent  and  Rural  School  Super- 
visor, in  a  systematic  way  to  work  out  the  group-teacher  plan  of  supervision. 

The  Group  Teacher  Plan 

Previous  to  the  past  year,  the  chief  agency  employed  in  the  State  for 
meeting  the  professional  needs  of  all  the  teachers  of  a  county  during  the 
school  session  has  been  the  County  Teachers'  Association  held  at  the  county 
seat  on  Saturday  two  or  three  times  during  the  session.  Because  of  the 
long  distance  many  of  the  teachers  had  to  ride  to  reach  the  county  seat, 
the  meetings  were  necessarily  short,  lasting  for  only  two  or  three  hours. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  present  at  this  county  meeting, 
and  the  short  time  of  the  session,  there  was  but  little  opportunity  for  meet- 
ing the  most  urgent  daily  needs  of  the  teachers  in  their  school-room  work, 
while  serious  and  effective  professional  work  became  well  nigh  impossible. 

Under  the  group  plan  of  supervision  and  conducting  teachers'  meetings, 
the  county  is  divided  into  group  centers  varying  in  number  for  seven  to 
eleven  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  county,  density  of  population  and 
number  of  teachers.  The  group  center  school  is  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient rural  school  within  the  group  and  no  school  within  the  group  is  to  be 
more  than  eight  or  nine  miles  from  this  group  center  school.  The  number 
of  schools  constituting  a  group  vary  from  five  to  eight  while  the  number 
of  teachers  composing  the  various  groups  range  from  ten  to  twenty. 

Each  group  of  schools  in  the  county,  with  its  ten  to  twenty  teachers,  and 
with  the  central  school  as  the  point  of  concentration  of  effort,  constitutes  a 
iinit  of  supervision  of'  the  Rural  School  Supervisor.  And  it  now  becomes 
practicable  for  the  Supervisor  to  devote  from  one  to  two  weeks  to  each 
group  in  intensive  work  during  the  school  term.  During  ■  the  time  spent 
in  the  supervision  of  each  group,  the  Supervisor  naturally  spends  more 
of  her  time  and  concentrates  more  of  her  efforts  at  the  group  center  school 
than  she  does  at  any  other  individual  school  within  the  group.  Since  this 
central  school  is  to  be  the  common  meeting  place  during  the  session  for 
the  teachers  in  the  group,  the  Supervisor  endeavors  to  make  this  central 
school  and  the  community  in  which  it  is  located  a  real  demonstration  school 
and  a  real  demonstration  community  for  all  the  schools  and  for  all  the 
communities    in   the   group.      In   this   central   school    the    Supervisor   works 
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out  more  efficient  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  in  the  Course 
of  Study,  is  introducing,  organizing  and  directing,  wherever  it  can  be  done, 
the  worli  in  cooking,  sewing,  music,  manual  training,  and  practical  agri- 
culture, helping  to  organize  literary  societies  in  the  school  and  plan  their 
literary  contests,  helping  to  organize  the  boys  and  girls  into  athletic  teams 
and  provide  for  their  athletic  contests;  aids  in  organizing  the  women  of  the 
community  into  a  Betterment  Association,  and  helps  the  teachers,  men  and 
women  of  the  community  in  the  organization  of  a  Country  Life  Club  and 
in  planning  meetings  for  their  social  enjoyment. 

After  the  Supervisor  has  succeeded  in  working  out  more  efficient  methods 
of  teaching,  and  inaugurating  and  directing  successfully  these  essential 
activities  in  this  group  center  school  and  group  center  community,  she  is 
finding  it  easier  to  inaugurate  and  to  direct  successfully  these  same  essen- 
tial activities  in  the  smaller  schools  and  smaller  communities  composing 
the  group.  And  when  the  teachers  of  the  group  come  t(jgether  at  this 
group  center  school  for  their  regular  meetings  they  catch  something  of  that 
inspiration  that  comes  from  a  school  and  a  community  that  are  achieving 
effective  results.  In  a  w'ord,  this  group  center  school  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  dynamo,  a  radiating  center  for  all  the  other  schools,  and  for  all  the 
other  communities  wdthin  the  group. 

Instead  of  bringing  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  into  one  group  at  the 
county  seat  on  some  Saturday  two  or  three  times  during  the  school  term, 
each  group  is  aow  holding  its  regular  meetings  at  the  group  center  school. 
Instead  of  taking  the  teachers  away  from  the  natural  setting  of  the  school 
to  the  county  seat  to  theorize  how  the  work  might  be  effectively  done,  the  teach- 
ers are  brought  to  the  school  to  study  for  a  good  portion  of  the  day  the 
school  actually  at  work  in  its  natural  setting,  and  instead  of  meeting  for 
only  two  of  three  hours  the  meetings  begin  at  the  central  school  at  9:30  in  the 
morning  and  continue  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

These  meetings  are  not  occasions  for  hot  air  performance,  neither  are 
they  occasions  for  only  a  few  of  the  teachers  to  read  essays  or  to  do  all  the 
talking.  They  are  carefully  planned,  and  definitely  directed  round-table  con- 
ferences. The  number  of  teachers  in  each  group  is  neither  too  small  to  gen- 
erate enthusiasm,  friendly  rivalry  and  wholesome  competitiO'U  in  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  their  common  problems,  nor  large  enough  to  be  un- 
wieldly.  The  timid  teacher  is  discovered,  encouraged,  and  brought  to  take 
an  active  part  in'  the  meeting,  while  the  indifferent  and  staod-pat  teacher 
unable  to  escape  the  effects  of  her  continued  failure  to  measure  up  with  her 
progressive  associates  in  the  work,  is  either  spurred  to  mend  her  ways  or  to 
"change  her  name." 

The  program  of  work  for  these  round-table  conferences  grows  out  of  the 
vital  daily  needs  of  the  teachers  as  noted  by  the  Supervisor  on  her  visit  to 
and  careful  study  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  group.  The  topics  thus 
far  concentrated  upon  at  these  meetings  have  been:  (1)  A  more  economic 
daily  schedule  of  work  for  the  different  types  of  schools  represented  in.  the 
group,  (2)  better  organization  of  the  schools  and  better  gradation  and 
classification  of  the  pupils,  (3)  regular  and  prompt  attendance  of  all  the 
children  on  the  school  census  and  how  to  secure  it,  (4)  more  modern  methods 
of  teaching  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  represented.  TTiis 
is  concretely  illustrated  by  having  the  teachers  go  in  and  observe  the  cen- 
tral school  actually  work.      (5)   Exhibit  work  in  writing,  drawing,  composi- 
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tion,  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  etc.,  brought  to  the  meeting  by 
the  most  successful  teachers  of  the  group,  (6)  Parents'  Days  in  school,  how 
organized  and  conducted,  (7)  Reports  of  progress  made  during  the  preced- 
ing month  in  the  organization  of  literary  societies,  the  number  of  literary 
contests  held,  (8)  Reports  of  progress  made  in  the  organization  of  school 
music  clubs,  Betterme^nt  Associations  and  Country  Life  Clubs.  Of  course, 
all  of  the  above  topics  are  not  exhaustively  treated  at  one  meeting.  The 
program  of  work  is  continuous  and  progressive,  stressing  the  particular 
topic  at  the  time  it  needs  stressing  most.  As  can  easily  be  seen,  this  central 
school  with  these  regular  group  meetings,  is  becoming  a  clearing  house  for 
the  best  thought,  the  most  successful  experience  of  the  most  efficient  teachers 
within  the  group. 

I  hope  to  make  this  plan  which  we  have  worked  out  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  three  counties  selected,  the  basis  for  a  constructive  State-wide  plan. 

In  the  three  counties  I  selected  last  year  to  work  out  this  plan,  seventy-six 
group  meeting  were  held  during  the  year  and  the  work  of  approximately 
two  hundred  and  fifty  county  teachers  was  definitely  and  effectively  super- 
vised. And  since  I  shall  add  several  new  counties  to  my  list  for  intensive 
work  and  for  the  further  perfection  of  the  group  plan  method  of  supervision, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  supervise  and  to  direct  in  a  definite  and  effective  way 
the  work  of  approximately  six  hundred  rural  school  teachers. 

Course  in  Constructive  Supervision 

In  addition  to  visiting  individual  schools,  conferring  with  individual  teach- 
ers, aiding  in  the  organization  and  directing  the  work  of  the  group  m^eet- 
ings,  I  gave  a  six-weeks'  course  at  our  University  Summer  School  in  Co^n- 
structive  Supervision.  This  course  is  given  specially  for  the  benefit  of 
County  Superintendents,  Rural  School  Principals  and  Rural  School  Super- 
visors. Since  the  University  has  seen  fit  to  give  this  course  equal  rank  with 
any  of  its  University  courses,  this  course  in  Supervision  is  attracting  a  good 
number  of  the  most  capable  and  ambitious  rural  school  principals  in  the 
State.  During  the  past  summer  I  enrolled  in  my  class  eighty-eight  men  and 
women,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  Rural  School  Principals,  Rural  School 
Supervisors  and  Rural  Schools  Teachers.  I'm  convinced  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  make  this  an  effective  agency  for  increasing  the  teaching  efficiency  of  a 
large  number  of  capable  men  and  women  each  year. 

(2)   Building  Up  More  Efficient  Types  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools. 

Since  making  my  last  report  I  have  stressed  the  urgent  needs  of  a  larger 
type  of  rural  elementary  school  at  two  county-wide  meetings  of  school  com- 
mitteemen. The  number  of  school  committeemen  present  at  these  two  meet- 
ings was  estimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty.  I  have  prepared  two  rather 
lengthy  articles  on  this  subject  for  the  educational  editions  of  the  county 
papers  in  two  counties,  and  have  prepared  an  article  for  one  County  Superin- 
tendent's annual  report.  In  addition  to  these  efforts,  I  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  local  campaigns  for  the  elimination  of  the  one-teacher  school  and  for 
the  development  of  a  larger  type  of  school. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  nearly  every  one  of  these  campaigns  resulted  in 
the  elimination  of  the  one-teacher  schools  and  the  building  up  of  larger  county 
:schools.      I    have  already   accepted    invitations   to    present    within    the    next 

few  days  the  need  of  a  larger  rural  school  to  county-wide  meetings  of  school 

.committeemen  in  six  cou'nties. 
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The  growth  of  public  sentiment  for  a  more  efficient  type  of  rural  element- 
ary school  is  very  gratifying.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  President  of  our 
State  Farmers'  Convention  devoted  a  very  large  part  of  his  address  to  the 
necessity  of  eliminating  weak  cne-teacher  schools  and  the  development  of 
rural  schools  with  three  teachers  as  a  minimum  for  efficiency. 

In  the  seven  counties  having  Rural  School  Supervisors,  13  three-teacher 
schools  were  established  during  the  past  year  and  now  there  is  a  total  of 
47  three-teacher   rural  schools  in  these  counties. 

(3)  Making  the  Country  School  in  its  Course  of  Instruction  and  Methods 
OF  Teaching  Moke  Responsive  to  the  Native  Interests  and  Everyday  Needs 
OF  THE  Pupils. 

We  have  passed  the  stage  in  this  State  of  theorizing  about  the  wisdom  of 
rooting  the  country  school  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  making  it  meet 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  cultural  needs  of  the  pupils.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  putting  this  fine  theory  into  actual  practice.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
those  counties  where  we  have  live-wire  Rural  School  Supervisors  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  County  and  State  Department  of  Education. 

Last  year  in  seven  of  the  counties  in  which  these  Supervisors  were  at 
work,  204  boys  were  active  members  of  the  Boys'  Fig  Clubs,  235  boys  w^ere 
in  corn  clubs,  301  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  were  in  cooking  classe.s, 
while  5'76  of  these  girls  were  in  sewing  classes. 

The  country  people  are  beginning  to  realize  more  and  more  the  impor- 
tance of  building  up  the  type  of  rural  school  in  which  it  becomes  practicable 
to  provide  for  their  children  this  practical  and  essential  instruction. 

Last  November  we  brought  to  our  State  Teachers'  Assembly  here  two 
teams  of  two  girls  each  from  rural  elementary  schools  in  six  of  the  counties 
in  which  we  had  Rural  School  Supervisors.  These  girls  gave  demonstra- 
tions in  cooking  and  sewing  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Assembly  to 
show  that  in  a  rural  school  with  three  teachers  work  of  this  kind  can  be 
effectively  done.  This  work  received  favorable  comment  in  the  State  papers, 
and  no  doubt  strengthened  the  sentiment  back  home  for  having  this  work 
carried  on  in  the  rural  schools. 

(4)  Making  the  School  Meet  MbRE  Adequately  the  Citi.tltral  and  Recrea- 
tional Needs  and  Interests  of  the  Fupils. 

We  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
school  to  give  the  pupils  a  mastery  of  the  three  R's.  to  teach  the  boys  how 
to  raise  pure-bred  hogs  and  how  to  raise  more  corn,  or  cotton  or  tobacco, 
etc.,  on  each  acre  planted;  that  it  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  girls  how  to 
bake  better  bread,  and  to  have  more  healthful  and  efficient  country  homes. 
If  •  capable  country  children  are  to  remain  in  the  country,  country  life 
must  be  made  enjoyable.  Therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  legitimate  functions  of 
the  country  schools  to  provide  for  the  cultural,  social  and  recreational  needs 
of  the   children. 

In  seven  of  the  counties  in  which  the  Supervisors  are  working  at  this 
problem  in  a  definite  and  systematic  way,  there  were  organized  and  di- 
rected last  year  in  the  rural  elementary  schools  of  these  counties  163  literary 
societies  and  155  literary  contests  held  with  neighboring  schools.  In  these 
same  counties  there  were  531   boys   and   girls   organized    into   school   music 
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clubs.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  these  school  music  clubs  to  give 
musical  entertainments  in  their  school  auditorium  at  regular  intervals  dur- 
ing the  school  term  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  the  community. 
And  in  these  same  counties  485  girls  were  organized  into  basket  ball  and 
volley  ball  teams,  while  574  boys  were  organized  into  baseball  teams  and 
other  forms  of  organized  play. 

(5)  Making  the  School  an  Effective  Community  Center  by  Providing  for 
THE  Social  and  Cultural  Interests  and  Needs  of  the  People. 

We  are  w-orking  at  this  particular  problem  in  a  definite  way.  "We  are 
trying  to  make  the  school  the  U'nifying  force  of  the  community  in  minister- 
ing to  the  intellectual,  social  and  cultural  interests  of  all  the  people  in  that 
community.  The  means  employed  for  developing  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  community  this  notion  of  their  school  are:  (1)  Spelling  matches 
aaid  debates  between  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  school  and  the  men 
and  women  of  the  community,  (2)  Through  school  music  clubs  composed  of 
the  older  pupils  of  the  school  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  community 
who  can  sing  or  play  on  any  musical  instrument,  (3)  Through  the  organiza- 
tion of  Betterment  Associations,  that  meet  at  the  school  to  plan  improvements 
in  schoolhouse  and  grounds,  as  well  as  to  plan  improvements  in  healthful- 
ness,  comfort  and  beauty  of  their  individual  homes,  and  (4)  Through  the 
organization  of  Country  Life  Clubs  composed  of  men  and  wom&n  of  the 
community. 

Last  year  in  the  seven  counties  in  which  the  Supervisors  are  concentrat- 
ing upon  this  problem,  94  spelling  matches  and  debates  were  held  between 
the  more  advanced  pupils  and  the  men  and  women  of  the  community. 
These  literary  contests  held  between  the  school  and  the  community  have 
created  genuine  interest  and  enthusiasm  both  on  the  part  of  the  school 
and  the  part  of  the  community.  In  these  same  counties  73  Country  Life 
Clubs  were  organized.  These  clubs  are  composed  largely  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  community.  They  meet  regularly  at  their  school  building 
and  carry  out  their  own  program.  These  clubs,  in  these  counties,  included 
about  1500  men  and  women,  and  held  387  meetings  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  wholesome  effect  this  large  number  of  men  and 
women  coming  together  at  their  school  so  frequently  for  social  and  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  and  instruction  in  dispelling  the  loneliness  and  isolation  of 
country  life.  The  wome'n  in  the  Betterment  Associations  in  these  seven 
counties  rallied  effectively  to  the  support  of  their  school  last  year  and  raised 
$7,830.59  for  the  improvement  of  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds. 

These  problems  that  I  have  outlined  are  coming  to  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  are  working  at  the  rural  school  prob- 
lem. The  outlook  for  advanced  steps  each  year  in  their  successful  solution 
is  gratifying. 

I  am  specially  glad  to  report  that  the  demand  for  more  intensive  rural 
school  supervision  through  the  employment  of  expert  women  as  rural  school 
supervisors  is  growing  at  an  encouraging  rate.  The  number  of  counties 
employing  Rural  School  Supervisors  has  been  increased  seventy-five  per  cent 
since  making  my  last  report. 

Yours  truly, 

L.   C.  Brogden, 
State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools. 
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REPORT  OF  STATE  AGENT  OF  NEGRO  RURAL  SCHOOLS  FOR 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  22,  1917. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner, 

State  Superintendent  of  PuMic  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
My    Dear   Sir: — I   submit   herewith    my    second   biennial    report   as    State 
Agent  of  Negro  Rural  Schools. 

I.    Jeanes  Connty  Siiperyising  Iiuliistrial  Teachers 

When  I  became  associated  with  your  office  in  June  1913,  several  counties 
in  the  State  were  employing  Jeanes  teachers,  as  they  are  ordinarily  called. 
As  was  explained  in  my  first  report,  the  salaries  of  these  are  paid  jointly 
by  the  counties  and  the  Jeanes  Fund.  This  work  has  grown  rapidly,  both 
in  its  extension  into  other  counties,  and  in  its  real  serviceableness.  The  two 
tables  below  will  show  in  brief  the  extent  of  this  growth  in  the  three  years. 
I  am  comparing  the  figures  for  the  past  two  years,  the  period  covered  by 
this  report,  with  those  stated  in  my  first  biennial  report  for  1913,  so  that 
the  rate  of  progress  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 


Ti^BLE  I.    ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPPORT. 


1913-1914       1914-1915       1915-1916 


1.  Number  counties  in  which  Jeanes  teachers  were  employed. 

2.  Total  amount  paid  on  salaries  by  Jeanes  Fund 

3.  Total  amount  paid  on  salaries  by  the  counties. 


19 
4,722.50 
1,182.50 


22 
4,585.00 
1,765.00 


31 

6,687.00 
3,618.73 


TABLE  II.    WORK  DONE  BY  JEANS  TEACHERS. 


1.  Number  of  negro  schools 

2.  Number  of  schools  visited 

3.  Number  of  visits  made 

4.  Average  length  of  school  terms  in  months 

5.  Number  schools  extending  terms 

6.  Average  length  of  extension  in  months 

7.  New  buildings  erected 

8.  Cost  of  these 

9.  Number  of  buildings  enlarged 

10.  Cost  of  same.-- 

11.  Number  of  good  buildings  in  counties 

12.  Number  very  poor  buildings  in  counties 

13.  Number  buildings  painted 

14.  Number  buildings  whitewashed 

15.  Number  sanitary  outhouses  built 

16.  Schools  using  individual  drinking  cups 

17.  Number  of  Improverrent  Leagues  organized. 

18.  Schools  that  have  ii-proved  grounds 


191.3-1914 


394 


32 

17,685.00 

12 
2,745.00 


33 


37 
164 
121 
121 


1914-1915 


708 

561 

2,398 

5.19 

44 

One-third 

22 

?  14,378.33 

18 

3,1(J5.05 

355 

252 

141 

34 

98 

262 

207 

310 


1915-1916 


.27 


1,046 

910 

3,458 

5. 

83 

1 

34 

25,482.00 

32 
4,816.39 
621 
272 
159 
44 
189 
551 
477 
435 
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TABLE  II— Continued. 


19. 
20. 
2L 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Number  community  meetings  held 

Number  county  meetings  held 

Estimated  number  present  at  these  meetings 1 

Number  schools  that  taught  cooking 

Number  schools  that  taught  sewing 

Number  schools  in  which  sanitation  was  taught 

Number  schools  in  which  gardening  was  taught 

Schools  taught  chair  caning 

Schools  taught  basketry 

Schools  taught  rustic  work,  chairs,  etc 

Schools  taught  shuck  mat  making 

Schools  taught  cobbling 

Schools  taught  bead  work 

Schools  taught  wood  work,  etc 

Schools  taught  house-keeping 

Schools  taught  pine  straw  work 

Schools  taught  rug  making 

Number  schools  taught  fancy  work,  embroidery,  etc 

Number  schools  taught  flower  work 

Number  moonlight  schools  organized 

Number  moonlight  schools  that  were  successful 

Value  of  labor  given  by  negroes  to  improve  their  schools... 
Money  raised  by  negroes  for  school  improvements 


191.3-1914       1914-1915       1915-1916 


,090 


J     6,384.69 
9,393.37 


499 

124 

36,856 

78 

468 

610 

104 

88 

238 

13 

185 

25 

12 

57 

42 

8 

39 

29 

11 

7 

5 

2,998.60 

10,612.32 


861 
125 
65,659 
107 
806 
923 
205 
175 
409 


246 


7 

167 

25 


84 

74 

9 

243 

238 

5,856.37 

15,293.34 


Besides  these  results  which  can  be  stated  definitely  in  figures  the  Jeanes 
industrial  teachers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendents, 
have  done  many  other  things  to  promote  better  schools  and  better  living 
conditions  among  their  people,  some  of  these  are: 

(a)  County  Commencements.  Under  the  leadership  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  county  superintendents  the  Jeanes  teachers  organized  and  held 
at  the  close  of  the  schools  in  the  spring  of  1916  twenty-seven  County  Com- 
mencements. In  some  counties  these  were  called  County  Field  Day,  County 
Progress  Day,  and  the  like,  but  the  g&neral  purpose  of  all  was  the  same.  School 
and  industrial  exhibits  were  made  at  all  these  county  gatherings.  These,  in 
most  cases,  were  very  creditable.  They  consisted  of  garden  and  field 
products,  wood  work,  shuck  mats,  baskets,  plain  sewing,  fancy  work,  cooked 
foods,  and  many  other  useful  and  interesting  evidences  of  skill  in  handi- 
crafts. 

The  attendance  upon  these  commencements  was  large.  In  some  counties  the 
number  present  is  stated  in  thousands.  The  order  i-n  every  case,  so  far  as 
my  information  goes,  was  good.  Many  white  people  attended,  and  spoke  words 
of  encouragement  to  their  colored  neighbors.  These  occasions  have  been  the 
means  of  promoting  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Jeanes  industrial  teachers, 
and  also  of  extending  and  strengthening  the  spirit  of  good  will  between  the 
races  which  exists  among  our  people. 

(b)  Improvement  of  Teaching  Force.  In  their  efforts  to  secure  better 
teachers  the  county  superintendents  are  heartily  seconded  by  the  Jeanes 
workers.  In  one  county  a  year  ago  thirty  changes  were  made  in  the  negro 
teaching  force  and  in  each  case  it  meant  that  a  better  teacher  displaced 
a  poorer  one.  This  was  perhaps  a  little  radical,  and  it  occasioned  some 
criticism,  but  the  superintendent  says  the  effect  has  been  salutary.     Super- 
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iiitendents   would   not  be   able   to   make   changes    on   anything  like   such   a 
scale  unaided  by  the  Jeanes  Industrial  teachers. 

(c)  Other  Work  that  is  Fundamental.  Besides  aiding  in  that  part  of  the 
superintendent's  work  which  is  so  essential,  securing  better  teachers,  and 
besides  the  various  kinds  of  industrial  work,  sanitation  and  the  like,  taught 
and  promoted  by  the  Jeanes  teachers,  they  do  other  school  work  which  is 
considered  fundamental.  A  careful  study  of  Table  II  above  will  show  that 
these  workers  aided  in  such  important  matters  as  the  extension  of  school 
terms,  erecting  new  schoolhouses  and  improving  old  ones,  painting  or 
whitewashing  school  buildings,  improving  school  grounds,  creating  public 
school  sentiment  by  county  and  local  meetings  of  various  kinds,  organized 
and  aided  in  teaching  moonlight  schools,  and  last,  but  not  by  any  means 
least,  encouraging  their  people  to  give  of  their  time  and  money  to  provide 
better  schools  for  the  children. 

(d)  State  Jeanes  Industrial  Teacher.  In  addition  to  paying  the  salaries 
of  Jeanes  teachers  in  35  counties,  we  have  been  able  to  employ  for  the  cur- 
rent year  a  strong  woman  to  visit  these  county  agents,  or  supervisors,  and  to 
give  personal  assistance.  The  salary  of  this  State  work  is  paid  partly  by 
the  General  Education  Board's  appropriation  for  Home-Makers'  Clubs  and 
partly  by  the  Jeanes  Fund.  Plans  of  work  and  itineraries  for  this  State 
Jeanes  teacher  are  prepared  in  my  office.    We  direct  all  her  activities. 

II.    Home-Makers'  Clubs. 

This  work  has  grown  even  more  rapidly  perhaps  than  that  promoted  by 
the  Jeanes  Fund.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  had  the  same 
financial  limitations,  and  that  it  is  promoted  mainly  among  grown  women 
and  girls.  It  is  in  very  many  respects  a  continuation  of  the  Jeanes  work. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  counties  employ  the  teacher  who  does  the 
Jeanes  industrial  work  in  the  school  term  to  be  the  Home-Makers'  Club 
Agent  in  the  summer.  The  work  these  agents  undertake  to  do  is  very 
similar  to  that  done  by  the  Tomato  Club  Agents  among  the  white  girls 
and  women,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  perhaps  more  varied.  This  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  given  below. 

The  summary  given  as  Table  III  below  will  show  by  comparison  the  organi- 
zation and  the  work  done  for  the  past  three  years. 

TABLE  III. 


(a) 
(b) 

1. 

2. 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Number  of  counties  engaged  in  this  work 

Number  cf  agents  employed 

Weeks  given  to  club  work 

Number  clubs  organized — boys  and  girls 

Men  and  woiren 

Number  members  in  clubs,  boys  and  girls 

Men  and  womjen___ 

Number  girdens  cultivated  under  supervisor's  directions 

Total  number  cultivating  vegetables 

Tomatoes  canned,  qts.  standard 

Beans,  corn,  and  other  vegetables  canned. 

Fruits  canned,  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  etc 

Berries  canned — various  kinds l. 

Fruits  preserved — quarts _. 


1913-1914 

1914-1915 

1915-1916 

14 

26 

32 

14 

30 

34 

132 

248.8 

376 

73 

151 

597 

2r, 

110 

432 

580 

1,540 

4,001 

316 

1,248 

2,166 

307 

1,483 

2,406 

703 

1,175 

'  8,, 502 

7,466 

46,406.5 

42,1.53 

6,790 

22,937.5 

78,341.5 

17,197 

59,217 

105,963 

7,857 

29,906.5 

39,778 

4,367 

17,178 

26.682  5 
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TABLE  III— Continued. 


1913-1914 

1914-1915 

1915-1916 

11 

Jelly  made — glasses 

4,57.5 
256 
S        905.00 
425.26 

16,069 
3,702.5 
$    3,398.98 
1,952.43 
18,857 
$     1,287.84 
39 
290 
264 
11 
176 
813 
$    2,681.00 

36,907 
3,470.5 
.«      3  816  71 

1? 

Pickles,  etc 

13 

Vegetables  sold. .  .  _ 

14 

Fruits  sold  .. . 

2,338.80 
13  882 

15 

Poultry  raised,  number . 

Ifi. 

Poidtry  sold  by  club  members  . . 

$          40.00 

$      2  '95  91 

17. 

Number  of  Corn  Clubs.. _   .  

60 

1«, 

Number  members  in  Corn  Clubs ... 

416 

19. 

Acres  cultivated _  ._ .  .  . 

322 

m. 

Number  Pig  Clubs .   ..  .     .  _  .  _  .  . 

40 

?A. 

Number  members  in  Pig  Clubs...  _  . 

• 

244 

?.•>, 

Pigs . 

525 

?.^. 

Value    _  _  _       _  _  .  .  _ 

t 

t 

SUMMARY. 


1913-1914       1914-1915       1915-1916 


1.  Total  number  quarts  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  canned  and  pre- 

served  

2.  Total  number  glasses,  jars,  etc.,  of  jelly  and  pickles 

3.  Total  value  vegetables  fruits,  poultry  etc.,  sold 

Note — To  aid  the  counties  in  promoting  this  work  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  iiiade  appropriations  as 
follows 


43,677 

4,831 

S     1,370.26 


1,000.00 


175,645.5 

19,771.5 

i    6,639.25 


2,300.00 


292,918 
40,377.5 
$      8,451.42 


3,500.00 


III.    County  Training:  Schools 


The  establishment  of  three  county  training  schools  was  mentioned  in  my 
first  biennial  report.  These  began  work  in  the  fall  of  1914,  in  the  counties 
of  Johnston,  Pamlico  and  Wake.  These  schools  are  established  by  the 
county  boards  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents. Their  main  support  is  apportioned  from  public  school  funds.  Some 
aid  for  current  expenses  is  given  by  the  Slater  Fund,  and  the  General 
Education   Board  has  made  donations  for  equipment. 

The  best  statement  I  have  seen  of  the  need  for  such  schools,  their  pur- 
pose, and  the  conditions  for  receiving  outside  financial  aid  is  made  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Dillard,  Director  of  the  Slater  Fund.     It  is  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  greatest  immediate  needs  is  for  even  fairly  competent  teachers 
in  the  small  public  schools.  The  Slater  Fund  has  contributed  much  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  but  in  the  past  its  contributions  in  this  direction 
have  been  mainly  to  the  larger  and  higher  institutions.  There  is  now  great 
need  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  a  lower  grade  of  advancement.  The 
immediate  conditions  under  which  such  work  must  be  done  may  be  far  from 
ideal,  but  the  effort  faces  facts  as  they  are.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  large  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  in  the  small  rural  schools  for  Neg>-oes  have  got  what 
they  have  of  education  and  training  in  their  own  or  a  neighboring  county. 
Many   superintendents    are    showing    interest   in    the    improvement    of   some 
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central  school  in  the  county  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  supplying 
a  somewhat  better  grade  of  teachers. 

Aid  from  the  Slater  Fund  is  given  on  the  following  simple  conditions: 

"First,  that  the  school  property  shall  belong  to  the  State  or  county,  thus 
fixing  the  school    as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system; 

"Second,  that  there  shall  be  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750  from  the 
public  funds  for  maintenance; 

"Third,  that  the  teaching  shall  be  carried  strictly  and  honestly  through 
at  least  the  eighth  grade,  including  industrial  work,  and  in  the  last  year  some 
training,  however  elementary,  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

"Under  these  conditions  the  Slater  Fund  has  agreed  to  appropriate  $500 
for  maintenance,  and  in  the  first  year,  where  new  buildings  or  repairs  may 
be  necessary,  to  aid  in  supplying  these  in  cooperation  with  amounts  raised 
from  other  sources." 

I  think  the  table  below  will  show  the  principal  facts  concerning  the  organi- 
zation and  work  of  these  schools  in  briefer  space  and  better  than  I  can  state 
them: 

TABLE  IV. 
1914-1915 


County 

Enroll- 
ment 

Average 
Attend- 
ance 

Number 
Pupils  in 
Seventh 

and 
Eighth 
Grades 

Number 
Teachers 

Net 
Income 

Teachers 
Salaries 

Value 
Property 

Johnston 

Pamlico 

Wake 

298 
325  (?) 
16.3 

200  (?) 
230 
125  (?) 

14 
11 

5 
5 

4 

$     1,600.00 
1,500.00 
1,730.00 

* 

* 
* 
* 

Totals 

786 

555 

25 

14 

4,830 

1915-1916 


Johnston.. 

Martin 

Pamlico 

'Sampson... 
Wake 

Totals. 


320 
162 

254 
455 
191 


222 
116 
150 
291 
113 


1,392 


892 


34 
19 
45 
20 
14 


132 


27 


1,930.13 
1,425.00 
1,649.12 
1,634.09 
2,395.98 


9,034.32 


1,538.95 
1,152.00 
1,421.25 
1,190.00 
1,880.00 


7,181.00 


5,500.00 
7,500.00 
4,000.00 
4,500.00 
10,000.00 


31,500.00 


As  indicated  in  Table  IV.  there  were  three  schools  in  1914-1915,  and  five 
in  1915-1916.  It  may  be  added  here  that  now,  the  current  year,  1916-1917, 
there  are  eight.  The  regular  State  Public  School  course  of  study  is  fol- 
lowed in  all  the  schools  through  the  seven  elementary  grades.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades,  where  there  is  a  ninth  grade,  the  State  High  School  course 
is  followed  with  negro  history  substituted  in  most  cases  for  ancient  history, 
simple  teacher  training  and  industrial  work  for  the  classics.  An  effort  is 
made  to  teach  the  simple  home  industries  throughout  the  school.  These 
consist  of  cooking,  sewtng,  housekeeping,  laundry  work,  gardening,  manual 
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training  and  the  like.  Last  spring  several  of  the  schools  made  fly  screens 
and  endeavored  to  get  the  people  in  the  communities  generally  to  use  them. 
Very  fine  gardening  work  was  done  at  the  Method  School. 

Each  of  these  schools  receives  a^nnually  $500  from  the  Slater  Fund  for 
current  expenses.  The  General  Education  Board  gave  $1,164  for  industrial 
and  other  equipment  for  the  three  schools  in  1914-1915,  and  $3,160  for  the 
same  purposes  for  the  five  schools  in  operation  in  1915-1916. 

One  of  the  schools.  Parmele  in  Martin  County,  received  $2,000  from  the 
Phelps-Stokes  Fund  in  1915  to  aid  in  building.  Three  others  received  a 
total  of  $1,300  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  Slater  Fund  in  1915-1916. 

All  these  appropriations  were  made  to  supplement  local  funds  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  named. 

At  the  Berry  O'Kelly  School.  Wake  County,  a  splendid  new  modern  brick 
building  is  just  being  completed.  When  completed  the  plant  will  cost  more 
than  $10,000.  The  Martin  County  School  moved  into  a  nice  new  brick  build- 
ing in  1915.  Repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  other  three 
counties.  Small,  but  satisfactory,  industrial  buildings  were  erected  in 
Johnston,  Pamlico  and  Sampson  counties. 

IV.     School  Building  Enterprise — Rosenwald  Fnnd 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  of  Chicago  made  a  con- 
tribution to  aid  in  the  erection  of  rural  school  houses  for  negroes  in  Alabama. 
Soon  after  that  the  committee  in  charge  of  his  contributions  agreed  to  ex- 
tend some  aid  to  North  Carolina  for  promoting  this  much  needed  enter- 
prise. In  the  school  year  1914-1915  appropriations  were  received  from  this 
source  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  eight  schoolhouses.  The  amount  of  this 
appropriation  was  $1,865  and  represented  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  these  eight  buildings.  In  1915-1916  the  Rosenwald  Fund  Com- 
mittee gave  us  $6,000  to  aid  in  building  twenty-ntne  schoolhouses.  This  is 
about  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  cost  as  that  mentioned  for  the  former 
year. 

The  main  conditions  on  which  the  counties  receive  aid  from  this  source 
are  about  as  follows:  That  a  modern  reasonably  well  equipped  building  shall 
be  erected;  that  the  negroes  themselves  shall  make  a  substantial  contribution 
in  cash,  labor  or  material;  that  it  shall  be  public  school  property  under  the. 
direct  control  of  the  county  superintendent  and  county  Board  of  Education. 

The  maximum  appropriation  for  a  single  school  is  $300. 

The  counties  receiving  aid  and  the  amounts  given  are  as  follows:  Chowan, 
one  school.  $300;  Pamlico,  three,  $850;  Gates,  three,  $665;  Columbus,  two 
$350;  McDowell,  one,  $300;  Pitt,  two,  $450;  Guilford,  one,  $300;  Moore,  one, 
$300;  Hertford,  one,  $300;  Rockingham,  one,  $150;  Greene,  two,  $200;  Robe- 
son, two,  $400;  Sampson,  one,  $100;  Rutherford,  one,  $300;  Wilkes,  two, 
$350;  Polk,  one,  $250;  Wake,  one,  $300;  Halifax,  two,  $300;  Pender,  one, 
$300;  Forsyth,  one,  $200;  Beaufort,  one,  $200;  Johnston,  three,  $300;  Bertie, 
o^ne,  $200;   Durham,  one,  $200;  Wilson,  one,  $200. 

Of  these  fifteen  have  been  completed,  and  work  is  proceeding  on  most  of 
the  others.    Because  of  some  delay  in  securing  sites  two  or  three  are  delayed. 

This  aid  has  stimulated  the  building  of  more  schoolhouses  and  better 
schoolhouses  for  negroes  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  We  now  have  a  number 
of  applications  for  further  aid  pending. 
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V.    Teacher  Training 

The  teacher  training  work  of  the  State  for  both  white  people  and  negroes 
is  directly  and  officially  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams.  When 
I  began  my  work  in  this  department  a  little  over  three  years  ago,  and  be- 
gan a  survey  of  the  conditions  existing  in  negro  schools  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  their  supreme  need  is  better  teachers.  I  have  been  glad,  there- 
fore, to  cooperate  with  Mr.  Sams  in  the  effort  to  secure  better  training  for 
teachers,  and  have  done  so  in  the  following  ways: 

a)  Conference  of  Leaders.  As  stated  in  my  first  biennial  report,  a  con- 
ference of  negro  leaders  was  held  in  Raleigh  in  December  1913.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  matter  of  training  teachers,  the 
improvement  of  courses  of  study  and  other  details,  that  we  hoped  would 
stimulate,  not  only  the  State  schools,  but  church  and  private  schools  also, 
to  make  greater  efforts  in  this  direction.  Seventy-nine  leading  negro  educa- 
tors, ministers  and  other  public  spirited  men  and  women  attended  the  con- 
ference.    We  believe  this  conference  has  aided  the  cause. 

(b)  Institutes.  Efforts  were  made  to  hold  union  institutes  at  a  number 
of  convenient  centers.  By  this  plan  two  or  more  counties  came  together 
at  some  central  school.  The  funds  available  were  combined;  better  instruc- 
tors and  more  instructors  were  secured  than  could  be  paid  by  a  single  county. 
The  term  of  the  institute  was  longer  in  most  cases  than  the  one-county 
institutes.  With  more  instructors  it  was  possible  to  do  more  definite  w'ork 
in  teacher  training,  to  offer  courses  in  the  simple  home  industrial  and  the 
like.  * 

(c)  Summer  Schools.  In  the  summer  of  1915  an  effort  was  made  to  en- 
courage teachers  to  attend  summer  schools  in  this  State  and  Hampton  In- 
stitute, Va.  Several  very  successful  summer  schools  were  conducted  in  North 
Carolina,  and  ninety-nine  teachers  attended  Hampton.  The  past  summer, 
1916,  we  made  the  same  appeal  to  teachers  to  attend  good  summer  schools, 
but  made  it  more  definite.  The  result  was  that  925  teachers  attended  sum- 
mer schools  in  the  State,  and  173  went  to  Hampton. 

To  aid  us  m  conducting  Summer  Schools  at  our  three  State  Normal  Schools, 
and  at  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  the  General  Education  Board 
gave  us  $650  on  condition  that  the  amount  be  duplicated  by  the  schools  men- 
tioned. This  was  done;  the  summer  terms  were  held  at  the  institutions 
named  with  the  results  given  below:  (The  Slater  Board  also  gave  $100  for 
this  work.) 

1.  Elizabeth  City  State  Normal   School    310 

2.  Fayetteville   State   Normal   School    204 

3.  Winston-Salem  State  Normal  School 121 

4.  Agricultural  &  Technical  College   290 


Total    in    State    925 

5.  Hampton    Summer   School    173 


Total  all  schools   1098 

The  number  of  teachers  attending  summer  schools  was  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  negro  teachers  in  the  State. 
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(d)  County  Training  Schools.  It  would  be  duplication  to  discuss  these 
schools  at  length  here.  A  statement  of  the  purpose,  plan  and  number  of 
these  schools  will  be  found  in  Section  III  of  this  report.  It  should  be  said 
here,  however,  that  perhaps  one  of  the  principal  services  these  schools  will 
render  in  the  matter  of  supplying  teachers  is  the  fact  that  they  will  prepare 
students  for  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

(e)  Hampton  Institute.  Besides  taking  large  numbers  of  our  teachers 
for  summer  training  the  past  two  years  Hampton  has  given  impetus  to  our 
teacher  training  work  in  other  substantial  ways.  In  the  summers  of  1915 
and  1916  provision  was  made  for  the  principals  and  some  of  the  teachers  of 
our  training  schools  to  spend  four  to  eight  weeks  at  Hampton  taking  courses 
•especially  prepared  to  fit  them  for  their  work.  The  General  Education  Board 
paid  for  travel  expenses  and  board  in  part.  A  large  number  of  the  teachers 
in  the  county  training  schools  and  in  many  other  schools  of  the  State  are 
Hampton  graduates.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Walter,  the  critic  teacher  at  Hampton, 
made  a  trip  to  the  State  to  visit  the  State  normals  and  some  of  our  county 
training  schools.  Miss  Walter  was  formerly  at  the  Oswego  State  Normal 
School,  New  York,  and  I  believe  she  is  one  of  the  best  qualified  critic  teach- 
ers in  the  country.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  state  that  North  Caro- 
lina had  a  larger  attendance  at  Hampton  last  summer  than  any  other  State, 
Virginia  included. 

(f)  Church  and  Private  Schools.  In  the  winter  of  1915-1916,  I  made  per- 
sonal visits  to  most  of  the  larger  church  and  private  schools  in  this  State. 
The  purpose  of  my  visits  was  to  invite  those  in  control  of  these  institutions 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  as  far  as  possible  in  training  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  every  case  I  was  received  cordially  and 
assured  that  the  cooperation  desired  would  gladly  be  accorded.  Many  of 
these  schools  have  done  good  service  in  this  respect,  and  many  have  urged 
us  to  assist  in  working  out  practical  courses  that  will  aid  them  in  pre- 
paring teachers  for  the  State. 

Two  of  these  schools,  Henderson  Normal  Institute  and  Waters  Normal 
Institute,  have  secured  appropriations  from  the  Slater  Fund  $450  and  $300 
respectively  to  aid  in  developing  special  teacher  training  departments. 
Other  schools  have  applied  for  such  aid. 

(g)  New  Teachers — Demand  and  Supply.  In  the  fall  of  1015  I  was  re- 
quested by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  General  Education  Board  to  secure 
for  him  the  facts  as  to  how  many  new,  that  is  beginning,  teachers  are  needed 
annually  for  the  negro  public  schools,  and  also  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Circular  letters  were  sent  to  county  and  city  superintendents  asking  for 
the  information  desired.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  replies  from 
county  aind  city  superintendents  showing  the  conditions  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term  the  fall  of  1915: 

(a)   Sixty-one  counties  reported  as  follows: 
1.  New  Teachers  Needed: 

a.  Rural   elementary   schools    371 

b.  Rural   secondary   schools    12 

Total   383 
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2.  New  Teachers  Educated: 

a.  In    State    schools    (estimated)     90 

b.  In  schools  on  private  foundation  in  North  Carolina 

(estimated)     130 

c.  In  schools  on  private  foundation  outside  North  Caro- 

lina   (estimated)     22 

d.  In  State  elementary  public  schools  only  (estimated).     93 

e.  Not   listed — about    38 

Total   383 

(b)    New  Teachers  Needed — Cities  and  Towns.     About  60  per  cent  in 
State. 

a.  Elementary    grades     66 

b.  Secondary   grades    6 

Total 72 

2.  New  Teachers  Educated: 

a.  In  State  Schools   14 

b.  Church    Schools    in    North    Carolina    33 

c.  Church  Schools  outside  North  Carolina   14 

d.  Not  listed 11 

Total   72 

At  the  same  time  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  twenty-five  of  the  largest  negro 
schools  in  the  State  asking  how  many  of  their  graduates  and  undergraduates 
of  the  spring  of  1915  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching  in  public  schools  in 
the  fall  of  the  same  year.  They  were  asked  also  if  the  figures  given  repre- 
sented an  annual  average. 

Twenty  replied  as  follows: 


GRADUATES 

TEACHING. 

Rural  Schools 

City  Schools 

Under 
Grad- 
uates 
Teaching 

Average 

A.  State  Schools 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Total 

Slater  Normal,  Winston 

12 
22 

8 

1 

3 
1 
2 

4 

5 

16 

Elizabeth  City  Normal. 

Below.. 

Favettev'ille  Normal 

1 

Below.. 

Agricultural    and    Technical 
College- 

Below 

Totals.. 

43 

6 

1 

25 

75 
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GRADUATES  TEACHING— Continued. 


' 

Rural  Schools 

City  Schools 

Under 
Grad- 
uates 
Teaching 

Average 

B.  Church  and  Private  Schools 

Elemen-  i  Second- 
tary            ary 

Elemen- 
tary 

Second- 
ary 

Total 

8 
5 
5 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

3 
8 
3 
4 

Yes 

1 

Yes. 

Mary  Potter  School 

Below.. - 

1 
1 

1 

Above  .. 

Joseph  K.  Brick  School 

5 

Yes...... 

Gregory  Institute 

Roanoke  Collegiate  Institute 

3 

4 
8 
5 
8 
4 
2 
6 
3 
1 

1 

Below.  _ 

Below.. - 

2 
7 
4 
2 
5 

Yes 

Waters  Normal  Institute 

Thompson  Institute 

2 
1 
2 

1 

Yes 

Yes__  ... 

TCitfrpU  Pnllpffp 

2 

Below    . 

1 

Yes 

Laurinburg  NormaL_ 

E.  N.  C.  Industrial  Academy 

2 
7 

2 

Below... 

Totals  _  . 

67 

8 

11 

6 

47 
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The  following  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  facts  gathered. 

From  the  foregoing  reports  the  following  appears  to  be  the  status  as  to 
the  number  of  new  teachers  needed  annually  in  the  negro  public  schools  .of 
North  Carolina — rural  and  urban — and  the  present  sources  of  supply: 

Sixty  per  cent  of  counties  need    383 

Sixty  per  cent  of  towns  and  cities  need   72 

Total  number  needed  in  three-fifths  of  the  State 455 

On  this  basis  the  total  number  needed  by  the  entire  State 
will  be    755 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  schools  preparing  teachers,  report  new  teachers  sent 
out  the  fall  of  1915  into  public  schools: 

a.  Graduates   142 

1).  Undergraduates     72 

Total   214 

On  this  basis  all  the  schools  preparing  teachers  sent  out,  grad- 
uates  and   undergraduates    258 

Needed  by  the  State  755 

Supplied   by  twenty-five  larger   schools    258 

Note — I  believe  some  of  the  Superintendents  misunderstood  the  inquiry 
and  gave  all  the  teachers  that  were  new  in  their  counties,  whether  they  were 
'beginners  or  not.  Allowing  33 Vs  per  cent  for  errors  of  this  kind,  shows  that 
we  need  about  500  new  (beginning)  negro  teachers  in  our  public  schools  annu- 
ally.    I  believe  this  is  about  the  correct  average  number. 
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On  this  basis  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  schools  making  an  effort  to  train 
teachers  for  the  negro  schools  are  really  preparing  onlj-  about  one-third  of 
the  number  actually  needed  every  year. 

When  we  consider  the  further  fact  that  most  of  the  twenty-five  schools 
listed  or  referred  to  are,  in  fact,  only  high  schools,  we  get  a  conception 
of  the  standard  of  our  negro  teaching  force,  even  those  called  graduates. 
This  but  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  the  race. 

VI.    Miseellaneoiis 

(a)  ^egro  School  Inspector.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  (negro) 
last  year  decided  to  organize  what  is  known  as  a  Rural  Extension  Depart- 
ment, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  do  special  work  among  the  rural  schools 
for  inegroes  in  North  Carolina.  This  Association  employed  a  well  prepared 
man.  Prof.  C.  H.  Moore,  for  eight  or  nine  months,  to  visit  the  various  coun- 
ties of  the  State  and  to  give  aid  wherever  possible  in  creating  a  more  whole- 
some school  sentiment  and  to  help,  as  far  as  possible,  to  create  a  coopera- 
tive spirit  between  the  white  school  officials  and  the  negro  schools.  His 
work  has  been  very  successful.  He  visited  many  counties,  made  speeches, 
did  personal  work,  and,  I  feel  sure,  has  helped  to  promote  our  general  work. 
By  request  of  his  employers,  plans  for  his  work  and  itineraries  are  made  in 
m.y  office. 

(b)  Plan  for  Speaking,  Educational.  Industrial.  Business.  Some  time  ago 
we  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  enlist  in 
our  general  work  in  the  State  the  cooperation  of  our  State  University  and 
large  denominational  colleges  as  well  as  prominent  citizens  generally.  With 
this  in  mind  letters  were  written  to  the  President  of  our  University  and  some 
of  our  colleges  asking  if  these  institutions  would  be  willing  to  send  speakers 
10  address  colored  audiences  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The  replies  were 
very  gratifying,  and  we  are  now  making  up  this  list  of  prominent  men  and 
women — educational  leaders,  business  men  and  others — who  are  willing  to 
help  in  carrying  forward  this  work.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
letters  received: 

"I  cordially  approve  of  your  proposal  to  organize  a  force  for  addresses  to 
colored  people  throughout  the  State.  It  is  recognition  of  an  obligation  which 
I  am  afraid  we  have  but  indifferently  discharged  hitherto.  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  make  a  contributiO'U  of  personal  service  in  this  regard,  and  I  am 
sure  that  other  members  of  the     .     .     .     Faculty  may  be  relied  upon." 

(c)  Other  Appropriations.  (1)  After  personal  visits  by  the  Southern 
Field  Agent  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and  representatives  from  this 
office  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  General  Education  Board  appro- 
priated, for  industrial  work  in  the  three  Normal  Schools,  |4,050.  This  amount 
is  to  be  used  for  installing  industrial  equipment  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  these  schools  to  offer  their  students,  prospective  teachers,  training  in  the 
simple  home  industries.  (2)  The  Slater  Board  made  contributions  to  two 
city  school  systems  for  industrial  work,  namely,  Tarboro  and  New  Bern; 
the  amounts  being  $300  and  $200  respectively.  The  purpose  of  these  appro- 
priations is  to  encourage  the  city  school  authorities  to  employ  well  trained 
instructors  to  teach  industries  in  the  negro  public  schools. 
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TIL    The  Ontlook 

The  preceding  report  will  give  some  idea  of  the  -work  that  is  being  done 
and  wiU  also  serve  to  indicate  future  progress.  School  conditions  for  the 
negroes  are  yet,  however,  far  from  ideal.  Instances  still  exist  where  the 
negro  schoolhouse  is  a  mere  log  hut,  and  where  little  or  nothing  is  being  done 
to  improve  conditions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  still  have  among  us 
some  communities  that  are  willing  to  live  in  school  districts  where  the  lines 
were  so  run  that  every  white  child  is  included,  and  can  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  a  good  school  supported  by  special  local  tax,  and  every  negro  child  is 
excluded  and  must  continue  to  attend  the  old  tumble  down  school  building 
v,ith  poor  teachers  and  a  short  term.  The  formation  of  such  districts  was 
common  a  few  years  ago,  particularly  in  small  towns.  It  is  in  such  districts 
that  some  of  our  worst  conditions  obtain.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  not 
know  of  any  instance  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  where  such  unfair 
conditions  have  been  created  by  gerrj-mandering  of  school  district  lines. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  here  that  a  large  number  of  school 
officials  and  other  influential  white  people  are  showing  their  interest  in  the 
negro  school  affairs  in  their  local  communities.  This  is  manifested  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education  very 
readily  make  appropriations  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater 
Funds,  and  to  get  the  aid  of  the  Rosenwald  and  General  Election  Board 
funds.  We  have  more  applications  from  the  school  officials  for  aid  from 
these  sources  than  we  can  secure. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  its  largest  aspect,  from  the  State-wide  point  of  view, 
it  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  great  body  of  influential 
thinking  North  Carolinians  are  va  favor  of  giving  the  negro  children  of  the 
State  a  fair  chance  for  education,  happiness,  arid  a  life  of  usefulness  to 
tJiemselves  and  the  commonwealth. 

VIII.    Recommendation 

In  concluding  this  report  I  have  but  one  recommendation  to  make  at  this 
time.  This  is  that  the  State  either  make  a  dire-it  appropriation,  of  say  ,$5,000, 
to  aid  in  e.stablishing  such  schools  as  are  described  in  this  report  under  the 
heading  of  County  Training  Schools,  or  that  an  additional  amount  be  added 
to  the  State  High  School  appropriation  with  the  understanding  that  the  State 
Inspector  should  use  about  the  amount  stated  for  such  schools.*  When  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  there  are  no  public  higher  schools  for  negroes  in  the 
rural  districts  of  our  State,  and  the  further  fact  that  there  are  so  few  places 
where  the  children  in  these  districts  can  get  any  training  above  the  element- 
ary schools,  it  seems  to  me  but  just  and  right  that  the  State  should  make 
provision  for  schools  of  this  character,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  one  school 
of  this  kind  might  be  established  in  each  county  where  needed.  We  can- 
not have  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  without  some  help  of  this  kind.  It 
would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  training  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
negro  teachers  that  the  State  Public  High  Schools  have  had  upon  teachers 
for  white  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  C.  Nfwbold, 
Hlate  Agent  Negro  Rural  Hchools. 
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To  State  Board  of  Education, 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Secretary. 

Honored  Sirs:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  as  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Colored  Normal  Schools  and  the  State  Cherokee  Normal  School  of  Robe- 
son County,  from  July  1,  1914,  to  June  30,  1915,  and  from  July  1,  1915,  to 
June  30,  1916.  This  report  includes  the  statements  of  the  principals  regard- 
ing the  growth  and  conditions  of  their  respective  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted,  E.  E.  Sams, 

Superintendent  State  Colored  Normal  Schools 
and  State  Cherokee  Normal  School  of  Roheson  County. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  SLATER  INDUSTRIAL  AND  STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 


The  Slater  Industrial  and  State  Normal  School, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  December  11,  1916. 
Prof.  E.  E.  Sams, 

Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training, 

Raleigh  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  recent  request,  I  beg  now  to  submit 
a  biennial  statement  in  regard  to  the  work  and  outlook  of  the  Slater  In- 
dustrial and  State  Normal  School. 

Statistics 

There  were  enrolled  in  all  departments  for  the  past  two  years  students 
and  pupils  as  follows: 

Normal  and  academic  grades;                                 .                    1914-15  1915-16 

Boys    88  97 

Girls     12'3  137 

Total     211  234 

Practice  School  and  grades  below: 

Boys   106  122 

Girls   129  151 

Total  . .- 235  272 

Grand  total  446  506 

Summer  School  124 

Boarding  pupils 87  96 

Graduates    34  48 

This  enrollment,  I  think,  shows  a  healthy  increase,  and  it  has  been  fairly 
up  to  the  limit  of  our  accommodations.  I  think  we  may  count  upon  our  en- 
rollment keeping  pace  with,  and  even  extending  beyond,  our  increase  in 
accommodations  from  year  to  year. 

Improvements  and  Additions 

During  this  biennial  period  we  have  built  and  occupied  our  new  girls'  dormi- 
tory, referred  to  in  my  last  biennial  report.  I  also  noted  the  fact  in  my  last 
report  that  we  had  made  most  of  the  brick  for  this  new  dormitory. 

The  corner-stone  for  this  new  dormitory  was  laid  on  June  19,  1915,  when 
the  principal  address  was  delivered  by  yourself,  the  stone  being  laid  by  the 
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Colored  Masonic  Grand  Lodge,  Dr.  R.  B.  McRary,  Grand  Master.  The  build- 
ing was  formally  opened  on  November  6th,  when  the  principal  address  was 
made  by  Dr.  Joyner  our  honored  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This 
building  affords  dormitory  accommodations  for  about  100  girls,  and  other 
home  accommodations  for  twice  that  number.  i;;. 

During  this  period  there  has  also  been  constructed  and  installed  a  central 
heating  plant,  which  represents  one  of  the  finest  improvements  in  the  history 
of  the  School.  From  this  central  heating  plant  all  the  buildings  on  the 
grounds  are  healed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  we  have  heating  capacity 
for  several  additional  buildings. 

Repairs,  Changes,  and  Other  Additions 

With  the  opening  of  our  new  dormitory  the  boys  were  given  the  dormitory 
accommodations  formerly  occupied  by  the  girls.  This  has  enabled  us  to  make 
more  fitting  use  of  the  boys'  dormitory,  formerly  known  as  "Slater  Hospital." 
During  the  l^st  vacation  this  building  was  repainted  and  otherwise  renovated, 
and  is  now  used  as  the  headquarters  of  our  Household  Economics  Depart- 
ment. All  the  instruction  in  the  Household  Sciences  have  been  centered  in 
this  building,  and  thereby  additional  room  has  been  given  in  Lamson  Hall 
to  the  Manual  Training  Department.  Extensive  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  equipment  of  the  institution  in  all  departments,  and  the  work  of  in- 
struction in  several  of  the  industrial  departments  strengthened  and  extended. 

Special  Contributions  and  Donations 

The  additions  and  progress  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph  were  made 
possible  largely  by  assistance  which  came  to  us  from  the  General  Education 
Board  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  during  the  past  and  present  school  years. 
The  General  Education  Board,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Prof.  N.  C.  New- 
bold,  State  Agent  of  Rural  Schools,  and  through  him,  made  a  donation  of 
$1,000  towards  industrial  equipment;  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  through 
the  kind  suggestion  and  recommendation  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  made  a  donation  of  $250  to  be  used  as 
might  be  thought  best.  The  donation  of  the  General  Education  Board  has 
gone  for  new  equipment  for  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  and 
Agriculture;  and  the  Phelps-Stokes  donation  for  instruction  in  Agriculture. 
We  are  still  under  obligation  to  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  James  H.  Dillard,  for  appropriations  to  our  wojk  which  have  gone 
toward  instruction  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

Special  Isiprovements,  and  Evidences  of  Local  Support  and  Cooperation 

I  am  glad  to  mention  again  the  large  expression  of  interest  which  our  com- 
munity has  continued  to  make  for  the  welfare  of  our  institution.  The  city  of 
Winston-Salem  has  recently  opened  up  at  large  expense  a  fine  new  thorough- 
fare to  the  School  community,  and  greatly  improved  the  immediate  approaches 
to  the  School.  This  work  includes  granolithic  sidewalks  leading  up  to  and 
upon  our  campus.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  you  know,  that  one  of  the 
city  graded  schools  is  practically  located  on  our  campus.  This  school  serves 
as  our  practice  school,  and  is  the  immediate  link  of  connection  between 
the  city  school  system  and  the  Normal  School.  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  the  fine  cooperation  referred  to   in   my   previous  biennial  report  con- 
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tinues,  if  possible,  even  more  sympathetically  and  completely.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  generous  consideration  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Winston-Salem  and  to  the  attitude  of  the  large-hearted,  able 
superintendent,  Prof.  R.  H.  Latham. 

The  local  cooperation,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  and  which  is  so  encourag- 
ing, includes  also  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Forsyth  County,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  this  county,  Prof.  W.  B. 
Speas,  who  have  always  been  ready  to  cooperate  with  our  Normal  School  in 
every  way  practicable,  and  to  show  their  appreciation  of  what  is  being  done 
in  this  community  and  county  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  We  have  now 
reached  the  point  where  there  is  little  or  no  loss  of  motion  in  passing  from 
the  grades  of  the  city  and  county  schools  to  the  classes  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  all  the  schools  in  this  county  and  "city,  including  the  Normal  School, 
represent  practically  one  system  of  public  education. 

OuB  Summer  School  Work 

This  cooperation  has  been  further  demonstrated  by  the  city  of  Winston- 
Salem,  the  county  of  Forsyth,  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund,  and  by  the  General 
Education  Board,  in  connection  with  our  Summer  School  for  teachers,  as 
contributions  have  been  received  from  all  these  sources  towards  our  Summer 
School  work. 

It  has  been  our  hope  to  have  eventually  a  practically  all-the-year-round 
school  session,  with  the  work  of  the  summer  term  counting  toward  the 
regular  courses  and  entitling  those  who  take  the  course  in  our  Summer 
School  to  regular  academic  and  educational  credits.  The  assistance,  there- 
fore, which  we  have  received  and  are  receiving  toward  our  Summer  School 
work  we  estimate  to  be  of  special  value  in  working  out  our  plans  as  a  center 
for  teacher  training. 

OfR  Graduates 

In  my  last  biennial  report  I  made  this  statement  with  regard  to  our  gradu- 
ates: 

"Our  graduates  and  former  students  are  teachers,  industrial  leaders,  and 
professional  workers,  that  are  making  good  in  various  communities  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  other  States. 

"They  are  among  the  most  valued  teachers  in  some  of  our  leading  city 
graded  schools.  One  of  the  female  graduates  is  the  assistant  Principal  of 
the  Columbian  Heights  Graded  School  of  this  city,  which  is  also  the  Slater 
Practice  School;  and  two  other  graduates  are  on  the  faculty  of  our  Normal 
School  here. 

"Our  graduates  are  also  among  the  leading  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  Forsyth  County  and  of  other  counties  of  the  State.  The  leading  colored 
contractor  and  builder  of  Winston-Salem  is  a  Slater  graduate,  having  com- 
pleted his  trade  in  our  Carpentry  Department.  These  are  but  representatives 
among  the  large  number  of  graduates  and  former  students  of  whose  records 
out  of  school  we  are  proud." 

It  will  interest  you  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  entire  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  know  that  one  of  the  graduates  was  the  contractor  and  builder  in 
the  construction  of  our  new  girls'  dormitory  above  referred  to.     As  evidence 
of  the  success  of  this  young  man.  I  may  say  that  he  was  able  to  deposit  with 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  a  certified  check  for  $8,000  as  a  guaran- 
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tee  that  his  contract  would  be  put  through,  and  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith. 
This  young  man  has  just  been  awarded,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  our  tobacco 
capitalist,  a  contract  to  construct  a  large  number  of  houses  which  he  is 
building  as  a  part  of  an  extensive  plan  for  community  betterment  in  Winston- 
Salem.  Our  graduates  are  much  in  demand  in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  and 
we  think  are  fully  justifying  what  the  State  is  doing  for  the  training  of  the 
negro  teachers  in  connection  with  this  Normal  School. 

The  Outlook  and  Needs  of  Our  School 

You  will  remember.  Professor  Sams,  that  it  is  now  our  hope  and  plan  to 
enlarge  and  dignify  our  work  of  teacher  training,  especially  with  the  object  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  our  rural  public  schools.  It  is  our  desire  to  meet 
these  demands  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  We  are  hoping  that  our  ac- 
commodations may  be  greatly  increased  during  the  next  biennial  period,  and 
that  our  courses  of  study  may  be  so  rounded  out  and  enriched  as  to  give 
a  more  thorough  training;  and  thus  by  these  two  lines  of  development  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  for 
workers  now  so  much  needed  in  connection  with  the  negro  public  schools  of 
the  State.  In  order  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  product  we 
shall  need  increased  accommodations  and  facilities,  and  especially  an  increase 
of  our  maintenance  fund.  I  would  like  to  repeat  largely  our  statement  of 
needs  presented  with  my  last  biennial  report.  I  have  called  attention  above 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  already  constructed  a  heating  plant.  This  was  done, 
however,  with  funds  that  might  have  gone  toward  dormitory  construction. 

(1)  Our  first  need  in  the  line  of  increased  facilities  is,  therefore, 

to  reimburse  the  funds  of  the  School  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  put  into  the  heating  plant,  which  should  go  for  a 
dormitory  for  boys,  now  so  urgently  needed.  This  will  rep- 
resent an  amount  of  at  least  $10,000.00 

(2)  A  barn  that  will  be  fairly  adequate  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)   Ordinary  farm  uses;    (b)  As  a  dairy  barn  for  instruc- 
tion and  demonstration  in  the  proper  care  of  cows  and  milk; 
(c)  Housing  and  properly  caring  for  farm  utensils 3,000.00 

(3)  Additional  sewer  lines,  lighting  and  water  equipment 1,500.00 

(4)  Enlargement  of  present  main  building  so  as  to   relieve  the 

crowded  condition  in  the  work  of  instruction  and  adminis- 
tration         5,000.00 

(5)  For  improvement  of  grounds  (to  be  done  by  student  help)    . .  .     1,500.00 

(6)  I  have  reserved  perhaps  the  most  urgent  need   for  the  last, 

namely,  increase  of  our  maintenance  fund.  When  it  comes 
to  increasing  our  output  and  improving  its  quality,  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  an  increased  maintenance 
fund.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  prosecute  our  plans  for 
greater  efBciency  unless  our  annual  maintenance  fund  shall 
very  soon  be  brought  up  to  at  least  10,000.00 

?31,000.00 
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You  will  note,  by  referring  to  my  statement  of  needs  in  connection  with  our 
last  biennial  report,  that  we  close  with  these  words: 

"We  shall  be  greatly  handicapped  in  working  out  our  plans  for  the  future 
if  our  annual  maintenance  fund  hereafter  should  be  less  than  $10,000.00." 

Our  present  condition  and  outlook  suggest  a  larger  amount  than  this,  rather 
than  a  smaller  amount.  We  very  much  hope,  therefore,  that  our  forth- 
coming General  Assembly  will  consider  favorably  our  appeal  both  for  in- 
creased facilities  and  increased  maintenance. 

I  must  not  close.  Professor  Sams,  without  acknowledging  my  debt  to  our 
board  of  trustees,  and  my  appreciation  of  your  kindness  and  encouragement; 
and  I  desire,  also,  to  acknowledge  our  debt,  both  for  the  School  and  person- 
ally, to  Dr.  Joyner,  our  honored  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Your  obedient  servant,  S.  G.  Atkins. 

Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL 


Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  December  30,  1916. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Sams, 

Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — In  obedience  to  your  request,  I  have  pleasure  in  submitting 
to  you  herewith  statements  concerning  the  work  done  in  the  Elizabeth  City 
State  Normal  School. 

My  incumbency  as  principal  of  the  Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School 
dates  from  its  beginning  on  January  4,  1892.  During  the  first  session  the 
enrollment  of  students  was  only  64,  representing  9  counties.  The  teaching 
force  consisted  of  the  principal  and  one  assistant.  The  entire  appropriation 
for  operating  the  institution,  which  had  been  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1891  to  educate  and  train  young  men  and 
women  of  the  negro  race  as  teachers  and  workers,  was  $900. 

Session  1914-1915 

The  morning  of  the  14th  of  September,  1914,  and  the  evening  of  the  30  of 
April,  1915,  marked  significantly  the  beginning  and  the  close,  respectively, 
of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  this  institution. 

ft 

Statistics 

My  monthly  statistical  reports  have  been  filed  regularly  in  your  oflSce 
according  to  your  request.  The  attendance  throughout  the  session  was 
very  encouraging,  as  the  following  roll  will  show:  Normal  Department,  234 
students;  Preparatory  Department,  58;  and  the  Practice  School  Department, 
106,  making  the  yearly  enrollment  398. 

Girls'  Dormitory 

"We  are  favored  in  having  a  beautiful  as  well  as  a  substantially  constructed 
dormitory  for  girls.  It  is  a  spacious  building  containing  forty-four  large,  well 
ventilated  bedrooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  lady  students  and  ten  lady  teachers  occupied  the  rooms.  Seventy-four 
(74)  nonresident  students  boarded  in  the  city. 

A  Boys'  Dormitory  Needed 

A  dormitory  for  the  occupancy  of  our  boys  w^ould  mean  quite  as  much  to 
them  as  the  one  we  have  means  to  the  moral  and  physical  protection 
of  the  girls.  A  boys'  dormitory  is  one  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  institu- 
tions.    Every  boy  student  is  compelled  to  lodge  in  private  homes. 
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Counties  Represented 

During  the  session  of  1914-1915  the  following  counties  were  represented: 
Bertie,  Beaufort,  Brunswick,  Currituck,  Camden,  (N.  J.),  Camden  (N.  C), 
Columbus,  Craven,  Chowan,  Chester  (Pa.),  Dare,  Edgecombe,  Essex  (N.  J.), 
Gates,  Hillsboro  (Fla.),  Hertford,  Hyde,  Lenoir,  Loudoun  (Va.),  Martin, 
Nash,  Norfolk  (Va.),  Northampton,  New  Haven  (Conn.),  Nansemond  (Va.), 
Onslow,  Pasquotank,  Princess  Anne,  (Va.),  Pitt,  Perquimans,  Rockingham, 
Sussex  (N.  J.),  Tyrrell,  Vance,  Washington,  Warren. 

Domestic  Science  and  Art  Department 

Each  young  woman  in  the  Normal  Department  is  requested  to  spend  one 
period  per  day  in  the  Domestic  Science  and  Art  Department.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  our  young  women  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  cooking 
and  sewing.  These  subjects  have  a  character-building  effect  that  is  very 
valuable.  I  believe  that  all  of  our  girls  should  have  a  definite  and  practical 
knowledge  of  all  the  home-making  subjects. 

Industrial  Equipment  for  Bots 

It  is  just  as  important  that  boys  should  learn  how  to  use  carpenter's  tools 
and  farming  implements  as  it  is  that  girls  should  learn  to  cook  and  sew. 
The  Local  Board  of  Managers  has  purchased  18  acres  of  excellent  farming 
land  in  addition  to  the  23  acres  which  the  school  previously  owned.  The 
school  now  owns  over  41  acres  of  very  good  land  adjoining  the  school  campus. 
A  manual  training  shop  and  an  industrial  equipment  including  team  and 
farming  implements  are  among  our  immediate  needs. 

Our  Graduates 

The  graduates  of  the  Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  are  often  preferred 
to  other  teachers  because  their  service  is  more  satisfactory  wherever  they 
are  employed  as  teachers  and  workers.  County  superintendents  are  usually 
pleased  with  the  service  of  our  graduates  who  teach  in  their  schools  for  the 
colored  children.  Our  Practice  and  Observation  School  affords  splendid  op- 
portunities for  teacher-training.  The  majority  of  our  graduates  teach  in 
rural  and  city  graded  schools. 

Commencement 

Our  commencement  exercises  reached  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  and  help- 
fulness. Some  of  the  best  people  of  the  race  composed  the  audience.  They 
were  attentive,  appreciative,  and  helpful  to  the  commencement  occasion. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  25  young  women  and  13  young  men.  There 
were  20  young  women  awarded  certificates  of  graduation  from  the  Domestic 
Science  and  Domestic  Art  Department. 

Cooperation 

The  very  best  people  of  the  negro  race  in  this  community  and  section  give 
the  work  of  the  State  Normal  School  their  hearty  support.     Likewise,  it  is 
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gratifying  to  recall  the  cordial  and  helpful  support  given  the  School  by  the 
leading  white  people,  especially  those  in  this  community. 

Our  Local  Board  of  Managers  and  our  most  efficient  Superintendent  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  Professor  E.  E.  Sams,  have  been  zealous  and  untiring 
in  their  eftorts  to  make  the  Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  render  the 
best  service  possible  to  the  youth  of  the  race. 

1915-1916 

Annual  Enrollment 

The  annual  enrollment  for  the  scholastic  year  1915-1916  is  herein  given: 
The  Practice  School  Department,  129;  Preparatory  Department,  76;  Normal 
Department,  263,  making  the  annual  enrollment  468. 

Boarding  Department 

During  the  session  the  following  facts  were  of  noteworthy  interest: 

Girls  rooming  in  the  dormitory 155 

Lady  teachers  and  female  assistants 11 

Nonresident  girls  boarding  in  city 53 

Nonresident  boys  boarding  in  city 76 

Total  nonresident  students  and  teachers 295 

Here  it  is  again  noticeable  that  a  dormitory  for  boys  is  one  of  our  urgent 
needs.  We  hope  that  those  who  are  in  authority  in  the  State  will  see  the 
necessity  for  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  the  boys  who  attend 
this  institution.  It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  valuable  instruction,  disci- 
pline and  training  which  our  boys  receive  have  little  effect  en  them  because 
they  live  in  private  homes. 

The  following  counties  were  represented:  Bertie,  Beaufort,  Brunswick, 
Carteret,  Chester  (Pa.),  Currituck,  Chesterfield  (Va.),  Camden  (N.  J.), 
Camden  (N.  C),  Craven,  Chowan,  Dare,  Edgecombe,  Essex  (N.  J.),  Gates, 
Hillsboro  (Fla.),  Hertford,  Hyde,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Jones,  Johnston,  Lenoir, 
Loudoun  (Va.),  Martin,  Nash,  New  Hanover,  Norfolk  (Va.),  Northampton, 
Nansemond  (Va.),  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Princess  Anne  (Va.),  Pitt, 
Rockingham,  Tyrrell,  Vance,  Washington,  Warren,  Wake,  Westchester  (N.  Y.), 
Wilson. 

Domestic  Science  and  Art 

One  of  the  prerequisites  made  of  our  girls  before  they  are  graduated  is 
that  they  make  the  dresses  in  which  they  are  graduated.  On  April  28,  1916, 
fourteen  young  women  were  awarded  certificates  of  graduation. 

Class  of  1916 

The  class  of  1916  was  composed  of  12'  men  and  20  young  women,  32  in  all. 
A  large  majority  of  them  are  young  people  of  fine  ability  and  excellent  dis- 
position. They  feel  the  need  of  better  preparation;  therefore,  they  are, 
through  their  principal,  petitioning  the  management  to  add  the  Academic 
Department  to  the  four  years  Normal  Course.  I  recommend  most  heartily 
that  this  addition  to  the  course  of  study  be  made.  The  demand  for  better 
qualified  teachers  in  the  negro  schools  of  the  State  is  evident. 
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DiSTiXGXJisHEi)  Visitors 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  commencement  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Gecrge  C.  Clement,  D.D.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The  minister's  effort  was  a 
highly  commendable  one  in  every  respect.  Others  who  delivered  addresses 
during  commencement  week  or  visited  the  School  at  other  times  during  the 
year,  were  the  following:  Mr.  Jackson  Davis,  General  Field  Agent  of  Negro 
Education,  under  General  Education  Beard;  Prof.  N.  C.  Newbold,  State  Agent, 
Rural  Schools;  the  Local  Board  of  Managers;  Dr.  C.  F.  Meserve,  president 
Shaw  University;  Rev.  B.  C.  Hennings,  First  Baptist  Church  (white);  Rev. 
C.  A.  Ashby,  Christ  Church;  Rev.  C.  M.  Cartwright,  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  Griffin, 
pastors  in  the  city;  Rev.  C.  E.  Askew,  pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Raleigh, 
N.  C;  Rev.  L.  P.  Jordan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Prof.  E.  E.  Sams,  Supervisor 
of  Teacher  Training,  who  on  every  visitation  brought  a  most  wholesome, 
inspiring",  and  comprehensive  message  to  the  teachers,  students,  and  Principal. 

In  closing  these  statements  of  the  work  done  in  this  institution  during 
the  past  two  years,  I  acknowledge  first  its  imperfection,  and  beg  to  extend 
my  sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Managers  and  to 
you.  Professor  Sams,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  for  your 
encourap^ement  and  efficient  service,  which  was  rendered  to  aid  the  Principal 
in  his  efforts  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.   W.   MoORE, 

Principal. 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL 


Fayetteville,  N.  C,  December  4,  1916. 
Peof.  E.  E.  Sams, 

Superintendent  State  Colored  Normal  Schools. 

My  dear  Sir: — In  submitting  this  biennial  report,  I  beg  to  make  a  survey 
of  tlie  School,  since  its  reorganization  some  twelve  j-ears  ago,  to  consider 
the  following  points: 

1.  History  and  growth  of  the  School; 

2.  Cost  of  the  School  and  its  equipment; 

3.  The  needs  and  further  cost  to  the  State,  for  more  completely  perfecting 
the  facilities  of  the  School  for  doing  the  work  which  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment require; 

4.  The  service  of  the  School  to  the  State; 

5.  The  future  of  the  School. 

History  and  Growth  of  the  School 

Of  the  initiative  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1876- 
1877,  establishing  the  School,  vdth  annual  maintenance  appropriation,  I  shall 
say  nothing  here,  other  than  note  that  the  School  continued  with  only 
maintenance  appropriation  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  with  no  real  be- 
longing of,  any  kind  whatever. 

Some  twelve  years  ago  a  reorganization  of  the  institution  was  effected; 
a  superintendent  was  provided,  who  being  a  thorough  school  man,  and 
being  connected  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  gave  at  once 
prestige  to  the  School  and  started  in  on  an  era  of  prosperity  and  development. 

Two  years  thereafter  the  Principal,  graciously  assisted  by  friends  of  both 
races  in  the  community,  purchased  a  desirable  tract  of '40  acres  of  land  within 
a  mile  of  Fayetteville,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,  and  had  the  land  deeded  to  the 
State  as  a  home  for  the  School. 

In  the  year  1908  the  State  erected  on  the  site  a  substantial  two-story  brick 
building — Vance  Building.  This,  our  main  building,  contains  assembly  hall, 
four  classrooms,  cloak  rooms,  etc.,  was  built  for  a  little  less  than  $10,000. 

During  the  first  year  in  our  new  quarters,  1908-09,  the  attendance  of  stu- 
dents was  less  than  one  hundred;  in  consequence  of  this  small  attendance 
the  service  of  two  of  the  five  instructors  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  were  dispensed  with  before  the  close  of  the  second  month,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  they  return  to  their  posts  when  the  daily 
avergae  attendance  reached  eighty. 

Two  years  later  another  well  appointed  building  was  erected,  at  about 
the  same  cost  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  foregoing.  It  is  a  dormitory  for 
girls  and  contains  kitchen,  dining-room,  storeroom,  domestic  science  and 
domestic  art  room,  pantry,  etc.,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  twenty-eight  living 
rooms  in  the  two  stories  above.  The  living  rooms  were  designed  to  accom- 
modate two  students  each,  and  about  fifty  young  women  occupied  the  dormi- 
tory during  the  first  year  after  it  was  built— 1910-11;  but  today  as  this  report 
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is  being  written,  December  4,  1916,  there  is  not  a  room  in  the  building  occu- 
pied by  less  than  four  female  students,  while  some  rooms  are  taxed  to  ac- 
commodate five. 

This  crowded  c*ndition  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  dormitory  for  young 
women,  but  it  obtains  also  in  the  cottages  used  as  dormitories  for  male 
students,  who  live  four,  five,  and  in  a  few  instances  six  in  a  room. 

We  have  found  it  necessary,  though  not  desirable,  to  get  accomodations  for 
more  than  a  score  of  our  boarding  students  in  private  families  in  the  city. 

Nothing  said  in  the  foregoing  has  reference  to  the  more  than  two  hundred 
day  pupils. 

The  increased  attendance  is  explained,  first,  by  the  provision  of  better  facil- 
ities; second,  by  the  demand  of  school  authorities  and  patrons  for  better 
trained  teachers;  third,  by  the  ambition  of  teachers  to  improve  themselves. 

Cost  of  the  School  and  Its  Equipmesnit 

The  architects  who  drew  the  plans  for  the  two  brick  buildings  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  contemplated  in  their  plans  and  specifications  structures 
to  cost  about  $15,000  each;  but  the  lowest  bid  by  contractors  in  each  case 
was  a  little  less  than  $10,000. 

•Value   of   school   land    $  4,000.00 

Value  of  buildings   26,000.00 

Value  of  furniture  and  equipment  3,000.00 

Value  of  live  stock,  vehicles,  etc   250.00 

Total    $33,250.00 

Much  of  the  equipment  of  the  School  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  bought 
by  the  students.  Once  equipped,  the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  the  dormitory 
has  been  all  along  met  by  the  students. 

Needs  and  Further  Cost 

The  needs  and  further  cost  to  the  State  for  adequately  perfecting  the  facil- 
ities of  the  School  so  as  to  enable  it  to  do  efficiently  the  work  which  its 
gro-\^i;h  and  development  require  and  which  the  authorities  should  reasonably 
expect — fifty  graduates  annually — may  be  seen. 

First.  A  dormitory  sufficient  in  capacity  to  accomodate  three  hundred 
female  students;  and  turn  over  the  building  at  present  used  for  girl's  dormi- 
tory for  occupancy  by  male  students. 

Second.  An  assembly  hall  to  accomodate  six  to  eight  hundred ;  a  dining 
hall  to  accommodate  five  hundred,  as  our  conveniences  for  these  purposes^ 
at  present,  can  only  about  meet  half  the  demand  upon  them. 

Watei-  Supply — It  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  get  sufficient  water  from  the  two 
pumps  and  a  well  to  supply  four  hundred  persons  daily  for  all  purposes; 
hence,  the  imperative  need  of  water  supply. 

Heating  Plant — The  practice  of  making  fires  in  stoves,  in  their  individual 
rooms,  early  and  late,  by  hundreds  of  inexperienced,  irresponsible  youths  is 
not  only  inconven-ient,  but  also  hazardous. 

Shop  and  Laundry — A  building  suitable  for  manual  training  to  be  taught 
in  one  part  and  laundry  .work  done  in  ifiie  other  is  also  very  much  needed. 
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Practice  School — Accommodations  for  practice  school  work  should  be  ex- 
tended and  facilities  improved.  Facilities  offered  at  present  are  limited  to 
about  fifty  children,  at  best.  Our  present  senior  class,  which  is  required  to 
do  practice  work  in  the  department,  has  a  membership  of  twenty-two;  while 
our  junior  class,  which  is  expected  to  observe  in  this  department,  is  twice 
as  large  as  the  senior;  hence,  it  is  obvious  that  satisfactory  work  with  our 
practice  school  in  its  present  quarters  is  next  to  impossible.  We  are,  however, 
doing  our  best. 

Service — Since  the  School  has  been  established  about  four  thousand  differ- 
ent students  have  been  enrolled;  about  10  per  cent  of  whom  have  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  study.  Practically  all  the  graduates  with  about  20 
per  cent  of  undergraduates  have  engaged  in  teaching  in  tjie  public  schools. 

Under  the  wise  superintendency  of  Prof.  E.  E.  Sams,  State  Supervisor  of 
Teacher  Training,  the  School  is  entering  upon  a  new  era  of  training  students 
for  immediate  service  in  a  professional  and  public  capacity.  It  is  sending  its 
students  into  the  public  schools,  for  which  standards  are  fixed  by  the  State. 
So  well  is  it  preparing  its  students  to  meet  these  standards  that  school  author- 
ities are  accepting  diplomas  and  certificates  from  the  School  as  sufficient 
guarantee  of  fitness  to  teach  in  the  free  public  schools. 

Requests  for  teachers  are  frequent  from  different  school  authorities. 

Of  the  sixteen  students  graduating  in  April  last,  thirteen  are  employed  as 
teachers.  There  are  scores  of  undergraduates  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Summer  School 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  Superintendent,  aided  by  the  State 
Agent  of  Riiral  Schools,  Prof.  N.  C.  Newbold,  half  the  expense  of  conducting 
a  Summer  School,  for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  July  31-August  25,  1916,  was 
paid  by  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York.  Two  hundred  and  four 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  Summer  School.  While  the  large  majority  of  these 
were  from  Robeson  and  Cumberland  counties,  there  were  numbers  of  teachers 
frcm  some  twenty  other  counties.  The  instructors  were  the  very  best  that 
could  be  secured.     Great  interest  was  manifested  throughout  the  term. 

Future — Every  indication,  at  present,  suggests  a  broader  sphere  of  useful- 
ness for  the  School. 

Had  we  adequate  accommodations,  there  might  go  from  the  School  annually 
fifty  graduates,  with  no  more  effort  than  is  now  required  to  send  forth  fifteen 
or  twenty. 

And  now  we  approach  the 

Session  of  1914-1915, 

which  opened  September  14,  1914,  and  after  continuing  for  a  period  of  eight 
months  of  twenty  school  days  each,  closed  April  30,  1915. 

The  Enrollment  for  the  session  was  305:  138  male  and  167  female  students; 
121  of  whom  were  registered  in  the  Normal  department;  88  in  the  preparatory 
classes,  and  96  in  the  practice  school.  There  were  138  boarders  on  the 
campus  and  18  in  private  families  in  the  city. 

Graduates — Fourteen  students  were  enrolled  in  the  senior  class,  13  of  whom 
completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study  and  were  graduated  at  the  com- 
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mencement,  April  29,  1915.  Eleven  of  those  completing  the  course  of  study 
easily  found  positions  as  teachers:  one  in  a  secondary  school,  two  in  graded, 
and  ten  in  rural  schools;  of  the  two  others,  one  entered  college  and  the  other 
is  taking  a  trade. 

Instructors — Seven  teachers,  three  males  and  four  females,  were  employed 
and  taught  throughout  the  session  without  interruption.  The  work  of  the  in- 
structors was,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  though  in  some  departments  improve- 
ments were  needed. 

The  work  of  the  departmejit  of  English  and  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic 
Art  has  been  commended  from  time  to  time  by  visitors  as  being  well  done. 

Many  prominent  educators,  white  and  colored,  visited  the  School  and 
addressed  the  teachers  and  students,  from  time  to  time  during  the  session, 
with  inspiring  and  encouraging  remarks. 

The  Closing  Exercises  of  the  session  took  place  during  the  last  week  in 
April,  consisting  of  programs  of  appropriate  exercises  by  the  different  depart- 
ments. The  annual  sermon,  class-day  exercises,  commencement  addresses, 
exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  different  classes,  were  features  of  com- 
mencement. 

Session  of  1915-1916 

began  Sepfember  6,  1915,  with  the  largest  number  present  of  any  opening 
day  in  the  history  of  the  School. 

The  opening  was  more  auspicious  because  of  the  increase  in  our  teaching 
force. 

Faculty — The  hundreds  of  earnest  looking  students  were  greeted  by  nine 
instructors;  two  additions  to  the  number  previously  employed.  No  time 
was  consumed  in  formalities,  but  each  at  once  addressed  himself  to  work 
assigned. 

Institute  Work — Urged  by  numbers  of  rural  teachers,  encouraged  by  Cum- 
berland County's  able  superintendent  of  education,  and  approved  by  the 
State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training,  there  was  done  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  session  some  institute  work  by  the  instructors  of  the  Normal 
School,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  regular  class  work  of  the  School.  Thirty- 
two  district  school  teachers  attended  the  two  weeks  institute,  at  the  close 
of  which  these  teachers  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  help  received. 

Attendance — The  enrollment  for  the  session  was  388;  32  were  enrolled  only 
in  the  institute;  168  in  the  four  Normal  classes;  107  in  the  preparatory 
classes;   and  81  in  the  practice  school:   246  were  females  and  142  males. 

Marked  improvement  in  the  attendance  of  day  pupils  was  noted,  while 
tardiness  was  not  allowed. 

Self  Help — The  students  throughout  evidenced  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  institution.  This  was  shown  in  various  ways  at  differ- 
ent times.  With  pennies  saved  by  individual  children  of  the  practice  school, 
the  department  bought  a  large  United  States  flag,  which  it  presented  to  the 
School  as  a  surprise.  It  was  presented  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
Washington's  birthday. 

The  first-year  Normal  class  purchased  a  large  eight-day  clock.  The  second- 
year  Normal  class,  having  in  it  some  students  who  were  "mechanically" 
minded,  purchased  the  material  and  built  splendid  cement  steps  leading  up 
the  railroad  embankment  to  the  campus — ten  in  number,  12  feet  long. 
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The  third-year  Normal  class  paid  some  $40  for  nine  leather-bottomed 
upholstered  chairs  to  be  used  on  the  rostrum. 

These  splendid  gifts,  out  of  the  small  purses  but  big  hearts  of  our  boys  and 
girls,  were  graciously  accepted  and  fittingly  acknowledged  by  both  the 
Principal  and  Superintendent  of  the  School. 

Graduates — There  were  enrolled  in  the  fourth-year  Normal  or  senior  class 
sixteen  students,  six  males  and  ten  females,  all  of  whom  passed  the  required 
examination  and  were  graduated  at  the  commencement  in  April  last.  Four- 
teen of  the  sixteen  who  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study  last  spring 
are  teaching.  Nine  of  the  ten  females  were  granted  certificates  for  pro- 
ficiency in  sewing. 

Improvements — During  the  vacation  of  1915  some  much  needed  repairs 
were  made  to  the  main  blilding  and  to  the  girls'  dormitory.  During  the  ses- 
sion sanitary  water  coolers  were  purchased;  flag  poles  placed  on  the  two 
brick  buildings;  a  room  12  by  16  feet  added  to  the  frame  building  used  for 
laundry  purposes;  a  shed  10  by  28  feet  added  to  the  barn. 

May  I  suggest  that 

We  Greatly  Need 

1.  Dormitory  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  300  students. 

2.  Assembly  hall  that  will  seat  600  people.  • 
3.-  Dining  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  500. 

4.  Water  supply  from  the  city. 

5.  Heating  plant. 

6.  Laundry  building  and  shop  for  industrial  work. 

Financial — Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  financial  reports  of  the 
two  years  covered  herein. 

Conclusion — Thirty-six  more  students  were  enrolled  during  the  session 
than  were  registered  in  any  previous  one.  This  number  does  not  include, 
however,  ten  pupils  who  took  only  instrumental  music,  nor  the  thirty-two 
others  who  attended  only  during  the  two  weeks  institute  work  which  was 
conducted  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  session.  The  past  year  has  been 
abundantly  fruitful;   but  we  believe  the  best  is  yet  to  be. 

And  now  I  beg  to  close  with  expressions  of  sincere  gratitude  to  you  for 
repeated  evidences  of  abiding  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  this  institution, 
which  you  have  from  time  to  time  manifested;  and  also,  for  the  generous 
help  and  encouragement  which  you  have  at  all  times  so  graciously  given  me 
in  my  effort  to  prosecute  the  task  assigned,  without  which,  I  am  sure, 
the  measure  of  success  attained  could  not  have  been  reached. 

I  wish,  also,  to  again  record  my  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  especially  to  the  Executive  Committee,  Judge 
H.  L.  Cook,  chairman;  Dr.  H.  W.  Lilly,  treasurer;  HoHn.  Q.  K.  Nimocks,  sec- 
retary, for  their  constant  sympathy  given  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work 
of  the  institution. 

Very  obediently,  E.  E.  Smith,  Principal. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  OF  ROBESON  COUNTY 


Mk   E   E   Sams  Pembroke,  N.  C,  December  22,  1916. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  biennial  report  of  the  Cherokee 
Normal  School  of  Robeson  County. 

The  campus  of  the  Cherokee  Normal  School  is  situated  about  one-half  mile 
west  of  the  station  of  Pembroke  on  the  Seaboard  Railway.  It  contains  ten 
acres  of  land,  covered  in  part  by  an  original  growth  of  long-leaf  pine.  The 
campus  is  almost  square  in  shape  and  the  land  alone  is  worth  at  least  $1,250. 

On  this  piece  of  land  there  are  two  buildings.  One  is  a  dormitory  recently 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,700  and  containing  twelve  bedrooms,  a  linen 
room,  a  dining-room  and  a  cookroom. 

The  other  building  is  used  as  a  school  building,  and  contains  three  recita- 
tion rooms  and  an  auditorium.  The  recitation  rooms  have  patent  desks,  hylo- 
plate  blackboards,  and  maps.  Each  recitation  room  also  has  a  coat  room  and 
teacher's  desk. 

The  auditorium  is  filled  with  home-made  seats  and  also  has  one  Stieff 
piano,  paid  for  by  the  patrons  of  the  School.  The  auditorium  and  each  reci- 
tation room  has  one  cast-iron  wood  heater.  The  School  also  contains  a  library 
worth  about  $50.  The  School  was  established  to  train  teachers  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Indian  race  in  North  Carolina.  Most  of  these  Indians  are  living 
in  Robeson  and  adjoining  counties,  where  more  than  fifty  teachers  are  em- 
ployed in  teaching  in  their  schools.  Practically  all  of  these  teachers  received 
a  part  or  all  of  their  education  at  this  School.  All  the  teachers  in  their  public 
schools  are  Indian  teachers.  Most  of  the  older  people  are  illiterate,  as  they 
did  not  have  separate  schools  until  recently,  and  they  would  not  go  to  the 
negro  schools  and  could  not  go  to  the  White  schools. 

The  Indian  Normal  is  the  only  Indian  school  under  the  State  law,  and  is 
the  only  school  in  the  State  where  the  Indians  can  get  any  high  school  train- 
ing. A  few  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  ambitious  to  go  to  college,  and 
they  have  to  depend  on  the  Indian  Normal  for  their  preparation. 

The  white  people  around  here  say  there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  these  people  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  most  of  them  say  that 
this  improvement  is  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  influence  of  the  Normal 
School. 

In  this  School  there  is  one  Principal  and  three  lady  assistants.  All  of  the 
teachers  are  white  teachers.  One  lady  teacher  has  charge  of  the  first  three 
grades,  another  has  charge  of  the  next  three,  while  the  Principal,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  music  teacher,  tries  to  teach  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  grades. 

The  Primary  Department  was  added  some  years  ago  to  serve  as  a  practice 
school  for  teachers  and  a  place  to  see  model  teaching  done.  At  present  there 
are  on  roll  as  many  as  the  room  can  accommodate  and  there  are  others  who 
want  to  come.  The  intermediate  room  is  also  full,  and  several  have  been 
turned  away.  If  there  were  room,  I  am  sure  we  would  enroll  many  more 
for  that  department.  The  teacher  for  this  room  has  been  giving  one  period  each 
day  to  the  teaching  of  domestic  science.     All  the  girls  in  the  school  above  the 
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third  grade  were  taken,  and  nothing  they  have  learned  has  been  worth  so 
much  to  them  as  that.  It  has  directly  benefited  the  people  as  no  part  of 
the  School  work  has  done.  The  parents  say  their  girls  are  interested  in 
house-work  as  never  before,  are  cooking  better  than  they  once  did,  and  are 
making  the  family  clothes  that  were  hired  made  before.  They  are  able  to 
see  the  benefit  and  do  not  fail  to  say  so.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot 
give  more  time  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 

A  music  teacher  was  first  employed  about  five  years  ago.  As  I  have  before 
stated,  the  patrons  of  the  School  bought  a  piano  and  the  State  pays  the 
teacher.  The  music  pupils  pay  a  small  fee,  and  that  goes  into  the  fund  for 
incidental  expenses.  The  people  were  anxious  to  have  a  music  teacher  in  the 
School,  because  there  was  not  one  anywhere  among  their  people.  This  meant 
much  to  them  in  their  home,  social,  and  church  life.  I  suppose  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  have  also  seen  the  results  in  the  School,  and  have  been  bene- 
fited there.  I  believe  the  Music  Department  is  doing  better  work  this  year 
than  it  has  ever  done. 

We  have  enrolled  in  the  other  room  about  thirty  pupils,  and  they  cover 
in  their  work  about  four  grades.  Some  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  music 
teacher,  but  almost  all  is  done  by  the  Principal.  About  one-third  of  these 
pupils  are  grown  men  and  women.  They  are  above  twenty  years  old. 
Their  time  is  worth  something  to  them,  for  all  of  them  are  attending  school 
at  a  sacrifice  and  ought  to  be  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it.  Most  of 
them  will  not  attend  school  many  more  years,  but  with  that  number  of 
grades,  the  classes  have  to  be  combined  so  that  most  of  the  pupils  suffer  for 
lack  of  attention  or  are  held  back  or  carried  along  too  rapidly.  With  the 
number  of  grades  it  is  impossible  to  classify  them  properly. 

We  need  two  additional  teachers,  but  we  do  not  have  any  place  to  put 
them.  For  a  small  sum  a  movable  partition  can  be  made  across  one  end  of 
the  auditorium  and  a  recitation  room  can  be  arranged  there.  We  can  ar- 
range to  give  more  time  to  the  domestic  science  and  more  time  to  the  high 
school  grades.  I  am  sure  we  would  enroll  more  pupils  in  these  graces  if  we 
were  able  to  give  them  more  attention.  An  additional  teacher  would  require 
an  additional  yearly  appropriation  of  about  $500. 

The  School  building  is  in  great  need  of  covering,  and  it  will  take  about  $500 
to  cover  it  and  to  fit  up  a  room  in  the  auditorium.  It  may  take  more  but 
that  certainly  will  not  be  more  than  enough.  For  it  to  go  uncovered  another 
year  will  mean  great  damage  to  the  building. 

The  domitory  is  in  need  of  furniture  as  it  has  not  yet  been  furnished,  and 
another  $500  will  be  required  to  furnish  it.  All  of  the  Indians  are  not  within 
reach  of  the  School,  and  in  order  for  it  to  reach  those  Indians  living  some 
distance  away  the  dormitory  was  erected.  Very  few  people  who  send  girls 
off  to  school  would  be  willing  to  put  them  to  board  among  strangers,  unless 
the  school  had  some  oversight  of  them.  The  dormitory  is  erected  on  the 
School  grounds,  so  that  it  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  Board 
and  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  Progress  and  Prospects  of  the  School. 

Two  years  ago  the  attendance  for  the  first  month  was  28.  Last  year  it  was 
50,  and  this  year  it  was  78.9.  Two  years  ago  the  highest  average  for  any 
month  was  103,  and  this  year  it  reached  that  the  second  month.     Then,  too. 
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before  school  had  been  going  on  for  six  weeks  we  had  filled  both  the  primary 
and  intermediate  rooms,  and  we  do  not  know  how  many  more  we  would 
have  had  if  we  had  had  the  room.  The  Indians  are  becoming  interested  in 
education.  At  present  they  are  still  far  behind  but  the  most  progressive 
ones,  and  the  best  citizens  among  them  are  trying  to  send  their  boys  and 
girls  to  school.  They  certainly  need  one  good  school  that  will  fit  their  boys 
and  girls  to  teach  their  schools  and  give  those  who  want  it  a  preparation 
that  will  enable  them  to  enter  college.  The  education  we  will  give  them  will 
make  better  citizens  and  better  farmers  of  them,  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  will  be  benefited. 

Respectfully  H.  A.  Neal,  Principal. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 


SLATER  INDUSTRIAL  AND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Receipts 


Balance  on  hand,  July  1st 

General  fund  from  State 

General  fund  from  Slater  Fund 

Special  fund  from  State 

Boarding  income 

Tuition  income 

Entrance  fees  income 

Music  income 

Laundry  income.. 

Farm  and  garden  income 

Sale  of  text-books  and  school  supplies. 

Students'  accounts  receivable 

Student  help 

Domestic  Science  income 

Sale  of  wood-. 

Borrowed  money 

Dormitory  equipment  fbreakage) 

Donations 

Diplomas 

Rent 


Sunday  school  and  entertainments 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund 

City  of  Winston-Salem 

Rebate  of  freight  on  fuel 

Dining-room  and  kitchen  (sale  of  supplies)  _ 

Printing,  catalogues  and  advertisements 

General  expense : 

Redemption  of  money  orders 

Summer  School  and  Teachers'  Association.. 


Total  receipts- 


1914-'15 


508.66 

5,000.00 

300 .00 

5,979.50 

3,514.75 

722 .05 

186.00 

76.90 

92.52 

337 .46 

347.34 

130.00 

147 .50 

21.76 

39.25 

98.50 

1.00 

13.75 

31.00 

.42 

100 .38 


1915-'16 


8.41 

5.25 

6.55 

18.50 


$    17,687.45 


2,074.25 

6,000.00 

300 .00 

17,239.64 

4,021.10 

759.10 

215.00 

87.50 

140 .75 

389 .02 

333.18 

115.83 


44.00 


238 .95 

250 .00 

226.99 

2.70 


.25 


539.62 


%      32,977.88 
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SLATER  INDUSTRIAL  AND  STATE  NORMAL  SCdOOL-Continued. 


Disbursements 


1914-'15 


1915-'16 


B oard  (rebate )_._ 

Canvassing 

Catalogues  and  advertisements 

Dormitory  equipment 

Dining-room  and  kitchen  equipment,. 

Dining-room  and  kitchen  expense 

Domestic  Science  and. Art  equipment. 

Domestic  Science  and  Art  expense 

Donations — Orphanage 

Diplomas 

Farm  and  garden  equipment 

Farm  and  garden  expense 

Fuel 


General  expense 

Interest 

Lights 

Library 

Laundry 

Music  equipment 

Music  expense 

Manual  training  expense,. 

OfFice  equipment 

OfRce  expense 

Repairs  and  renewals 

Real  estate  and  buildings. 
Rent 


Redemption  of  money  orders 

Salaries 

Sanitation 

Schoolroom  equipment 

Student  help 

Sunday  school  and  entertainments 

Summer  School  and  Teachers'  Association- 

Tcxt-books  and  school  supplies 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Water 


Total  disbursements- 
Balance  July  1st 


11.00 

26.41 

264 .89 

175 .83 

36 .95 

2,503.68 


66.25 

10.00 
.80 

52 .00 
350.91 
614.62 

17.93 


158.12 
54.69 
58.32 
14.00 


1.20 

20.00 

377.90 

376 .20 

4,823.25 

4.00 

18  .,50 

4,700.25 

143 .96 


179.00 
9.00 


322 .33 
102 .60 
113.61 


S  15,613.20 


S   2,074.25 


14.50 


191.50 

922.66 

22.90 

,476.75 

39 .62 

8.80 

10.00 

2.05 


651.61 

734.01 

176.89 

32.83 

215.87 

5.61 

73 .79 

23.60 

28 .59 


25  .25 

607 .99 

496 .90 

17,829.03 


,230.00 
56 .65 
229 .69 
626 .03 
18.74 
415.73 
310.43 
135 .87 
175.26 


S   32,789.75 


188.13 


School  Property  and  Its  V.vlue. 

Land... §10,000.00 

Buildings 50,000.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 5,400.00 

Other  property 8,200.00 

Total  value 873,600.00 
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FAYETTEVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Receipts 


1914-'15      1     1915-'16 


On  hand  July  1 

From  State  appropriation 

From  Slater  Fund 

From  boarding  department 

Contingent  fee 

Diploma  fees 

Music  tuition 

Entertainment  by  students 

Sale  of  orchard  products 

Sale  of  pine  poles 

Contributions  from  teachers  and  students. 

Balance  due  for  board 

Other  sources 


Total  receipts- 


DlSBURSEMENTS 


Salaries  and  wages.. 

Directors'  expenses 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery,  and  stamps. 

Fuel,  li'^hts,  and  fixtures 

Furi.iture  and  furnishings 

Permanent  improvements 

Incidentals 

Athletics 


Repairs  and  renewals 

Clerical  assistance  and  office  books 

Sai-itat ion  and  disinfectants. 

Student  help,  dining-room,  and  farm 

Canvassing 

Teleph one  and  telegraph 

Pump  and  farm  implements 

Provisions  and  suppUes 

Furnishings  for  kitchen,  dining-room,  dormitory,  and  laundry- 
Rent  of  dormitories 

Shrubbery  and  work  on  campus 

Commencement  expenses 

Lights  (kerosenel 

Range  and  fixtures 

Balance  on  piano 

Expenses  for  entertainments 

Janitor 


Total  disbursements. 


Balance  July  1. 


11.11 

4,969.25 

300 .00 

3,380.00 

273 .00 

22.00 

95.00 

53.55 

11.00 

7.20 

30.91 

27.00 


$      9, 180 .02 


3,751.43 

3.50 

253 .38 

751 .00 

26.40 

34.70 


389.10 

128 .20 
36.00 
25.60 
3,012.11 
55.60 
80.00 
77.40 
10.75 
61.10 

194 .00 
86.00 
17.00 

128 .25 


$      8,993.27 


58.50 


School  Property  and  Its  V.vlue. 

Land*. S  4,000.00 

Buildings-.- 26,000.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures. 3,000.00 

Other  property 305.00 

Total  value  of  property $33,305.00 


58.50 

5,993.15 

300 .00 

3,895.73 

252  .00 

9.00 

90 .50 

56.05 


102  .52 


$      10.757.45 


4,245.50 

20 .67 

280 .98 

414.41 


889 .01 
25.10 

125.00 

515 .00 
48.00 
46.00 

42S  .00 
75.00 
36.77 


3,314.75 

100 .00 

28.10 


$      10,592.29 


165.16 
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ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


RECEIPT.S 


1914-'15 


Balance  on  hand  July  1 

State  fund — permanent  improvement 

State  fund — maintenance 

Slater  fund 

Incidental  fee 

Music  tuition 

Farm  rent 

Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art 

County  Board  of  Education 

From  General  Education  Board  for  Summer  School . 

Miscellaneous 

Practice  School  tuition 


Lights 

City  Board  of  Education 

Slater  fund  for  Summer  School- 
Piano  fund 

Library  fund 


Totals- 


DlSBUESEMENT.S 


Puchase  of  land 

Salaries 

Principal's  traveling  expenses 

Sundries 

Repairs  and  supplies 

Fuel 

Domestic  Science  supplies 

Janitor 

Sanitation 

Printing 

Phone 

Administration 

Summer  School  expenses 

Dining-room  supplies  and  repairs 

Disinfectants- 

Lights,  fixtiu'es,  globes,  and  furniture.-- 

Surveying  land 

W.  L.  Cahoon  for  professional  serviees-- 
T.  J .  Markham  for  professional  services. 


Dr.  Messerve's  expenses — Commencement  speaker. 


Totals. 


Balance  on  hand  July  1. 


.80 


,  605 .00 

300 .00 

303.10 

106.45 

61 .37 

8.10 

75.00 


5S.65 

95 .70 

100 .74 

285 .00 


S      6,999.91 


1915-'16 


,835.00 

48.90 
264.59 
1.54 .73 
679 .58 

12.28 
200 .00 

69  .-54 
152  .92 

.30 .00 


15.00 
170.00 
135.00 

11.94 


6,779.48 


220 .43 


220 .43 

3,. 333  .34 

5,600.00 

300 .00 

371.01 

175.30 

61.37 

8.23 

75.00 

150 .00 


74.95 
131 .25 


50 .00 

171 .56 

20.00 


S      10,742.44 


$        3,333.34 
4,660.00 

165  .62 
313  .83 
661.11 

46.75 
190.41 

24.00 
135 .40 
200 .00 

24 .83 

43.05 
558.12 


S      10,356.46 


385 .88 


School  Property  and  It.s  Value. 

Land  (41  acres) $  7,500.00 

Buildings 32,509.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 2,000.00 

Total  value  of  property... S42,000.00 
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REPORT  OF  SLATER  FUND. 


1914-'15 


Received  from  Slater  fund,  October  14,  1914 

Received  from  Slater  fund,  January  6,  1915 

Received  from  Slater  fund,  April  8,  1915 _.. 

Total  receipts 

Paid  to  W.  A.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem  Normal  School,  October  14,  1914 

Paid  to  Thos.  J.  Markham,  Treas.,  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School,  Oct.  14,  1914 

Paid  to  H.  W.  Lilly,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville  Normal  School,  October  14,  1914 

Paid  to  W.  A.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem  Normal  School,  January  9,  1915 

Paid  to  H.  W.  Lilly,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville  Normal  School,  January  9,  1915 

Paid  to  Thos..  J.  Markham,  Treas.,  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School,  Jan.  9,  1915 

Paid  to  W.  A.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem  Normal  School,  April  8,  1915 

Paid  to  H.  W.  Lilly,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville  Normal  School,  April  8,  1915 

Paid  to  Thos.  J.  Markham,  Treas.,  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School,  April  8,  1915 

Total  disbursements 

1915-'16 

Received  from  Slater  fund,  October  7,  1915 

Received  from  Slater  fund,  January  4,  1916 

Received  from  Slater  fund,  April  4,  1916 

Total  receipts 

Paid  to  n.  W.  Lilly,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville  Normal  School,  October  7,  1915 

Paid  to  Thos.  J.  Markham,  Treas.,  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School,  Oct.  7,  1915 

Paid  to  W.  A.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem  Normal  School,  October  7,  1915 

Paid  to  H.  W.  Lilly,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville  Normal  School,  February  22,  1916 

Paid  to  W.  A.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem  Normal  School,  February  22,  1916 

Paid  to  Thos.  J.  Markham,  Treas.,  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School,  February  22,  1916 

Paid  to  Thos.  J.  Markham,  Treas.,  Elizabeth  City  Normal  School,  April  4,  1916 

Paid  to  W.  A.  Blair,  Treasurer,  Winston-Salem  Normal  School,  April  4,  1916 

Paid  to  H.  W.  Lilly,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville  Normal  School,  April  4,  1916 

Total  disbursements 


$ 

300 .00 

300 .00 

300 .00 

$ 

900 .00 

$ 

100 .00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 .00 

100.00 

100 .00 

100 .00 

100 .00 

s 

900.00 

$ 

300 .00 

300.00 

300.00 

$ 

900.00 

$ 

100 .00 

100 .00 

100 .00 

100.00 

100 .00 

100.00 

100.00 

100 .00 

100.00 

900 .00 
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CHEROKEE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  R0BE50N  COUNTY. 
Building  and  Improvement  Fund. 


Receipts 

Warrant  drawn  September  26,  191.3  in  favor  of  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  held  for  use  in  erecting  dormitory  and  for  improvements 

S 

1,925.00 
2,000.00 

Total  for  building  and  improvements 

$ 

3,925.00 

Disbursements 

Paid  to  J.  B.  Pkimmer,  contractor,  warrant  held  by  J.  Y.  Joyner  for  building,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1915 

Paid  to  ,1.  B.  Plummer,  contractor,  October  22,  1915 

Paid  to  J.  B.  Plummer,  contractor,  December  2,  1915 

Paid  to  C.  E.  Hartge,  architect 

Paid  Robesonian,  printing  advertisements  for  bids 

Paid  Alderman  Toy  and  China  Co.,  equipment 

Paid  Raleigh  Furniture  Co.,  equipment 

Paid  Southern  School  .Supply  Co.,  equipment 

Total  disbursements- -■ 

Balance  from  building  and  improvement  fund 


$ 

1,925.00 

475  .00 

1,285.00 

75  .00 

2.40 

24.97 

74.75 

60.49 

s 

3,922.61 

2. .39 

Maintenance  Fund. 


Receipts 


Balance  on  hand  July  1 

Transferred  from  building  and  improvement  fund  to  maintenance  fund 

for  improvements 

State  appropriation  for  maintenance 


Total  funds  for  year. 


Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa; 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa: 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa: 
Pa 
Pa: 


Disbursements 

O.  V.  Hamrick,  Principal,  salary  4  months 

O.  V.  Hamrick,  Principal,  incidental  expenses  for  the  schooL 

H.  A.  Neal,  Principal,  salary  8  months 

H.  A.  Neal,  Principal,  salary  12  months 

Annie  E.  Carroll,  teacher,  salary,  8  months 

Belle  Armstrong,  teacher,  salary  8  months 

Leha  McCuUoch,  teacher,  salary  8  months 

Oma  M.  Cheek,  teacher,  salary  8  months. 

W.  M.  Welch  Mfg.  Co.,  diplomas 

Clias.  M.  Stieff,  payment  on  piano 

Minnie  Lennon,  stenographer  (Coins  vs.  Trustees) 

J.  L.  Seawell,  Clerk  Supreme  Court,  printing  record 

J.  L.  Seawell,  Clerk  Supreme  Court,  printing  brief 

J.  L.  Seawell,  Clerk  Supreme  Court,  costs 

Southern  School  Supply  Co.,  supplies 

McLean,  Varsar  &  McLean,  attorneys -- 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co 

Dobbin-Ferrall  Co.,  equipment 


Total  disbursements- 


Balance  on  hand  July  1- 


1914-'15 


215.25 


2,750.00 


$      2,965.25 


360 .00 

8.62 

666 .66 


1915-'16 

333 .90 

2.39 
2,750.00 


S        3,036.29 


480 .00 
540 .00 
500 .00 


24.00 
52.07 


-S      2,631.35 


333  .90 


1,033.34 


540 .00 
560 .00 
400 .00 


50.90 

73.10 

31.50 

18.40 

4.00 

141 .6<? 

24.00 

7.40 


S        2,884.32 


201 .97 
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Colored  Normal  Schools 


CHEROKEE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  ROBESON  COUNTY— Coniinued. 

School  Property  and  Its  Value. 

Land  (10  acres) S  1,250.00 

Buildings 7,000.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 700.00 

Total  value  of  property $  8,950.00 


SALARY  AND  EXPENSES  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 


1914-'15 

Salary.  E.  E.  Sams,  July  1,  1911  to  June  .30,  1915 

Traveling  expenses,  E.  E.  Sams,  July  1,  1914  to  June  .30,  1915 
Mileage  books,  E.  E.  Sams,  July  1,  1914  to  June  30,  1915 

Total 

1915-'16 

Salary,  E.  E.  Sams,  July  1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916 

Traveling  expenses,  E.  E.  Sams,  July  1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916 
Mileage  books,  E.  E.  Sams,  July  1,  1915  to  June  30,  1916 

Total- 


2,000.00 
178.55 
160.00 


$        2,338.55 


2,000.00 
141.76 
160 .00 


$        2,301.76 


ENROLLMENT 


1914-'15 

Prep.  Dept.         Practice 

and  Normal  1        School 

Total 

Winston-Salpm — mimhfir  enrolled 

1 
211        '              235 
292                      106 

446 

398 

F-'ivettPville — niimlier  enrolled,                                                       -    - 

209 

96 

305 

712 

437 

1,149 

.    1915-'16 

234 

272 

506 

Elizabeth  Citv — number  enrolled                                 

339                      129 
275                       81 

468 

356 

Grand  total                                                                 - 

848 

482 

1,330 

—  — 

Indian'  Normal  School. 


Primary 
Deparment 

Intermediate 
Department 

High  School  and 
Normal  School 

Total 

Number  enrolled  1914-*15 

■  55 
65 

60 
55 

31 
47 

146 

167 
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The  State  Normal  Schools 

The  Superintendent  has  visited  those  schools  from  time  to  time.  He  has 
found  that  the  work  of  each  has  been  prosecuted  with  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  principals,  teachers,  and  students.  At  each  school  he  has  ob- 
served a  growing  spirit  of  earnestness  and  cooperation,  a  desire  for  greater 
and  fuller  development,  and  pride  in  this  growth,  and,  above  all,  a  distinct 
and  manifest  feeling  of  love  and  patriotism  to  our  State. 

The  Coloeed  Normal  Schools 

In  these  schools  there  are  two  pressing  and  urgent  needs.  The  first  of 
these  is  more  dormitory  room  and  adequate  space  for  carrying  on  the  indus- 
trial work.  At  Elizabeth  City  there  is  absolutely  no  provision  whatever  for 
taking  care  of  the  young  men.  They  are  forced  to  room  in  the  city  or  neigh- 
boring homes,  too  often  under  conditions  that  neutralize  or  render  inefficient 
the  training  and  habit-forming  discipline  and  drill  which  the  school  endeav- 
ors to  give.  As  a  matter  of  effective  results  and  good  discipline,  and  more 
especially  as  a  matter  of  good  morals,  this  need  is  most  pressing  and  de- 
serves the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  leaders  of  the  colored  race. 

At  Fayeteville  the  conditions  are  almost  as  bad,  and  in  some  respects  are 
worse.  The  boys  are  forced  to  board  in  the  city,  about  a  mile  away,  or  to 
room  in  cottages  near  by  rented  by  the  school.  In  these  cottages  there  are 
four,  five,  and  even  six  boys  in  one  room,  under  conditions  which  make  it 
next  to  impossible  for  adequate  supervision.  The  rooming  and  boarding  in 
private  homes  in  many  respects  is  preferable  to  this. 

At  Winston^Salem  the  boys  are  occupying  the  attic  floor  of  the  administra- 
tion building.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement.  We  need  a  separate 
building  in  which  to  properly  take  care  of  these  boys. 

The  present  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  girls  at  Fayetteville  are  inade- 
quate. At  the  present  time  every  room  in  the  girls'  dormitory  is  occupied 
by  not  less  than  four  girls,  while  some  of  the  rooms  have  five.  The  building 
was  designed  with  a  view  to  putting  two  girls  to  a  room.  You  can  imagine 
the  crowded  condition.  The  conditions  at  Elizabeth  City  are  nearly  as  bad. 
The  girls'  dormitory  has  forty-four  rooms  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
girls  and  eleven  teachers  as  occupants.  A  little  mathematical  calculation 
will  show  that  there  are  nearly  four  persons  to  each  room.  If  the  teachers 
are  put  two  in  a  room,  it  will  leave  exactly  enough  space  for  the  girls  with 
four  to  a  room.  At  each  of  these  two  schools  a  dormitory  with  much  in- 
creased capacity  should  be  erected  for  the  girls  and  the  present  dormitory 
for  girls  should  be  turned  over  to  the  use  of  the  boys.  The  proper  develop- 
ment of  these  schools  and  the  moral  welfare  of  the  students  demand  such 
improvements. 

In  regard  to  new  buildings,  there  is  another  need  which  should  receive 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  adequate  provision  for  carrying 
on  the  industrial  work.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  subject  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  most  important  in  the  curriculum  for  giving  the 
right  kind  of  training  to  the  young  men  and  young  women  whom  we  send 
out  to  train  the  future  men  and  women  of  our  State.  This  work  has  been 
encouraged  in  a  substantial  way  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
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John  F.  Slater  Fund  through  donations  for  training  in  domestic  science. 
The  present  appropriation  from  this  source  is  $900,  or  $300  for  each  school, 
per  year.  Recently  the  General  Educational  Board  recognized  our  needs 
in  regard  to  manual  training  for  boys  and  for  training  in  home  gardening, 
donated  $4,050  for  equipment  in  these  schools.  We  are  now  embarrassed  with 
the  problem  of  the  proper  use  of  this  equipment  without  adequate  buildings 
in  which  to  use  and  care  for  it.  At  each  of  these  schools  we  have  ex- 
cellent farming  lands,  suitable  for  gardening  and  use  not  only  as  demonstra- 
tion work  but  for  raising  a  large  part  of  the  vegetables,  milk,  and  butter 
used  by  the  schools.  I  believe  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  spent  at  each 
school  for  developing  this  line  of  work  would  pay  as  a  financial  investment 
as  well  as  a  much  needed  laboratory  for  'these  schools. 

The  second  great  need  of  these  Colored  Normal  Schools  is  a  better  trained 
teaching  force.  To  get  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pay  better  salaries. 
For  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  we  cannot  hope  to  get  and  hold  the 
kind  of  teachers  we  need  to  train  the  future  teachers  of  the  State.  We  need 
at  least  one  high-grade  teacher  in  each  school  to  have  charge  of  the  practice 
school  and  the  teacher  training  or  professional  training  side  of  the  work. 
To  get  the  kind  of  persons  I  have  in  mind  will  require  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  $1,000.  We  need  to  strengthen  the  faculties  of  these  schools  by  adding 
other  teachers  with  better  training  and  experience.  We  cannot  expect  to 
get  teachers  for  $300  a  year  that  can  do  the  work  w^e  want  done;  and  yet 
this  is  what  we  are  forced  to  try  to  do. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  and  in  consideration  of  the  facts  set  forth 
in^  the  reports  of  the  principals,  I  recommend  and  earnestly  request  that 
you  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate  $30,000  for  buildings  in  1917 
and  $30,000  for  buildings  in  1918,  and  that  the  maintenance  fund  be  in- 
creased from  $17,000  to  $30,000. 

The  Chekokee  Normal  School  of  Robeson  Coltnty. 

In  1911  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  for  a  dormitory  for  this 
School.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  erect  a  building  suitable  to  the  needs. 
In  1915  another  appropriation  of  $2,000  was  made  for  the  same  purpose. 
With  these  appropriations  a  dormitory  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,685, 
exclusive  of  the  fees  to  the  architect.  The  balance  of  the  fund  for  building 
and  improvement  has  been  expended  for  equipment.  The  dormitory  was 
completed  last  year,  but  was  not  used  last  session.  It  is  in  use  or,  I  might 
say,  partly  in  use  at  the  present.  On  account  of  lack  of  funds  with  w^hich 
to  properly  equip  this  building,  we  are  not  able  at  the  present  to  get  from 
it  the  benefits  for  which  it  was  built.  We  need  at  least  $500  with  which  to 
furnish  this  building  and  add  permanent  improvements,  such  as  a  well  and 
proper  outhouses.  The  other  building,  which  is  used  for  recitations,  is 
greatly  in  need  of  repairs.  This  building  should  he  recovered  this  year.  If 
this  is  not  done,  permanent  injury  ,will  result.  This,  with  other  needed 
improvements,  will  cost  about  $500. 

There  is  need  for  another  teacher  for  this  School.  When  we  remember 
that  this  school  to  the  Indians  of  Robeson  and  adjoining  counties  is  their 
only  chance  in  this  State  for  high  school,  normal  school,  college  or  university 
training,  it  seems  that  we  should  endeavor  to  make  this  training  as  full 
and  rich  as  we  can,  especially  until  we  have  helped  them  to  develop  sufficient 
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leadership  to  carry  forward  their  own  training  or  the  training  of  their  own 
people.  We  have  found  it  advisable  to  have  a  practice  school.  So  we  placed 
one  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  primary  department.  This  department 
has  been  swamped  with  pupils  to  such  extent  that  we  were  forced  to  limit 
the  number,  or  rather  the  capacity  of  the  room  demanded  that  a  limit  be 
fixed.  The  congested  condition  of  this  room  approximates  the  condition 
under  which  many  of  the  advanced  pupils  who  do  work  with  the  children  of 
this  room  will  be  forced  to  work  when  they  take  charge  of  the  country  schools. 
In  the  intermediate  department  the  conditions  are  likewise  crowded.  The 
work  of  the  four  upper  grades  is  done  by  the  principal  with  the  assistance  of 
the  music  teacher,  who  devotes  a  part  of  her  time  to  the  academic  work. 
The  large  number  of  classes  makesi  it  imposible  for  the  work  in  this  depart- 
ment to  be  done  as  it  should  be. 

Realizing  the  very  great  need  of  training  in  sewing  and  cooking,  it  was 
decided  last  year  to  have  one  of  the  teachers  give  an  hour  each  day  to  this 
work.  It  has  proved  a  wise  measure  and  one  that  is  exceedingly  popular 
with  the  pupils  and  pareiits.  This  work  should  be  continued  and  enlarged. 
To  carry  it  on  and  to  give  the  needed  relief  in  the  other  work,  we  should 
have  an  additional  teacher.  We  can  get  one  for  the  work  we  have  in  mind 
for  $500  per  year. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  you  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  appropriate 
$500  for  equipping  the  dormitory  and  $500  for  improvements,  and  an  increase 
of  $500  in  the  maintenance  fund,  making  it  $3,2'50  instead  of  $2,750  per  year. 


CIRCULAR  LETTERS  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 


BUT-A-BALE  CLUBS 

October  1,  1914. 

To  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Teachers,  and  School  Children: 

On  account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  world's  markets  and  the  consequent 
depression  in  the  price  of  cotton  by  the  deplorable  European  war,  the  farmers 
of  the  State  and  the  South  are  seriously  threatened  with  the  loss  of  millions 
of  dollars  and  with  demoralization  of  business  in  all  lines  by  the  forced 
sale,  under  financial  distriess,  of  the  South's  chief  money  crop,  cotton,  at 
prices  less  than  the  cost  of  its  production  and  less  than  its  intrinsic  value. 
To  avoid  this  threatened  disaster  to  the  agricultural  and  other  business  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  a  cooperative  movement,  participated  in  by  patriotic  citi- 
zens in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  of  the  South,  of  all  classes,  vocations  and 
professions,  has  been  started  to  help  the  farmers  protect  themselves  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  by  helping  them  to  store  and  hold  their  cotton,  by  aiding 
in  providing  the  money  to  take  distress-cotton  off  the  market  until  normal 
conditions  can  be  restored. 

No  class  of  citizens  are  more  patriotic  or  more  ready  to  respond  according 
to  their  ability  to  any  call  of  public  service  in  any  hour  of  public  need  than 
are  the  teachers  and  other  educational  workers  of  this  State.  In  times 
of  need  the  schools  should  always  be  the  rallying  places  for  civic  service, 
teachers  should  always  be  amo'ng  the  trusted  leaders  thereof,  and,  for  their 
training  and  blessing,  the  children  should  always  be  enlisted  therein. 

As  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  therefore,  I  confidently  call  upon 
teachers,  superintendents  of  schools  and  all  other  educational  workers  for 
their  active  aid  and  loyal  support  of  the  "Buy-a-Bale-of-Cotton  Movement" 
for  mutual  protection  against  threatened  disaster  in  this  hour  of  common 
need. 

I  beg  to  suggest  and  to  recommend  the  following  plans  for  helping: 

1.  Buy-a-Bale  Clvbs  For  Teachers:  Let  every  teacher  and  every  super- 
intendent of  schools  that  can  possibly  afford  it,  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  at  10 
cents  a  pound  and  hold  it.  Let  the  county  and  city  -superintendents  present 
the  matter  to  their  teachers  in  their  teachers'  meetings  and  country  teachers' 
associations,  and  form  teachers'  clubs  of  two  or  more  to  buy  a  bale  of  cotton 
at  10  cents  a  pound  and  store  it.  When  cotton  reaches  10  cents  it  should  be 
purchased  at  a  half  cent  above  the  market  price  and  held. 

2.  Buy-a-Bale  Clubs  For  Children:  A  fi^ne  lesson  can  be  taught  in  thrift 
and  economy,  as  well  as  in  public  service,  by  having  the  children  of  each 
school,  or  the  children  of  each  teacher  in  each  school,  to  invest  their  own 
money  in  their  own  bale  of  cotto^n  at  10  cents  a  pound,  or  a  half  cent  above 
the  market  if  the  market  price  is  10  cents  or  over,  to  be  held,  and,  when  sold, 
the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  returned  to  the  children  themselves,  according  ro 
the  amount  invested  by  each  child.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted  a  certified 
list  of  names  of  the  children  investing,  with  the  amounts  invested  by  each 
in  the  bale  of  cotton  purchased,  should  be  deposited  immediately  after  the 
purchase,  with  the  bank  in  which  the  deposit  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  cotton  is  to  be  made.  When  the  cotton  is  sold  the  fund  arising  from  the 
sale  should  be  deposited  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  teacher  of  the  school 
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district,  in  trust,  for  the  investing  children,  as  each  child's  interest  shall 
appear  from  the  certified  list  in  the  banker's  hands.  The  fund  being  to  the 
credit  of  the  teacher  of  the  district,  instead  of  any  individual  teacher,  in 
trust  for  the  individual  child,  will  be  subject  to  the  check  of  the  teacher,  as 
trustee,  for  each  child  according  to  his  interest,  irrespective  of  any  changes 
in  individual  teachers.  At  the  proper  time  each  child  can,  in  this  way,  deter- 
mine what  disposition  he  desires  to  have  made  of  his  part,  and  ca-n  be  encour- 
aged to  use  his  part  of  the  proceeds  to  start  for  himself  a  separate  savings 
account. 

3.  Buy-a-Bale  Day:  Let  the  county  superintendent  set  apart  the  earliest 
possible  day  after  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  of  his  county  as  "Buy-a- 
Bale-of-Cotton  Day"  in  every  public  school;  call  a  meeting  of  ail  the  people 
at  the  public  schoolhouse  at  3:00  o'clock  Ln  the  afternoon  on  that  day  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  money  to  buy  a  bale  of  cotton  at  10  cents  a  pound 
and  hold  it  for  the  school.  Let  him  give  notice  of  this  meeting  through  the 
county  press,  instruct  the  teacher  in  charge  of  each  school  to  give  notice 
through  the  children  to  the  parents  of  the  school  and  to  enlist  the  children 
in  the  campaign  for  raising  the  money  to  buy  at  least  one  bale  of  cotton,  urg- 
ing them  to  contribute,  and  to  get  their  parents  to  come  to  the  meeting  and 
contribute.  Let  the  superintendent  enlist  also,  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  school  committeemen,  the  Woman's  Betterment  Associations,  the  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  the  Farmers'  Union,  and  other  organizations  in  the  county  and 
in  the  various  school  districts.  With  the  fU'Uds  raised  let  this  bale  of  cotton 
be  purchased  through  the  school  committee  or  through  some  other  commit- 
tee designated  by  the  meeting.  Wherever  possible  it  should  be  a  bale  of 
cotton  raised  in  the  school  district,  and  where  it  can  be  done,  it  should  be 
purchased  at  10  cents  a  pound,  or  half  cent  above  the  market  if  market 
price  is  10  cents,  through  the  organized  chan-nels  for  purchasing  distress- 
cotton  and  holding  it,  or  where  a  distress-bale  is  forced  on  the  market  in 
the  community  it  should  be  purchased  by  the  committee  at  the  market  price 
and  stored  and  held.  It  should  be  stored  either  in  the  nearest  storage  ware- 
house, or,  in  rural  districts  with  no  convenient  storing  warehouses  near, 
some  member  of  the  school  committee  or  some  other  reliable  farmer  in  the 
district  Avould  probably  be  willing  to  store  it,  giving  a  receipt  for  it.  When 
sold  the  funds  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  county  treasurer  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  and  paid  out  upon  the  voucher  of  the  school  committee 
for  such  purposes  of  school  improvement  as  should  be  recommended  by  the 
teacher,  the  committee,  the  school  betterment  association,  or  other  organi- 
zation for  school  improvement  in  the  school  district.  In  this  way  a  two-fold 
service  could  be  rendered  by  one  act — a  needed  service  to  the  farmers  and 
to  all  the  business  interests  of  the  South,  and  a  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
munity school. 

4.  Let  superintendents,  teachers,  a-nd  other  school  officials  cooperate  with 
all  others  in  their  community  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  the 
"Buy-a-Bale-of-Cotton"  movement,  and  of  all  other  proper  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  farmers  and  their  interests  in  this  crisis.  Let  them  permit 
and  encourage  the  use  of  the  school  building  for  the  community  in  the  interest 
of  such  movements. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  JOYNEE. 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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SIX-MONTHS  SCHOOL  AMENDMENT 

October  20,  1914. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  because  I  know  that 
you  are  deeply  interested  in  educational  progress  in  North  Carolina. 

The  following  is  the  proposed  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina: 

"X.  By  striking  out  the  words  'four  months'  in  section  3  of  Art.  9,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'six  months.'  " 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  permanently  guarantee  an  annual 
mi'nimum  term  of  six  months,  instead  of  four  months,  in  every  public  school, 
and  make  possible  a  simpler,  quicker  and  more  equitable  method  of  pro- 
viding it.  The  funds  required  for  a  six  months  teem  can,  of  course,  be 
equitably  divided  by  the  General  Assembly  between  the  State  and  the  County, 
so  as  not  to  place  an  inequitable  part  of  the  burden  on  either. 

This  amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  the  State  conventions  of  both  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties  in  North  Carolina.  Responsive  to 
the  demands  of  the  people  expressed  through  petitions  signed  by  perhaps 
the  largest  number  of  petitioners  that  ever  petitioned  a  General  Assembly  for 
any  purpose,  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote — only  one  vote  being  cast 
against  it — the  General  Assembly  of  1913  declared  in  favor  of  a  six  mouths 
school  term  by  passing  an  act  setting  aside  annually  five  cents  of  the  State 
levy  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  property,  to  equalize  school 
terms  and  bring  the  term  of  every  public  school  to  a  minimum  of  six  months, 
or  as  near  thereto  as  this  equalizing  fund  would  provide.  It  provided  a 
minimum  term  of  103.3  days  last  year. 

With  such  expresions  from  the  representatives  of  the  people,  irrespect- 
ive of  their  political  affiliations,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  desire  at  least  a  six  months  school  term  for  evei-y  child  of 
school  age  in  this  state.  There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  that  the  child 
needs  that  much  and  has  a  right  to  it.  The  simplest,  quickest  and  most 
equitable  way  to  get  it  is  to  adopt  the  proposed  tenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  adoption  if  the  friends  and  advocates  of 
progress  in  education  in  North  Carolina  will  bestir  themselves  to  inform  the 
people  about  this  amendment  and  urge  them  to  come  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  and  vote  for  it. 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  appeal  earnestly  and  urgently  to  all  teachers,  super- 
intendents of  schools,  school  committeemen  and  all  other  friends  and  advo- 
cates of  educational  progress,  to  give  their  active  aid  in  informing  the  people 
about  this  amendment,  and  to  arrange  for  one  or  more  active  persons  to  be 
present  at  the  polls  in  every  voting  precinct  on  election  day  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  voters  to  this  amendment  and  its  effect,  and  to  assist  in  all 
proper  ways  in  securing  votes  for  it  on  that  da}\ 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.   Y.   JOYNER, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
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SELECTION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  ETC. 

June  24,  1915. 
To  the  Members  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education: 

My  Dear  Sirs: — You  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  your  ofRce  July  5,  1915. 
In  view  of  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the  public  schools  of  your  county 
successfully  without  an  efficient  county  superintendent  and  competent  school 
committeemen,  I  trust  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of 
making  some  suggestions  at  this  time  in  regard  to  the  wise  discharge  of  the 
first  and  most  important  duties  of  your  board,  the  election  of  a  county  super- 
intendent and  the  selection  of  school  committeemen. 

Selection  of  CouNTy  Superintendent. 

As  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  competent  supervision,  requiring  the 
entire  time  and  thought  of  a  competent  superintendent,  permit  me  to  ask 
a  careful  reading  of  pages  27  and  28  and  49  and  50  of  my  biennial  report,  a 
marked  copy  of  which  I  send  you  under  separate  cover. 

Permit  me  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  of  observing  strictly  in 
your  election  of  a  county  superintendent  the  legal  qualifications  for  the 
office  as  set  forth  in  section  4135  of  the  School  Law.  Please  read  carefully 
sections  4135,  4138,  4139,  4140  and  4141  of  the  School  Law,  and  observe  espe- 
cially the  notes  upon  these  sections.  See  also  Ruling  4,  page  111,  Public 
School  Law,  1915. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  urge  you  to  observe  in  your  selection  of  a  county 
superintendent  the  following:  (1)  Without  fear,  without  prejudice,  politi- 
cal or  sectarian,  having  before  your  eyes  only  the  welfare  of  the  children 
and  the  success  of  the  public  school,  select  the  most  competent  man  to 
be  had  for  the  money,  choosing  him  from  your  county,  if  such  a  man  is  to 
be  found  there,  and  if  not  to  be  found  in  the  county,  seeking  him  wherever 
he.  can  be  found.  (2)  If  your  present  county  superintendent  possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  a  successful  administration  of  his  delicate,  dif- 
ficult ancT  important  duties,  as  I  trust  he  may,  reelect  him  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  show  what  is  in  him,  a'nd  to  make  a  greater  success  in  his  work 
by  paying  him,  if  possible,  a  sufficient  salary,  under  section  2782  (Revisal 
1905),  page  47  of  Public  School  Law  of  1915,  to  justify  him  in  giving  all  his 
time  and  thought  to  the  work  of  supervision  and  to  justify  you  in  requiring 
him  to  do  this.  (3) Take  advantage  of  section  2782,  and  pay  your  superintend- 
ent as  large  a  salary  as  your  school  fund  will  justify,  but  be  sure  that  you 
get  more  man  and  more  time  for  more  money.  Under  this  section  you  can 
provide  the  salary  by  either  of  the  three  methods  for  a  whole  time  county 
superintendent,  and  in  the  smaller  counties  include  it  In  the  special  levy  for 
necessary  expenses  for  a  four  months  term. 

Selection  of  School  Committeemen. 

By  way  of  suggestion  to  you  in  the  selection  of  school  committeemen,  let 
me  beg  you  to  read  carefully  sectiO'U  4145  of  the  School  Law,  and  note  thereon, 
and  also  the  Act  of  1913  on  page  97  of  the  School  Law,  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  on  school  committees.  Let  me  insist  that  you  earnestly 
seek  to  find  for  school  committeemen  men  and  women  of  intelligence  acd 
good  business  qualifications,  who  are  known  to  be  in  favor  of  public  educa- 
tion,  as  required  by  law;    who   will   take  an   active   interest   in  the   public 
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schools,  and  will  have  the  courage  to  discharge  their  duties,  especially  the 
duty  of  selecting  teachers,  without  fear  or  favor.  Select  the  best  men  and 
women,  irrespective  of  political  affiliations. 

By  an  act  of  the  G-eneral  Assembly  of  1913,  you  are  authorized  to  appoint 
women  on  school  committees.  By  nature  and  temperament  women  are 
vitally  concerned  In  the  training  of  children,  and  the  work  of  the  schools. 
They  appreciate  more  than  men  do  the  value  and  importance  of  sanitary  and 
beautiful  surroundings  in  schoolhouses  and  grounds,  and  as  members  of 
school  committees  would  be  likely  to  emphasize  the  side  of  school  work 
that  men  are  most  likely  to  undervalue  and  overlook. 

Co:mpui.sory  Attendaxce. 

Please  read  carefully  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Act  of  1913,  as  amended 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1915.  pages  87-91  of  the  School  Law  pamphlet, 
and  also  my  construction  thereof  on  pages  106-108  of  the  same  pamphlet. 

Under  section  5  of  this  law  it  will  be  necessary  for  your  board  on  the  first 
Monday  in  July  to  appoint  an  attendance  officer  for  each  township  of  your 
county  to  enforce  the  law  for  all  schools,  white  and  colored,  in  said  town- 
ship. Where  districts  lie  partly  in  two  or  more  townships  the  board  can 
designate  to  which  attendance  officer  they  shall  be  assigned. 

I  would  advise  the  selection  of  attendance  officers  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation, who  are  in  sympathy  with  compulsory  attendance,  and  who  will  be  ac- 
tive and  tactful  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  If  unnecessary  friction  and  un- 
popularity are  to  be  avoided,  tact,  conservatism,  common  sense,  and  patience 
must  be  exercised  in  enforcing  this  law,  at  least  until  the  people  become 
acquainted  with  its  provisions  and  have  reasonable  time  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  these.  Wisely,  tactfully,  patiently,  but  firmly  enforced,  this  law 
will,  I  am  confident,  increase  attendance  in  the  elementary  and  intermedi- 
ate grades,  improve  the  regularity  of  attendance,  add  greatly  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools,  and  by  such  results  convince  at  least  the  progressive 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  each  district  of  its  benefits  and  wisdom,  and  win  for 
it  their  hearty  support. 

Because  of  his  interest  in  education  and  his  acquaintance  and  official  con- 
nection with  the  school-work,  I  beg  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  selecting 
as  the  attendance  officer  in  each  township  the  best  school  committeeman  in 
that  township,  provided  he  possesses  the  other  qualifications  suggested 
above  for  a  successful  attendance  officer. 

You  will  also  observe  that  under  an  amendment  of  1915  the  County  Board 
of  Education  of  any  county  may  in  its  discretion  extend  the  age  limit  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  from  eight  to  twelve  years  to  eight  to  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

School  Cet\'su.s. 

Read  carefully  Section  4148,  found  on  pages  49  and  50  of  the  Public  School 
Law  of  1915,  relating  to  the  census. 

You  will  observe  that  the  taking  of  the  census  has  been  placed  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  School  Committee  instead  of  the  Attendance  Officer.  The  School 
Committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  teacher  or  some  other  competent  per- 
son in  each  district  to  take  the  census.  I  beg  to  suggest  the  advisability  of 
appointing  the  teacher  wherever  practicable  to  take  this  census  with  the  aid 
of  the  committee  as  aa  excellent  means  for  the  teacher  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  childre'U  and  their  parents,  with  the  homes  and  their  environments,  and 
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with  the  general  conditions  in  the  district.  This  knowledge  will  prove 
almost  invaluable  to  any  teacher.  Insist  that  the  census  shall  be  accurate 
and  sworn  to  by  the  person  taking  it  before  ordering  payment  of  the  voucher 
therefor.    There  were  many  complaints  of  inaccuracy  in  the  census  last  year. 

Observe  also  that  the  amended  law  requires  a  report  of  all  illiterates  over 
21  years  of  age,  as  well  as  those  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21.  Insist  upon 
the  enforcement  of  this  requirement  as  this  information  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  as  a  basis  for  the  work  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  in  North 
Carolina  through  night  schools,  known  as  "Moonlight  Schools,"  which  we 
wish  to  inaugurate  and  push  during  the  next  school  year  and  years  follow- 
ing. Observe  also  the  change  in  the  time  for  the  distribution  of  the  census 
blanks  and  the  return  of  the  census.  Within  the  limits  fixed  by  law  the 
County  Board  can  fix  the  time  most  convenient  and  best  adapted  for  secur- 
ing an  accurate  census. 

The  county  superintendent  should  carefully  examine  the  census  returns 
from  each  census4aker  and  satisfy  himself  that  it  has  been  accurately  taken, 
and  that  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  fully  complied  with  before 
approving  voucher  for  payment. 

Six-months  School  Law. 

Read  carefully  this  law,  pages  8  to  12  of  the  School  Law  pamphlet: 
Tlie  apportionment  from  this  fund  will  be  made,  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries  in  each  district  for  a  definitely  designated  additional  period, 
and  if  in  a^ny  district  the  salaries  of  first  and  second  grade  teachers  em- 
ployed exceed  forty  and  thirty  dollars  per  month,  respectively,  such  excess 
of  salary  for  the  additional  definitely  designated  period,  for  which  salaries 
of  teachers  are  allowed  from  the  State  Equalizing  Fund,  must  be  provided  out 
of  the  local-tax  funds,  by  private  subscription  or- otherwise,  or  it  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  contract  of  such  teachers  that  they  will  teach  during 
the  extended  period  for  the  salary  apportioned  by  the  State  therefor.  The 
county  can  allow  out  of  the  county  and  district  funds  larger  salaries  than  the 
maximum  salaries  designated  in  this  law.  but  irrespective  of  salaries  paid 
out  of  these  funds  in  any  particular  district  the  schools  in  that  district  must 
be  run  for  the  additional  period  designated  for  which  salaries  are  allowed 
from  the  Equalizing  Fund.  To  illustrate:  If  a  teacher  has  been  legally 
employed  in  a  district  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month  for  four  months, 
for  which  funds  have  been  provided  by  county  and  district  apportionment, 
and  an  apportionment  of  the  maximum  salary  of  forty  dollars  for  salary  of 
said  teacher  for  an  additional  month  is  made  from  the  State  Equalizing 
Fund,  then  the  teacher  must  teach  the  additional  month  for  a  salary  of 
forty  dollars,  unless  the  additional  ten  dollars  is  provided  by  local  taxation, 
private  subscription  or  otherwise.  The  county  superintendent  and  school 
committee  cannot  legally  approve  the  teachers'  voucher  for  salary  for  a 
less  period  than  the  designated  period  of  one  month,  and  the  use  of  the 
forty  dollars  apportioned  therefor,  or  any  part  of  it,  for  any  less  period 
than  that  designated,  would  be  a  misdemeanor  under  section  7  of  this  law. 

I  desire  to  assure  you  of  my  hearty  cooperation  with  all  your  efforts  to 
advance  the  cause  of  education  in  your  county,  a^nd  to  request  your  hearty 
cooperation  with  me  in  our  common  work. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.  JOYNEB, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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STATE  ASSOCIATIOX  OF  COUNTY  SUrEKL\TE>DENTS 

November  1,  1915. 
To  the  County  Stiperintendents : 

DEiVR  Superintendent: — The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, State  Capitol,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  beginning  Tuesday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 23d,  at  11:00  o'clock,  and  closing  Wednesday  evening,  November  24th. 
The  schedules  of  the  trains  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Superintendents  can 
arrive  in  Raleigh  from  nearly  every  direction  not  later  than  11:00  o'clock 
Tuesday  morning.  It  is  very  important  that  every  Superintendent  shall  be 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  and  remain  until  the  close  of 
the  last  meeting,  attending  continuously  each  session,  as  the  law  directs. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  meets  in  Raleigh,  November  24- 
26.  Our  Association  will  hold  no  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  so  as  to 
afford  the  County  Superintendents  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  Superintendents  can  secure  the  railroad  and  board  rates  provided 
for  those  attending  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  Full  information  about  this 
will  be  found  in  the  programs  and  circulars  of  information  that  have  been 
sent  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of  that  body. 

The  last  meeting  of  our  Association  will  adjourn  Wednesday  afternoon, 
thereby  affording  the  Superintendents  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  during  the  balance  of  the  week.  An 
unusually  attractive  program  has  been  arranged  for  this  year,  and  every 
County  Superintendent  is  urged  to  join  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  remain 
to  attend  and  participate  in  all  of  its  meetings. 

Section  4141  of  the  Public  School  Law  makes  it  absolutely  mandatory  upon 
every  County  Superintendent  to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State 
Association  of  County  Superintendents  continuously  during  its  session,  un- 
less providentially  hindered.  The  law  is  equally  mandatory  upon  the  County 
Board  of  Education  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent, including  board.  It  is  the  sworn  duty  of  the  County  Superintendent 
and  every  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  obey  this  law.  We 
cannot  expect  others  to  obey  the  law  unless  we  obey  it.  I  feel  sure  that  it 
will  also  be  the  pleasure  of  the  County  Superintendents  to  obey  it,  unless 
providentially  detained. 

I  shall  be  grieved  and  disappointed  if  a  single  County  Superintendent 
fails  to  obey  this  law  this  year.  I  believe  that  all  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendents are  sufficiently  interested  in  their  work  and  sufficiently  apprecia- 
tive of  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this  annual  gathering  to  render  it 
unnecessary  to  invoke  the  law  to  compel  attendance  now.  Public  duty  should 
be  placed  ahead  of  private  business  or  personal  convenience,  and  the  pub- 
lic officer  should  always  rise  to  this  conception  of  sworn  public  duty. 

There  are  many  important  questions  for  us  to  consider  and  discuss  at  this 
meeting.  You  will  find  enclosed  the  Program,  together  with  a  list  of  Sugges- 
tive Questions  on  same,  which  I  respectfully  commend  to  your  attention. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Superintendents  will  make  these  meetings 
their  own,  and  that  they  will  feel  free  at  all  times,  as  heretofore,  to  make 
suggestions,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  participate  freely  in  all  the  confer- 
ences and  discussions.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  every  County  Superintendent 
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will  come  prepared  to  give  and  receive  information  on  all  topics  selected 
for  discussion  and  on  all  other  questions  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of 
our  work.  I  need  your  counsel,  advice,  and  inspiration,  and  you  need  each 
the  others'. 

Most  of  the  meetings  will  be  informal  conferences,  exchange  of  experi- 
ence, and  suggestions  about  the  practical  problems  of  our  common  work 
immediately  pressing  for  solution.  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Massachusetts  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  will  speak  to  us  briefly  Wed^nesday  evening. 

In  consideration  of  the  payment  of  his  expenses  by  the  County  Board  ot 
Education,  the  time  of  the  County  Superintendent  while  attending  these 
annual  meetings  belongs  to  the  State  and  the  County,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
use  this  time  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Associaion  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education  in  his  State  and  County.  The 
County  Superintendents  have  heretofore  shown  a  most  conscientious  appre- 
ciation of  this  duty  by  prompt  and  continuous  attendance  upon  the  busi- 
ness meetings  of  the  Asociation  and  faithful  attention  to  its  work.  I  con- 
fidently expect  the  same  conscientious  performance  of  their  duty  at  this 
meeting.  Every  Superintendent  will  be  expected  to  attend  continuously  every 
morning  and  afternoon  session  of  the  Association,  and  to  be  present  at  the 
beginning  of  he  first  session  Tuesday  morning  and  to  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  session  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Kindly  make  your  arrangements  ac- 
cordingly before  leaving  home. 

I  thank  you  for  the  faithful  and  successful  performa-nce  of  your  duty 
during  the  past  year,  and  I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  progress  of  the  year  and  in 
the  encouraging  outlook  for  the  future.  I  am  looking  forward  with  keenest 
pleasure  to  meeting  all  of  you,  my  friends  and  my  co-workers,  and  I  most 
heartily  wish  for  every  one  of  you  a  most  delightful  and  profitable  week  in 
Raleigh.  Come,  and  let  us  plan  together  still  larger  things  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  our  beloved  State. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Y.    JOTNER, 

State  Superintendent  Puhlic  Instruction. 


BOARD  MUST  PROVIDE  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

November  10,  1915. 
To  the  County  Boards  of  Education: 

Gentlemen: — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  amendment  of  1913  to  sec- 
tion 4164  of  the  Public  School  Law,  authorizing  and  directing  the  County 
Boards  of  Education  to  provide  for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  teachers'  sal- 
aries at  the  end  of  each  school  month,  and  to  urge  your  prompt  compliance 
with  this  law. 

Under  this  law  the  County  Boards  of  Education  are  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  make  satisfactory  arra^ngenients,  by  borrowing  the  money  or  other- 
wise, for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  teachers'  salaries  at  the  end  of  each 
month  where  the  school  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  at  that  time  are 
insufficient  for  such  payment.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  necessity  for 
borrowing  may  be  avoided  and  the  expeaise  of  paying  interest  saved  by  urg- 
ing sheriffs  to  turn  over  to  the  ti'easurers  from  month  to  month  school  funds 
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as  rapidly  as  collected  and  by  requesting  sheriffs  and  treasurers  having  un- 
used balances  from  other  funds  in  their  hands  to  advance  from  these  to  the 
school  fund  part  or  all  of  the  money  needed  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  pay 
the  salaries  due,  thereby  saving  to  the  school  fund  considerable  interest.  In 
many  counties,  in  fact  in  most  counties,  arrangements  can  be  made  with  one 
or  more  banks  to  cash  all  properly  approved  teachers'  vouchers  upon  presen- 
tation, to  stamp  upon  each  voucher  the  date  of  payment  and  to  receive  inter- 
est upon  each  from  said  date  until  the  date  of  settlement  of  same  by  the 
treasurer.  The  treasurer  should  settle  these  vouchers  as  rapidly  as  he  re- 
ceives funds  from  the  school  taxes.  In  this  way  considerable  interest  could 
be  saved. 

My  construction  of  this  law,  after  conference  with  the  Attorney-General 
and  in  accord  with  his  opinion  and  advice,  is  that  it  is  mandatory  upon  the 
County  Board  of  Education  to  provide  for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  teach- 
ers' salaries  due  at  the  end  of  each  school  month  and  to  borrow  the  money 
therefor  unless  the  money  has  been  otherwise  provided.  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  section  4090,  chapter  89,  of  the  Revisal  of  1905,  reading  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  County  Board  of  Education  and  all  other  school  officers  in  the  several 
counties  shall  obey  the  instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  accept 
his  constructions  of  the  school  law." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  construction  of  section  4164  of  the  Public 
School  Law,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  instruct  the  County  Board  of  Education 
to  provide  promptly  for  the  payment  of  all  teachers'  salaries  at  the  end 
of  each  school  month  by  borrowing  the  money  therefor  at  once,  if  the  Board 
has  been  unable  to  provide  the  funds  otherwise. 

It  is  a  hardship  upon  the  teachers  to  be  compelled  to  wait  for  the  payment 
of  their  salaries  or  to  discount  their  vouchers  in  order  to  have  them  cashed 
before  the  funds  are  in  hand  from  the  taxes  to  pay  them.  No  other  em- 
ployees of  any  reputable  private  or  public  business  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  re- 
quired to  do  this.  The  purpose  of  this  law  was  to  prevent  this  hardship  and 
injustice.  There  is  no  longer  any  justification  or  excuse  for  any  Board's 
failure  to  provide  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries  at  the 
end  of  every  month.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Y.    JOYNEK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


LEVY  FOR  FOUR  3I0NTHS  TERM 

May  12,  1916. 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners: 

Dear  Sib: — I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  blank  for  the  itemized  statement  of 
school  receipts  and  expenses  required  to  be  submitted  by  the  County  Board  of 
Education  to  your  board  as  a  basis  for  the  levying  of  the  special  tax  to  pro- 
vide a  four-months  school  in  every  district  in  your  county,  in  accordance 
v.'ith  the  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1913  and  in  fulfillment  of 
the  requirement  of  Article  IX,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I  enclose  also  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  County  Superintendent  and 
the  County  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  this  state- 
ment.    Examine  this  blank  and  read  carefully  the  letter.     I  beg  the  hearty 
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cooperation  of  your  board  with  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  securing 
as  economically  as  possible  the  best  possible  public  school  in  every  school 
district  of  your  county. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1913, 
under  which  this  estimate  is  made  and  this  tax  is  required  to  be  levied. 
You  will  observe  that  your  county  will  receive  no  aid  under  the  law  from 
the  State  Equalizing  Fund  for  lengthening  the  school  term  unless  you  levy 
the  special  tax.  As  guardians  of  the  public  interest,  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  ought  to  be  and  will  be,  I  believe,  equally  interested  with 
the  County  Board  of  Education  in  providing  the  best  schools  that  the  county 
is  able  to  afford  for  at  least  four  months  in  every  school  district,  and  in 
securing  aid  from  the  State  for  an  additional  term;  and  the  County  Board 
of  Education  ought  to  be  and  will  be,  I  believe,  equally  interested  with  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  securing  those  schools  as  economically  as 
is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  thorough  instruction,  good  equipment, 
and  efficient  supervision.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  my  confident  belief, 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  the  heartiest  cooperation  between  these  two 
boards  in  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

I  will  thank  you  to  lay  this  letter  and  its  enclosures  before  your  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  at  its  next  regular  meeting. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Y.    JOTNER, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


LEVY  FOR  FOUR  MONTHS  TER3I 

May  19,  1916. 

To  the  County  Superintendent  and  the  County  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen: — I  am  sending  you  blanks  for  the  itemized  statement  to  be 
submitted  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  your  county  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1916.  Three  copies 
of  the  statement  should  be  prepared,  one  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners,  one  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent and  County  Board  of  EducatiO'n,  and  one  to  be  sent  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  his  information. 

Please  prepare  carefully  this  statement  as  soon  as  possible  and  submit 
it  without  fail  on  the  first  Monday  of  June  to  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, demanding  of  that  board  the  levying  of  the  special  tax  required  to 
raise  the  additional  funds  ascertained  to  be  needed  to  maintain  a  four- 
months  school  in  every  district  of  your  county  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1,  1916,  and  ending  June  30,  1917.  Under  the  Act  of  1913  (see  section  8, 
chapter  33,  Public  Laws  1913)  and  under  Article  IX,  section  3,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  in  the  case 
of  Collie  V.  Commissioners  of  Franklrn  County  (145  N.  C.  Reports,  page  170), 
the  commissioners  are  required  to  levy  this  tax.  The  method  of  procedure 
and  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  case  of  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  amount  needed  and  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  levied  are  prescribed  in 
said  act.  I  sincerely  trust,  however,  that  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  will  be  so  full,  complete,  accurate,  conservative 
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and  reasonable  that  there  will  be  no  just  cause  for  a  disagreement,  and  that 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  will  levy  the  necessary  tax  and  cooper- 
ate heartily  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  providing  an 
efficient  school  in  every  district  for  four  months.  There  ought  to  be  the 
heartiest  cooperation  between  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  in  securing  as  economically  as  possible  the  most 
efficient  system  of  public  schools  for  their  county  for  at  least  four  months, 
i-n  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
joint  duty  for  the  adva-ncement  of  the  best  interest  of  their  county. 

Your  estimate  of  necessary  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
public  schools  in  each  school  district  for  four  months  should  be  as  con- 
servative and  as  econnomical  as  is  consistent  with  the  actual  educational 
needs  of  the  school  districts,  and  with  the  actual  educational  demands  of 
civilization  and  of  this  age.  These  are  some  of  the  necessary  expenses  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  a  public  school  that  your  board  should  consider 
conservatively  in  making  its  estimate: 

1.  A  suitable  house  toith  respectable  equipment  in  every  district.  For  this 
purpose  set  aside  in  your  estimate,  if  necessary,  the  entire  amount  allowed  by 
section  4116  of  the  Public  School  Law  for  building  and  repairing  school- 
houses  and  other  equipment.  You  will  observe  that  the  law  reasonably  limits 
the  proportion  of  the  school  fund  that  may  be  annually  used  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

2.  ReasonaMy  efficient  supervision.  If  the  salary  now  paid  your  County 
Superintendent  is  insufficient  to  employ  a  thoroughly  competent  man  to  de- 
vote enough  of  his  time  properly  to  supervise,  direct  and  visit  the  public 
schools,  you  can  and  ought  to  include  in  your  estimate  a  sufficient  salary 
to  employ  such  a  man  and  provide  such  supervision.  The  Public  School  Law 
requires  a  county  superintendent  who  shall  supervise  and  visit  the  public 
schools;  therefore,  this  is  a  reasonable  part  of  the  necessary  expenses  re- 
quired by  law  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools  in  each 
school  district  for  at  least  four  months. 

Under  section  5  of  chapter  236  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1915  you  are  author- 
ized to  include  in  your  estimate  of  expenses,  and  to  set  aside  the  same  as 
a  part  of  your  contingent  fund  for  administrative  and  supervisory  expen&es, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  an  assistant  superintendent;  pro- 
vided your  board  deems  it  wise  and  necessary  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools.  But  this  additional  amount,  as  you  will  observe,  must 
be  provided  by  the  county  itself,  and  no  part  thereof  will  be  allowed  out  of 
the  State  Equalizing  Fund.  The  counties  that  have  provided  strong,  effi- 
cient women  as  assistant  supervisors  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the 
results.  I  hope  that  at  least  all  the  larger  counties  will  be  able  in  the  near 
future  to  provide  such  assistants.  Read  carefully  sub-section  a,  section  5, 
chapter  236,  Public  Laws  of  1915.     (Omnibus  Bill.) 

3.  Properly  qualified  teachers  and  enough  of  them  to  do  thorough  work  in 
branches  required  to  be  taught  in  jniblic  schools.  Under  the  law  the  Board 
of  Education  is  required  to  fix  and  report  the  number  of  teachers  necessary 
for  each  school  in  each  school  district  and  the  salary  of  each  teacher.  In 
fixing  such  salary  the  board  should  have  due  regard  for  the  grade  of  work  to 
be  done  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  necessary  to  do  this  work,  ahd 
should  fix  a  salary  sufficient  to  command  a  competent  teacher.  A  school  can 
be   no  better  than  the  teacher.     This  opens  the  way   for  strengthening  the 
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teaching  force  and  for  preventing  the  hest  teachers  from  leaving  the  weak 
counties  for  better  salaries  in  the  strong  counties.  Where  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  schools  demands  additional  teachers  the  board  can  provide, 
in  its  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed,  a  sufficient  number  to  do 
thorough  and  satisfactory  work  in  every  school.  Two  teachers,  however, 
cannot  he  alloiced  to  any  school  until  the  average  daily  attendance  reaches 
■forty. 

Do  not  fail  to  include  in  your  estimate  the  teachers  of  the  town  and 
city  schools. 

.}.  Reasonable  incidental  expenses,  such  as  fuel,  stoves,  buckets,  etc.  Ex- 
travagance in  incidental  expenses,  however,  should  he  carefully  guarded 
against,  and  a  careful  estimate  of  these  for  each  district  should  be  made  by 
the  county  board  in  the  budget  of  expenses. 

5.  Ajiportionments  for  county  imblic  high  schools  and  farm-life  schools. 
Do  not  fail  to  include  in  your  estimate  and  levy  the  county's  apportionment 
for  all  county  public  high  schools  and  for  all  farm-life  departments  con- 
ducted in  connection  therewith;  provided  the  county  commissioners,  under 
the  law,  do  not  otherwise  provide  for  the  farm-life  departments.  Read 
carefully  sub-section  c,  section  4,  sub-section  c,  section  5,  and  section  6  of 
chapter  236,  Public  Laws  of  1915.     (Omnibus  Bill.) 

Under  chapter  33  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1913,  creating  a  State  Equalizing 
School  fund  to  provide  a  six-months  school  term,  or  as  nearly  a  six-months 
school  term  as  the  fund  will  provide,  no  part  of  the  fund  ca'n  be  apportioned  to 
any  county  until  it  shall  have  levied  a  special  tax  sufficient  to  provide  a 
four-months  school  term  in  every  school  district  or  a  special  tax  of  at  least 
15  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property  and  45  cents  on  each  taxable 
poll  for  this  purpose.  Please  read  carefully  this  act,  a  copy  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Public  School  Law  Pamphlet. 

And  also  read  carefully  the  amendments  to  the  Public  School  Law,  as 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1915.  A  copy  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  to- 
gether with  explanation  of  same  which  contains  practically  all  of  the  im- 
portant amendments,  is  contained  in  the  complete  edition  of  the  Public  School 
Laws,  a  copy  of  which  you  doubtless  have. 

Your  especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  under  the  State  Equaliz- 
ing School  Fund  Law  the  entire  deficit  for  a  four-months  school  term  must 
he  levied  and  provided  by  the  county. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    Y.    JOYNER, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


SUGGESTED  RULES  AND  REGULATIOMS  FOR  THE  GOVERMMENT 
CF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF COUNTY 


1.  The  daily  session  of  the  school  shall  begin  at.  . .  .a.  m.,  and  shall  continue 
not  less  than  six  hours,  with  a  morning  and  afternoon  recess  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  each,  and  a  noon  recess  of  not  more  than  sixty  minutes. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Association  and  all  other  teachers'  meetings  called  by  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  County  Superintendent  is  hereby  forbidden 
to  approve  the  employment  or  sign  the  vouchers  of  any  teacher  who  fails 
to  perform  this  duty,  without  excuse  satisfactory  to  him. 

3.  All  teachers  are  required  to  be  in  their  respective  schoolrooms  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  daily  session  of 
the  schools,  and  at  least  one  teacher  in  every  school  shall  remain  on  the 
school  premises  during  all  recesses  and  in  the  afternoon  until  the  building 
has  been  safely  closed  and  all  of  the  children  have  been  sent  home  for  the 
day. 

4.  Any  pupil  doing  damage  to  the  public  school  property  shall  pay  for  the 
same,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so,  after  notice  to  the  parent  by  the  teacher, 
may  be  excluded  from  school,  and  for  willful  damage  shall  be  prosecuted  as 
required  by  law. 

5.  The  teacher  or  principal  of  each  school  shall  spend  at  least  two  days  of 
the  week  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  in  visiting  the  parents  of  the  dis- 
trict and  in  soliciting  the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  in  explaining  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  especially  visiting  the  parents  of  those 
children  who  have  not  previously  attended  school  or  who  have  been  irregular 
in  attendance  during  the  previous  school  year.  For  such  services  tlie 
teachers  shall  receive  not  more  than  one  dollar  a  day  for  not  more  than  two 
days. 

6.  Any  teacher  who  shall  by  personal  effort  increase  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  pupils  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  old  not  Less  than  50  per 
cent  during  any  year  shall  receive  an  increase  in  salary  of  10  per  cent;  and 
any  teacher  who  shall  increase  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  old  not  less  than  25  per  cent  shall  receive  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  5  per  cent:  Provided,  however,  that  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  each  case  shall  not  be  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  census  popu- 
lation. Such  increase  in  salaries  shall  be  allowed  as  additional  apportionment 
to  the  district  out  of  the  general  fund. 

7.  The  maximum  salary  allowed  teachers  in  each  district  shall  be  reduced 
10  per  cent  for  each  month  that  shows  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  census,  unless  the  County  Superintendent  is  satisfied, 
after  careful  investigation,  that  the  teacher  has  made  all  reasonable  effort  to 
increase  the  attendance. 

8.  Teachers  shall  report  to  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee  and  to 
the  County  Superintendent  at  the  close  of  the  first  month  the  names  of  all 
children  who  have  not  attended  school,  the  cause  of  their  absence,  and  the 
effort  made  to  secure  their  attendance.  No  voucher  for  salary  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  County  Superintendent  unless  this  report  has  been  promptly 
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made,  and  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  the  teacher  has  made  every  reasonable 
effort  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  all  such  pupils,  to  remove  the 
cause,  and  to  bring  the  children  into  school. 

9.  Children  must  be  provided  with  'necessary  books.  Unless  the  parent  pro- 
vides the  necessary  books  within  a  week  after  the  'notice  by  the  teacher,  the 
child  may  be  excluded  from  the  school  until  such  books  are  provided. 

10.  The  annual  session  of  the  public  schools  of  each  township  shall  com- 
mence at  the  time  fixed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  each  township, 
and  they  shall  remain  in  continuous  session  until  the  close  of  the  term. 

SUGGESTIONS    ON    THE   FOREGOING. 

Section  4122  of  the  School  Law  vests  in  the  County  Board  of  Education  full 
power  to  adopt  all  just  and  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools.  These  suggested  regulations  have  been  carefully 
considered  by  me,  and  discussed  and  practically  agreed  upon  by  the  County 
Superintendents  in  the  various  district  associations.  They  have  been  sug- 
gested by  experience  and  observation. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  brief  reasons  for  the  adoptio^n  of  these  regula- 
tions: 

1.  There  should  be  a  fixed  hour  for  the  opening  and  the  closing  of  the  daily 
session  of  the  school,  and  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  hours  of  work 
and  the  hours  of  recreation. 

2.  A  County  Teachers'  Association  is  necessary  for  inspiration,  organiza- 
tion, cooperation,  and  mutual  helpfulness.  Through  such  an  organization 
the  superintendent  can  come  into  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  teach- 
ers, and  set  cai  foot  and  carry  out  more  successfully  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teachers,  through  study  and  discussions,  and  for  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  work  in  the  county.  By  comparing  methods  and  experiences 
the  teachers  can  greatly  assist  and  stimulate  each  other.  Such  an  association 
will  be  doomed  to  failure  in  the  outset  unless  a  mildly  compulsory  duty  to 
attend  is  laid  upon  the  teachers. 

3.  It  is  evident,  without  argument,  that  an  enforcement  of  the  third  regu- 
lation will  tend  to  prevent  much  misconduct,  mischief,  damage  to  property, 
fights,  use  of  improper  language,  possible  scandals,  etc.,  by  helping  to  remove 
the  cause  and  the  opportunity.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 

4.  The  reason  for  this  regulation  is  manifest  on  its  face. 

5.  The  enforcement  of  this  regulation  will  give  the  teacher  or  principal 
time  and  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  parents,  to  bespeak  their  co- 
operation, to  win  their  good  will,  and  to  impress  upon  careless  or  indifferent 
parents  the  necessity  and  duty  of  sending  their  children  to  school  and  keep- 
ing them  in  regular  attendance.  It  will  help  to  bring  the  school  and  the 
home  into  closer  touch.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  would  likely  increase  the  attendance,  improve  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, and  largely  decrease  friction  between  teacher  and  parent.  I  believe  that 
two  days  spent  by  the  teacher  in  work  of  this  sort  would  be  worth  more  to 
the  success  of  the  school  and  would  do  more  to  increase  the  attendance  of  the 
school  and  the'interest  in  it  than  any  other  two  days  work  that  could  be  done 
by  the  teacher,  and  that  the  two  dollars  spent  for  this  work  out  of  the 
school   fund   would  be  more   wisely   expended   than   any   other  part  of  that 
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fund.     Many  teachers  will  not  do  this  work  unless  required,  and  they  will 
h&ve  no  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  if  paid  for  it. 

6  and  7.  This  puts  a  reasonable  premium  upon  personal  effort  to  increase 
the  attendance  by  allowing  a  reasonable  compensation  for  such  successful 
efforts.  A  live  and  tactful  teacher  can  do  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  com- 
munity to  bring  the  children  into  school. 

8.  The  advantage  of  requiring  the  teacher  to  report,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  instead  of  at  the  close,  the  names  of  absent  children,  the  cause  of 
their  absence,  and  the  efforts  made  to  secure  their  attendance,  is  manifest. 
This  information  at  the  close  of  the  term  is  too  late  to  be  of  service,  and  the 
efforts  made  to  get  the  children  into  school  are  useless  u^nless  made  early  in 
the  session.  The  withholding  of  the  County  Superintendent's  approval  of 
the  voucher  for  salary  for  the  first  month  until  this  work  is  done  insures  the 
performance  of  this  duty  by  the  teacher. 

9.  The  purpose  of  this  regulation  is  to  place  mild  and  reasonable  compul- 
sion upon  parents  to  provide  children  with  the  necessary  books  within  reason- 
able time.     Nobody  can  work  without  tools. 

10.  Much  more  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in  a  continuous  session 
than  in  two  pieces  of  a  sessic'n.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  always  lost  in 
the  first  days  of  the  session  in  organization  and  classification  and  in  getting 
the  children  down  to  work.  After  the  work  has  been  organized  and  is  run- 
ning along  smoothly,  and  after  children  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  study- 
ing, it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  interrupt  it  and  allow  the  attention  of  the 
children  to  be  distracted  and  their  habits  to  be  broken  into  by  an  intermis- 
sion. Everybody  knows  that  the  first  weeks  of  school  are  usually  the  worst 
weeks  for  work,  and  that  the  last  weeks  of  school  ought  to  be  the  best  weeks 
for  work. 

Each  board  of  education  can,  of  course,  make  such  modification  of  these 
regulations  as  it  may  deem  wise.  I  suggest  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  be  printed  and  a  copy  furnished  to  each  teacher  and  to  each  School 
Committeeman.  A  copy  should  also  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
every  schoolhouse. 

J.   Y.   JOYNER, 

Superintendent  of  PuMic  Instruction, 
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